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The  Society  was  founded  in  1853.  Its  activities  include 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  archaeology  (including 
industrial  archaeology),  history,  natural  history  and 
architecture  within  the  county;  the  issue  of  a  Magazine, 
and  other  publications,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Museum, 
Library,  and  Art  Gallery.  There  is  a  programme  of  lectures 
and  excursions  to  places  of  archaeological,  historical 
and  scientific  interest,  and  an  archaology  field  group  for 
members  who  wish  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
archaeological  scene  in  the  county. 

The  Society’s  Museum  contains  important  collections 
relating  to  the  history  of  man  in  Wiltshire  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  the  county.  It  is  particularly  well 
known  for  its  prehistoric  collections.  The  Library  houses 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  books,  articles,  pictures, 
prints,  drawings  and  photographs  relating  to  Wiltshire.  The 
Society  welcomes  the  gift  of  local  objects,  printed  material, 
paintings  and  photographs  to  add  to  the  collections. 

The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine  is  the  annual  journal  of  the  Society  and  is  issued 
free  to  its  members.  For  information  about  the  availability 
of  back  numbers  and  other  publications  of  the  Society, 
enquiry  should  be  made  to  the  Museum  Shop  Manager. 

Publication  by  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  does  not  imply  that  the  Society 
endorses  the  views  expressed;  the  factual  content  and  the 
opinions  presented  herein  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
authors. 


Notes  for  Contributors 


Contributions  for  the  Magazine  should  be  on  subjects 
related  to  the  archaeology,  history  or  natural  history  of 
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or  tiff  format  for  graphics.  Contributors  are  encouraged 
to  seek  funding  from  grant-making  bodies  towards  the 
Society’s  publication  costs  wherever  possible. 
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A  re-examination  of  rhyolitic  bluestone  ‘debitage’ 
from  the  Heelstone  and  other  areas  within  the 
Stonehenge  Landscape 

by  Rob  A.  Ixer1  and  Richard  E.  Bevins 2,  with  a  contribution  from 
Mike  Pitts3 


Recently  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Stonehenge  rhyolitic  debitage  can  be  distributed  into  five  petrographical  groups 
(A-E)  ( and  that  at  least  three  of  them  (A-C)  are  from  rocks  cropping  out  at  Craig  Rhos-y-felin) .  This  supersedes  an 
earlier  classification  scheme  of  this  important  category  of  Stonehenge  material.  The  earlier  1 980s  scheme,  based  on  lithics 
found  close  to  the  Heelstone,  divided  the  rhyolites  into  two  groups  (A  and  B)  and  sub-divided  the  larger  into  two  further 
sub-groups  (Bi  and  Bii).  Re-examination  of  this  earlier  material  together  with  other  Stonehenge  rhyolites  has  allowed 
the  two  schemes  to  be  compared  and  integrated. 

The  original  1980s  Group  A  lithics  are  identical  to  the  present  Group  B,  ( both  are  small  groups).  This  group  is 
described  in  detail  so  completing  the  petrographical  descriptions  of  the  Stonehenge  rhyolitic  debitage.  Despite  bearing 
feldspar  megacrysts  this  group  shares  sufficient  petrographical  characteristics  with  rocks  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  to 
support  the  view  that  that  location  is  the  geographical  origin  of  the  group. 

Lithics  belonging  to  the  1 980’s  groups  Bi  and  Bii,  however,  are  randomly  distributed  amongst  the  present  A  and  C 
groups  and  there  are  no  strict  correspondences.  The  designation  Bi  and  Bn  should  therefore  be  abandoned. 

Using  the  new  scheme  it  should  now  be  possible  to  map  more  precisely  the  distribution  of  the  rhyolitic  debitage  in  the 
Stonehenge  landscape  to  inform  such  questions  as  to  the  number  of  rhyolite  orthostats  originally  present  and  their  fate. 


Introduction  and  previous 
studies 

The  second  most  abundant  bluestone  rock  type  (after 
spotted  dolerite)  within  the  Stonehenge  ‘debitage’ 
(loose  material  probably  associated  with  extant  or 
lost  orthostats)  comprises  a  hard,  blue-grey,  fine¬ 
grained  siliceous  rock  with  a  rhyolitic  composition. 
The  rock  type  has  been  recognised  for  over  a  century 


and  was  originally  described  as  ‘hornstone’  by 
Maskelyne  (1878)  and  later  correctly  identified  as 
‘altered  rhyolites  and  dacites’  by  Judd  (1902). 

During  the  20th  century,  work  on  the  rhyolites 
was  largely  overshadowed  by  investigations  into 
the  more  attractive  dolerites  or  ’preselites’  and  the 
only  systematic  petrographical  work  on  this  class 
of  debitage  was  that  by  Howard  in  Pitts  (1982)  as 
part  of  her  major  macroscopical  and  microscopical 
petrographical  description  of  the  non-preselite 
bluestones  excavated  in  1979-80  from  close  to  the 


1  Dept,  of  Geology,  University  of  Leicester,  University  Road,  Leicester,  LEI  7RH  email:  r.ixer@btinternet.com 

2  Department  of  Geology,  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cathays  Park  Cardiff  CF10  3NP  email  richard.bevins@museum 

wales.ac.uk  3 11  Silverless  Street,  Marlborough  SN8  1JQ  email:  mike@diggingdeeper.co.uk 
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Heelstone.  During  this  excavation  a  concentration 
of  Neolithic/Bronze  Age  stone  debris  named 
‘The  Stone  Floor’  was  discovered.  This  debris 
remains  unique  and  is  the  only  such  collection 
from  Stonehenge  that  can  be  regarded  as  an  in  situ 
assemblage  (R.  Montague  in  Cleal  et  al.  1995,  376- 
8)  (see  Pitts  below).  Investigating  large  numbers 
of  samples  supplemented  with  21  thin  sections, 
Howard  recognised  that  the  non-preselite  bluestones 
comprised  rhyolite/rhyolitic  tuffs,  basic  tuffs  and 
rare  sandstones.  Howard  examined  almost  4.5kg  of 
rhyolitic  rock  ranging  in  weight  from  <  lg  to  >700g, 
dividing  them  into  two  main  sub-groups: 

Group  A.  A  small  group  weighing  a  total  of  1 50g  and 
macroscopically  described  as  flat  tabular  fragments 
with  a  smooth  satiny  surface,  platy  fracture  and 
distinctive  blue-grey  colour;  the  lithics  appear 
laminated.  In  three  thin  section  samples  ( SH  80 
+  1116  123/L13/3 ,  SH  80  +1167  121/L13/4,  and 
SH  80  +1252  116/L14H )  she  recognised  ‘...a  very 
fine-grained  felsitic  texture  with  approximately 
parallel  orientation  of  the  constituent  microliths. 
Secondary  green  chlorite  is  present  as  streaks  or 
amorphous  aggregates  surrounding  interstitial 
impurities  resembling  fine-grained  quartzite.  Small 
quantities  of  a  dark  opaque  mineral  (probably 
magnetite)  are  scattered  as  minute  flecks  throughout 
the  groundmass’. 

Group  B.  Macroscopically  a  more  varied  group,  but 
she  noted  that  many  samples  showed  ‘Rounded  or 
elongate  whitish  spots....  on  unweathered  surfaces.’ 
and  appeared  ‘...to  flake  well  with  a  sub-conchoidal 
fracture...’.  After  thin  section  analysis  she  subdivided 
Group  B  into: 

Group  Bi)  ‘A  featureless  confusedly  (sic) 
cryptocrystalline  groundmass  charged  with 
abundant  magnetite  dust  characterises  samples 
602,  1232  and  1348.  Aside  from  a  little  green- 
brown  chlorite  in  sample  602,  these  rocks  appear 
inclusionless’.  (Author’s  note:  lithic  sample  1348 
is  now  missing  and  not  included  in  this  paper). 

Group  Bii)  ‘...a  delicate,  discontinuous  fluxion 
banding,  perfectly  developed  in  some  cases, 
and  reminiscent  of  the  eutaxitic  structure  of 
certain  classes  of  pyroclastic  rocks.  Flattened 
deformed  inclusions  of  devitrified  glass,  often 
without  trace  of  original  structure,  are  frequently 
observed.  When  visible,  the  individual  crystals 
which  constitute  these  elongate  or  subspherical 


inclusions,  are  not  necessarily  orientated  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  groundmass.  Rounded 
inclusions  of  microcrystalline  quartz  and  large, 
single  quartz  grains  are  scattered  throughout  the 
matrix  of  some  samples’. 

Later,  Thorpe  et  al.  (1991)  sectioned  and 
geochemically  analysed  two  rhyolites  from  the 
same  Pitts’  Heelstone  excavation  namely  OU16  (SH 
79+677  A/Li  (C))  and  OU17  (SH  79+677  A/Li  ( B )). 
The  former  they  described  as  a  fine-grained  blue- 
grey  aphyric  rhyolite  and  the  latter  as  a  rhyolitic 
ignimbrite  with  banding,  vesicles  and  flattened 
clasts.  Geochemically  they  recognised  that  they  were 
dissimilar  to  the  four  rhyolite  orthostats  and  assigned 
them  to  outcrops  in  East  Preseli/Carn  Alw.  Recent 
petrographical  and  geochemical  work  by  Bevins  et 
al.  (2012),  however,  shows  this  to  be  incorrect.  This 
latter  study  shows  that  these  two  samples,  part  of  a  set 
of  thirteen  rhyolitic  rocks  investigated  by  Thorpe  et 
al.  (1991),  equate  petrographically  and  geochemically 
with  rhyolites  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin,  near  Pont 
Saeson,  in  north  Pembrokeshire. 

Recent  petrographical/petrological  interest  in  the 
Stonehenge  debitage,  based  on  studies  of  material 
from  the  April  2008  excavation,  the  Stonehenge 
Great  Cursus,  the  Heelstone  area,  the  Stonehenge 
Avenue  and  from  a  number  of  the  Aubrey  Holes  has 
led  to  division  of  the  rhyolitic  debitage  into  three 
major  and  two  very  minor  petrographical  groups 
based  on  their  macroscopical  and  microscopical 
characteristics  (Ixer  and  Bevins  2011b).  These 
are  Groups  A-C  (major  groups)  and  Groups  D-E 
(minor  groups)  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b).  The 
characteristics  of  these  groups  are: 

Group  A.  Dark/black,  sharp,  flinty  rhyolite  with  or 
without  joint  planes.  This  common  (major)  debitage 
component  comprises  homogeneous  rocks  with 
very  little  visible  fabric.  Rare,  pale-coloured,  flinty 
rhyolite  is  interpreted  as  weathered  dark  rhyolite. 

Group  B.  Rhyolite  with  a  planar  fabric.  This  is  the 
least  common  (major)  class  of  debitage  and  extreme 
examples  of  this  group  initially  were  classed  as  ‘slate/ 
phyllite’.  Although  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  include 
this  as  a  major,  it  is  more  accurately  described  as  a 
minor,  group. 

Group  C.  Rhyolite  with  a  pronounced  planar  and 
lensoidal  fabric  with  or  without  joint  planes.  A  very 
common  (major)  class  of  debitage.  A  number  of 
informal  sub-groups  based  on  their  macroscopical 
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features  include  ‘snowflake’  and  ‘zebra’,  whereas 
‘jovian’  and  ‘sub-jovian’  sub-groups  are  based  on 
their  microscopical  characteristics. 

Group  D.  Very  rare  rhyolitic  tuffs  with  late-stage, 
but  highly  distinctive,  albite-titanite-chlorite 
intergrowths.  These  are  mainly  restricted  to  samples 
found  close  to  the  Stonehenge  Great  Cursus. 

Group  E.  Very  rare  rhyolite  with  visible  feldspar 
phenocrysts.  The  few  examples  of  this  minor  group 
can  be  matched  petrographically  and  geochemically 
to  orthostat  SH48  (Ixer  and  Bevins  2011a;  Bevins 
et  al.  2012). 

Together  groups  B,  D  and  E  represent  <0.1%  of 
the  rhyolites  present  in  the  Stonehenge  Landscape, 
whilst  the  other  two  groups  are  significant  in 
percentage  terms  both  by  weight  and  number. 

Initially,  and  based  just  on  their  macroscopical 
features,  it  was  assumed  that  these  five  groups 
could  be  from  five  separate  geographical  origins. 
However,  re-examination  of  a  limited  number  of 
bluestone  Ethics  associated  with  the  Stonehenge 
Great  Cursus  by  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2010)  using  ‘total 
petrography’,  a  combination  of  transmitted  and 
reflected  light  petrography,  provided  the  first  highly 
detailed  petrographical  descriptions  of  the  first  four 
classes  of  bluestone  (our  Groups  A-D)  but  not  of 
Group  E.  These  classes  of  bluestone  Ethics  have  a 
restricted  and  distinctive  petrography  both  in  terms 
of  their  mineralogy  and  textures  and  unusual  for 
southwest  Wales,  only  being  recognised  from  the 
Pont  Saeson  area  (Ixer  and  Bevins  2010;  Bevins  et 
al.  2011).  Subsequent,  closely  controlled  sampling 
and  a  detailed  description  of  the  rocks  from  Craig 
Rhos-y-felin  has  confirmed  this  assertion  (Ixer  and 
Bevins  2011b). 

Group  E  was  described  in  detail  by  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011a)  from  orthostat  SH48  and  also  from 
very  rare  rhyolitic  debitage,  namely  OU  23  from 
Aubrey  Hole  11  and  AH08(i)  from  Aubrey  Hole 
7  (Ixer  and  Bevins  in  press),  with  a  match  also  on 
geochemical  grounds  identified  by  Bevins  et  al. 
(2012). 

Current  Investigation 

After  Pitts’  excavations  the  Heelstone  material  was 
deposited  with  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wiltshire 
Museum  who  have  loaned  the  original  Ethics  for 
this  re-investigation.  Unfortunately  the  thin  sections 


prepared  by  Howard  have  been  separated  from  their 
parent  rocks  and  cannot  be  found  and  so  in  2010  ten 
duplicate  polished  thin  sections  were  prepared  of  her 
Group  A  (find  numbers  SH 80  +1116  123/Ll 3/3,SH 
80  +1167  121 /LI 3/4  and  SH  80  +1252  116/L14/1) 
and  Group  B  (find  numbers  SH  79  +73  A/L3,  SH 
79  +86A/L3,  SH  79  +449D/L6,SH  79  +520M/L2, 
SH  79  +555  T/Ll,  SH  79  +602  L/L5  and  SH  80 
+  1232  118/L13/1)  rhyolite/rhyolitic  tuffs.  The  new 
polished  thin  sections  effectively  duplicate  those 
that  have  been  lost. 

Polished  thin  sections  of  macroscopically  similar 
rocks  from  the  excavations  of  Aubrey  Hole  7  (AH08 
(002)  ‘Slate’)  and  within  test  pits  in  the  Cursus 
Field  (FP06  Square  50)  are  described  where  they 
complement  the  data  from  Howard’s  material.  Two 
thin  sections  of  material  from  the  Pitts  excavation 
made  by  the  Open  University  in  the  late  1980s, 
namely  samples  SH  79  +677  A/Li  (C),  their  sample 
OU  16,  and  SH  79  +677  A/Li  ( B ),  their  sample  OU 
17,  loaned  by  Dr  Olwen  Williams-Thorpe,  are  also 
described  in  this  paper. 

Detailed  ‘total  petrography’,  as  defined  by  Ixer 
(1994)  and  Ixer  et  al.  (2004),  was  undertaken  on 
the  polished  thin  sections  using  both  transmitted 
and  reflected  light.  Thin  section  mineralogical 
identifications  in  transmitted  light  were  made 
following  Kerr  (1959)  and  Deer,  Howie  and  Zussman 
(1992)  and  in  reflected  light  following  Ixer  (1990), 
with  petrographical  and  lithological  descriptions 
with  reference  to  MacKenzie  et  al.  (1982),  Howells 
et  al.  (1991)  and  the  British  Geological  Survey 
Rock  Classification  Scheme.  Rock  names  are  in 
accordance  with  those  proposed  by  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2010)  and  Stonehenge  rhyolite  groups  by  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b). 


Results 

Howard’s  Group  A 

‘The  Stone  Floor’,  Heelstone  area,  Stonehenge 
(Plate  1) 

SH80  +1116  123 /LI 3/3  3.4.80 
Polished  thin  section  NMIV 2344/8 

Macroscopically  this  Ethic  (3.7g-  the  weight  being 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  a  shiny,  slaty 
dark-coloured  rock  with  a  pronounced  planar 
fabric.  When  freshly  cut  it  is  a  light  bluish-grey, 
very  fine-grained,  rhyolite/rhyolitic  tuff  with  very 
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Plate  1  SH80  +1116  123/L13/3.  A  pervasively  foliated 
rock  with  fine-grained,  quartz,  chlorite  and  feldspar  microliths 
aligned  along  the  orientation  of  the  fabric,  and  small  fine¬ 
grained  titanite  granules.  Plane  polarised  light. 

thin  laminae.  In  thin  section  the  rock  displays  a 
pervasive,  planar  foliation  associated  with  a  poorly 
developed  lensoidal  fabric.  The  rock  is  banded 
and  very  uniform  and  comprises  very  fine-grained 
quartz,  chlorite,  small  feldspar  microliths  aligned 
along,  or  at  slight  angles  to,  the  main  fabric  and 
fine-grained,  pale-coloured  titanite.  Rare,  small 
quartz  and  feldspar  megacrysts  with  dusty  cores 
are  present.  Fine-grained,  pale-coloured,  euhedral 
titanite  is  abundant  but  similar  sized,  pale-coloured 
TiO,  laths  are  rare. 

Notes 

It  displays  few  petrographical  characteristics  other 
than  the  pervasive  foliation  and  being  uniformly 
very  fine-grained.  It  lacks  feldspar  megacrysts 
and  graphite/carbonaceous  matter.  It  probably 
equates  to  Group  A  in  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
classification. 


‘The  Stone  Floor’,  Heelstone  area,  Stonehenge 
(Plate  2) 

SH80  +1167  121/L13/4  3.4.80 
Polished,  thin  section  NMW REB10H 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (21. 2g-  the  weight  being 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  a  hard  very  fine¬ 
grained,  slaty  rhyolite  with  darker  layers  and  a  strong 
planar  fabric.  The  cut  surface  is  a  uniform,  medium 
bluish-grey.  Limonite-stained  quartz  patches/veins 
cut  the  rock;  here,  the  limomte  is  associated  with 


Plate  2  SH80  +1167  121/L13/4.  A  foliated  rock  with 
chlorite  and  feldspar  microliths  lying  along  the  plane  of  the 
foliation.  A  large  chlorite  segregation  occurs  lower  centre  of  the 
field  of  view,  whilst  a  thin,  folded  quartz  veinlet  cuts  across 
the  foliation  and  has  axial  planes  to  the  folds  parallel  to  the 
orientation  of  the  foliation.  Small  titanite  aggregates  occur 
throughout.  Plane  polarised  light. 


voids  after  sulphides.  Quartz  and  pale  yellow-green 
chlorite  veinlets  and  large  quartz  segregations  with 
tabular  carbonate  are  present;  the  veins  appear 
to  be  folded  with  their  fold  axes  parallel  with  the 
foliation.  In  thin  section  the  rhyolite  displays  a 
planar  foliation  and  is  cross-cut  by  later,  thin,  fold- 
like  quartz  veinlets  or  by  quartz-chlorite  veins. 
Larger  quartz  segregations  enclose  pale,  inclusion- 
free,  tabular  carbonate  and  are  themselves  enclosed 
within  chlorite  rims.  The  main  rock  comprises  very 
fine-grained  20-30/im  long  chlorite  laths  and  small 
feldspar  microliths  aligned  along  the  foliation. 
Euhedral  plagioclase  and  simply  twinned,  subhedral 
feldspar  megacrysts  are  uncommon,  as  are  slightly 
coarser  grained  albite-chlorite  lenses.  Green  chlorite 
forms  veinlets,  small  segregations  or  locally  together 
with  minor  amounts  of  titanite,  and  10  x  <lqm 
carbonaceous  matter  surrounds  large  quartz  mosaics. 
Elsewhere  quartz  forms  thin  cross-cutting  veinlets 
some  of  which  are  folded  with  their  axial  planes 
parallel  with  the  foliation.  Pale-coloured  TiO,  grains 
and  poorly  crystalline  titanite  locally  associated 
with  graphite  are  rare.  Thin  graphite  veinlets  lie 
parallel  to  the  main  foliation.  Sulphides  are  minor 
in  amount  and  comprise  chalcopyrite  and  orange- 
coloured  sphalerite.  Limonite  grains  have  replaced 
probable  pyrite. 

Notes 

The  presence  of  rare,  euhedral  feldspar  megacrysts 
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Plate  3  SH80  +1252  116IL14I1.  A  foliated  rock  composed 
predominantly  of  very  fine-grained  chlorite,  feldspar  and 
titanite,  with  an  area  of  mosaic  quartz  which  encloses  very 
fine-grained  quartz- Pcarbonaceous  matter  with  a  cellular 
texture,  overall  with  a  rim  of  chlorite.  A  large  feldspar 
megacryst  (bottom  centre-right)  comprises  cloudy  albite 
intergrown  with  minor  clear  potassium  feldspar.  Plane 
polarised  light. 


Plate  4  FP06  Sq  50.  A  strongly  foliated,  streaked  rock  with  a 
slightly  lensoidal  fabric.  It  is  dominated  by  quartz  and  chlorite 
and  quartz-chlorite  dominated  veins  can  be  seen  lying  parallel 
to  the  foliation  and  cutting  it  at  a  high  angle.  A  large,  slightly 
rounded  feldspar  crystal  occurs  lower  centre  of  the  field  of 
view  and  the  foliation  can  be  seen  to  drape  around  it.  Plane 
polarised  light. 


and  fine-grained  graphite  associated  with  secondary 
quartz  has  not  been  recognised  from  Craig  Rhos-y- 
felin.  It  probably  equates  to  Group  B  in  the  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b)  classification. 


‘The  Stone  Floor’,  Heelstone  area,  Stonehenge 
(Plate  3) 

Labelled  SH80  +1252  116IL14/1  27.3.80,  precise 
context  subject  to  confirmation.  Polished  thin  section 
NM  W2344/3  Poor  section 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (6.6g-  the  weight  being 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  a  light  bluish-grey, 
strongly  slaty  rhyolite  with  dark  green  chlorite-rich 
layers.  The  cut  surface  is  a  uniform  light  bluish- 
grey  with  dark  quartz-rich  areas  and  shows  curved 
banding  with  alternating  very  fine-grained  and 
slightly  coarser-grained  bands  and  is  cut  by  0.1mm 
thick  quartz  veinlets.  In  thin  section  the  rock 
displays  a  feint  planar  foliation  but  is  cross-cut  by 
later  quartz,  quartz-chlorite  or  thin  chlorite  veinlets. 
A  feint  fabric  lies  at  high  angles  to  the  main  foliation. 
The  rock  is  banded  and  uniform  and  comprises 
titanite  intergrown  with  very  fine-grained  chlorite, 
feldspar  and  small  feldspar  microliths  aligned  along 
or  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  main  foliation.  Plagioclase 
feldspar  megacrysts  are  euhedral  or  show  a  minor 
sieve-like  (resorbed)  texture;  some  are  enclosed 


within  a  slightly  coarser  grained  groundmass  with 
much  lath-shaped  chlorite. 

Larger  mosaic  quartz  segregations  enclose 
very  fine-grained  quartz-Pcarbonaceous  matter 
with  a  cellular  texture  associated  with  chlorite  or 
fine-grained  quartz-chlorite  intergrowths  and  are 
themselves  enclosed  within  green  chlorite  rims. 
Fine-grained,  euhedral,  pale-coloured  titanite  is 
present,  some  titanite  being  associated  with  pale- 
coloured  TiO,  minerals.  Elsewhere,  TiO,  laths  are 
rare  and  may  have  pseudomorphed  primary  iron 
titanium  oxide  minerals. 

Notes 

The  presence  of  rare,  euhedral  feldspar  megacrysts 
and  fine-grained  carbonaceous  matter  associated 
with  secondary  quartz  has  not  been  recognised  from 
Craig  Rhos-y-felin.  It  belongs  to  Group  B  in  the  Ixer 
and  Bevins  (2011b)  classification. 

Cursus  Field  (post-Howard  material)  (Plate  4) 

FP06  Sq  50  Labelled  Bluestone  Two  polished  thin 
sections  Sq  50i  and  Sq  50 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (64g)  is  a  very  fine¬ 
grained  slaty  rhyolite  with  dark  grey  and  light 
greenish-grey  layers.  The  cut  surface  is  a  uniform 
greyish-blue  but  the  rock  is  cut  by  millimetre  thick, 
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pale  quartz  veins  carrying  a  very  fine-grained  black 
Pshale;  other  thinner,  green  chlorite  veinlets  are 
sinuous  and  also  cut  the  main,  planar  fabric  at  a 
high  angle. 

In  thin  section  the  rock  (section  Sq  50i)  is  a  fine¬ 
grained  quartz-chlorite  rock  with  a  feint  lensoidal 
fabric  within  a  streaked  fabric  that  is  cut  by  quartz- 
chlorite  ±  calcite  ±  graphite  veins.  These  veins  lie 
both  along  the  foliation  and  at  high  angles  to  it. 
A  very  fine-grained  chlorite  and  Pquartz  matrix 
encloses  simply  twinned  feldspar  microliths  and 
simply  or  polysynthetically  twinned  plagioclase 
megacrysts  that  show  incipient  alteration  to  brown 
secondary  minerals.  Some  of  the  larger  megacrysts 
show  partial  resorption  textures  or  disrupt  the 
surrounding  fine-grained  matrix  whilst  in  section 
Sq  50  one  large  megacryst  shows  a  pull-apart  texture 
infilled  with  chlorite  and  quartz.  Sigmoidal  or  planar 
veins  are  successively  infilled  by  fibrous  chlorite 
and  then  quartz  mosaics  that  locally  enclose  thin 
calcite  laths  and/or  5  x  1  to  20  x  2/im  graphite  flecks. 
Locally  flat  void  spaces  are  infilled  by  quartz-chlorite 
intergrowths  or  have  a  similar  petrography  to  the 
veins.  Graphite  seams  up  to  40p,m  wide  comprise 
5  x  lqm  size  laths;  typically  the  laths  carry  a  thin, 
lpm  wide,  higher  reflectance  band.  Much  graphite 
lies  along  the  foliation  of  the  rock  or  between  quartz 
crystals.  Elsewhere  it  forms  rims  up  to  5pm  wide 
around  quartz  or  chlorite  veins  or  20  -  60pm  diameter 
aggregates.  Rare  TiO,  grains,  some  intergrown 
with  minor  amounts  of  titanite,  are  pseudomorphs 
after  original  iron  titanium  oxide  minerals  and 
carry  minute  oxide  relicts.  In  thin  section  Sq  50  a 
zircon-like  accessory  mineral  and  titanite  associated 
with  graphite  are  present.  Rare,  orange-coloured 
sphalerite,  small  areas  of  fine-grained  hematite  and 
minor  amounts  of  limonite  are  present.  In  thin 
section  Sq50  traces  of  covelline  and  chalcopyrite 
are  associated  with  possible  epidote  and  limonite 
after  pyrite. 

Notes 

The  presence  of  euhedral  feldspar  megacrysts  and 
fine-grained  carbonaceous  matter  associated  with 
secondary  quartz  has  not  been  recognised  from  Craig 
Rhos-y-felin.  It  probably  belongs  to  Group  B  in  the 
Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  classification. 


Aubrey  Hole  7,  Stonehenge  (post-Howard 
material) 

AH08  (002)  ‘Slate’ 


Macroscopically  this  lithic  (16. Og)  is  a  mottled, 
medium  bluish-grey,  strongly  foliated,  slaty  rhyolite 
with  dark  greenish-grey  chlorite-rich  laminae.  The 
cut  surface  is  a  uniform,  fine-grained,  medium 
grey  with  alternating  pale-coloured  silica-rich 
and  darker  opaque-rich  layers  that  may  be  part  of 
very  tight  isoclinal  folds.  In  thin  section  the  acid 
volcanic  displays  an  intense  foliation.  A  very  fine¬ 
grained  matrix  comprises  very  thin  quartz/feldspar- 
rich  streaks  within  a  more  chlorite-titanite-rich 
groundmass.  X-ray  diffraction  (NMW  X-ray  number 
x2441)  shows  the  presence  of  quartz,  albite,  chlorite 
and  orthoclase.  Banding  is  seen  and  within  the  more 
silica-rich  bands  thin  axial  planar  folding  is  present, 
as  are  very  rare,  pale  brown,  possible  stilpnomelane 
wisps.  Rare  plagioclase  microliths  with  brown, 
cloudy  cores  and  clear  margins  lie  along  the  main 
foliation  with  very  rare,  larger,  untwinned  feldspar 
(probable  orthoclase)  laths.  Elsewhere  microliths  lie 
at  high  angles  to  the  main  foliation. 

Coarse-grained  quartz  mosaics  infill  veinlets 
lying  along  the  main  fabric.  Typically  they  are 
associated  with  green  chlorite  and  with  5-20  but 
up  to  40q.ni  long  graphite  flakes.  Much  graphite 
surrounds  quartz  grains.  Green  chlorite  layers/ 
veinlets  lie  along  the  foliation.  Titanite  is  widespread 
throughout  the  rock  as  radiating  spheres/spots  but 
pale-coloured  TiO,  crystals  are  very  rare. 

Notes 

The  presence  of  euhedral  feldspar  megacrysts 
and  fine-grained  carbonaceous  matter  associated 
with  secondary  quartz  has  not  been  recognised 
from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin,  although  the  presence  of 
stilpnomelane  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  that  outcrop. 
It  belongs  to  Group  B  in  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
classification. 


Howard’s  Group  Bi 

Heelstone  Ditch  (East),  Stonehenge 

SH  79  +602  L/L5  11.6.79 
Polished  thin  section  NMW2344/6 

Macroscopically  this  possibly  flaked  lithic  (1.4g 
being  the  weight  after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is 
a  light  grey  rhyolite  with  a  sub-cuneiform  texture. 
When  freshly  cut  the  surface  is  a  light  bluish-grey 
with  a  planar  foliation  and  a  very  lensoidal  fabric.  In 
thin  section  the  rock  has  a  planar  foliation  associated 
with  a  lensoidal  fabric.  It  comprises  elongated  fine- 
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Plate  5  SH80  +1232  1 18/Ll 3/1.  A  foliated  rock  with 
streaky  lenses.  The  darker  areas  in  the  image  comprise  very 
fine-grained  quartz,  chlorite,  titanite  and  feldspar  microhths 
whilst  the  lighter,  lensoidal  areas  comprise  predominantly 
quartz  with  small  titanite  spheres.  Stilpnomelane  needles  lie 
both  parallel  to  and  at  high  angles  to  the  dominant  foliation. 
Plane  polarised  light. 

grained  quartz-feldspar-chlorite-titanite  lenses 
within  a  very  fine-grained  quartz- Pfeldspar  matrix 
passing  into  alternating  fine-grained  quartz-rich  and 
slightly  coarser  grained  chlorite-feldspar-rich  bands. 
Some  of  the  coarser  feldspar-chlorite-titanite  lenses 
are  probably  former  microtonalite  clasts.  Small, 
discrete  feldspar  microliths  are  simply  twinned 
and  mainly  lie  along  the  foliation.  Rounded  zircon 
is  rare,  as  is  fine-grained  Ti02  within  larger  titanite 
aggregates.  A  little  micritic  carbonate  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  flake. 

Notes 

Although  this  lithic  shows  little  that  is  distinctive  it 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  rocks  from  Craig 
Rhos-y-felin.  It  probably  equates  to  Group  A  in  the 
Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  lb)  classification. 

‘The  Stone  Floor’,  Heelstone  area,  Stonehenge 
(Plate  5) 


Plate  6  SH  19  +73  A/L3.  A  foliated  rock  showing  a  well- 
developed  lensoidal  fabric.  The  darker  areas  in  the  image 
comprise  quartz,  chlorite,  feldspar  and  titanite  whilst  the 
lighter  areas  are  dominated  by  quartz  and  titanite  spheres. 

Plane  polarised  light. 


patches  are  0.1  to  0.2mm  long.  In  thin  section  the 
rock  has  streaky  lenses  comprising  very  fine-grained 
quartz  mosaics  that  characteristically  carry  10-40/xm 
diameter  titanite  spheres.  Locally,  slightly  coarser 
grained  quartz-stilpnomelane-albite  aggregates 
occur  in  the  centres  of  these  streaks.  However  much 
of  the  rock  comprises  fine-grained  quartz-chlorite 
intergrowths  with  very  rare  plagioclase  microliths. 
Brown  wispy  stilpnomelane  is  largely  aligned  along 
the  foliation  but  some  laths  lie  at  a  high  angle  to  it. 
It  is  not  evenly  distributed  but  is  concentrated  in 
layers  and  within  poorly  defined,  thin  Pveinlets. 
Euhedral  zircon,  chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  orange- 
coloured  sphalerite  and  euhedral  pyrite  are  very 
rare,  as  is  pale-coloured  TiO,.  Limonite  has  replaced 
some  sulphides. 

Notes 

This  lithic  carries  almost  all  of  the  diagnostic  features 
found  in  rock  samples  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin.  It  is 
a  typical  ‘snowflake’  rhyolite.  It  belongs  to  Group  C 
in  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  lb)  classification. 


SH80  +1232  11 8/Ll  3/1  25.3.80 
Polished  thin  section  NMIV REB  12H 

Macroscopically  this  Pflaked  lithic  (16.0g)  is  pale 
blue  with  a  snowflake/sub-cuneiform  fabric  with 
pale  discs  up  to  2mm  in  length.  When  freshly  cut  the 
surface  is  a  medium  bluish-grey  with  pale-coloured, 
1mm  diameter,  equant  to  sub-rounded  spots  and  thin 
streaks/lenses  2mm  long  and  0.4mm  thick.  Rare  dark 


Howard’s  Group  Bii 

Heelstone  Ditch  (West),  Heelstone  area,  Stonehenge 
(Plate  6) 

SH79  +73A/L3  31.5.79 
Polished  thin  section  NMW2344/10 
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Macroscopically  this  lithic  (11. 3g  being  the  weight 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  pale  bluish-grey 
with  very  thin  pale  ‘laths’.  The  cut  surface  is  a 
uniform  light  bluish-grey  with  a  planar  foliation 
and  a  lensoidal  fabric.  In  thin  section  the  rock  has 
a  planar  foliation  with  a  strong  lensoidal  fabric  and 
comprises  fine-grained  quartz  with  very  fine-grained 
10-20  but  up  to  40/rm  diameter  titanite  spheres 
alternating  with  slightly  coarser  grained  feldspar- 
chlorite-titanite  ±  mosaic  quartz-rich  lenses.  A  few 
lenses  have  feldspar  microliths  with  dusty  cores 
within  them  and  these  may  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  microtonalite.  A  quartz  mosaic  vein, 
locally  within  a  thin  green  chlorite  rim,  lies  along  the 
main  fabric  and  locally  stylolite-like  veinlets  cross¬ 
cut  the  foliation  at  high  angles.  Euhedral,  unzoned 
zircon,  euhedral  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  altering  to 
fine-grained  pyrite/marcasite  and  then  to  limonite 
are  all  rare.  Pyrrhotite  is  associated  with  orange 
sphalerite  and  chalcopyrite.  Euhedral  titanite,  some 
in  thin  veinlets,  is  more  abundant  than  TiO?.  Thin, 
0.2mm  thick,  fine-grained  carbonate  coats  some  of 
the  surface  of  the  sample. 

Notes 

The  planar  foliation  and  lensoidal  fabric  are  typical 
characteristics  of  rocks  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin.  It 
belongs  to  Group  C  in  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
classification. 


Heelstone  Ditch  (West),  Stonehenge 

SH  79  +86A/L3  31.5.79 
Polished  thin  section  NMW2344/4 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (8.1g  being  the  weight 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  pale  bluish-grey 
with  l-3mm  long  pale  discs  and  has  a  typical 
snowflake  texture.  The  cut  surface  is  also  light 
bluish-grey  with  a  very  strong  foliation.  The  rock 
is  cut  at  high  angles  to  the  main  fabric  by  sinuous, 
0.2-0. 3mm  wide,  quartz  veins.  In  thin  section  the 
rock  has  a  feint  planar  fabric  with  elongated  lenses 
comprising  very  fine-grained  quartz  mosaics  that 
characteristically  carry  5-40qm  diameter  titanite 
spheres  lying  along  the  foliation.  Very  locally  fold¬ 
like  veinlets  with  an  identical  composition  cut  the 
main  fabric  at  high  angles.  The  lenses  are  enclosed 
within  fine-grained  quartz/feldspar-chlorite-titanite 
intergrowths,  locally  with  stilpnomelane.  Very 
rare  plagioclase  microliths  lie  at  high  angles  to  the 


foliation.  Brown,  wispy  stilpnomelane  is  aligned 
along  the  foliation  but  some  laths  lie  at  a  high  angle 
to  it.  It  is  not  evenly  distributed  and  is  mainly  absent 
from  the  fine-grained  quartz-rich  discs.  Elsewhere  it 
is  associated  with  poorly  defined,  thin  stylolite-like 
opaque-rich  veinlets  that  cross-cut  the  foliation.  A 
single  large  brown  calcite  clot  with  a  chlorite  rim 
lies  within  fine-grained  quartz;  it  too  carries  titanite 
spheres.  Euhedral,  zoned  and  unzoned  zircon,  some 
in  small  aggregates,  are  present. 

Notes 

This  is  a  typical  ‘snowflake’  rhyolite  and  carries 
almost  all  of  the  diagnostic  features  found  at 
Craig  Rhos-y-felm.  It  belongs  to  Group  C  in  the 
classification  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b). 


Heelstone  Ditch  (West),  Stonehenge 

SH  79  +555  T/Ll  8.6.79  Polished  thin  section 
NM  W  REB  9H  Worked  lithic? 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  ( 1 1 0.4g  being  the  weight 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  light  bluish-grey 
with  a  pervasive,  very  fine-grained  sub-cuneiform 
texture.  The  cut  surface  is  pale  blue  with  fine-grained 
quartz  bands  alternating  with  slightly  coarser 
grained  bands  both  about  0.1mm  thick  and  disc¬ 
shaped  slightly  coarser  grained  areas  up  to  0.7mm 
in  length.  A  thin,  0.1mm  wide,  quartz  vein  lies  along 
the  foliation.  In  thin  section  the  rock  is  uniform  with 
both  a  planar  foliation  and  feint  lensoidal  fabric. 
It  comprises  very  fine-grained  quartz/untwinned 
feldspar,  chlorite  and  fine-grained  titanite  with  rare, 
small  feldspar  microliths  aligned  along  the  main 
fabric.  Trace  amounts  of  zircon  are  present.  Slightly 
coarser  grained  albite-chlorite-titanite  ±  quartz 
microtonalite  lenses,  some  with  thin,  incomplete, 
chlorite  rims,  are  rare.  Thin  quartz  veinlets  comprise 
quartz  mosaics  accompanied  by  minor  albite  and 
titanite,  all  within  thin  chlorite  rims,  and  lie  along 
the  foliation.  Pale-coloured  TiO,  is  associated  with 
pale-coloured  poorly  crystalline  titanite,  although 
within  veinlets  the  latter  has  a  radiating  habit.  A  very 
thin  micrite  film  lies  on  the  sample  surface. 

Notes 

This  sample  belongs  to  Group  A  of  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2011b)  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin. 
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Heelstone  Ditch  (East),  Stonehenge  (Plates  7a  and 
7b) 

SH79  +520M/L2  31.5.79 
Polished  thin  section  NMW2344/9 

This  has  been  fully  described  and  figured  in  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b,  28)  as  a  type  example  of  the  ‘jovian’ 
texture  that  occurs  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
Craig  Rhos-y-felin  outcrop. 

Notes 

This  sample  belongs  to  Group  C  of  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2011b)  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin. 

Heelstone  Ditch  (East),  Stonehenge 

SH  79  +449D/L6  7.6.79 
Polished  thin  section  NMW2344/7 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (4.5g  being  the  weight 
after  removal  of  the  1980  slice)  is  a  light  bluish-grey. 
It  is  uniform,  with  a  planar  foliation  and  a  strongly 
developed  lensoidal  fabric.  Colourless  lenses  1.0 
x  0.1mm  in  size  are  present  in  a  fine-grained 
mottled  matrix.  The  flake  is  sharp  edged.  In  thin 
section  the  rock  has  a  planar  foliation  locally  with 
a  strong  lensoidal  fabric  and  comprises  elongated, 
fine-grained  quartz  lenses  with  very  fine-grained 
2-5;U.m  diameter  titanite  spheres  within  a  slightly 
coarser  grained  chlorite-rich  matrix.  This  passes 
into  alternating  fine-grained  quartz-rich  and  slightly 
coarser  grained  chlorite-feldspar-rich  bands.  Locally 
this  banding  looks  folded  and  thin  chlorite  veinlets 
follow  the  fabric.  Feldspar  microliths,  the  largest 
with  dusty  cores,  are  simply  twinned  and  mainly 
lie  at  high  angles  to  the  main  lamination;  many  are 
present  within  the  fine-grained  quartz-rich  areas. 
Lensoidal  knots  of  slightly  coarser  grained  lath¬ 
shaped  feldspar  (?albite)-chlorite  ±  titanite  and  trace 
amounts  of  stilpnomelane  are  present;  within  these 
knots,  feldspar  lies  at  high  angles  to  the  foliation. 
Quartz  crystals,  euhedral  to  rounded  zircon  and 
unaltered  pyrrhotite  are  all  rare.  Very  fine-grained 
TiO,  is  widespread  and  small  rhombic  titanite  often 
forms  small  clusters. 

Notes 

This  lithic  is  both  macroscopically  and 
microscopically  a  member  of  Group  C  of  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b)  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin. 


Plate  la  SH  19  +5 20  M/L2.  A  foliated  rock  showing  a 
‘jovian  texture.  The  lighter  lenses  and  streaks  are  dominated 
by  quartz  which  alternate  with  darker  chlorite-rich  lenses 
(grey)  and  titanite  (black).  A  small,  rounded  lithic  fragment  is 
probably  microtonalite.  Plane  polarised  light. 


Plate  lb  SH  19  +520  M/L2.  The  same  field  of  view  as 
la.  The  lighter  coloured  quartz-rich  lenses  set  within  a 
darker  chlorite-rich  matrix  carrying  titanite  (black)  show  the 
characteristic  jovian’  texture.  A  thin  quartz  veinlet  lies  along 
the  foliation.  Crossed  polarised  light. 

Howard’s  Group  B  (not  further  sub-divided) 

Heelstone  Ditch  (East),  Stonehenge 

SH  19  +677  A/Li  (C)  29.5.19 
Open  University  thin  section  OU16 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  (126g)  was  described  as 
a  very  fine-grained  blue-grey  aphyric  rhyolite  with 
a  narrow  weathered  surface  (Thorpe  et  al.  1991).  It 
is  inhomogeneous,  with  slightly  coarser  grained 
chlorite-bearing  streaks  within  a  very  fine-grained 
quartz-rich  matrix,  but  shows  a  clear  foliation. 
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Later  coarser-grained  quartz  mosaics  associated 
with  chlorite  lie  along  the  main  foliation.  In  thin 
section  the  rock  has  a  planar  foliation  and  comprises 
fine-grained  quartz  with  irregular  lenses  and  streaks 
comprising  slightly  coarser  grained  lath-shaped 
feldspar  (albite)-chlorite  ±  titanite  ±  stilpnomelane; 
here  the  feldspars  lie  at  high  angles  to  the  foliation. 
Plagioclase  microliths  mainly  lie  along  the  foliation 
but  some  are  at  high  angles  to  the  main  fabric  and 
rare,  small  plagioclase  megacrysts  have  brown  cloudy 
cores  and  clearer  margins.  Very  rare,  coarse-grained 
feldspar-chlorite-titanite  knots  are  interpreted  as 
former  microtonalite  clasts.  Small,  lensoidal  quartz 
mosaics  are  widespread  and  have  minor  amounts  of 
chlorite  and  radiating  titanite  in  their  cores.  Larger 
coarse-grained  quartz  mosaics,  some  with  serrated 
margins,  have  pale  green  chlorite  and  minor  brown 
stilpnomelane  flakes  on  their  margins  but  are  free  of 
other  phases.  A  thin  quartz-chlorite-titanite  veinlet 
lies  along  the  foliation,  as  do  quartz-chlorite  and 
chlorite-stilpnomelane  veinlets.  Euhedral,  rounded 
and  broken  zircon  crystals  are  present.  Thin  brown 
carbonate  with  clear  rims  lies  along  a  thin  veinlet 
within  the  main  foliation. 

Notes 

Much  of  the  lithic  is  fine-grained  and  similar  to 
Group  A,  but  in  parts  it  has  a  fabric.  This  lithic 
belongs  to  Group  A/C  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin. 

Heelstone  Ditch  (East),  Stonehenge  (Plate  8) 

SH  79  +677AILi  (B)  29.5.79 
Open  University  thin  section  OU17 

Macroscopically  this  lithic  ( 1 76g)  was  described  as  a 
rhyolitic  ignimbrite  with  a  fine  blue-grey  fabric  with 
banding  and  vesicles  and  flattened  clasts  (Thorpe 
et  al.  1991). 

The  uniform  rock  is  light  grey  with  a  very  strong 
foliation  that  is  cut  at  high  angles  by  sinuous, 
0.2-0. 3mm  wide,  dark  veins.  Clear,  l-2mm  long, 
but  0. 1-0. 3mm  thick  discs  are  present  within  a  fine¬ 
grained  matrix.  It  has  a  typical  ‘snowflake’  fabric.  In 
thin  section  the  rock  has  a  foliation  with  elongated 
streaky  lenses,  comprising  very  fine-grained  quartz 
that  characteristically  carries  titanite  spheres  plus 
rare  carbonate  and  stilpnomelane  lying  along  the 
main  lamination.  The  main  groundmass  comprises 
fine-grained  quartz-chlorite,  very  locally  with 
stilpnomelane  wisps.  Plagioclase  microliths  are  very 


Plate  8  SH  79  +677  A/Li  (B).  Also  numbered  as  OU1 7.  A 
foliated  rock  with  the  ‘snowflake’  texture  showing  a  strongly 
lensoidal  fabric  comprising  lighter  lenses  dominated  by  quartz 
carrying  titanite  spheres  whilst  the  darker  matrix  to  the  lenses 
comprises  chlorite  and  quartz  with  some  stilpnomelane.  Thin, 
folded,  dark  veinlets  cut  across  the  foliation  and  the  axial 
planes  to  the  folds  lie  parallel  to  the  dominant  rock  foliation. 

Plane  polarised  light. 

rare  and  some  lie  at  high  angles  to  the  foliation. 
Brown  wispy  stilpnomelane  is  not  evenly  distributed 
but  is  concentrated  within  well-defined  stylolitic 
veinlets  that  cut  the  main  fabric  at  very  high  angles; 
trace  amounts  of  euhedral  TiCL  minerals  are  present 
in  these  veinlets.  Later,  coarser  grained  quartz 
mosaics  within  thin  chlorite  sheaths  are  present  in 
voids  and  Psinuous  cross  cutting  veins.  Euhedral 
zoned  zircon  as  single  crystals  or  as  small  aggregates 
is  present. 

Notes 

This  sample,  which  is  very  similar  to  SH  79  +86 
A/L3,  SH80  + 1232  U8IL13/1  and  to  SH08  695  from 
the  April  2008  Darvill  and  Wainwright  Stonehenge 
excavation,  is  a  typical  ‘snowflake’  rhyolite  (as 
are  the  others);  hence  it  carries  almost  all  of  the 
diagnostic  features  found  at  Craig  Rhos-y-felin.  It 
belongs  to  Group  C  in  the  classification  of  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (201  lb). 


Discussion 

Table  1  shows  the  petrographical  classification  of 
fourteen  lithics  comprising  twelve  excavated  by 
Pitts  from  the  Heelstone  area  (including  four  from 
‘The  Stone  Floor’),  plus  one  each  from  the  Cursus 
Field  and  from  Aubrey  Hole  7.  The  table  also  shows 
Howard’s  original  rhyolite  classification  together 
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Table  1 :  The  classification  of  lithics  from  the  Heelstone  area.  Lithics  with  asterisked  numbers  are  from  ‘The  Stone  Floor’. 
OU:  Open  University  sample. 


Sample  number 

Howard  (1982) 

Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2011b) 

Comments. 

*SH80  +1116  123/L13/3 

Group  A 

Group  A? 

Different  from  all  others. 

*SH  80  +1167  121/L13/4 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Tight  group 

*SH  80  +1252  11 6/Ll  4/1 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Tight  group 

FP06  Sauare  50. 

Cursus  Field 

Group  B 

Tight  group 

AH08  (002)  ‘Slate’ 

Aubrey  Hole  7 

Group  B 

Tight  group 

SH  19  +602  L/L5 

Group  B(i) 

Group  A 

*SH  80  +1232  11 8/Ll  3/1 

Group  B(i) 

Group  C 

‘Snowflake’  rhvohte 

SH79  +73A/L3 

Group  B(ii) 

Group  C 

SH  79  +86A/L3 

Group  B(ii) 

Group  C 

‘Snowflake’  rhyolite 

SH  79  +555  T/Ll 

Group  B(ii) 

Group  A 

SH  79  +449  D/L6 

Group  B(ii) 

Group  C 

SH  79  +520M/L2 

Group  B(ii) 

Group  C 

Type  ‘Jovian’ 

SH  79  +677  A/Li  (C) 

Group  B 

Group  A/C 

Fine-grained  rhyolite  (OU) 

SH  79  +677  A/Li  (B) 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Rhyolitic  ignimbrite  (OU). ‘Snowflake’  rhyolite 

with  the  present  reclassification  using  the  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b)  scheme. 

It  can  be  seen  that  Howard’s  two  main  groups 
correspond  with  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
scheme;  her  Group  A  corresponding  largely  with 
Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  Group  B  and  her  Group 
B  corresponding  with  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b) 
A  and  C  groups.  The  sub-division  of  her  Group 
B,  however,  is  not  reflected  in  the  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2011b)  scheme  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
fabrics  do  show  some  variability,  do  not  have  sharp 
boundaries,  and  grade  into  each  other.  This  is 
especially  true  for  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  two  major 
groups  A  and  C. 

A  group  of  five  lithics  excavated  from  the 
Heelstone  and  Aubrey  Hole  7  areas  of  Stonehenge 
and  from  the  Cursus  Field  to  the  northeast  of 
Stonehenge  make  up  the  Group  B  ‘rhyolite  with 
fabric’  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b).  It  is  probable 
that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  minor  amounts  of ‘slate’ 
that  have  been  recognised  macroscopically  from 
the  Stonehenge  debitage  and  a  few  lithics  classed 
as  ‘rhyolite  with  sub-planar  fabric’  (Ixer  2008 
unpublished  data)  may  also  belong  to  this  group. 
However,  the  group  is  numerically  very  small  ((Ixer 
and  Bevins  (2011b)  calling  it  a  major  group  is  in 
fact  misleading))  and  has  only  now  been  described 
in  detail,  so  completing  the  detailed  descriptions  of 
all  the  types  of  rhyolitic  debitage. 

Despite  being  very  minor  in  amount  (comprising 
150g  from  4500g  in  total  i.e.  3.00%  of  the  total 
rhyolites  by  weight)  Howard  recognised  that  a 
group  of  flat,  tabular  fragments  of  rhyolite/rhyolitic 
tuff  was  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically 
separate  from  the  bulk  of  the  rhyolites  excavated 
from  the  Heelstone  area  and  classified  them  as 


her  Group  A.  They  were  described  as  having  ‘...a 
smooth,  satiny  surface,  platy  fracture  and  distinctive 
blue-grey  colour;  this  type  ...  appears  laminated’ 
and  indeed  they  do  show  dark  greenish  surfaces 
and  superficially  look  like  chloritic  slate.  Her 
microscopical  description  of  three  thin  sections 
(SH80  +1116  123 /LI 3/3,  SH80  +1167  121/L13/4, 
and  SH80  +1252  116/L14/1)  records  ‘...a  very  fine¬ 
grained  felsitic  texture  with  approximately  parallel 
orientation  of  the  constituent  microlites.  Secondary 
green  chlorite  is  present  as  streaks  or  amorphous 
aggregates  surrounding  interstitial  impurities 
resembling  fine-grained  quartzite.  Small  quantities 
of  a  dark  opaque  mineral  (probably  magnetite) 
are  scattered  as  minute  flecks  throughout  the 
groundmass’.  Examination  using  both  transmitted 
and  reflected  light  shows  that  the  ‘fine-grained 
quartzite  impurities’  are  secondary  mosaic  quartz 
veinlets  or  quartz  segregations  within  chlorite 
margins  and  the  ‘dark,  opaque  mineral’  is  not 
magnetite  but  titanite  and/or  carbonaceous  matter. 

These  three  samples  can  be  divided  into  two  sub¬ 
groups.  Firstly  there  is  a  single  sample,  SH80  +1116 
123/Ll 3/3,  from  the  Heelstone  area,  which  is  a  non¬ 
descript  strongly  foliated  rhyolite.  This  lacks  the  two 
characteristic  petrographical  elements  of  Howard’s 
Group  B  (namely  the  presence  of  feldspar  megacrysts 
and  graphite/carbonaceous  matter);  indeed  it  lacks 
much  character  but  is  strongly  foliated  and  as 
strongly  foliated  rhyolites  have  not  been  recognised 
from  elsewhere  in  southwest  Wales  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  this  lithic  is  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin 
and  it  is  safer  to  assign  it  to  Group  A  (flinty  rhyolite) 
of  the  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  scheme. 

The  other  two  Howard  Group  A  samples  and  the 
single  lithics  from  the  Cursus  Field  and  Aubrey  Hole 
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7  are  lithologically  very  similar  despite  coming  from 
different  areas  in  the  Stonehenge  Landscape.  They 
are  also  foliated  but  share  a  number  of  distinctive 
features,  namely  the  presence  of  plagioclase  and 
potassium  feldspar  megacrysts  and  late  mosaic  quartz 
segregations  entraining  graphite/carbonaceous 
matter;  neither  of  these  petrographic  characteristics 
has  been  recognised  from  in  situ  samples  from 
Craig  Rhos-y-felin  as  discussed  in  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(201  lb).  If  the  four  samples  do  come  from  an  as  yet 
unsampled  part  of  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  and,  if  an  in 
situ  match  can  be  found,  it  offers  the  possibility  of 
a  third  example  of  ‘microprovenancing’,  alongside 
Locality  8  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  with  the 
highly  distinctive  ‘jovian’  textured  rhyolite,  and  the 
two  or  three  localities  on  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  where 
stilpnomelane-bearing  rhyolites  occur. 

The  seven  lithics  belonging  to  Howard’s  Groups 
Bi  and  Bh  plus  two  Group  B  lithics  (not  sub-divided 
by  Howard  but  sectioned  by  Thorpe  et  al.  (1991)) 
comprise  mixtures  of  Groups  A  and  C  using  Ixer 
and  Bevins’  (2011b)  classification  but  predominately 
belong  to  Group  C.  Two,  namely  SH  79  +602  L/L5 
(Group  Bi)  and  SH  79  +555  T/Ll  (Group  Bii), 
are  petrographically  similar  to  each  other  and  are 
typical  Group  A  flinty  rhyolites  of  Ixer  and  Bevins 
(2011b).  Lithic  SH  79  +677  A/Li  ( C )  sectioned  by 
Thorpe  et  al.  (1991)  (their  OU16)  is  fine-grained 
with  a  strong  foliation  and  shares  characteristics  of 
both  Groups  A  and  C.  Although  the  petrography 
of  all  three  lithics  confirms  their  being  from  Craig 
Rhos-y-felin,  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
be  able  to  provenance  them  more  precisely  within 
those  crags. 

The  final  six  lithics  are  all  Group  C  using  the 
Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  lb)  classification,  lithologically 
being  ‘rhyolite  with  fabric’  and  include  three 
‘snowflake’  rhyolites;  all  are  characteristic  of 
rocks  that  are  present  in  a  number  of  sub-crops  at 
Craig  Rhos-y-felin  but  it  is  not  possible  to  further 
provenance  them.  There  is,  however,  an  exception; 
SH  79  +520M/L2  is  one  of  the  type  examples  of  the 
‘jovian-textured’  rhyolite  that  has  been  provenanced 
to  Locality  8  at  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of 
Craig  Rhos-y-felin,  as  fully  described  in  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (201  lb). 

The  detailed  lithological  classification  of  the 
rhyolite  debitage  from  ‘The  Stone  Floor’  excavated 
in  1980  and  designated  SH80  L13  and  probably  L14 
in  Table  1  may  be  of  special  significance  as  it  is  from 
a  secure  context,  uncontaminated  by  later  activity. 

Examination  of  the  rhyolites  from  ‘The  Stone 
Floor’  plus  other  SH80  L13  rhyolites  classified 


on  their  macroscopical  characteristics  (Ixer 
unpublished)  show  that  they  belong  to  Groups  B  and 
C  and  perhaps  A  in  Ixer  and  Bevins’  classification 
and  hence  are  all  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin.  None 
match  any  above  surface  orthostat  but  as  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011a  and  b)  suggest  buried  orthostat  32e 
may  also  come  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  and  so  could 
be  the  source  of  some  of  the  rhyolitic  debitage. 

These  data  are  quite  consistent  with  Pitts  who 
wrote  ‘While  most  of  the  stone  types  present  at 
Stonehenge  are  represented  in  the  floor,  in  no  case 
do  the  quantity  of  the  flakes  or  fragments  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  shaping  of  megaliths  occurred 
within  the  excavated  area.  It  is  suggested  instead 
that  any  stone  inside  the  structure  is  there  as  a 
result  of  opportunistic  use  of  the  unusually  varied 
raw  material  available  during  the  later  phases  of 
Stonehenge’ (1982,  102). 

In  addition,  Pitts  (1982,  89,  fig.  9)  shows  the 
spatial  distribution  of  all  the  bluestone  fragments 
designated  as  dolerite,  rhyolite  and  basic  tuffs 
(equivalent  to  Ixer’s  volcanics  with  sub-planar 
fabric)  in  the  eastern  segment  of  the  Heelstone 
Ditch.  There  is  no  fine-scale  separation  between  the 
different  types  of  bluestone,  a  distribution  pattern 
that  appears  to  be  widespread  in  the  Stonehenge 
Landscape  (excepting  perhaps  the  Stonehenge  Great 
Cursus  area).  The  rhyolites  in  this  assemblage  also 
belong  to  Ixer  and  Bevins’  groups  A  and  C,  and  hence 
were  sourced  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin. 


Conclusions 

The  description  of  Group  B  rhyolitic  lithics 
(following  the  classification  of  Ixer  and  Bevins, 
2011b)  in  this  paper  completes  the  detailed 
petrographical  descriptions  of  the  rhyolite  debitage 
begun  in  2010.  The  classification  scheme  for  the 
Stonehenge  rhyolite  debitage  proposed  by  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b),  and  very  slightly  modified  in  this 
paper,  has  been  successfully  used  to  assign  almost 
all  of  a  set  of  previously  described  rhyolitic  material 
into  one  of  five  main  groups  (A  -  E).  Hence  a  set 
of  historical  data  has  been  integrated  into  a  more 
modern  and  hopefully  more  universal  scheme. 

With  the  exception  of  SH80  +1116  123/L13/3, 
the  members  of  Howard’s  group  A,  together  with 
rare  representatives  throughout  the  Stonehenge 
Landscape,  namely  a  lithic  from  the  Cursus  Field 
and  one  from  Aubrey  Hole  7,  form  a  very  cohesive 
petrographical  group.  Although  equivalent  rocks 
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are  still  to  be  recognised  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin 
the  strong  foliation  within  the  group  and  presence 
of  minor  stilpnomelane  in  AH08  (002)  ‘Slate’  do 
suggest  an  origin  from  this  locality.  Howard’s  Group 
A  is  valid  therefore  and  is  equivalent  to,  and  indeed 
in  this  paper  partly  defines,  the  minor  Group  B  of 
Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  lb). 

Lithic  SH  80  +1116  123/L13/3  lacks  the  two 
characteristic  petrographical  elements  of  the  Group 
B  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  lb);  it  lacks  much  character 
and  it  is  safer  to  assign  it  to  Group  A  of  Ixer  and 
Bevins  (2011b),  ‘flinty  rhyolite’  based  upon  its 
strong  foliation. 

Lithics  belonging  to  Howard’s  Groups  Bi  and  Bii 
plus  the  two  Group  B  lithics  sectioned  by  Thorpe 
et  al.  (1991)  are  randomly  distributed  between 
Groups  A  and  C  of  Ixer  and  Bevins  (2011b)  but  are 
predominately  from  Group  C.  Howard’s  two  sub¬ 
divisions  do  not  appear  to  be  meaningful,  confirming 
her  observation  that  the  group  was  ‘texturally  very 
variable’. 

The  petrography  of  all  these  lithics  suggests  that 
the  rocks  originated  at  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  but  only  in  one  case  can  a  very 
localised  (metre  scale)  provenance  be  proposed.  It 
is  hoped  that  further  very  detailed  sampling  and 
petrographical  and  petrological  description  of  lithics 
from  these  outcrops  will  provide  additional  detailed 
provenances. 

The  classification  scheme  is  robust  enough 
to  re-classify  all  previously  excavated  rhyolitic 
debitage  (and  most  likely  any  future  material) 
and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  used  in  further 
accounts.  One  immediate  benefit  would  be  that  a 
more  detailed  distribution  of  the  rhyolite  debitage 
throughout  the  Stonehenge  Landscape  could  be 
mapped  as  demonstrated  for  the  Heelstone  area. 
This  in  turn  could  help  answer  questions  about  the 
possible  number  of  different  rhyolitic  orthostats, 
where  and  why  the  debitage  was  manufactured  and 
was  it  restricted  to  the  in  situ  dressing  of  orthostat(s) 
or  more  widely  distributed  suggesting  the  flaking  of 
hand-size  material. 

Context  and  significance  of 
the  stone  assemblages 
by  Mike  Pitts 

It  is  over  30  years  since  I  and  colleagues  excavated 
what  I  called  ‘The  Stone  Floor’,  20m  outside  the 


main  entrance  to  the  Stonehenge  earthwork  enclosure 
(Pitts  1982).  Its  discovery  was  not  anticipated,  and 
seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  excavation  of 
only  one  comparable  feature  ( in  this  case  apparently 
of  sarsen  only),  by  William  Hawley  in  1923  south¬ 
east  of  the  nearby  Heelstone.  Despite  the  recent 
excavation  of  large  areas  close  to  Stonehenge,  and 
one  trench  near  the  centre  of  the  site  (Darvill  and 
Wainwright  2009;  and  see  references  in  Pitts  2009) 
the  1980  floor  remains  unique.  It  is  the  only  large 
collection  of  stone  debris  from  Stonehenge  that  can 
be  regarded  as  in  situ  (Montague  in  Cleal  et  al.  1995, 
376-8).  The  entire  matrix  from  which  it  was  retrieved 
was  sieved  through  a  1/4  in  (6mm)  mesh. 

It  is  thus  particularly  pleasing  to  see  a  new  study 
of  material  from  the  floor  (samples  prefixed  SH  80), 
the  first  significant  one  to  have  occurred.  At  the 
time  of  excavation,  my  main  goal  was  to  argue  that 
the  debris  was  ancient,  not  modern.  Conventional 
wisdom  was  then  to  assume  that  stone  debris  at 
the  site  derived  largely  from  relatively  recent 
destruction,  perhaps  Roman  and  certainly  19th 
century,  a  view  taken  by  Richard  Atkinson,  who 
visited  the  dig  in  1979  but  did  not  see  the  stone  floor 
in  1980  (and  who  was  invited  by  the  Department  of 
the  Environment  to  referee  my  publication). 

I  proposed  that  the  floor  was  contemporary 
with  the  construction  of  Stonehenge,  noting  the 
quantities  of  outer  sarsen  ‘cortex’  and  a  late  Neolithic 
flint  arrowhead;  there  were  no  pieces  that  could  be 
shown  to  have  come  from  dressed  megaliths  (we  did 
find  a  piece  of  spotted  dolerite  that  looked  like  part 
of  a  former  megalith,  not  in  the  floor  but  in  1979  at  a 
level  in  the  Heelstone  Ditch  where  modern  artefacts 
occurred:  Pitts  1982,  find  no.  325).  However,  it 
could  also  be  argued  that  the  floor  was  associated 
with  hypothetical  prehistoric  destruction.  The  very 
small  Beaker  sherds  found  could  be  compatible  with 
the  wide  radiocarbon  date  from  floated  charcoal, 
3400 ±  150  BP  (HAR-4878),  or  2140-1390  cal  BC  at 
95%  confidence. 

This  determination  was  not  unreasonably 
rejected  in  the  1990s  dating  programme  on  grounds 
of  poor  documentation  (Allen  and  Bayliss  in  Cleal 
et  al.  1995,  519).  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
at  around  the  time  it  was  obtained,  the  same  lab 
(unknown  to  archaeologists)  had  dated  a  human 
skeleton  excavated  at  Stonehenge  to  cal  AD 
670-990  ( 1 1 90  ±  80  BP,  HAR  no  number).  Surviving 
documentation  for  this  is  even  poorer  (A  Bayliss  in 
Pitts  et  al.  2002,  134),  but  the  result  is  remarkably 
similar  to  a  well-documented  date  from  the  same 
skeleton,  obtained  under  modern  conditions,  of  cal 
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AD  660-890  (Hamilton  et  al.  2007).  Perhaps  the 
stone  floor  date  should  not  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Such  issues  of  context  are  extremely  important  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  different 
types  of  stone  used  at  Stonehenge.  Context  has  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  most  debate,  which  has 
focussed  on  whether  the  smaller  megaliths  were 
brought  to  Stonehenge  from  Wales,  or  found  lying 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  Debris  at  Stonehenge  or  nearby 
is  typically  treated  as  if  it  were  a  proxy  for  megaliths. 
Distinctions  between  different  types  of  bluestone  are 
assumed  to  matter  only  to  modern  scientists,  not 
to  the  people  who  built  or  used  Stonehenge.  None 
of  this  is  helpful  (archaeologists  and  geologists  are 
equally  at  fault). 

It  is  notable  that  all  the  samples  matched  in  this 
study  to  Craig  Rhos-y-felin  come  from  debitage  and 
not  from  megaliths  (although  Ixer  and  Bevins  (201  la 
and  b)  have  suggested  that  buried  megalith  SH32e 
may  also  come  from  Craig  Rhos-y-felin).  One  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  rhyolitic  rocks  is  that  they 
are  flinty  -  they  have  a  good  conchoidal  fracture. 
That  makes  them  relatively  easy  to  break  up,  if  they 
are  standing  as  monoliths  at  Stonehenge.  But  it  also 
makes  them  suitable  for  making  portable  artefacts. 
There  are  flaked  bluestone  ‘tools’  from  Stonehenge 
(including  some  from  the  stone  floor).  Which  of 
these  are  made  from  debris  created  when  stones 
were  dressed  on  site?  Which  are  made  from  broken 
up  megaliths?  And  which  were  made  in  Wales  and 
brought  to  Stonehenge  by  people  visiting,  perhaps 
on  a  pilgrimage  of  some  kind?  Clearly  the  distinction 
has  important  implications  for  how  we  understand 
Stonehenge. 

These  are  questions  that  future  research  can 
approach  through  excavation  in  Wales  and  at 
Stonehenge  and  study  of  the  debris.  Very  limited 
excavation  at  Stonehenge  would  allow  modern 
identification  of  the  stumps  and  other  pieces  of 
megalith  at  the  site,  and  perhaps  the  matching  of 
some  to  Ixer  and  Bevins’  rhyolitic  groups.  The 
dressed  dolerite  fragment  and  apparent  tools  from 
the  1979-80  excavations  suggest  that  re-excavation  of 
Hawley’s  stone  dumps  would  be  productive,  despite 
the  lack  of  context.  The  search  for  sarsen  quarries, 
too,  is  critical. 

A  good  start,  as  Ixer  and  Bevins  suggest,  would 
be  to  re-examine  all  previously  excavated  rhyolitic 
debitage.  As  they  say  this  needs  to  reach  beyond 
Stonehenge.  Over  30  years  ago  I  compiled  a  list 
of  Stonehenge-type  rocks  found  away  from  the 
monument,  noting  that  there  had  been  ‘surprisingly 
little  consideration  of  the  stones  imported  to  the  site 


for  use  as  megaliths’  (Pitts  1982,  124—126).  Perhaps 
now  this  might  change. 
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Prehistoric  activity  and  Roman  rural  settlement  at 
Blacklands,  Staverton:  excavations  in  2007 

by  Alistair  Barber,  Jorn  Schuster  and  Neil  Holbrook 
with  contributions  by  Sarah  Cobain,  Peter  Davenport,  Kevin  Hayward, 
Lorrain  Higbee,  Harriet  Jacklin,  E.  R.  McSloy,  Kathryn  Price,  Fiona  Roe  and 
Jane  Timby 


Excavation  revealed  a  pit  containing  Beaker  pottery  and  a  few  other  features  with  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age  pottery. 
The  lack  of  Late  Iron  Age  material  suggests  that  this  low  level  activity  had  ceased  by  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  a 
small  early  Roman  farmstead  which  contained  at  least  two  roundhouses.  By  the  mid  3rd  century  these  houses  had  been 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  new  set  of  enclosures  probably  associated  with  the  construction  of  a  villa  evidenced  by 
architectural  fragments  in  later  features.  Four  inhumation  burials  were  found.  Five  pottery  sherds  attest  post-Roman, 
possibly  pre-  Anglo-Saxon,  activity. 


Archaeological  background 
and  methodology 

During  October  and  November  2007  Cotswold 
Archaeology  (CA)  carried  out  an  archaeological 
excavation  south  of  New  Terrace,  Staverton, 
Wiltshire  (centred  on  NCR  ST  8570  6040;  Figure  1 ). 
The  project  was  undertaken  for  Persimmon  Flomes 
prior  to  residential  development  and  construction 
of  a  new  road.  The  site  lies  immediately  south  of 
a  relatively  flat  crest  at  42m  AOD  (occupied  by 
New  Terrace)  on  the  north-west  edge  of  the  village. 
The  land  falls  gently  to  the  south-east  and  90m 
to  the  north-west  of  the  site  steeply  downwards 
to  the  floodplain  of  the  river  Avon.  Staverton  lies 
within  the  Oxford  Clay  Vale  of  North  Wiltshire  and 
geoarchaeological  assessment  during  the  excavation 
showed  that  the  natural  geology  of  Kellaways  Clay 
was  overlain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  site  by 
lenses  of  unconsolidated  sand  of  the  Second  Avon 


Terrace  (Wilkinson  in  CA  2009). 

Previously  recorded  archaeology  in  the  vicinity 
of  Staverton  includes  a  ring  ditch  at  Hilperton  Gap, 
c.  1.3km  to  the  south-east  (SMR  ST85NE630;  note 
a  new  series  of  HER  numbers  were  introduced  in 
2011  to  replace  the  former  SMR  numbers)  and  a 
rectangular  enclosure  south  of  Manor  Farm,  Holt,  c. 
800m  to  the  north  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon 
(SMR  ST86SE602).  More  significantly,  the  field  to 
the  south  of  New  Terrace  were  known  locally  as 
Blacklands,  a  name  often  synonymous  with  Roman 
and  medieval  activity  (as  for  instance  at  Blacklands 
Roman  villa,  Hemington,  Somerset;  Wessex 
Archaeology  2007;  Page  1906).  This  potential  for 
previously  unrecorded  archaeological  remains 
required  an  archaeological  evaluation  when  plans 
were  proposed  for  the  residential  development  of 
the  site. 

Trial  trenching  by  CA  in  January  2002  on  the 
line  of  a  proposed  road  linking  New  Terrace  and 
Marina  Drive  (to  the  south)  revealed  prehistoric 
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and  Roman  features  (CA  2002;  Figure  1). 
Subsequent  geophysical  survey  identified  two 
possible  enclosures  within  the  northern  part  of  the 
site  (although  excavation  showed  these  not  to  be 
the  distinct  enclosures  suggested  by  the  geophysics) 
together  with  other  linear  features  (Stratascan  2004). 
Traces  of  ridge-and-furrow  were  identified  during 
evaluation  trenching  and  geophysical  survey,  and 
local  residents  remembered  substantial  earthworks 
in  this  field  which  was  levelled  in  the  early  1970s. 
A  further  12  evaluation  trenches  were  excavated 
in  September  2004  showing  that  prehistoric 
and  Roman  activity  was  largely  confined  to  the 
northern-most  part  of  the  development  area  (CA 
2004;  Figure  1,  T7a-17).  This  was  subsequently 
confirmed  during  monitoring  of  construction  work 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  development  area  and 
the  southern  section  of  the  new  road  in  2008-9 
(Figure  1).  A  watching  brief  during  development  at 
The  Old  Vicarage  in  2006,  immediately  east  of  the 
Persimmon  Homes  site,  recorded  ditches  containing 
large  quantities  of  Roman  pottery  (Figure  1).  The 
recovery  of  nine  fragments  of  Roman  ceramic  box- 
flue  and  roof  tile  ( tegulae )  suggested  the  presence 
of  a  substantial  building  in  the  vicinity.  Residual 
Neolithic  to  Early  Bronze  Age  flint  artefacts  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Iron  Age  pottery  were  also  noted 
(Ducker  2006). 

In  the  light  of  the  evaluation  work,  a  condition 
was  attached  to  the  planning  consent  requiring 
the  excavation  of  two  areas  (A  and  B)  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  site  and  a  watching  brief  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  development  area.  Areas 
A  and  B  had  a  total  extent  of  l.Oha,  with  a  gap 
left  between  them  to  preserve  an  existing  sewer 
pipe.  Fieldwork  commenced  with  the  mechanical 
removal  of  topsoil  and  subsoil  under  archaeological 
supervision.  Archaeological  features  thus  exposed 
were  hand-excavated.  At  least  10%  of  all  linear 
features  (ditches/gullies)  were  excavated,  including 
all  intersections  and  terminals.  Pits  were  at  least 
50%  excavated  and  deposits  relating  to  funerary/ 
ritual  activity  and  domestic/industrial  activity 
were  fully  investigated.  Following  excavation,  the 
significance  of  the  results  was  assessed  (CA  2009) 
culminating  in  this  publication. 

Results 

Geoarchaeological  assessment  during  excavation 
assisted  in  the  interpretation  of  a  c.  5m-wide 
palaeochannel,  which  traversed  the  site  north¬ 


west  to  south-east  before  petering  out  towards  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  Area  A  (Figures  1  and  2).  This 
channel  had  become  completely  filled  with  alluvial 
sediments  prior  to  the  Roman  period,  although  it 
was  probably  still  visible  as  a  minor  depression.  The 
channel  ran  perpendicular  to  the  natural  ground 
slope  and  it  would  appear  from  a  section  dug  across  it 
that  there  was  more  intensive  erosion  of  its  southern 
bank  compared  to  the  northern  one  (Wilkinson  in 
CA  2009). 

Worked  flint  of  probable  Mesolithic  date  was 
found  residually  in  later  deposits  but  no  features 
of  this  date  were  found.  The  archaeological 
features  investigated  have  been  ascribed  to  eight 
chronological  periods,  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
artefacts  contained  within  them  or  stratigraphic 
relationships. 

Period  1:  Beaker  Period  to  Middle  Bronze  Age 
(late  3rd  millennium-  c.  1100  BC)  (Figure  2) 
Activity  of  this  period  was  limited  to  a  shallow  oval 
pit  (048)  originally  identified  in  evaluation  trench 
Tl.  The  secondary  fill  of  this  pit  contained  115 
sherds  of  grog-tempered  Beaker  coarseware  and 
fineware  together  with  worked  flints,  including  three 
scrapers  and  a  flint  blade,  all  probably  contemporary. 
The  pit  was  sealed  by  a  lOmm-thick  layer  of 
redeposited  sandy-clay  considered  to  be  naturally 
reworked  unconsolidated  sands  of  the  Second  Avon 
Terrace  (Wilkinson  in  CA  2009).  Four  residual 
Beaker  sherds  were  also  recovered  from  Period  2 
ditch  (052),  approximately  5m  north  of  pit  (048). 
A  shallow  ditch  (690)  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Area  A  yielded  35  sherds  of  Early/Middle  Bronze 
Age  pottery  from  its  single  sand-silt  fill. 

Period  2:  Late  Bronze  Age  to  Early  Iron  Age 
(c.  1100-600  BC)  (Figure  2) 

A  V-shaped  ditch  (052)  that  crossed  the  northern 
part  of  Area  A  contained  numerous  Late  Bronze  Age 
and  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron  Age  potsherds,  four 
residual  Beaker  sherds,  three  worked  flints,  three 
burnt  flints  and  a  number  of  fired  clay  fragments 
derived  from  flat,  plate-like  objects  possibly 
representing  lids  used  to  cover  cooking  vessels  or  hot 
plates  for  cooking  or  heating.  The  ditch  terminated 
in  Area  A  and  had  been  recut  to  a  U-shaped  profile 
containing  a  charcoal-rich  fill  which  yielded  four 
late  prehistoric  potsherds.  Further  late  prehistoric 
occupation  was  identified  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Area  A.  Four  postholes,  23  stakeholes  and  five 
small  pits  lay  in  an  area  c.  15m  by  10m.  No  patterning 
suggestive  of  structures  could  be  discerned. 
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Period  3:  Iron  Age  (c.  700  BCto  mid  1st  century 

AD)  (Figure  2) 

A  few  scattered  features  can  be  broadly  dated  to 
the  Iron  Age  on  the  basis  of  the  small  quantities  of 
pottery  they  contain  (which  in  many  cases  could  only 
be  broadly  dated  to  the  late  prehistoric  period).  Given 
the  scarcity  of  the  dating  evidence  it  is  conceivable 
that  these  features  might  be  contemporary  with 
those  of  Period  2.  In  the  northern  part  of  Area  A  pit 
(016)  yielded  four  sherds  of  prehistoric  pottery  with 
a  further  sherd  from  a  heavily  truncated  subcircular 
pit  in  evaluation  trench  T 1 .  Posthole  (091),  one  of  six 
features  cut  into  silted  Period  1  ditch  690,  produced 
broadly  late  prehistoric,  possibly  Iron  Age,  pottery. 
An  intermittent  line  of  postholes  (including  (700) 
and  (715)),  10m  to  the  north-east  and  curving  west 
before  reaching  pit  (280),  might  have  formed  a 
fence.  The  postholes  and  pit  contained  similar  fills. 
A  short  length  of  ditch  (658),  heavily  truncated  by 
modern  ditches,  lay  further  to  the  north  east.  Iron 
Age  pottery  also  occurred  residually  within  Roman 
deposits. 

No  Iron  Age  finds  were  encountered  within  the 
palaeochannel,  suggesting  that  it  had  largely  silted- 
up  by  this  time,  although  continuing  visibility  is 
suggested  by  Roman  ditches  following  the  same 
alignment. 

Period  4:  Early  Roman  ( later  1st  and  2nd 
centuries  AD)  (Figures  2  and  3) 

In  the  Early  Roman  period  a  succession  of  U-shaped 
ditches  was  cut  along  the  former  palaeochannel 
-(517),  (492)  and  (491).  These  aided  drainage  as  well 
as  formalising  this  prominent  landscape  feature  as 
part  of  a  wider  field  system.  A  southward  migration 
in  its  line  though  repeated  recutting  is  suggested 
by  poorly  discernible,  and  only  partially  exposed, 
ditches  (149)  and  (688)  (further  recuts  (662)  and 
(664)  were  only  exposed  in  section).  Ditch  (688) 
contained  a  complete  stone  mortar  (Figure  11). 

A  series  of  ditched  plots  on  a  predominately 
north-west  to  south-east  alignment  was  laid  out 
to  the  north-east  of  this  drainage  line.  At  least  two 
roundhouses  were  constructed  within  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  plots.  Roundhouse  R1  was  defined  by  a  U- 
shaped  drip  gully  (370)  on  its  western  side  and  much 
shorter  gully  (398)  to  the  east,  probably  part  of  the 
same,  truncated  feature.  The  drip  gullies  enclosed  an 
area  with  a  diameter  of c.  1 1 .2m  containing  numerous 
postholes.  The  gullies  contained  pottery,  fuel  ash  slag 
and  animal  bone  fragments.  Roundhouse  R2  had 
U-shaped  curving  drip  gullies  -  (621)  and  (527/560) 
-  enclosing  an  area  with  a  diameter  of  c.  5.7m  around 


a  shallow  circular  depression  (596)  perhaps  denoting 
an  eroded  living  area.  A  sandstone  whetstone  and 
fired-clay  fragments,  possibly  from  a  loomweight, 
suggested  domestic  or  craft  activity  inside  this 
building.  A  partial  rebuild  of  the  structure  was 
indicated  by  additional  drip  gully  (526/573)  on  its 
western  side. 

Both  roundhouses  lay  within  the  north-west 
corner  of  an  enclosure  defined  by  1  m-deep  V-shaped 
ditches  (185)  and  (472).  It  was  not  possible  to  clarify 
the  exact  relationship  between  these  ditches  as  ( 1 85) 
was  later  recut  along  all  its  length  by  ditches  (060) 
and  (101).  On  the  opposite  side  of  (472)  from  the 
roundhouses  there  were  two  truncated  foundation 
trenches  or  gullies,  (529)  and  (740),  and  pit  (580) 
which  had  a  heavily  charcoal-flecked  fill  containing 
32  pieces  of  slag.  The  presence  of  a  waste  pit 
containing  charcoal  and  iron  slag,  together  with 
fuel  ash  slag  from  the  drip  gully  of  roundhouse 
R1  suggests  low-level  ironworking  in  this  area  and 
(529)  and  (740)  conceivably  formed  the  foundation 
trenches  for  windbreak  screens  associated  with  this 
activity.  To  the  south-west  of  the  metalworking  area 
there  were  two  short  lengths  of  straight,  north-east 
to  south-west  aligned  heavily  truncated  U-shaped 
ditches,  (533/568)  and  (717/719),  which  might  have 
defined  a  boundary  at  right  angles  to  the  silted 
palaeochannel. 

On  the  opposite,  south-west  side,  of  the 
palaeochannel  parallel  ditches  (661)  and  (666) 
flanked  the  silted-up  Early  Bronze  Age  ditch  (690). 
One  of  these  ditches  may  have  been  a  replacement  of 
the  other.  Two  large  pits  of  indeterminate  function 
-  (351)  and  (349)  -  also  lay  in  this  area. 

Chronology  of  Period  4,  by  Jane  Timby 
Period  4  contexts  produced  an  assemblage  of  some 
1263  sherds  of  pottery  weighing  c.  10.7kg.  Many 
of  the  individual  assemblages  are  very  small  with 
insufficient  chronologically  diagnostic  material. 
Some  groups  contain  predominantly  Savernake  ware 
and  local  Wiltshire  products,  mainly  black  sandy 
wares,  and  no  regional  imports,  and  thus  may  date  to 
the  late  1st  to  early  2nd  century.  Other  assemblages 
with  local  wares  and  a  few  sherds  of  Dorset  Black- 
Burnished  ware  and  Central  Gaulish  samian  date 
to  the  2nd  century.  These  include  deposit  (596) 
within  roundhouse  R2  and  enclosure  ditch  (472). 
Other  ditches  continued  to  collect  material  into 
the  later  2nd  century  at  least  to  judge  by  sherds  of 
typologically  later  Black-Burnished  ware  types  and 
South-West  white-slipped  ware.  In  some  cases  later 
Roman  Oxfordshire  or  New  Forest  colour-coated 
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Fig.  3  Detail  of  Roman  features  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  excavation  area 
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wares  were  retrieved  from  features  ascribed  to  this 
period  (including  drip  gully  398  of  roundhouse 
Rl),  but  in  all  cases  this  material  is  considered  to 
be  intrusive  or  else  later  material  accumulating  in 
the  very  tops  of  infilled  features. 

Period  5:  Late  Roman  (3rd  and  4th  centuries ) 

(Figures  2  and  3) 

No  Late  Roman  buildings  were  found  but  the 
abandonment  of  the  earlier  Roman  roundhouses 
and  the  recovery  of  building  materials,  including 
architectural  fragments,  from  later  spreads  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  villa  in  the  vicinity.  A  series 
of  ditches  dug  along  the  former  palaeochannel 
maintained  the  land  boundaries  established  in 
the  Early  Roman  period.  These  successive  and 
intercutting  ditches  were  typically  U-shaped, 
l-2m  wide  and  0.5-0. 8m  deep.  Ditch  (681)  at  the 
south  eastern  end  of  Area  A  connected  two  of  these 
ditches,  (406)  and  (492),  which  were  presumably 
still  partially  open. 

To  the  north  east  of  the  palaeochannel,  ditches 
(420)  and  (709/406)  defined  two  new  enclosures  (A 
and  B),  separated  by  an  entranceway.  It  is  possible 
that  ditch  (060)  ascribed  to  Period  4  might  have 
continued  in  use  in  which  case  the  entrance  opened 
onto  a  north-east  to  south-west  aligned  trackway. 
The  relationship  between  ditch  (420)  defining 
Enclosure  A  and  Period  4  ditch  (472)  could  not  be 
established,  but  Enclosure  A  clearly  cut  across  the 
site  of  former  roundhouse  Rl. 

A  cluster  of  pits  outside  Enclosure  B  (2 1 1 ),  (22 1 ), 
(222),  (242),  (365)  and  (367)  all  possessed  charcoal- 
flecked  fills  suggestive  of  domestic  or  industrial 
activity.  Pits  (365)  and  (367)  yielded  burnt-clay 
fragments  and  were  largely  cut  away  by  elongated  pit 
(211)  which  had  heat-affected  sides  of  fired  clay  and 
contained  fuel  ash  slag  suggesting  that  it  functioned 
as  a  flue  for  an  oven  or  kiln. 

Two  graves  containing  three  inhumation  burials 
lay  just  inside  Enclosure  A  (Figure  4).  Grave  (092) 
contained  the  extended  supine  burial  of  a  possible 
male  adult  aligned  south-west  to  north-east.  The 
42.5  to  50  year-old  individual  had  his  arms  folded, 
the  left  hand  resting  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
and  right  hand  resting  on  the  left  side  on  the  pelvis. 
Adjacent,  a  deeper  grave  (179)  contained  two  burials. 
Extended  supine  burial  (397),  positioned  with  the 
head  to  the  south-west,  was  that  of  a  16  to  17  year-old 
adolescent.  A  second  extended  supine  burial  (186) 
of  an  adult  male  had  been  subsequently  positioned 
over  burial  (397)  with  the  head  to  the  north-east. 
The  individual  died  aged  between  36  and  50  years 


and  was  buried  with  his  arms  resting  by  his  side  and 
hands  on  his  pelvis.  Nails  found  around  both  burials 
suggest  that  they  had  been  buried  in  coffins,  whilst 
hobnails  lay  around  the  feet  of  burial  (397).  When 
the  second  burial  took  place,  burial  (397)  must  have 
been  decomposed  to  a  large  degree  to  explain  the 
disarticulation  caused  by  the  recutting  of  the  grave. 
A  third  poorly  preserved  grave  (147)  lay  outside 
Enclosure  B.  It  contained  a  partially  crouched 
inhumation,  orientated  south-west  to  north-east,  of 
a  36  to  50  year-old  male  lying  on  his  right  side,  with 
his  legs  partially  flexed  and  hands  to  the  right  side 
of  his  head.  The  skeleton  of  a  puppy,  above  the  left 
femur,  was  sufficiently  complete  to  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  deliberately  placed  within  the  grave 
as  a  companion  burial.  Four  hobnails  were  found  in 
association  with  the  burial,  as  well  as  a  pig  jaw  and 
half  a  Black-Burnished  ware  bowl  (Figure  8,  12). 

The  former  palaeochannel  must  have  remained 
a  damp  and  boggy  area  throughout  the  Late  Roman 
period  as  attempts  were  made  to  consolidate  crossings 
over  this  wet  ground  at  a  date  after  the  Period  5 
ditches  had  largely  silted-up  and  the  villa  house  had 
been  at  least  partially  demolished.  Causeways  were 
formed  by  spreads  of  roughly  worked  limestone 
rubble.  Rubble  spread  (317)  contained  fragments 
of  stone  capitals  and  column  drums;  a  piece  of  cast 
green  window  glass,  a  fragment  of  whetstone  and 
a  worked  sheep  metatarsal  with  a  pierced  circular 
hole.  Some  fragments  of  stone  flooring  slabs  had 
been  placed  across  the  column  fragments  to  provide 
a  crude  surface.  A  further  two  rubble  spreads,  (391) 
and  (199),  were  laid  down  within  Enclosure  B. 
Spread  (199)  contained  five  broken  fragments  of 
stone  guttering,  a  fragment  of  the  upper  stone  from 
a  rotary  quern,  as  well  as  a  fragment  of  millstone 
apparently  worn  from  re-use  as  paving  and  fitting 
with  a  piece  from  rubble  spread  (391).  Rubble 
spread  (317)  was  covered  with  a  dark  silty  deposit 
(316)  containing  abundant  pottery,  perhaps  midden 
material,  while  the  rubble  of  spread  (199)  was  set 
within  a  similar  black  silt. 

Period  6:  Latest  Roman I  Post-Roman  ( 5th  to 
7th  century ) 

Five  sherds  of  post-Roman  pottery  were  recovered 
from  silt  (316);  ditch  (417)  and  feature  (635)  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  site.  The  latter  was  a  sub¬ 
rounded  depression  c.  8m  long,  5m  wide  and  0.1m 
deep,  of  uncertain  interpretation. 

Chronology  of  Periods  5  and  6,  by  Jane  Timby 
Features  and  deposits  ascribed  to  Periods  5  and  6 
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Fig.  4  Later  Roman  burials.  Scales  lm  and  2m 
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yielded  2785  sherds  of  pottery  weighing  c. 26. 7kg. 
Some  chronological  distinction  within  these  periods 
is  possible.  The  pottery  from  some  features  occurs 
in  only  small  quantities  and  does  not  contain  any 
material  later  than  the  3rd  century,  for  instance  the 
pits  and  ovens  (22 1 ),  (222),  (242).  Most  other  features 
contain  later  Roman  colour-coated  wares  current 
from  around  the  mid-3rd  century  through  into  the 
4th  century  or  later,  although  features  belonging  to 
this  sub-group  did  not  contain  wares  clearly  dating 
after  the  mid  4th  century.  The  latest  Roman/post- 
Roman  pottery  from  the  site  derives  from  the 
deposits  associated  with  the  rubble  spreads  and  from 
ditches  dug  into  the  former  palaeochannel.  These 
contained  later  Roman  shelly  ware,  which  did  not 
generally  circulate  until  after  c.  AD  360/370.  Ditch 
(341)  also  contained  a  coin  of  AD  364—78.  Only  five 
sherds  of  post-Roman  pottery  were  retrieved:  three 
from  silt  (316),  where  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  Roman  wares;  one  from 
ditch  (417)  and  one  from  depression  (635).  A  broad 
5th  to  7th-century  date  range  can  be  suggested  for 
these  sherds. 

Period  1:  Later  medieval  (13th  to  14th 
centuries) 

Later  medieval  deposits  and  features  concentrated 
in  the  southernmost  part  of  Area  B,  including  two 
broad,  shallow  layers,  (466)  and  (467),  with  probable 
Lacock/Nash  Hill  pottery  of  13th  to  14th-century 
date  recovered  from  (466).  Layer  (467)  was  overlain 
by  a  further  deposit  and  cut  by  several  shallow 
ditches,  pit  (695)  and  small  posthole  (232).  The 
nature  of  this  activity  is  uncertain,  and  at  some 
point  in  the  medieval  period  the  area  was  laid  out 
as  an  open  field  with  ridge  and  furrow  cultivation. 
The  geophysical  survey  (Figure  1)  shows  that  the 
medieval  field  system  was  on  broadly  the  same 
alignment  as  the  Roman  ditches  dug  into  the  silted 
palaeochannel.  The  ridge  and  furrow  earthworks 
remained  extant  until  the  early  1970s  when  local 
residents  recall  them  being  flattened. 

Period  8:  Post-medieval  and  modern  activity 

Redeposited  soils  that  probably  derived  from 
flattening  of  ridge  and  furrow  covered  all 
archaeological  deposits.  A  modern  sewer  and 
adjacent  spread  of  modern  waste  material,  a  service 
trench  and  various  other  intrusions  were  found  in 
Areas  A  and  B. 


Finds 

Worked  flint,  by  Kathryn  Price  and 
E.  R.  McSloy 

The  worked  flint  amounts  to  99  pieces  from  34 
contexts.  Small  quantities  of  unworked  heat-affected 
flint  were  also  retrieved  (30  pieces/190g).  The  raw 
material  is  variable  in  its  colouring  and  quantity. 
The  majority  is  grey  brown  or  dark  grey  flint;  with 
lesser  amounts  pale  grey/white  and  honey  coloured. 
Very  few  pieces  are  deeply  patinated.  The  variability 
of  the  flint,  the  small  size  of  most  removals  and 
properties  of  surviving  cortex  suggest  that  most 
material  was  procured  locally  from  the  Avon 
gravels;  only  a  small  number  of  pieces  could  have 
derived  from  primary,  chalk  sources.  The  majority 
of  the  assemblage  is  demonstrably  residual.  Only 
the  worked  flint  from  Period  1  and  possibly  from 
Period  2  can  be  considered  stratified. 

A  small  group  of  1 3  pieces  from  Period  1  pit  (048) 
was  associated  with  Beaker  coarseware  potter}'.  This 
group  includes  three  scrapers  (Figure  5, 2 — 4),  two  of 
which  are  broken.  The  remainder  comprises  a  blade 
and  five  un-utilised  flakes  which  are  fresh/sharp  and 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  feature  and  its 
filling.  The  blade  is  well  made  and  parallel-edged 
and  might  be  a  re-deposited  or  re-used  Mesolithic 
piece. 

The  bulk  of  the  assemblage  comprises  secondary 
or  tertiary  flakes  (75  pieces,  most  likely  waste 
from  manufacture  or  maintenance  of  tools).  Pieces 
with  secondary  working  are  restricted  to  scrapers, 
including  three  examples  from  Period  1  pit  (048). 
A  single,  broken  microlith  (Figure  5,  1)  and  a 
small  number  of  bladelets/blades  evidence  limited 
Mesolithic  activity.  Two  small,  discoidal  ‘button’ 
scrapers,  both  re-deposited,  probably  date  to  the 
Late  Neolithic/Early  Bronze  Age.  The  debitage, 
based  on  the  predominance  of  flakes  and  with  little 
evidence  for  platform  preparation,  is  consistent  with 
flintworking  of  the  Late  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age. 
Two  scrapers  from  Period  2  ditch  (052)  are  notably 
‘crude’  and  typical  for  what  might  be  expected  for 
late  flint  working,  extending  into  the  Middle  or 
Late  Bronze  Age. 

Catalogue  of  illustrated  flint  (Figure  5) 

1.  Broken  geometric  microlith.  Unstratified. 

2.  Extended  end  scraper  on  flake;  broken.  Period  1,  pit 
(048). 

3.  End/Side  scraper  on  flake.  Period  1,  pit  (048). 

4.  Broken  scraper.  Period  1,  pit  (048). 
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Fig.  5  Worked  flint  (1: 1) 


Prehistoric  pottery,  by  E.  R.  McSloy 

A  small  assemblage  of  392  sherds  of  prehistoric 
pottery  (2710g;  1.6  rim  estimated  vessel  equivalents 
(EVEs))  was  recovered  from  56  deposits  (Table  1).  A 
group  of  64  sherds  of  Beaker  pottery  from  that  part 
of  pit  (048)  excavated  during  the  2002  evaluation  is 
included  here.  Despite  its  small  size  the  prehistoric 
pottery  encompasses  a  wide  date  range  from  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  to  the  Middle  Iron  Age. 

The  assemblage  has  been  fully  recorded  by 
sherd  count,  weight,  rim  EVEs  and  with  forms 
and  decoration  as  applicable.  Pottery  fabric 
descriptions  are  reproduced  here  in  summary,  with 
full  descriptions  in  the  archive.  Preservation  of  the 
prehistoric  pottery  is  typically  poor.  The  Beaker 
material  excepted,  which  appears  to  derive  from  a 
single  feature  only,  sherd  size  is  typically  small,  with 
mean  sherd  weight  low  at  6.3g.  Surface  preservation 
is  also  poor,  particularly  for  calcareous  fabrics  where 
inclusions  are  frequently  leached  out. 

Fabrics 

Period  1:  Beaker  Period  to  Middle  Bronze  Age 
BKGc  Beaker  coarseware  fabric.  Common  medium 
or  coarse  grog;  sparse  limestone. 

BKGf  Beaker  fineware.  Common  finer  grog;  sparse 
quartz  sand  and  sparse  flint. 

GR1  Coarse/medium  grog-tempered.  Abundant  to 
common  grog;  may  contain  sparse  limestone, 
fossil  shell  and  quartz  sand. 

GR2  Grog  with  quartz.  Common  medium  grog; 
common  quartz  sand. 

GR3  Grog  with  limestone.  Common  medium 
grog;  common  limestone. 

GR4  Coarse  grog.  Common  poorly-sorted  coarse 
grog  up  to  5mm. 


Table  1 :  Prehistoric  pottery.  Quantification  by  period  as 
sherd  count  and  weight 


Period 

Fabric 

1 

Ct 

Wt 

Ct 

2 

Wt 

3 

Ct 

Wt 

4/5/8/ 

unph 

Ct  Wt 

Total 

Ct  Wt 

BKGc 

99 

880 

99 

880 

BKGf 

5 

43 

5 

43 

GR1 

7 

65 

2 

3 

21 

70 

30 

138 

GR2 

1 

32 

1 

32 

GR3 

2 

48 

1 

10 

4 

33 

7 

91 

GR4 

7 

288 

2 

33 

9 

321 

LSI 

11 

82 

2 

38 

13 

120 

LS2 

17 

63 

25 

113 

18 

70 

60 

246 

LS3 

8 

38 

8 

38 

ORG 

2 

8 

1 

3 

3 

11 

QT1 

16 

97 

4 

36 

20 

133 

Q1 

1 

1 

12 

84 

13 

85 

SHI 

10 

28 

12 

25 

50 

169 

72 

222 

SH2 

1 

27 

1 

27 

VES1 

38 

260 

1 

7 

2 

16 

41 

283 

VES2 

3 

10 

6 

29 

1 

1 

10 

40 

Totals 

107 

933 

117 

1000 

44 

197 

115 

564 

392 

2710 

Periods  2  to  3:  Late  Bronze  Age  to  Iron  Age 

LSI  Fine  limestone-tempered.  Hard  fabric  with 
common  angular  limestone  (0.5-1  mm)  and 
sparse  quartz  sand. 

LS2  Limestone  and  fossil  shell.  Common  medium 
limestone  and  fossil  shell  up  to  3mm. 

LS3  Fine  limestone-tempered.  Abundant  fine 
oolitic  limestone. 

ORG  Organic-tempered.  Fine  silty  fabric;  common 
to  sparse  chopped  organics. 

Q1  Sandy  fabric.  Common  fine  quartz  sand. 

QT1  Quartzite-tempered.  Abundant  angular 

quartzite. 

SHI  Fine  shell-tempered.  Abundant  fine  fossil 
shell  and  sparse  limestone. 

SH2  Coarse  shell-tempered.  Abundant  coarse 
fossil  shell  and  sparse  limestone. 
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VES1  Vesicular  (finer  fabric).  Soft  buff  fabric  with 
common  rounded  voids. 

VES2  Vesicular  (coarser  fabric).  Common  large 
rounded  or  irregular  voids. 

Period  1:  Beaker 

The  Beaker  pottery  (104  sherds;  923g)  derives 
exclusively  from  pit  (048).  The  rim  EVEs  value  is 
0.79  and  the  group  represents  a  minimum  of  ten 
vessels  based  on  assembled  ‘sherd  families’.  Beaker 
fabrics  are  remarkably  consistent  in  their  use  of  grog 
and  those  described  are  typical  for  the  Wessex  region 
(Cleal  1995,  190). 

A  single  Beaker  fineware  vessel  has  geometric 
design  executed  in  repeated  square-toothed  comb 
(Figure  6,  1).  A  further  sherd  is  recorded  with 
indistinct  comb-impressed  decoration  which  may 
be  from  the  same  vessel.  The  remainder  of  the  group 
(Figure  6,  2-6)  consists  of ‘coarseware’  vessels  with 
rusticated  decoration,  with  No.  3  an  example  of  the 
ridged  or  cordoned  style  vessels.  The  methods  of 
decoration  employed,  using  short  incised  strokes 
(No.  2),  or  impressions  using  a  shaped  implement 
(No.  6)  are  typical  for  Beaker  coarsewares  (Gibson 
1982). 

None  of  the  Beaker  vessels  is  sufficiently 
complete  for  full  classification,  although  the  upper 
profiles  of  all  are  unlike  that  of  the  primary  ‘bell’- 
series  (Clarke  1970).  A  feature  common  to  each  of 
the  illustrated  vessels  is  the  moulded  rim,  thickened 
in  the  case  of  fineware  vessel  No.  1  and  with  a 
more  distinct  cordon  below  the  rim  for  coarseware 
vessels 

The  combination  of  fineware  and  (a  larger 
number  of)  coarseware  vessels  is  suggestive  of  a 
domestic  group,  although  no  settlement  evidence 
of  this  period  lay  within  the  excavation  area.  There 
are  relatively  few  Beaker  domestic  groups  from 
Wiltshire,  most  coming  from  the  south  of  the  county 
(Cleal  2000,  75).  A  small  group,  associated  with 
radiocarbon  determinations  in  the  range  2460-2030 
cal.  BC  was  found  at  Showed  Farm,  15km  to  the 
north  (McSloy  2006,  23).  There  are  good  parallels 
for  decoration  and  the  use  of  thickened/cordoned 
rims  among  the  larger  mixed  fineware/coarseware 
assemblages  from  Downton  (Rahtz  and  ApSimon 
1962,  fig.  12)  and  Dean  Bottom,  Ogbourne  St 
Andrew  (Cleal  1992,  65-9;  figs  45-7). 

The  absence  of  any  carbonised  residues  or 
suitable  charred  plant  remains  associated  with  the 
pit  precluded  the  use  of  radiocarbon  dating  for  this 
feature.  Beaker  coarsewares  of  the  type  represented 
by  Nos  2-6  are  considered  a  secondary  development 


within  the  sequence,  part  of  Case’s  Middle  or  Late 
styles  (Case  1977).  The  coarseware  vessels  (Nos 
2-6)  have  affinities  with  Case’s  (1993;  1995)  revised 
Regional  Group  B,  which  he  saw  as  having  north 
British  origins  and  later  occurring  more  widely. 
Characteristics  of  this  Group  are  the  use  of  thickened 
and  cordoned  rims,  ribbed/banded  vessels  (as  Nos  3 
and  4)  and  a  great  variety  of  rusticated  decoration, 
which  is  typically  densely  applied  (Case  1993,  254). 
Fineware  vessel  No.  1  also  exhibits  characteristics 
seen  with  Group  B  vessels  in  its  upright  rim  and 
deep  zone  of  decoration  at  the  neck  with  angular 
motifs  (Case  1995,  1).  In  southern  Britain  Group 
B  is  likely  to  be  no  earlier  than  the  final  quarter  of 
the  3rd  millennium  BC  and  continues  into  the  first 
quarter  of  the  2nd  millennium  BC. 

Catalogue  of  illustrated  Beaker  pottery  (all  pit  048) 
(Figure  6) 

1.  Beaker  fineware  vessel;  fabric  BKGf.  Short,  thickened/ 
collar-like  rim.  Decoration  consists  of  bands  of  repeated 
square-toothed  comb,  with  zone  of  geometrical 
(inverted  chevrons/triangles)  below. 

2.  Beaker  coarseware  vessel;  fabric  BKGc.  Bifid/cordoned 
rim.  Decoration  consists  of  short  incised  strokes 
arranged  in  herringbone  style. 

3.  Beaker  coarseware  vessel;  fabric  BKGc.  Bifid/cordoned 
rim.  Decoration  consists  of  rows  of  indistinct,  oblique 
(fingernail?)  impressions,  separated  by  horizontal 
impressions  forming  a  continuous  line. 

4.  Beaker  coarseware  vessel;  fabric  BKGc.  Bodysherds 
from  vessel  of  ribbed/banded  construction  probably 
formed  from  coils.  Decoration  consists  of  rows  of 
oblique  (fingernail?)  impressions. 

5.  Beaker  coarseware  vessel;  fabric  BKGc.  Short, 
thickened/collar-like  rim.  Indistinct  (fingernail?) 
decoration  below  rim. 

6.  Beaker  coarseware  vessel;  fabric  BKGc.  Bodysherds  with 
rows  of  oblique  impressions  in  opposed  herringbone 
style.  Executed  using  a  shaped  implement. 

Period  1:  Early  and  Middle  Bronze  Age 
A  small  number  of  sherds,  some  certainly  re¬ 
deposited,  provide  evidence  for  Early  and  Middle 
Bronze  Age  activity.  One  sherd  (Figure  6,  7)  has  a 
grogged  fabric  suggestive  of  an  earlier  Bronze  Age 
date  and  the  deep-scored  herringbone  decoration  is 
reminiscent  of  ‘earlier  Middle’  Bronze  Age  styles, 
including  Trevisker  and  Late  Biconical  Urn  types. 
Further  thick-walled  sherds  in  coarse  grogged 
fabrics  may  date  to  the  earlier  Bronze  Age.  A  sherd 
in  a  leached  calcareous  fabric  (VES1;  Figure  6,  8) 
features  an  applied,  thumbed  strip  and  is  probably  of 
the  Middle  Bronze  Age  Deverel-Rimbury  tradition, 
although  it  is  re-deposited. 
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Fig.  6  Beaker  and  Early  /Middle  Bronze  Age  pottery  (Nos  1-8).  Late  prehistoric  pottery  (Nos  9-16 )  (1:3) 
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Period  2:  Late  Bronze  Age  to  Early  Iron  Age 
The  high  levels  of  fragmentation  and  poor  condition 
of  much  of  the  later  prehistoric  pottery  hinders  close 
dating.  Selected  material  is  with  greater  or  lesser 
certainty  of  Late  Bronze  Age  and  earliest  Iron  Age 
transitional  date.  Fabric  incidence  is  shown  in  Table 
1.  The  bulk  of  material  is  made  up  of  limestone- 
tempered  or  vesicular  types,  the  latter  probably 
leached  calcareous  fabrics.  Grogged  types  are  also 
present,  though  a  proportion  might  represent 
residual  earlier  Bronze  Age  material.  The  distinctive 
quartzite-tempered  QT1  is  restricted  to  ditch  (052) 
or  is  re-deposited  in  Roman  deposits.  With  the 
exception  of  the  quartzite-tempered  material,  the 
fabrics  compare  with  those  recorded  from  a  small 
Late  Bronze  Age  assemblage  from  Trowbridge 
(Mepham  1993,  101-2). 

Ditch  (052)  located  in  the  north  part  of  Area 
A  and  truncated  by  a  number  of  Early  Roman 
features  produced  a  moderately  large  group  of 
pottery  of  56  sherds  (400g).  Vesicular  (VES1)  and 
fine  quartzite-tempered  (QT1)  fabrics  are  dominant 
(Figure  6,  9-10).  No.  9  can  be  paralleled  among 
‘weak-profiled’  vessels  of  the  Early  All  Cannings 
Cross  group  (Cunliffe  2005,  613;  fig.  A2).  Similarly 
the  zoned,  incised  triangular  decoration  seen  on 
No.  9  is  a  feature  of  the  earlier  All  Cannings  style 
as  is  the  finger-tipping  on  No.  10.  Dating  as  early 
as  the  9th  to  8th  centuries  BC  is  suggested  on  this 
basis  (ibid.,  90-2). 

The  pottery  groups  derived  from  small  pits/ 
postholes  clustering  in  the  south  east  of  Area  A 
are  in  all  instances  small,  not  exceeding  11  sherds. 
Fabrics  are  mainly  calcareous  or  vesicular  types,  and 
significantly  the  quartzite-tempered  type  is  absent. 
The  few  identifiable  forms  are  neck-less  ovoid  or 
barrel-shaped  vessels  (Figure  6,  11-12)  and  one 
shouldered  or  globular  vessel  with  simple,  upright 
rim  (Figure  6,  14).  The  vessels  are  thin-walled  and 
unlike  the  barrel-shaped  vessel  forms  of  the  Middle 
and  Late  Iron  Age.  Vessel  No.  13  exhibits  the  ‘finger- 
wiped’  surfaces,  a  surface  treatment  commonly  seen 
with  Post-Deverel  Rimbury  plainwares,  best  known 
from  the  Thames  Valley,  but  present  at  Burderop 
Down,  Chiseldon  (Tomalin  1992,  100-3,  fig.  74-5). 
Simple  ovoid  jars  comparable  to  vessels  Nos  11-12 
are  a  feature  of  Late  Bronze  Age  groups  including 
Shorncote  Quarry,  Gloucestershire  (Morris  1994, 
36,  fig.  11).  Plainware  assemblages  extend  across 
the  11th  to  9th  centuries  BC,  with  fingertip  and 
other  decoration  progressively  common  from  the 
8th  century. 


Period  3:  Iron  Age 

Pottery  of  this  date  is  mainly  re-deposited  in  Roman 
deposits.  Fabrics  are  distinctive,  comprising  coarser 
or  finer  shell-tempered  types  SH1/LS2.  A  single 
larger  group  of  42  sherds  is  from  Period  4  enclosure 
ditch  664.  Early  Roman  dating  has  been  applied  to 
this  deposit  on  the  basis  of  five  sherds  of  Roman 
pottery  present,  though  the  larger  quantity  of  Iron 
Age  pottery  might  suggest  this  was  an  earlier  feature 
which  has  been  re-cut.  Identifiable  forms  from  this 
feature  comprise  barrel-shaped  and  globular  jars 
in  coarse  and  finer  shell-tempered  fabrics  (Figure 

6.  15-16). 

Catalogue  of  illustrated  late  prehistoric  pottery 
(Figure  6) 

Early  to  Middle  Bronze  Age 

7.  Fabric  GR3.  Rim-sherd  of  bevelled/internally- 
thickened  form.  Decoration  consists  of  deeply-scored 
chevrons  or  herringbone.  Early-Middle  Bronze  Age 
Urn?  Period  2,  ditch  (690)  (fill  691). 

8.  Fabric  VEST  Bodysherd  with  applied,  fingertip- 
impressed  strip.  Deverel  Rimbury  type.  Period  4,  ditch 
(149)  (fill  151). 

Late  Bronze  Age 

9.  Fabric  LSI.  Ovoid  jar;  simple  rim.  Period  2,  pit  (102) 
(fill  (103),  below  pit  (104)). 

10.  Fabric  SHI.  Ovoid  jar;  simple  rim.  Period  3,  pit  (700) 
(fill  (699)). 

1 1 .  Fabric  LS2.  Bodysherd  with  finger-smoothing.  Period 

3,  pit  (700)  (fill  (699)). 

12.  Fabric  VES2.  Globular/shouldered  jar;  upright  rim. 
Period  2,  pit  (140)  (fill  (141)). 

Late  Bronze  Age  to  Early  Iron  Age 

13.  Fabric  QT1.  Slack-profile  ?Bowl  with  simple  rim. 
Incised  decoration.  Period  2,  ditch  (052)  (fill  (029)). 

14.  Fabric  GR2.  Bodysherd  with  line  of  impressed 
fingernail  decoration.  Period  2,  ditch  (052)  (fill 
(076)). 

Iron  Age 

15.  Fabric  SH2.  Barrel-shaped  jar;  flattened  rim.  Period 

4,  ditch  (664)  (fill  (665)). 

16.  Fabric  SHI.  Globular  jar  with  everted  rim.  Period  4, 
ditch  (664)  (fill  (665)). 

Roman  pottery,  by  Jane  Timby 

The  excavations  produced  4878  sherds  of  Roman 
pottery  weighing  40.2kg  and  five  pieces  potentially 
of  sub-Roman  date  (Table  2).  In  general  terms  the 
assemblage  is  in  poor  condition,  reflected  by  an 
overall  average  sherd  weight  of  just  8g,  low  for 
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Table  2:  Quantification  of  Roman  and  sub-Roman  pottery.  T&D  =  Tomber  and  Dore  1998 


Code 

T&D 

Description 

No 

No  % 

wt  (B) 

Wt% 

Eve 

Eve% 

IMPORTS 
LGF  SA 

28 

South  Gaulish  samian  (La  Graufesenque) 

25 

0.5 

106.5 

0.3 

6 

0.1 

MON  SA 

29 

Montans  samian 

2 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

LMV  SA 

30 

Les  Martres-de-Veyre  samian 

11 

0.2 

44 

0.1 

23 

0.5 

LEZ  SA 

31-2 

Central  Gaulish  samian  (Lezoux) 

68 

1.4 

471.25 

1.2 

61 

1.4 

EGSAM 

34  ff 

East  Gaulish  samian 

1 

0.0 

129 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

MOSBS 

60 

Moselle  black-slipped  ware 

1 

0.0 

0.25 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NOG  WH  4 

75 

North  Gaulish  whiteware  mortaria 

1 

0.0 

50 

0.1 

5 

0.1 

BAT  AM 

85 

Baetican  amphorae 

2 

0.0 

11 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

CAD  AM 

87 

Cadiz  amphorae  (Cam.  186) 

1 

0.0 

138 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

GALAM 

93  ff 

Gallic  amphorae 

4 

0.1 

21 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

REGIONAL 
ALH  RE 

138 

Alice  Holt  reduced  ware 

4 

0.1 

124 

0.3 

18 

0.4 

DORBB1 

127 

Dorset  black  burnished  ware 

782 

16.0 

7048 

17.5 

984 

21.9 

MAH  WH 

189 

Mancetter-Hartshill  mortaria 

1 

0.0 

44 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

NFOPA 

142 

New  Forest  parchment  ware 

3 

0.1 

49 

0.1 

13 

0.3 

NFO  RS  2 

144 

New  Forest  red- slipped  ware 

54 

1.1 

639.25 

1.6 

34 

0.8 

NSOM  RE 

N  Somerset  reduced  ware 

4 

0.1 

47 

0.1 

20 

0.4 

OWY  WH 

146 

Overwey  white  ware 

4 

0.1 

39.5 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

OXF  RS 

176 

Oxon  colour-coated  ware 

80 

1.6 

601.25 

1.5 

99 

2.2 

OXF  RSM 

176 

Oxon  red-slipped  mortaria 

20 

0.4 

215 

0.5 

17 

0.4 

OXF  WH 

175 

Oxon  whiteware 

2 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

OXF  WHM 

175 

Oxon  whiteware  mortaria 

6 

0.1 

151 

0.4 

11 

0.2 

OXF  WS  M 

177 

Oxon  white  slipped  mortaria 

6 

0.1 

699 

1.7 

31 

0.7 

PNKGT 

210 

Midlands  pink  grog-tempered  ware 

1 

0.0 

10 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ROB  SH 

212 

Late  Roman  shelly  ware 

77 

1.6 

485.5 

1.2 

37 

0.8 

SOW  BB1 

129 

South-west  black  burnished  ware 

114 

2.3 

1351 

3.4 

154 

3.4 

SVWOX 

149 

Severn  Valley  ware 

10 

0.2 

61 

0.2 

13 

0.3 

VER  WHM 

154 

Verulamium  whiteware  mortaria 

1 

0.0 

137 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

LOCAL 

SAVGT 

191 

Savernake  ware 

161 

3.3 

3797 

9.4 

122 

2.7 

SOW  OX/RE 

Southwest  oxidised  /reduced  ware 

197 

4.0 

1104 

2.7 

133 

3.0 

SOW  WS 

192 

Southwest  white-slipped 

27 

0.6 

227 

0.6 

125 

2.8 

SOW  WSM 

192 

SW  white-slipped  mortaria 

3 

0.1 

506 

1.3 

2 

0.0 

WILBW1 

C1-C2  black  sandy  ware 

469 

9.6 

3128 

7.8 

456 

10.2 

WIL  BW2 

Wiltshire  black  sandy  ware 

427 

8.7 

2482.3 

6.2 

287 

6.4 

WILCC 

Wiltshire  colour-coated  ware 

1 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

WIL  GL 

Wiltshire  glazed  ware 

1 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

WIL  GR 

Wiltshire  grog-tempered  sandy  ware 

13 

0.3 

134 

0.3 

17 

0.4 

WIL  OX 

North  Wiltshire  oxidised  sandy 

363 

7.4 

1887.5 

4.7 

245 

5.5 

WIL  RE 

North  Wiltshire  reduced  wares 

1650 

33.8 

12657 

31.5 

1431 

31.9 

UNKNOWN 

BUFF 

misc  buff/  cream  wares 

6 

0.1 

27 

0.1 

8 

0.2 

BWF 

fine  black  ware 

1 

0.0 

3 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

BWFMIC 

fine  black  micaeous  ware 

1 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

BWNSA 

brown  sandy  wares 

13 

0.3 

252 

0.6 

19 

0.4 

GREY 

grey  sandy  wares 

6 

0.1 

71.5 

0.2 

6 

0.1 

GREYBG 

blue-grey  sandy 

5 

0.1 

39 

0.1 

27 

0.6 

GROG 

grog-tempered  sherds 

13 

0.3 

115.5 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

GYF 

fine  grey  wares 

2 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

GYMIC 

micaceous  grey  sandy  ware 

4 

0.1 

38 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

GYFMIC 

fine  grey  micaceous  ware 

14 

0.3 

71 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

MISC 

miscellaneous  sandy 

1 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

OXID 

oxidised  ware 

80 

1.6 

307 

0.8 

11 

0.2 

OXIDF 

oxidised  fine  ware 

84 

1.7 

422.5 

1.1 

55 

1.2 

OXIDMIC 

micaceous  oxidised  ware 

15 

0.3 

162 

0.4 

13 

0.3 

WSOXID 

white  slipped  oxidised  ware 

2 

0.0 

41 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

WSBG 

white-slipped  blue-grey  ware 

2 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

WWF 

miscellaneous  fine  whiteware 

2 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

00 

unclassified  crumbs 

35 

0.7 

18.5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

SUB-ROMAN? 

CHALK 

chalk-tempered  ware 

3 

0.1 

55 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

CHSA 

sandy  with  chalk 

1 

0.0 

14 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ORSA 

sandv  with  organic 

1 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

4883 

100.0 

40214 

100.0 

4489 

100.0 
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Roman  material.  Many  sherds  have  abraded  edges 
and  no  surviving  surface  finish,  presumably  the 
result  of  hostile  ground  conditions.  The  material 
appears  mainly  to  date  from  the  early-mid  2nd 
century  through  to  the  later  4th  century  with  a  few 
later  1st  to  early  2nd-century  sherds. 

The  assemblage  was  sorted  into  broad  fabric 
groups  based  on  inclusions;  the  frequency  and 
grade  of  the  inclusions  and  the  firing  colour.  Known 
regional  or  traded  wares  were  coded  according  to 
the  National  Roman  Fabric  Reference  Collection 
(Tomber  and  Dore  1998).  More  local  wares  were 
grouped  and  coded  in  a  similar  manner.  The  poor 
condition  of  some  material,  in  particular  the  loss  of 
any  surface  finish,  may  have  had  some  impact  on 
identification,  particularly  of  colour-coated  wares. 
Quantification  was  by  sherd  count,  weight  and 
EVEs  (rims  only).  A  full  database  is  deposited  with 
the  site  archive. 

The  principal  fabrics  and  forms 

Samian 

The  samian  ware  has  been  divided  into  wares 
manufactured  in  South  Gaul  (25%  by  sherd  count), 
Central  Gaul  (74%)  and  one  possible  East  Gaulish 
base  sherd  (less  than  1%).  Most  sherds  are  from 
plain  vessels  with  just  five  decorated  pieces.  Many 
fragments  had  no  surviving  slip  and  were  quite 
small  and  fragmentary,  weighing  less  than  lg.  As  a 
consequence  many  sherds  are  of  indeterminate  form. 
On  a  base  sherd  from  a  Central  Gaulish  dish  probably 
in  the  Ludowici  Tg/Tf/Tx  series  there  is  one  stamp 
in  the  form  of  a  rosette,  half  of  which  survives,  and 
on  an  East  Gaulish  dish  of  indeterminate  form 
(18/31  or  31)  one  token  line  stamp  with  no  letters. 
There  was  considerable  evidence  of  wear  including 
one  graffito,  one  vessel  with  an  in-situ  lead  rivet  and 
three  other  vessels  with  rivet  repair  holes.  At  least 
one  vessel  had  been  burnt. 


The  South  Gaulish  samian  comprises  25  sherds 
identified  as  from  La  Graufesenque  and  two  sherds, 
one  burnt,  probably  from  Montans.  The  former 
includes  a  decorated  sherd  of  a  Dragendorff  (Drag.) 
37  bowl  with  an  in-situ  lead  rivet  (Figure  7,  1); 
a  Drag.  30  bowl,  one  very  small  decorated  sherd 
of  indeterminate  form  and  two  Drag.  27  cups.  A 
third  Drag.  27  cup  is  present  amongst  the  Montans 
sherds. 

The  bulk  of  the  assemblage  comprises  products 
from  the  Central  Gaulish  sources,  mainly  from 
Lezoux  but  with  at  least  eleven  sherds  from  Les 
Martres-de-Veyre.  The  latter  includes  one  dish 
Drag.  36,  one  decorated  bowl  Drag.  37  and  three 
dishes  Drag.  18-18/31,  one  with  a  rivet  repair  hole. 
The  former  include  three  dishes  Drag.  31;  one 
18/31R/18R;  one  Drag.  36;  one  moulded  bowl  Drag. 
30;  two  sherds  either  Drag.  30  or  37;  four  sherds 
from  decorated  bowls  Drag.  37;  one  handle  from  a 
dish  Drag.  42,  along  with  three  Drag.  33  cups  and 
one  Drag.  27. 

Catalogue  of  illustrated  samian  (Figure  7) 

1 .  Bodysherd  of  a  South  Gaulish  decorated  bowl  Drag.  37. 
1st  century  AD.  In  situ  lead  rivet.  Weight  59g.  Period 
8,  ditch  (500)  (504). 

2.  Basesherd  from  a  Central  Gaulish  dish  (Drag.  1 8/3 1 R 
or  31R)  decorated  with  a  rouletted  wreath  c.  AD  120-60. 
A  graffito  in  the  form  of  an  X  has  been  incised  into  the 
underside  of  the  footring.  Weight  15g.  Period  5,  spread 
(380). 

Regional  coursewares 

Dorset  Black-Burnished,  ware  (DOR  BB1 ).  This  ware  is 
the  commonest  of  the  regional  imports.  The  standard 
repertoire  of  jars,  bowls  and  dishes  is  present  along 
with  two  lids.  The  emphasis  is  very  much  on  later 
products  of  the  industry  with  most  of  the  latticing 
on  the  jars  in  the  oblique  form.  Jars  account  for  60% 
(eg.  Figure  8,  16).  Of  the  bowls/dishes,  the  mainly 


Fig.  1  Samian  ware  (1:2) 
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2nd-century  flat-rim  form  accounts  for  just  1.4%, 
the  late  2nd  to  early  3rd-century  grooved-rim  form 
for  3.6%,  the  plain-walled  dish  for  19%  and  the 
later  3rd  to  4th-century  conical  flanged-rim  bowl 
(Figure  8,  12)  for  14%,  reflecting  the  later  bias  of 
the  assemblage.  Lids  contribute  1.9%.  Many  of  the 
jars  and  one  of  the  lids  showed  evidence  of  use  in 
the  form  of  sooting. 

South-West  Black-Burnished  ware  (SOW  BB1).  A 
small  but  significant  number  of  sherds  could  be 
distinguished  as  South-West  Black-Burnished  ware 
with  examples  of  jars,  plain  walled  dishes  and  conical 
flanged-rim  bowls. 

New  Forest  wares  (NFO  RS2;  NFO  PA;  NFO  RE). 
Forms  present  include  bowls  Fulford  (1975)  types 
59,  63,  68  and  90,  beakers  including  type  27  and 
examples  decorated  with  applied  barbotine  scales 
and  bifid  rim  jugs  similar  to  type  20.  Also  present  is 
the  base  of  a  large  jug  or  flagon  (Figure  9,  19).  Most 
of  these  forms  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century 
with  the  exception  of  the  parchment  ware  bowl  90 
(Figure  8,  14)  which  probably  dates  to  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  century. 

Oxfordshire  wares.  These  products  include  white, 
colour-coated  and  white-slipped  wares.  The  colour- 
coated  wares  (OXF  RS)  are  the  most  dominant  with 
a  high  proportion  of  4th-century  bowls,  several  with 
rosette-impressed  decoration  and  several  mortaria 
(Young  2000,  forms  C97  and  C100).  Many  of  the 
rim  sherds  were  too  small  to  confidently  attribute 
to  form  and  most  sherds  had  lost  their  colour-coated 
surface.  Recognisable  forms  include  Young  forms 
C45,  C51,  C68,  C75  and  C84  along  with  beakers. 
The  white-slipped  wares  (OXF  WS)  and  white  wares 
(OXF  WH)  are  mainly  restricted  to  mortaria  (forms 
M22,  WC7).  Almost  half  an  OXF  WS  mortarium  was 
recovered  from  gully  (674). 

Midlands  shelly  ware  (ROB  SH).  This  ware  is 
conventionally  seen  as  dating  to  after  c.  AD  370.  The 
forms  include  triangular-rim  and  simple,  thickened 
everted-rim  jars. 

Local  coursewares 

Savernake  ware  (SAV  GT).  A  moderately  large 
number  of  sherds  from  storage  jars  is  present, 
including  several  sherds  from  a  single  beaded-rim 
jar  from  gully  (549).  The  vessel  has  a  post-firing  hole 
through  the  vessel  wall  (Figure  8, 5).  Use  is  displayed 


by  a  sherd  with  a  calcareous  lining  and  a  sherd  that 
has  been  internally  blackened. 

South-West  wares  (SOW  OX/RE;  SOW  WS). 
Although  only  the  white-slipped  ware  is  defined  in 
Tomber  and  Dore,  the  same  fabric  is  present  without 
the  slip  in  both  an  oxidised  and  reduced  fabric.  The 
ware  first  appears  in  the  later  2nd  century  continuing 
into  the  3rd  century  and  largely  features  as  small 
flagons  (Figure  9,  24),  jars  (Figure  9,  25),  beakers 
and  mortaria.  One  mortaria  is  a  ‘second’  evidenced 
by  a  particularly  misshapen  unstable  base  blown 
during  firing,  although  the  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  used. 

North  Wiltshire  wares.  This  group  of  wares  not 
surprisingly  accounts  for  60%  of  the  total  assemblage 
by  count,  of  which  33.8%  comprise  the  reduced  grey 
wares  (WIL  RE)  and  7.4%  the  oxidised  sandy  wares 
(WIL  OX).  The  remaining  27.4%  consist  of  black 
sandy  wares  relating  to  both  the  earlier  and  later 
phases  of  the  industry  (WIL  BW1-2);  the  latter 
often  imitating  Dorset  Black-Burnished  ware  forms; 
colour-coated  wares  (WIL  CC);  grog-tempered  wares 
(WIL  GR)  and  a  single  glazed  sherd  (WIL  GL). 
Kilns  have  been  documented  at  Whitehill  Farm, 
Toothill  Farm,  Purton,  Brinkworth  and  Oaksey 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Swindon  (Anderson 
1979).  Production  of  the  sandy  wares  appears  to  date 
from  the  later  1st  to  early  2nd  century  at  these  sites, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  later  industry  was  based  in 
the  same  area. 

The  grey  wares  (WIL  RE)  have  a  fine  to  medium 
sandy  fabric.  Several  variants  have  been  subsumed 
into  this  single  category  belonging  both  to  the  earlier 
and  later  facets  of  this  industry.  The  repertoire  is 
dominated  by  jars  (85.5%  by  EVE),  mainly  everted 
rim,  bifid,  triangular  and  hooked  rim  forms  (Figures 
8-9,  13,  17).  Two  vessels  have  slightly  warped  rims 
suggesting  the  use  of  seconds.  The  remaining  1 4.5% 
comprise  dishes/bowls,  beakers,  tankards,  jugs  and 
lids  (Figures  8-9,  7,  9,  20).  The  earlier  black  sandy 
ware  (WIL  BW1)  largely  corresponds  to  Cirencester 
fabric  5  dating  to  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  (Rigby 
1982,  153).  Vessels  include  simple  everted-rim  jars, 
various  dishes  and  a  lid  (Figure  8,  1-3,  6,  10-11). 
Later  wares  (WIL  BW2)  largely  copy  Dorset  Black- 
Burnished  ware  forms  with  additional  types  (Figure 
9,  22-3).  The  colour-coated  and  glazed  wares  are 
products  of  a  local  fine  ware  industry  identified  from 
the  assemblage  at  Wanborough  dating  to  the  early 
2nd  century  (Anderson  1978). 
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? Sub-Roman  wares 

Five  sherds  are  possible  sub-Roman  pieces,  three 
from  spread  (316)  and  one  each  from  ditch  (417)  and 
depression  (635).  Two  fabrics  were  defined. 

Chalk-tempered :  A  handmade  ware,  pale  to  mid  grey 
with  a  lighter  brownish  exterior.  The  vessel(s)  is 
quite  thick-walled  (7-9mm).  The  paste  contains 
a  sparse  temper  of  sub-angular  to  rounded  white 
chalk  up  to  3mm  in  size  and  sparse  visible  (x20 
magnification)  visible  quartz. 

Organic  with  sand :  A  handmade,  moderately  hard, 
black  fabric  containing  a  sparse  frequency  of 
moderately  well-sorted,  sub-angular  to  rounded, 
quartz  sand,  accompanied  by  rare  grains  of  iron, 
calcareous  inclusions  and  organic  matter.  The  latter 
appears  as  occasional  linear  voids  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  paste.  The  quartz  has  a  polished  appearance 
reflecting  light. 

A  breakdown  of  the  forms  present  by  EVE  is  available 
in  the  archive.  Typically  for  a  rural  Roman  site  jars 
dominate,  accounting  for  66.6%  of  the  assemblage.  A 
variety  of  rim-types  are  present  with  simple  everted 
or  thickened  rolled  rim  everted  types  dominating. 
Very  large  storage-type  vessels  account  for  4%  and 
these  are  mostly  the  Savernake  vessels  and  one  Alice 
Flolt  vessel  (Lyne  and  Jefferies  1979,  type  1C)  (Figure 
9,  21).  Bowls  and  dishes  account  for  18.6%  of  which 
21%  are  fineware  types;  either  imported  samian  or 
British  colour-coated  wares.  Drinking  vessels  (cups, 
beakers  and  tankards)  (Figures  8-9, 7, 18)  contribute 
3.7%,  liquid  dispensing  vessels  (flagons,  jugs),  lids 
1.3%  and  mortaria  just  1.5%.  Amongst  the  flagons  is  a 
redeposited  ring-necked  vessel  (Figure  8, 15)  and  two 
SOW  WS  flasks  (e.g.  Figure  9, 25).  As  noted  above  at 
least  four  vessels  can  be  classified  as  ‘seconds’.  This  is 
quite  a  common  phenomenon  and  is  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  on-site  production. 

Discussion 

The  Staverton  assemblage  generally  fits  well  into 
the  expected  profile  for  the  North  Wiltshire  area 
in  terms  of  the  range  of  wares  present,  the  relative 
proportions  of  fabrics  and  vessel  forms.  In  particular, 
the  assemblage  shows  many  similarities  to  the  villa 
sites  at  Groundwell  Ridge,  Atworth  and  Marshfield, 
South  Gloucestershire  (Timby  forthcoming  a; 
Tirnby  2008;  Ward  1985).  Samian  levels  are  generally 
seen  as  an  indication  of  site  status,  with  most  rural 
sites  occupied  from  the  Early-Mid  Roman  period 
comprising  around  2%  of  the  total  assemblage, 


compared  to  an  estimated  12%  for  Cirencester 
(Cooper  1998,  CP3-8  based  on  EVEs).  Staverton 
at  2.1%  is  close  to  the  expected  average  and  very 
similar  to  Groundwell  which  yielded  1.9%.  Slightly 
higher  levels  occur  at  Marshfield,  Atworth  and 
Lower  Widhill  Farm,  Broad  Blunsdon  (Timby 
2007).  Showell  Farm  (McSloy  2006)  and  Swindon 
(Timby  forthcoming  b)  appear  to  be  lower  status 
agricultural  sites  to  judge  from  the  considerably 
lower  proportions  of  imports  present.  Many  of 
the  rural  sites  were  obtaining  small  quantities  of 
imported  fineware,  mortaria  and  amphorae  but 
considerably  less  than  the  larger  urban  centres  such 
as  Cirencester,  Wanborough  (Seager  Smith  2001)  and 
perhaps  Bath.  The  most  frequent  regional  import 
found  at  all  the  sites  is  Dorset  Black-Burnished 
ware,  although  the  proportions  vary  greatly  from 
just  1.4%  and  2.1%  at  Showell  Farm  and  Lower 
Widhill  Farm  to  18%  at  Staverton.  This  latter  figure 
in  fact  matches  well  with  Cirencester  where  it  forms 
an  estimated  18%  (Cooper  1998,  CP  3-8),  although 
higher  amounts  have  been  recorded  from  other  parts 
of  the  town  (Allen  and  Fulford  1996, 274).  The  other 
ware  worth  commenting  on  is  late  Roman  shelly 
ware,  usually  taken  as  an  indication  of  occupation 
from  the  later  4th  into  the  5th  century;  it  is  quite 
well  represented  at  both  Staverton  and  Groundwell 
Ridge.  It  is  also  well  documented  from  Cirencester 
and  has  been  noted  on  many  villa  sites  in  the  region, 
for  example  Atworth;  Chedworth,  Gloucestershire; 
Gatcombe,  North  Somerset  (Branigan  1977, 89)  and 
Frocester  Court,  Gloucestershire  (Timby  2000). 

At  Groundwell  Ridge,  as  at  Staverton,  jars 
dominate  the  assemblage  at  62.3%  followed  by 
bowls/dishes  at  16.5%  compared  to  66.5%  and  18.6% 
at  Staverton.  Drinking  vessels  account  for  5.1%  and 
4.9%  respectively  for  the  two  sites  but  other  specialist 
wares  such  as  mortaria  and  flagons  are  low. 

Catalogue  of  illustrated  pottery  (Figures  8-9) 

1.  Base  of  a  jar  with  a  pre-firing  tooled  cross.  Fabric:  WIL 
BW1.  Period  4,  ditch  (662)  (663). 

2.  Probable  lid  with  a  vertical  flange.  The  exterior  has 
been  smoothed  whilst  the  interior  is  rough.  Fabric: 
WIL  BW1.  Period  4,  ditch  (662)  (663). 

3.  Wide-mouthed  jar/bowl  with  a  roughly  burnished 
interior  and  upper  exterior.  Fabric:  WIL  BW1 .  Period 
4,  ditch  (662)  (663). 

4.  Flanged-rim  hemispherical  bowl.  Fabric:  OXIDF.  Fine 
oxidised  ware  with  a  scatter  of  red  iron  in  the  fabric. 
Period  4,  ditch  (472)  (475). 

5.  Beaded-rim  jar  decorated  with  a  zone  of  burnished  line 
chevrons.  A  hole  has  been  drilled  through  the  body 
wall  after  firing.  Fabric:  SAV  GT.  Period  4,  gully  (549) 
(550). 
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Fig.  9  Roman  pottery  ( Nos  17-25)  (1:4) 


6.  Necked  everted-rim  jar.  Fabric:  WIL  BW1.  Period  4, 
gully  (549)  (550). 

7.  Tankard  decorated  with  a  zone  of  lightly  tooled  lattice. 
Fabric:  WIL  RE.  Period  4,  ditch  (492)  (396). 

8.  Lid.  Fabric:  WIL  OX.  Period  4,  ditch  (905)  (903),  recut 
of  (341). 

9.  Flanged-rim  bowl.  Fabric:  WIL  RE.  Period  4,  ditch 
(905)  (903),  recut  of  (341). 

10.  Several  sherds  from  an  ovoid  narrow-mouthed  jar  or 
large  beaker  with  a  short  everted  rim.  Fabric:  WIL 
BW1.  Period  5,  spread  (600)  (599). 

11.  Everted-rim  jar.  Fabric:  WIL  BW1.  Period  5,  spread 
(600)  (599). 

12.  Flanged-rim  conical  bowl.  Fabric:  DOR  BB1.  Period 
5,  grave  (147)  (146). 

13.  Well-everted  rim  jar.  Fabric:  WIL  RE.  Period  5,  ditch 
(229)/(230)  (363). 

14.  Cream  parchment  ware  bowl  decorated  with  bands  of 
red  paint.  Fulford  (1975)  type  90.  Fabric:  NFO  PA. 
Period  5,  ditch  (229)/(230)  (363). 

15.  Ring-necked,  single  handled  flagon.  Fabric:  WIL  OX 
(fine).  Period  5,  ditch  (341)  (342). 

16.  Everted-rim  jar  decorated  with  a  narrow  band  of 
oblique  burnished  lattice.  Fabric:  DOR  BB1.  Period 
5,  ditch  (341)  (344). 

17.  Everted-rim  jar  decorated  with  a  burnished  wavy 
line.  Sooted  on  the  exterior  across  the  decorated  zone. 
Fabric:  WIL  RE.  Period  5,  ditch  (341)  (344). 

18.  Tankard.  Fabric:  WIL  OX.  Period  5,  ditch  (279) 
(278). 

19.  Base  of  a  large  jug  or  flagon.  Fabric:  NFO  RS2.  Orange 
powdery  fabric  with  a  worn  black  slip.  Period  5,  spread 
(377)  (above  spreads  (379)  and  (380)). 

20.  Squat  flanged-rim  bowl.  Fabric:  WIL  RE.  Period  5, 
spread  (377). 


21.  Thickened-rim  storage  jar  (Lyne  and  Jefferies  1979, 
type  1C).  Fabric:  ALH  RE.  Period  5,  spread  (377). 

22.  Bowl  with  a  thickened,  grooved  rim.  Fabric:  WIL 
BW2.  Period  5,  spread  (377). 

23.  Triangular-rimmed  jar.  Fabric:  WIL  BW2.  Period  5, 
layer  (377). 

24.  Single-handled  flask.  Fabric:  SOW  WS.  Grey  sandy 
fabric  with  a  white  slip.  The  handle  stub  appears  to 
have  been  ground  smooth.  Period  5,  spread  (316). 

25.  Folded  over  thickened-rim  jar.  Fabric:  SOW  OX. 
Period  5,  spread  (316). 

The  coins,  by  E.  R.  McSloy 

Eight  Roman  coins,  only  one  from  a  stratified  deposit, 

are  recorded.  The  condition  is  universally  poor, 

preventing  full  identification  in  most  instances. 

1 .  Sestertius.  Very  worn  and  reverse  surface  absent. 
Probably  Marcus  Aurelius  AD  161-180?  002 
(subsoil) 

2.  Radiate.  Probably  Tetricus  I.  Reverse  shows 
Victory  walking  left.  AD  270-3.  Unstratified. 

3.  Barbarous  radiate.  Reverse  probably  from  Pax. 
c.  AD  270-90.  Diameter  14mm.  Unstratified. 

4.  Barbarous  radiate.  Reverse  probably  from  Pax. 
c.  AD  270-90.  Diameter  13mm.  Unstratified. 

5.  AE3.  Constantine  II.  Gloria  Exercitus  (2 
Standards).  AD  330-5.  Arles.  LRBC  374  (Carson 
et  al.  1960).  Unstratified. 

6.  AE3.  illegible.  4th  century.  Unstratified. 

7.  AE3.  Gloria  Romanorum  (emperor  with  captive, 
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kneeling).  Mint  illegible,  c.  AD  364-78.  Period 
5,  ditch  (341)  (fill  344). 

8.  AE3.  Victoria  Aug  GG.  Arles  AD  388-402. 
Unstratified. 


Metalwork  and  worked  bone  objects, 
by  E.  R.  McSloy 

Metal  objects  not  described  below,  mainly  iron 
nails,  hobnails  and  unidentifiable  fragmentary  items 
are  recorded  in  the  archive.  The  catalogue  entries 
are  restricted  to  the  more  complete,  individually 
dateable  or  intrinsically  interesting  pieces.  None 
are  illustrated. 

1.  Colchester  derivative  (Polden  Hill)  brooch. 
Copper  alloy.  Part  of  catchplate  and  pin  missing. 
Head  expanded,  with  narrow  side  flanges. 
Wings  feature  moulded  ribbed  decoration. 
Polden  Hill  brooches  are  common  from  western 
Britain.  This  example  is  similar  to  examples 
from  Wanborough  (Butcher  2001,  no.  99)  and 
Verulamium  (Waugh  and  Goodburn  1972,  114, 
fig.  29.9);  the  latter  from  a  context  dated  c.  AD 
85-108.  Length:  41mm.  Width  across  wings: 
27mm.  Unstratified. 

2.  Tweezers.  Copper  alloy.  Arms  of  flared  strip 
form,  narrowing  to  small  spring  loop.  Terminal 
of  one  arm  missing.  Complete  arm  terminates  in 
straight  grip,  not  bent  downwards.  Faint  traces 
of  marginal  grooves  on  complete  arm,  a  not 
uncommon  decoration  seen  on  tweezers  (Eckardt 
and  Crummy  2008,  149-50).  The  tweezers  were 
recovered  in  association  with  nail  cleaner  no. 
3  and  both  probably  come  from  the  same  set. 
Length:  42mm;  max  width:  6mm  Period  5, 
spread  (600)  (599). 

3.  Nail  cleaner.  Copper  alloy.  Strip-form  with 
expanded  head,  perforated  for  attachment  (see 
no.  2).  Central  groove  extending  from  forked 
terminal  divides  into  two  grooves  continuing  to 
head  perforation.  The  style  is  closest  to  Eckardt 
and  Crummy’s  (2008,  130)  ‘plain  straight¬ 
sided,  with  round  or  straight  top’  grouping.  It 
differs  in  that  its  perforated  terminal  narrows 
gradually  to  the  blade  rather  than  being  a  distinct 
loop,  and  might  be  better  included  among  the 
‘idiosyncratic’  group  (ibid.,  135-7).  Comparable 
examples  from  Wanborough  (Hooley  2001,  nos 
213-4).  Length:  40mm;  width  at  head  5mm. 
Period  5,  spread  (600)  (599). 


4.  Decorated  strip  or  handle.  Lead  or  lead-alloy, 
broken  at  both  ends  and  distorted.  Decoration 
(probably  cast)  of  regular  notches  forming  a 
repeated  chevron  pattern.  It  possibly  comes 
from  one  or  two-handled  flagon,  although  close 
parallels  are  not  forthcoming.  Width:  15mm; 
thickness  5mm.  Period  5,  spread  (316). 

5.  Reaping  hook.  Iron.  Blade  end  missing;  socket 
open  and  retaining  a  single  rivet.  Cf.  Manning’s 
(1985,53)  type  2  reaping  hooks,  characterised  by 
a  curving  cutting  edge  and  known  from  Iron  Age 
and  Roman  contexts.  Width  at  socket  28mm; 
(surviving)  blade  length:  98mm.  Period  5,  pit 
(723)  (724). 

6.  Worked  bone  object.  Circular  section,  with 
pointed  and  Battened  ends.  Probably  from 
cattle-sized  long  bone.  Well-polished  from  use. 
Knife-cut  facets  at  the  flattened  end  are  probably 
intentional.  This  is  probably  a  pin-beater,  a 
weaver’s  tool  thought  to  be  used  for  releasing 
knots  and  tangles.  Bone  pin  beaters  are  most 
common  in  the  Early  to  Middle  Anglo-Saxon 
periods  where  they  are  typically  ‘cigar’-shaped. 
Single-ended  examples  are  also  known  and 
there  is  some  suggestion  that  these  maybe  later 
Saxon  (MacGregor  1985,  189).  Length:  134mm. 
Unstratified. 


Glass,  by  E.  R.  McSloy 

1.  (Figure  10)  Glass  bead.  Complete  annular  bead 
of  natural  green-coloured  glass  with  wavy  trail  of 
opaque  yellow  glass.  Guido  (1978, 64)  Group  5c. 
It  belongs  to  what  Guido  saw  as  a  loose  affiliation 
of  beads  of  varying  date.  Nine  examples  of  the 
class  listed  by  her  were  from  Middle/Late  Iron 
Age,  earlier  Roman  and  possibly  post-Roman 

1 
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Fig.  10  Glass  bead  (No.  1)  (1:1) 
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contexts.  However,  the  bead  would  appear  to 
be  residual  in  its  context.  Diameter:  13mm; 
thickness  6-8mm.  Period  7,  ditch  (654)  (655). 

2.  (Not.  ill.)  Featureless  natural  green-coloured 
vessel  glass.  The  colour  and  thickness  suggest 
this  fragment  comes  from  a  container,  possibly  a 
prismatic  bottle.  As  such  it  probably  dates  to  the 
lst-3rd  centuries  AD.  Thickness:  3mm.  Period 
5,  ditch  (279)  (715). 

3.  (Not.  ill.)  Natural  green-coloured  window(?) 
glass.  Flat  fragment  with  one  matt  and  one 
glossy,  slightly  uneven,  surface,  characteristics 
of  Roman  cast  window  glass.  Thickness:  4mm. 
Period  5,  stone  spread  (317). 


Worked  stone,  by  Fiona  Roe 

Ten  objects  and  74  pieces  of  building  stone  are 
considered  here;  the  architectural  fragments  are 
discussed  separately  below.  The  site  also  produced 
44  fragments  of  burnt  stone,  over  21  of  which  came 
from  Iron  Age  pit  (104).  It  is  possible  that  most  of 
the  remainder  is  redeposited  prehistoric  material. 


1.  (Figure  11).  Near  complete  stone  mortar, 
moulded  with  a  groove  around  the  rim,  one 
pouring  lip  with  a  chip  missing,  outer  surface 
pecked  to  shape,  some  damage  to  base,  large 
crack  on  upper  surface;  diameter  c.  325mm, 
depth  1 18mm,  16kg.  Mendip  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Period  4*  (689)  (fill  of  ditch  688). 

2.  About  half  of  the  lower  stone  of  a  rotary  quern. 
Thick  Iron  Age/early  Roman  style;  socket 
for  spindle;  pecked  rather  roughly  into  shape 
round  rim;  underside  roughly  worked.  Convex 
grinding  surface  which  has  been  prepared  by 
pecking  and  then  worn  smooth,  possibly  by 
re-use  as  paving  stone;  diameter  c.  340mm, 
thickness  at  rim  65mm,  thickness  in  centre 
110mm,  5,250g.  Mendip  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Period  5,  spread  (391). 

3.  Segment  from  a  rotary  quern  of  Roman  disc 
type.  Upper  stone,  broken  across  handle  hole 
which  was  cut  into  upper  surface.  Pecked  to 
shape  around  rim  and  on  upper  surface;  concave 
grinding  surface  has  been  grooved  and  then 
well  worn,  while  wear  traces  on  upper  surface 
may  relate  to  subsequent  re-use  as  paving  stone; 


o 


250mm 


Fig.  11  Stone  mortar  (No.  1)  (1:5) 
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diameter  c.  280  mm,  thickness  at  rim  49mm, 
thickness  in  centre  32  mm,  2965g.  Mendip  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  Period  5,  spread  (199). 

4.  Two  joining  segments  from  millstone.  Grinding 
surface  originally  grooved  and  then  well  worn, 
possibly  by  re-use  as  paving  stone,  underside 
also  worn  smooth,  some  secondary  wear  on  rim 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  for  whetting; 
diameter  c.  760mm,  maximum  thickness  now 
45mm,  3kg.  Mendip  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Period 
5,  spread  (199)  and  gully  (398). 

5.  Fragment  of  paving  stone  re-used  as  point 
sharpener,  single  wide  groove;  1 38  x  98  x  29mm, 
616g.  Pennant  sandstone.  Period  5,  spread 
(317). 

6.  Fragment  from  whetstone,  rod  type,  well  worn 
and  weathered;  53  x  19  x  Ilium,  18g.  Kentish 
Rag.  Period  5,  spread  (317). 

7.  Fragment  from  pebble,  burnt,  one  worn  surface 
from  possible  use  as  grinder  and  also  battered  at 
end  from  use  as  hammer  stone;  105  x  72  x  37mm, 
346g.  Quartzitic  sandstone.  Period  4,  ditch  (495) 
(fill  396)  but  probably  prehistoric. 

8.  Fragment  of  roofing  tile  re-used  as  whetstone, 
two  worn  surfaces;  54  x  48  x  14mm,  50g.  Pennant 
sandstone.  Period  7,  layer  (516). 

9.  Elongated  pebble  of  hard  sandstone  which 
appears  to  have  been  utilized,  not  very 
successfully,  as  a  whetstone;  119  x  37  x  36mm, 
306g.  Quartz  sandstone,  slightly  micaceous. 
Period  4,  accumulation  with  roundhouse  R2 
(620)  (596). 

Building  stone 

Pennant  sandstone,  used  here  mainly  for  roofing 
tile,  does  not  outcrop  particularly  close  to  Staverton. 
The  35  roofing  tile  fragments  are  all  small  and 
none  retains  any  traces  of  the  characteristic  Roman 
hexagonal  shape  or  the  hole  for  fixing.  Such  roofing 
tiles  could  have  been  brought  to  the  site  by  boat  up 
the  river  Avon  from  a  source  area  around  Keynsham 
some  26km  distant,  thus  avoiding  a  slightly  shorter 
but  cumbersome  journey  by  ox-cart.  The  roofing 
tile  came  predominantly  from  late  Roman  (Period 
5)  contexts.  The  39  pieces  of  Jurassic  limestone, 
also  small,  are  probably  architectural  components 
and  need  not  have  been  transported  far.  Limestone 
was  recovered  mainly  from  a  late  Roman  grave  and 
ditches  and  in  three  cases  was  assigned  to  the  early 
Roman  period. 

Discussion 

The  worked  stone  from  Staverton  is  typical  of 


the  region  in  general  but  comes  from  an  area  not 
previously  investigated.  Old  Red  Sandstone  from 
the  eastern  Mendips  was  widely  used  for  rotary 
querns  and  millstones  in  the  region  (Shaffrey  2006), 
but  sandstone  mortars  are  rare,  although  one  made 
from  Old  Red  Sandstone  with  a  suggested  source  area 
in  Failand  was  recorded  from  Filwood  Park,  Bristol 
(Williams  1983,  18).  It  cannot  have  been  a  simple 
matter  to  hollow  out  this  hard  quartz  sandstone, 
and  the  bowl  of  the  mortar  is  only  5cm  deep  on  a 
thick  base,  so  that  this  is  a  particularly  heavy  vessel, 
while  the  groove  round  the  rim  is  not  very  expertly 
worked.  Stone  mortars  are  most  frequently  found 
in  limestone  areas  and  local  examples  include  one 
of  Corallian  limestone  from  Wellhead,  Westbury 
(Rogers  and  Roddham  1991,  58  and  fig.  7,  8).  At 
Staverton  the  use  of  a  hard  variety  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  may  have  been  an  experiment  that 
was  not  repeated.  However,  millstones  made  from 
Mendip  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  area,  such  as  ones  found  in  a  more  complete 
state  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Somerset,  along  with 
a  number  of  rotary  querns  (Rahtz  and  Greenfield 
1977,  56  and  fig.  96).  Numerous  local  Roman  sites 
known  to  have  produced  rotary  querns  made  from 
Mendip  Old  Red  Sandstone  include  Shepton 
Mallet,  Somerset  (Roe  2001a,  236  and  fig.  56).  Six 
whetstones  made  from  Kentish  Rag  also  came  from 
this  roadside  settlement  (Roe  2001b,  235).  Such 
small  items  could  be  transported  relatively  easily 
and  are  common  on  Roman  sites  generally,  with 
local  examples  noted  from  Westbury  (Wiltshire 
Heritage  Museum).  Pennant  sandstone  was  widely 
used  for  roofing  tiles  and  also  paving  stones  at  local 
sites  within  about  10  to  12  miles  of  the  outcrops. 

Architectural  stone  fragments,  by 
Peter  Davenport 

A  small  number  of  fragments  of  architectural 
stonework  were  recovered  from  Period  5  contexts 
where  they  had  been  reused  as  hardcore.  All 
presumably  derive  from  the  as  yet  unlocated 
villa.  The  petrological  identifications  are  by  K. 
Hayward. 

1.  Colonnette  capital  (Figure  12).  Upper  diameter 
0.24m,  drum  diameter  0.15m,  indicating  a 
shaft  length  between  0.53m  to  0.88m  (Blagg 
2002,  145-6).  Banded  shelly  oolitic  grainstone 
(Dunham  1962).  Suggested  geological  source: 
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Fig.  12  Colonnette  capital  (1:4) 

Local  Bathonian  outcrop.  Period  5,  spread  (317). 
This  badly  damaged  capital  was  from  a  one-piece 
colonnette.  The  mouldings  were  probably  lathe- 
turned,  the  socket  in  the  top  being  for  the  lathe 
mandrel.  This  size  of  shaft  was  probably  made 
on  an  end-drive  lathe  (Blagg  2002,  fig.  2b).  The 
profile  follows  Blagg’s  capital  Type  VB,  typical 
for  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  and  where 
datable,  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  (ibid.,  fig.  36, 
133).  Possible  functions  include  a  leg  for  a  stone 
table  or  a  garden  water  tank,  or,  if  in  a  building, 
a  mullion  in  a  window  or  gallery,  or,  on  a  low 
wall,  as  a  dwarf  colonnade  (Blagg  1996,  11). 

Blagg  (2002,  144;  Table  13)  records  only  21 
complete  examples  of  colonnettes,  although  c. 


270  fragments  (shafts,  bases,  capitals)  are  known. 
While  this  capital  could  have  been  made  from 
local  outcrops  of  Bath  stone,  the  lathe-turning 
of  this  item  makes  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
made  at  or  near  the  quarries  servingHgwae  Sulis, 
where  specialist  masons’  workshops  might  be 
expected.  Nearly  half  of  the  123  examples  known 
in  Britain  come  from  Bath. 

2.  Column  Drums  1  and  2  (Figure  13).  Column 
1:  0.28m  in  diameter,  0.77m  tall.  Column  2: 
0.25m  in  diameter,  0.80m  tall.  Little  original 
surface  survives,  although  flat  chisel  strokes 
and  possible  small  adze  or  axe  marks  are  visible 
on  Column  2.  Comb  or  claw-chisel  working  is 
evident  on  Column  1.  Column  2  is  rounded  at 
both  ends,  while  Column  1  is  rounded  at  one 
end  and  about  half  of  the  integral  square  base 
(or  possibly  capital)  survives  at  the  other.  Both 
have  a  shallow,  central  recess  in  one  end;  that 
of  Column  1  is  noticeably  eccentric.  These  are 
secondary.  Crinoidal  oolitic  grainstone  (Dunham 
1962).  Suggested  geological  source:  Doulting 
stone  from  Shepton  Mallet.  Period  5,  spread 
(317).  These  drums  were  most  likely  parts  of 
relatively  small  columns,  such  as  might  frame 
a  doorway  or  form  part  of  a  domestic-scale 
colonnade.  They  were  not  colonnettes  (Blagg 
2002,  145-6).  Examples  from  colonnades  at 
Chester  and  South  Shields,  Tyne  and  Wear,  are 
only  c.  2m  high,  or  even  less  (Strickland  1996, 
113-16  and  figs  10.15-17).  The  proportions 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  Tuscan-style  column 
(e.g.  Chitham  2005,  36).  The  condition  of  the 
shafts  suggests  reuse  as  something  like  a  bollard 
set  in  the  ground. 

3.  Gutter  blocks  (Figure  14).  1:  rectangular-  or 
slightly  trapezoidal-section  gully  cut  into  a 
block  leaving  relatively  thin  walls.  Width:  c. 
1 1 0mm.  Channel  unmeasurable  as  only  one  side 
survived.  Possible  traces  of  lime  mortar  adhering 
to  the  underside.  2:  two  joining  fragments,  form 
a  gully  100mm  wide  by  >40mm  deep,  cut  into 
a  block  160mm  wide.  3:  fragment  of  V-section 
gully  but  shaped  on  both  sides.  Could  be  part  of 
a  roof  ridge,  but  small  size  and  rough  finish  on 
the  “outside”  make  this  less  likely.  4:  60mm-deep 
V-section  channel  cut  into  cuboid  block,  160mm 
wide,  120mm  deep.  Block  over  0.37m  long  but 
broken  at  each  end.  Nos  1-3:  banded  shelly 
oolitic  grairtstone  (Dunham  1962).  Suggested 
geological  source:  Local  Bathonian  outcrop. 
No.  4:  coarsely  banded  oolitic  shelly  grainstone 
(Dunham  1962).  Suggested  geological  source: 
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Fig.  13  Column  drums 


Local  Bathonian  outcrop.  Period  5,  spread  (199). 
These  are  all  fragments  of  gutter.  Their  shallow 
channels  would  have  only  been  suited  for  dealing 
with  overflows  from  domestic  water  features  such 
as  an  impluvium  or  other  such  cistern,  rather  than 
rainfall.  They  are  also  so  weak  structurally  that 
they  would  have  had  to  be  set  in  mortar  as  part  of 
a  masonry  floor.  Such  small  gutters  rarely,  if  ever, 
survive  in  situ  in  lowland  British  villa  sites.  The 
V-section  blocks  are  unusual  and  few  parallels 
have  been  found  for  this  kind  of  channel  cut  into 
a  rectangular  block.  A  somewhat  similar  block 
to  No.  4  from  Bath  has  been  published  as  a  ‘roof 
capping’,  but  it  is  larger,  has  a  less  acute  angle 
and  a  flat  top  (Cunliffe  1969,  fig.  61).  If  they  were 


roof  furniture,  they  would  have  presumably  been 
associated  with  stone  roof  slabs. 

Geological  character  and  source  of  the 
architectural  stone,  by  Kevin  Hayward 

All  stone  examples  were  examined  under  hand  lens 
and  compared  with  the  author’s  reference  collection 
to  determine  their  geological  provenance.  Limestone 
types  are  based  on  Dunham’s  (1962)  hand  specimen 
classification.  Detailed  petrological  descriptions  are 
available  in  the  archive. 

Staverton  lies  on  the  British  Middle  Jurassic 
freestone  outcrop,  and  some  of  the  highest  quality 
materials  have  been  quarried  close  by,  such  as  Combe 
Down  oolite  and  Box  Groundstone  from  the  Bath 
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Fig.  14  Drain  sections  (1:4) 

region  and  Monks  Park  stone  from  Corsham.  The 
site  also  lies  within  easy  reach  by  river  (Avon)  and 
road  (Fosse  Way)  to  outcrops  to  the  south  at  Shepton 
Mallet  (Doulting  stone)  and  Hamdon  Hill  (Ham 
Hill  stone).  Despite  this,  very  little  is  known  about 
the  geology  of  the  materials  used  in  fine  Roman 
carvings,  especially  at  villa  sites.  Recent  advances  in 
our  understanding  of  where  these  rocks  were  being 
quarried  from,  especially  during  the  early  Roman 
period,  have  at  least  begun  to  address  where  some  of 
the  major  zones  of  extraction  were  (Hayward  2006; 
2009).  With  villa  sites,  however,  the  assumption  is 
that  material  was  being  quarried  from  the  immediate 
surroundings  (Dark  and  Dark  1997). 

The  colonnette  capital  and  all  the  gutter 
fragments  are  made  out  of  the  same  banded  shelly 
oolitic  grainstone  that  characterises  much  of  the  local 
Middle  Jurassic  (Bathonian)  outcrop  of  the  Bath- 
Corsham  area.  In  all  probability,  this  material  was 
quarried  from  the  immediate  environs  of  Staverton 
(but  see  Davenport  above).  The  use  of  Doulting  stone 
for  the  two  columns  is  perhaps  the  more  revealing 
find.  These  paler  shelly  limestones  outcrop  much 


further  away,  some  20km  to  the  south  of  Staverton 
at  Shepton  Mallet.  The  proximity  of  the  Fosse  Way 
would  have  no  doubt  been  a  determining  factor 
in  transporting  such  large  architectural  fragments 
over  some  distance.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
resources  were  expended  on  transporting  such  large 
blocks  over  considerable  distances  when  there  were 
equally  suitable  local  materials  available. 


Fired/burnt  clay,  by  E.  R.  McSloy 

Fired  or  burnt  clay  amounting  to  394  fragments 
( 1 867g)  was  recovered.  Fragmentation  is  high  to  the 
extent  that  original  use  can  rarely  be  determined. 
The  small  group  (40g)  from  prehistoric  deposits 
comprises  formless  fragments.  The  large  bulk  of 
material  (91%  by  weight)  comes  from  the  Roman 
phases:  Period  4  (140  fragments/630g)  and  Period  5 
(21 1  fragments/1078g).  Most  material  is  amorphous 
and  undiagnostic  of  function,  occurring  mainly  in 
‘un-tempered’  fabrics.  Two,  well-fragmented,  objects 
(not  illustrated)  which  probably  represent  clay 
weights  of  the  type  commonly  thought  to  be  used 
with  vertical  warp-weighted  looms,  were  recovered 
from  Period  4  deposits.  Neither  object  is  sufficiendy 
complete  for  classification,  though  each  might  be  of 
the  triangular  or  pyramidal  form  typical  for  the  Late 
Iron  Age  and  Early  Roman  periods. 

1.  Six  joining  fragments  from  an  object  with 
smoothed  surfaces.  Probably  a  fragment  from 
a  triangular  or  pyramidal  loom-weight.  Soft, 
slightly  sandy  fabric  with  sparse  burnt-out 
organics.  Weight:  66g.  Period  4,  packing  layer 
within  roundhouse  R2  (501). 

2.  Fragments  (23)  from  an  object  with  three 
smoothed  faces  and  expanding  form.  PPyramidal 
loom-weight  fragment.  Fabric  as  no.  1  with  small 
flint  inclusions.  Weight:  266g.  Period  4,  ditch 
(495)  (396);  below  ditch  (492). 

Ceramic  building  material,  by  E.  R. 
McSloy 

Roman  ceramic  building  material  amounts  to  47 
fragments,  weighing  1327g.  The  material  is  heavily 
fragmented  and  only  a  minority  could  be  identified 
to  class:  seven  fragments  belonged  to  flanged 
roofing  tile  (i tegula );  11  flue  tile,  all  with  combed 
‘keying’,  and  a  single  fragment  was  of  a  thickness 
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(35mm)  appropriate  to  a  brick.  The  remainder 
comprises  typically  small,  unfeatured  fragments  of 
indeterminate  form.  The  material  derived  primarily 
from  Period  5  deposits  (39  fragments),  with  only 
three  fragments  from  earlier  Roman  Period  4  and 
the  remainder  unphased.  The  presence  of  flue  tile 
is  further  evidence  for  a  high  status  building  in  the 
near  vicinity.  Five  fabrics  differing  in  hardness  and 
inclusion  type/abundance  could  be  distinguished, 
details  for  which  are  contained  in  the  archive. 
All  could  have  been  made  locally  from  available 
materials. 

Human  remains,  by  Harriet  Jacklin 

Four  late  Roman  inhumations  were  recovered 
by  hand-excavation  and  processed  samples.  All 
four  skeletons  were  radiocarbon  dated  (Table  3). 
Full  details  of  the  methodologies  for  analysis  and 
diagnosed  pathologies  can  be  found  in  the  archive. 

Possible  male  skeleton  94  (grave  92)  was  a  42.5 
to  50  year-old  individual.  Preservation  was  fair,  but 
the  bone  was  quite  fragmented  and  the  skeleton  was 
25-50%  complete.  Osteoarthritis  affected  the  right 
shoulder  and  the  left  hip,  with  an  associated  cyst 
observed  within  the  left  femoral  head. 

Skeleton  148  (grave  147)  was  a  36  to  50  year-old 
male.  Preservation  was  poor  and  the  bone  was  very 
fragmented.  The  skeleton  was  50-75%  complete. 
Osteophytosis  (a  precursor  to  osteoarthritis) 
was  diagnosed  affecting  the  first  left  and  right 
distal  phalanx  (big  toes),  characterised  by  severe 
osteophyte  growth. 

Male  skeleton  186  (grave  179)  died  aged  between 
36  and  50  years  old.  Preservation  was  fair  but  the 
bone  was  quite  fragmented  and  the  skeleton  was  50- 
75%  complete.  Cribra  orbitalia  (a  metabolic  disorder) 
was  diagnosed,  indicating  the  possibility  of  iron 
deficiency  anaemia  and/or  general  ill  health,  present 
at  the  time  of  death.  Osteophytosis  affected  the  right 


shoulder  and  the  left  hip,  while  osteoarthritis  was 
diagnosed  in  the  right  hip. 

Skeleton  397,  belonging  to  a  16  to  17  year- 
old  individual,  lay  beneath  skeleton  186  in  grave 
179.  The  inhumation  was  75%  complete  and  well 
preserved. 


Environmental  remains 

Animal  bone,  by  Lorrain  Higbee 

The  animal  bone  assemblage  comprises  2982 
fragments  (c.  29kg),  99%  of  which  was  recovered 
during  the  normal  course  of  hand-excavation.  Bone 
was  recovered  from  all  periods  of  occupation  with 
the  exception  of  Period  6.  The  largest  stratified 
groups  are  from  contexts  assigned  to  Periods  4  (early 
Roman)  and  5  (late  Roman),  and  these  are  the  main 
focus  of  this  report.  The  site  archive  includes  the 
raw  data  and  a  more  detailed  version  of  this  report 
including  detailed  methodology,  additional  tables 
and  appendices  of  summary  data.  Quantification 
methods  applied  to  the  assemblage  include  the 
number  of  identified  specimens  (NISP),  minimum 
number  of  elements  (MNE),  minimum  number 
of  individuals  (MNI)  and  meat  weight  estimates 
(MWE). 

Preservation  condition  and  taphonomy 

Bone  preservation  is  generally  good  to  fair.  The  vast 
majority  of  post-cranial  bones  have  intact  cortical 
surfaces  with  little  or  no  signs  of  weathering. 
Some  contexts  include  bones  in  different  states 
of  preservation  and  this  suggests  that  the  poorly 
preserved  fragments  are  likely  to  be  residual. 
The  lack  of  gnaw-mark  evidence  suggests  that 
bone  waste  was  largely  inaccessible  to  scavenging 
carnivores.  The  number  and  percentage  of  burnt 
bones  is  small  and  probably  the  result  of  normal 


Table  3:  Radiocarbon  AMS-results  for  human  bone  samples.  The  uncalibrated  dates  are  conventional  radiocarbon  ages 
calibrated  using  the  calibration  curve  of  Reimer  et  al.  (2009).  Details  of  the  methods  and  equipment  used  can  be  found 
at  www.gns.cri.nz/Home/Services/Laboratories-Facilities/Rafter-Radiocarbon-Laboratory 


Skeleton 

Number 

Grave 

Lab  Reference 

Material  dated 

513C 

Uncalibrated  date 

Calibrated  date 
(95%  confidence) 

SK94 

92 

NZA  34968 

Right  radius/ulna 

-20.7 

1704 ±15  yr  BP 

259-397  cal  AD 

SK148 

147 

NZA  35033 

Right  ulna/radius 

-20.4 

1 7 1 5  ±  20  yr  BP 

256-392  cal  AD 

SK186 

179 

NZA  34969 

Right  ulna 

-19.9 

1 752 ±  1 5  yr  BP 

241-337  cal  AD 

SK397 

179 

NZA  35045 

Right  fibula 

-23.3 

1817 ±55  yr  BP 

75-339  cal  AD 
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food  preparation.  Approximately  64%  of  the  Period 

4  assemblage  is  from  ditches,  whilst  most  (57%)  of 
the  Period  5  assemblage  is  from  layers,  in  particular 
dark  soil  spread  (316)  and  stone  spread  (317).  Period 

5  ditch  fills  also  produced  a  large  amount  of  bone 
(40%  of  the  total).  There  are  no  obvious  differences 
in  species  proportions  or  body  parts  within  the 
different  deposits. 

Species  represented 

A  little  over  22%  of  fragments  were  identifiable  to 
species  (Table  4).  The  assemblage  is  dominated  by 
livestock  species,  in  particular  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  together  with  pig  account  for  91%  of  the 
total  NISP  Horse  bones  are  also  fairly  common  and 
account  for  a  further  7%  of  NISP  Less  common 
animals  include  dog,  red  deer,  mustelid,  mouse,  vole, 
domestic  fowl,  crow/rook  and  frog. 

Relative  importance  of  livestock  species 
All  four  methods  of  quantification  (NISP,  MNE, 
MNI  and  MWE)  indicate  that  there  is  little  overall 
difference  in  the  relative  importance  of  livestock 
species  between  the  Early  and  Late  Roman  periods. 
Both  NISP  and  MNE  indicate  that  cattle  and  sheep 


are  present  in  near  equal  proportions  (47-52%  and 
44-47%  respectively),  whilst  the  proportion  of  pig 
bones  is  relatively  low  (4—6%).  The  MNI  results 
on  the  other  hand  suggest  that  sheep  were  more 
numerous  (50%),  followed  by  cattle  (31-33%)  and 
then  pig  (17-19%).  Regardless  of  the  discrepancies 
between  these  three  quantification  methods,  it  is 
clear  that  cattle  provided  most  (71-74%)  of  the 
animal  based  protein  consumed  at  the  site  during 
the  Roman  period. 

Taking  just  the  NISP  counts,  species  proportions 
for  the  Early  and  Late  Roman  periods  are  atypical  of 
most  rural  sites.  Non-villa  rural  settlements  usually 
have  sheep-dominated  assemblages,  for  example 
Chemring  near  Salisbury  (Higbee  2011),  while 
assemblages  from  higher  status  rural  sites  such  as 
villas  usually  have  cattle-dominated  assemblages 
(King  1978,  1984,  1991,  1999).  Species  proportions 
for  the  Staverton  Roman  assemblage  are  therefore 
intermediate  between  these  two  site  types. 

Cattle  and  sheep 

The  body  part  data  suggests  local  slaughter  and 
consumption;  all  parts  of  the  beef  carcass  and 
most  parts  of  the  mutton  carcass  are  represented 


Table  4:  Animal  bone.  Number  of  identified  specimens  present  (or  NISP)  by  period.  Note:  the  partial  dog  skeleton  from 
Period  5,  burial  147  has  been  counted  as  one  specimen 


Species 

0 

1 

2 

Period 

3  4 

5 

7/8  Total 

Bos  f.  domestic 

cattle 

8 

2 

83 

210 

5 

308 

Caprovid 

sheep/goat 

7 

77 

177 

4 

265 

Sus  f.  domestic 

Pig 

5 

9 

17 

31 

Equus  f.  domestic 

horse 

19 

22 

3 

44 

Canis  f.  domestic 

dog 

1 

7 

8 

Cervus  elaphus 

red  deer 

1 

1 

Cervid  sp. 

deer 

1 

1 

2 

Mustelid  sp. 

Pstoat/marten 

1 

1 

Mus  musculus 

house  mouse 

1 

1 

Clethrionomys/Microtus  sp. 

vole 

1 

1 

Gallus  f.  domestic 

domestic  fowl 

1 

1 

C.  corone/C.  frugilegus 

crow/rook 

1 

1 

Rana  sp. 

frog 

1 

1 

2 

Total  identified 

0 

0 

21 

2 

195 

436 

12 

666 

Large  mammal 

14 

176 

522 

712 

Medium  mammal 

17 

78 

165 

260 

Small  mammal 

1 

2 

3 

Bird 

19 

2 

21 

Unidentifiable 

4 

1 

46 

14 

488 

745 

22 

1320 

Total  unidentifiable 

4 

1 

77 

14 

762 

1436 

22 

2316 

Overall  Total 

4 

1 

98 

16 

957 

1872 

34 

2982 
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in  the  assemblage  and  any  absences  or  under¬ 
representations  are  likely  to  be  a  product  of  small 
sample  size.  The  most  common  sheep  skeletal 
elements  are  tibiae,  mandibles  and  loose  teeth; 
all  bones  that  generally  show  a  good  survival  and 
recovery  rate  in  most  sheep  bone  assemblages 
(Hambleton  1999,  31).  The  under-representation 
of  other  post-cranial  bones  suggests  that  the  sheep 
bone  assemblage  is  largely  from  the  initial  stages  of 
carcass  reduction  (i.e.  primary  butchery). 

Age  information  is  limited  and  this  precludes 
intra-site  comparison  between  periods.  Few  cattle 
were  culled  before  the  age  of  12-18  months,  after 
which  there  is  a  fairly  steady  rate  of  mortality  across 
all  age  groups.  Most  cattle  survived  beyond  5  years 
and  this  suggests  that  cattle  were  primarily  managed 
for  secondary  products  (milk  and  manure)  and 
probably  traction  (see  Johnstone  and  Albarella  2002, 
45;  Thomas  and  Stallibrass  2008,  10),  whilst  meat 
production  was  a  minor  consideration.  Shoulder 
height  estimates  suggest  that  the  Roman  cattle  were 
c.  105.7cm  to  1 17.7cm  tall  at  the  withers. 

The  sheep  mandibles  are  from  a  range  of  ages, 
from  6-12  months  to  4-6  years  (mandibular  wear 
stages  C-G  after  Payne  1973).  Most  (64%)  of  the 
Period  5  mandibles  are  from  the  oldest  age  class. 
Overall  it  would  appear  that  older  sheep  were 
exploited  for  meat  and  this  implies  that  secondary 
products  (e.g.  wool)  were  important. 

Pig 

Only  a  small  number  of  pig  bones  were  recovered 
from  the  site.  Age  information  is  relatively  scarce  but 
mandibles  from  newborn  piglets  (0-2  months;  stage 
A)  and  young  adults  (21-27  months;  stage  E  after 
Hambleton  1999)  were  recorded  and  this  suggests 
local  breeding  and  rearing. 

Horse 

Most  of  the  horse  bones  and  teeth  are  from  adults; 
the  only  exception  to  this  is  a  skull  fragment  which  is 
from  an  immature  female  aged  c.  2  years  of  age.  This 
suggests  local  breeding  and  rearing.  The  horses  were 
c.  14—14.2  hands  at  the  withers  (i.e.  large  ponies). 

Dog 

The  Period  5  assemblage  includes  a  semi-complete 
skeleton  of  a  puppy  aged  less  than  5-8  months 
(Habermehl  1975)  from  grave  (147).  It  is  likely  that 
the  animal  was  laid  out  complete  and  intended  as 
a  companion  offering  to  the  deceased  (Buckland- 
Wright  1993).  This  funerary  rite  has  been  recorded 
at  a  number  of  sites  including  Maddington  Farm 


(Hamilton-Dyer  1996),  Arlington  Avenue,  Dorset 
(Maltby  2002)  and  Winchester  (Brothwell  and 
Harcourt  1979). 

Other  species 

Three  fragments  of  deer  antler  were  recovered,  one 
was  positively  identified  as  red  deer  and  the  other 
two  are  of  a  similar  size.  One  fragment  is  worked. 
All  other  species  are  extremely  rare  and  represented 
by  only  one  or  two  fragments  each. 

Butchery 

Butchery  marks  were  recorded  on  only  5.4%  of  bones 
by  NISP;  64%  are  fine  knife  cuts  and  the  rest  are  chop 
marks  made  with  a  cleaver  (Seetah  2006).  Most  of 
the  butchery  evidence  was  observed  on  cattle  bones, 
but  the  information  is  insufficient  to  assess  any 
variation  in  butchery  techniques  between  periods.  A 
few  butchered  sheep,  pig  and  horse  bones  were  also 
recorded;  it  is  unclear  whether  or  not  horses  were 
butchered  for  meat,  although  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  they  were  skinned. 

Conclusions 

The  animal  bone  assemblage  demonstrates  very 
little  difference  in  the  exploitation  of  livestock 
species  between  the  Early  and  Late  Roman  periods, 
although  it  is  worth  reiterating  that  the  assemblage 
is  extremely  small.  Slaughter  patterns  indicate 
that  cattle  and  sheep  were  primarily  managed  for 
secondary  products  such  as  milk  and  wool  and  the 
absence  of  neonates  and  immature  animals  suggests 
that  these  animals  were  not  locally  reared.  Older 
animals  might  simply  have  been  brought  to  the 
site  on  the  hoof  for  butchery  and  consumption. 
Alternatively,  younger,  more  marketable  animals 
might  have  been  exported  from  the  site  (Maltby 
1994).  It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  which  of  these 
scenarios  (i.e.  producer  or  consumer)  is  correct  given 
the  small  size  of  the  assemblage.  This  aside,  it  is  clear 
that  pigs  were  being  reared  locally,  so  the  site  was  at 
least  self-sufficient  in  pork. 

Plant  macrofossil  and  charcoal 
remains,  by  Sarah  Cobain 

Of  37  bulk  soil  samples  assessed  for  plant  macrofossil 
and  charcoal  remains,  11  samples  from  Roman 
features  were  deemed  suitable  for  plant  macrofossil 
analysis  and  five  samples  for  charcoal  analysis 
(Tables  5  and  6).  The  analysed  samples  come  from 
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an  Early  Roman  pit  and  roundhouse  R1  as  well  as 
Late  Roman  pits  and  an  oven.  A  description  of  the 
methodology  and  detailed  results  is  available  in  the 
archive. 

The  main  crops  cultivated  throughout  the 
Roman  period  consisted  of  oat,  barley,  emmer,  spelt 
and  bread  wheat  (Cool  2006,  69),  all  of  which  were 
found  at  Staverton,  and  they  are  typical  of  other 
Roman  sites  in  Wiltshire  such  as  Cleveland  Farm 
(Powell  et  al.  2008,  34)  and  Ridge  Green,  Shaw 
(Powell  2010,  140). 

Episodes  of  burning  are  represented  by  firing 
debris  from  pit  (580),  oven  (211)  and  pit  (242).  The 
main  fuel  represented  in  pit  (580)  was  oak,  ash  in 


oven  (211)  and  Maloideae  species  (hawthorn/rowan/ 
crab  apple)  in  pit  (242).  Ash  and  oak  would  have 
been  chosen  as  main  fuel  woods;  they  both  have 
dense  heartwood  and  if  dried  properly  would  burn 
slowly  and  maintain  an  even  temperature  (Cutler 
and  Gale  2000,  120,  205).  This  is  ideal  for  fuel  in  a 
hearth  or  oven  which  would  require  a  constant  heat 
for  relatively  long  periods  of  time.  The  dominant 
fuel  found  in  pit  (242)  was  hawthorn/rowan/crab 
apple.  As  ash  burns  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
Maloideae  species,  oven  (211)  may  have  been  used 
for  drying  grain  or  cooking  food  which  requires  a 
steady  temperature  whereas  pit  (242)  may  have  been 
used  to  cook  foods  at  a  lower  temperature  for  shorter 


Table  5:  Plant  macrofossils.  (*  =  uncarbonised) 


Sample  Number 

13 

14 

15 

18 

19 

16 

20 

52 

53 

54 

63 

Context 

234 

235 

236 

240 

241 

237 

243 

581 

582 

608 

693 

Cut/Group 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

242 

242 

580 

580 

398 

692 

Feature  type 

Oven 

Pit 

Pit 

R1 

Pit 

Period 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

Flot  Volume  (ml) 

26 

8 

1 

83 

1 

16 

32 

41 

53 

5 

29 

Species 

Common  Name 

Sambucus  nigra 

Elder 

1* 

Chenopodium  album 

Fat  hen 

1 

Chenopodium  rubrum 

Red  goosefoot 

1 

Bupleurum  spp 

Hare’s-ear 

1 

Brassica  spp 

Mustard/Cabbage 

1 

9 

1 

1 

Raphanus  raphanistrum 

Wild  radish 

1 

2 

1 

Carex  spp 

Sedge 

1 

Lathyrus  spp 

Vetchhngs 

1 

Trifolium  spp 

Clover 

1 

Vicia  faba 

Broad  bean 

1 

Vicia  spp 

Vetches 

3 

1 

1 

Prunella  vulgaris 

Self  heal 

2 

Ligustrum  vulgare 

Wild  privet 

1 

Odontites  spp 

Red  Bartsia 

1 

Avena  spp 

Oat 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Hordeum  vulgare 

Barley 

3 

9 

1 

7 

8  h 

14 

1 

3 

Hordeum  vulgare 

Barley  6  row  hulled 

2 

Hordeum  vulgare 

Barley  2  row  hulled 

2 

Triticum  spp 

Wheat 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Triticum  aestivum 

Bread/free  threshing 
wheat 

2 

1 

15 

27 

16 

1 

Triticum  dicoccum 

Emmer 

1 

1 

Triticum  dicoccum/spelta 

Emmer/spelt 

1 

4 

18 

3 

1 

1 

Triticum 

Wheat  -  glume  base 

1 

Poaceae 

Indeterminate  cereal 
gram 

3 

38 

2 

111 

50 

3 

3 

6 

Rumex  spp 

Dock 

1 

Rutnex  acetosella 

Sheep’s  sorrel 

1 

Rubus  ideaus 

Raspberry 

1* 

Valariana  set) 

Valarian 

1 

3 

Total  Macrofossils  Identified 

4 

4 

11 

81 

12 

161 

88 

7 

21 

5 

19 
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Table  6:  Charcoal  species 


Sample  Number 

18 

19 

16 

20 

53 

Context 

240 

241 

237 

243 

582 

Cut 

211 

211 

242 

242 

580 

Feature  type 

Oven 

Pit 

Pit 

Period 

5 

5 

4 

Flot  Volume 

83 

1 

16 

32 

53 

Species 

Ilex  aquifohum 

Betula  spp 

Common  Name 

Holly 

Birch 

5 

22 

1 

Corylus  avellana 

Hazel 

3 

Viburnum  spp 

Viburnum 

1 

2 

Quercus  robur/petraea 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

Sessile/pedunculate  oak 

Ash 

2 

94 

1 

100 

1 

94 

2 

Maloideae  spp  ( Crateagus  mo- 
nogyna/sorbus  spp /Malus  sylvestris) 
Prunus  avium/ padus 

Prunus  spinosa 

Salix  spp IPopulus  spp 

Hawthown/rowan/  crab  apple 

Wild/bird  cherry 
Blackthorn/sloe 

Willow/poplar 

Indeterminate 

4 

2 

47 

3 

6 

5 

55 

4 

13 

3 

0 

Total  fragments  identified 

100 

100 

57 

100 

100 

periods  of  time.  The  remaining  charcoal  recorded 
from  the  site  consisted  of  roundwood  lateral  branch 
fragments  which  were  most  likely  collected  as 
deadwood  and  used  within  brushwood  bundles  as 
kindling  for  the  fire. 

The  plant  macrofossil  and  charcoal  material 
can  be  used  to  infer  some  information  about  the 
local  woodland  and  flora.  As  asserted  by  Scholtz 
(1986  cited  in  Prins  and  Shackleton  1992,  632), 
the  ‘Principle  of  Least  Effort’  suggests  that  past 
communities  collected  firewood  from  the  closest 
possible  available  wooded  area.  Based  on  this  theory 
it  could  be  assumed  that  the  woodland  surrounding 
the  site  consisted  of  oak,  ash,  Maloideae  species, 
holly,  birch,  hazel,  viburnum,  wild/bird  cherry, 
blackthorn/sloe  and  poplar/willow.  However,  other 
variables  such  as  deliberate  selection  of  species 
based  on  their  properties  as  fuel  wood,  differential 
preservation  rates  of  charcoal,  and  the  influence  of 
trade  which  affects  wood  collection,  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  (Asouti  and  Austin  2005,  1-5). 
Elder,  sedge  and  valerian  are  all  species  that  grow 
on  fen/damp  areas  (Rose  2006,  424,  428;  Inglis  and 
Simpson  2001,  268,  274)  and  would  have  thrived  on 
the  nearby  banks  of  the  Avon.  The  anthropogenic 
impact  on  the  environment  was  also  represented. 
Fat  hen,  hare’s  ear,  mustard/cabbage,  vetchlings, 
red  bartsia,  dock,  sheep’s  sorrel  and  raspberry 
are  all  opportunistic  species  which  establish  on 
cleared/waste  ground  and  would  have  grown  easily 
at  Staverton,  taking  advantage  of  cleared  ground 
within  the  settlement  area  (Williams  1963, 3;  Cavers 
and  Harper  1964,  758;  Rose  2006,  200,  256,  284-6, 


340, 405).  Red  goosefoot,  clover,  broad  bean,  vetches, 
self  heal,  wild  privet  are  all  dryland  species  that  often 
grow  as  weeds  within  cultivated  arable  areas  and 
may  have  been  brought  into  the  site  inadvertently 
with  cereal  crops  (Holland  1919, 10;  Rose  2006, 132, 
276-8,  380,  390). 

Whilst  the  majority  of  these  species  would  have 
been  weed  species,  it  is  also  possible  that  some 
would  have  been  consumed.  Dock/sorrel,  fat  hen 
and  cabbage/mustard  have  all  been  recorded  as  being 
eaten  raw  as  salad,  boiled  down  as  vegetable  and 
used  as  pottage  in  stews  (Williams  1963,  716;  Behre 
2008,  67-8).  Vetches  and  broad  beans  were  used  to 
thicken  stews  and  as  additions  to  pottages  (Harvey 
1984,  91).  Elderberries/flowers  were  boiled  down 
and  used  to  make  mousses  and  were  also  used  in 
juices  and  to  make  wine  (Aitkinson  and  Aitkinson 
2002,  916).  Raspberries  would  have  been  eaten  raw 
or  added  into  tarts/cakes  (Mabey  2007,  110).  These 
would  all  have  been  exploited  to  add  additional 
vitamins  and  minerals  to  the  diet  as  well  as  make 
food  more  palatable. 

Discussion,  by  Neil 
Holbrook 

The  excavation  has  provided  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  investigate  a  Roman  rural  settlement  on  the 
western  fringes  of  the  North  Wiltshire  Clay  Vale.  The 
earliest  activity  found,  however,  was  the  isolated  pit 
containing  Beaker  pottery  and  flintwork.  Staverton 
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thus  provides  another  example  of  how  commercial 
archaeology  is  now  turning  up  these  features  in 
increasing  numbers  and  thus  fattening  out  the 
distribution  map  of  Beaker  activity  (see  Darvill  2006, 
29-30  for  a  discussion  of  recent  Gloucestershire 
finds).  Occupation  sites  with  structural  remains  of 
this  period  continue  to  be  elusive,  however. 

A  small  quantity  of  Iron  Age  pottery  was 
recovered  from  a  number  of  scattered  features, 
although  not  all  these  need  be  Iron  Age:  where 
just  one  or  two  sherds  were  found  they  could  easily 
be  residual  in  Roman  deposits.  The  pottery  is  not 
particularly  diagnostic  in  terms  of  date  except  for  a 
group  of  42  sherds  from  Early  Roman  ditch  (664) 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Iron  Age 
(c.  4th  to  1st  century  BC).  While  it  is  likely  that 
this  material  testifies  to  some  manner  of  Iron  Age 
activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  excavated  area,  the 
absence  of  diagnostically  Late  Iron  Age  material 
suggests  that  this  had  ceased  sometime  before  the 
Roman  occupation  commenced  in  the  late  1st  or 
early  2nd  century  AD.  The  establishment  of  Early 
Roman  settlements  on  sites  without  pre-existing 
Late  Iron  Age  occupation  has  been  previously  noted 
in  the  North  Wiltshire  Clay  Vale  at  Showed  Farm, 
Chippenham,  and  neither  was  there  any  Late  Iron 
Age  pottery  from  the  villa  site  at  Atworth,  6km  to 
the  north  (Young  and  Hancocks  2006,  46;  Erskine 
and  Ellis  2008).  Indeed  on  the  Cotswolds  as  a  whole 
evidence  for  Late  Iron  Age  rural  settlements  which 
persisted  seamlessly  throughout  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries  AD  is  sparse  in  the  extreme,  save  for  a 
handful  of  high-status  sites,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  Upper  Thames  Valley  where  occupation  at  Late 
Iron  Age  sites  typically  continues  little  changed 
until  the  early  2nd  century  AD  (Holbrook  2008, 
314-20). 

The  earliest  Roman  activity  comprised  attempts 
to  formalise  drainage  through  the  digging  of  ditches 
into  the  silt  fills  of  the  palaeochannel  and  the 
establishment  of  ditched  plots  and  enclosures  on 
either  side  of  it.  Two  roundhouses  lay  within  one  of 
the  enclosures  and  it  is  likely  that  there  were  further 
structures  to  the  north  beyond  the  excavated  area. 
We  may  reasonably  assume  that  these  roundhouses 
relate  to  a  non-villa  farmstead  which  practiced  mixed 
farming  augmented  by  a  low  (domestic)  level  of 
ironworking.  The  presence  of  roundhouses  occasions 
no  surprise  as  these  are  now  known  to  be  ubiquitous 
in  the  countryside  throughout  the  Roman  period, 
and  often  preceded  the  construction  of  villa  houses 
as  at  Marshfield,  South  Glos.  and  Frocester  Court, 
Glos.  (Blockley  1985;  Smith  1987;  Price  2000).  The 


main  domesticates  are  represented  in  the  faunal 
assemblage  although  little  can  be  said  about  the 
crops  being  grown  at  this  time.  This  farmstead 
continued  in  use  until  at  least  the  late  2nd  century, 
and  indeed  probably  into  the  3rd  (the  general 
absence  of  distinctively  late  3rd-century  pottery 
from  the  ditches  and  other  features  suggests  that 
the  period  of  occupation  had  ceased  by  this  time). 
The  exception  is  the  mid  3rd-century  or  later  pottery 
from  the  drip  gully  of  roundhouse  R2,  but  this  is 
perhaps  best  regarded  as  later  material  collecting  in 
the  top  of  an  abandoned  feature,  although  a  slightly 
later  date  for  this  house  cannot  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  settlement  lay  away  from  the  Roman  road 
system;  that  from  Silchester  to  Bath  (Margary  1973, 
Route  53)  crossed  the  Avon  9km  to  the  north-west 
at  Lydford.  Bath  lay  12km  away  as  the  crow  flies  to 
the  west,  and  although  a  crossing  of  the  Avon  would 
have  been  required,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
accomplish  a  return  journey  in  a  day.  This  would  also 
have  been  the  case  with  the  roadside  settlement  at 
Sandy  Lane  ( Verlucio )  13km  to  the  north-east. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  mid  3rd  century 
entailed  the  abandonment  of  the  roundhouses  and 
ditched  enclosures  and  their  replacement  by  a  new 
set  of  enclosures  which  respected  the  prevailing 
north-east  to  south-west  alignment  of  the  earlier 
layout.  The  ditches  which  ran  along  the  former 
palaeochannel  were  also  recut.  No  structures  dating 
to  this  period  were  found,  but  it  is  simplest  to 
associate  these  changes  with  the  construction  of  a 
villa  house  evidenced  by  the  architectural  fragments 
found  reused  in  later  deposits.  The  most  likely 
location  for  the  villa  is  either  under  the  houses  of 
New  Terrace  or  else  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  road  where  it  would  have  commanded  views 
across  the  Avon  valley.  The  watching  brief  in  2006 
at  the  Old  Vicarage  found  no  evidence  of  masonry 
walls,  only  ditches  like  those  found  in  the  main 
excavation  area,  so  the  villa  evidently  did  not  lie  here 
(Ducker  2006).  The  column  drums,  capital  and  box 
flue  tiles  indicative  of  a  hypocaust  testify  to  a  villa 
of  some  grandeur,  although  the  absence  of  tesserae  is 
slightly  surprising  (this  might  support  a  location  for 
the  villa  a  little  distance  beyond  the  excavated  area 
and  thus  north  of  the  B3105).  The  column  drums 
were  made  from  Doulting  limestone  quarried  20km 
to  the  south  around  Shepton  Mallet,  an  indication 
of  the  effort  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
house. 

The  nearest  villas  to  Staverton  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Avon:  Broughton  Gifford  3km 
to  the  north-east,  about  which  next  to  nothing  is 
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known,  and  Bradford-on-Avon  3km  to  the  north¬ 
west  excavated  in  2002  (Pugh  and  Crittall  1957, 
52;  Corney  2003).  Late  Iron  Age  and  Early  Roman 
pottery  has  been  found  at  Bradford-on-Avon  and 
while  no  features  of  this  date  were  revealed  in 
the  relatively  small  areas  excavated  it  is  likely 
that  there  was  a  farmstead  there  at  this  time.  The 
earliest  structure  examined  at  Bradford-on-Avon 
was  a  simple  masonry  house  built  c.  AD  160-230. 
The  only  other  villa  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Staverton  which  has  been  examined  on  any  scale 
is  at  Atworth,  close  to  the  Silchester  to  Bath  road 
(Erskine  and  Ellis  2008).  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  occupation  at  Atworth  from  the  late  1st  century 
AD,  although  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  the 
pre-villa  occupation.  This  might  have  included 
masonry  buildings,  although  doubtless  there  were 
also  timber  structures  which  have  so  far  escaped 
detection.  In  a  regional  context  the  elucidation  of 
the  nature  of  pre-villa  occupation  at  Staverton  is 
therefore  welcome,  even  if  the  main  villa  house  has 
not  yet  been  investigated. 

The  excavation  has  examined  an  area  adjacent 
to  the  villa  house  containing  possible  ovens, 
although  not  corn  driers,  and  occasional  burials. 
Four  inhumations  were  found,  one  a  double  burial. 
Where  the  areas  surrounding  villa  houses  have  been 
investigated  scattered  burials  are  increasingly  found, 
as  for  instance  at  Frocester  Court,  Glos.,  and  locally 
at  Bradford-on-Avon  (Price  2000;  2010;  Corney 
2003,  14-16).  The  radiocarbon  dates  clearly  show 
that  the  Staverton  burials  date  to  the  later  3rd  or  4th 
century,  and  a  post- Roman  context  can  be  excluded. 
One  crouched  burial  was  accompanied  by  a  puppy 
(by  no  means  rare  in  a  Romano-British  context  and 
previously  recorded  in  Wiltshire;  Phillpott  1991, 
204-5;  Foster  2001,  169),  a  pig  jaw  and  half  of  a 
Black-Burnished  ware  bowl.  Jaw  bones  of  animals 
are  reasonably  well  attested  in  Romano-British 
burials  and  perhaps  represent  a  token  offering  of  the 
inedible  part  of  an  animal  consumed  by  mourners 
as  part  of  the  funerary  rite.  The  broken  bowl  might 
also  represent  an  element  of  tokenism.  The  double 
burial  comprised  two  superimposed  bodies  within 
the  same  grave  cut,  but  with  heads  at  different  ends. 
The  earlier  burial  was  of  a  teenage  adolescent  with 
hobnailed  footware;  the  later  an  older  middle-aged 
male.  To  judge  from  the  presence  of  nails  both  were 
buried  in  individual  wooden  coffins.  Superimposed 
burials  within  the  same  grave  cut  are  not  particularly 
common,  but  have  been  recognised  at  Lankhills 
cemetery,  Winchester.  Here  there  were  six  instances 
of  a  second  burial  being  dug  directly  into  the  backfill 


of  the  first,  the  relationship  being  too  exact  to  be 
fortuitous  (Booth  etal.  2010, 37-9;  Clarke  1979, 76-7, 
1 86-7).  In  two  cases  a  secondary  cut  could  be  clearly 
discerned  proving  that  the  grave  had  been  re-opened 
rather  than  the  two  burials  being  placed  in  the  grave 
in  a  single  event.  The  top-to-tail  arrangement  at 
Staverton  suggests  that  this  was  the  case  here,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  upper  burial  followed  the  lower 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time.  A  strong 
bond,  familial  or  otherwise,  is  surely  indicated  in 
these  cases. 

A  number  of  ditches  produced  Late  Roman  shell- 
tempered  ware  indicating  that  they  were  filled  after  c. 
360/70,  and  one  produced  a  coin  of  364—78.  There  is 
a  single  unstratified  issue  of  the  House  of  Theodosius 
(388-402)  from  the  site.  On  this  basis  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  occupation  at  Staverton  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  at  least.  At  some  point  the 
villa  house  was  demolished  and  rubble  from  it  was 
used  to  consolidate  crossing  points  across  the  boggy 
palaeochannel,  the  previous  attempts  at  drainage 
having  now  silted  up.  A  dark  humic  deposit  above 
one  rubble  spread  yielded  four  sherds  of  post-Roman 
pottery  while  a  further  sherd  was  recovered  from  an 
irregular  pit  (waterhole?)  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  excavation  area.  This  is  tantalising  evidence 
for  post-Roman  activity  following  the  demolition 
of  the  villa,  although  sadly  little  can  be  said  about 
its  date  beyond  the  broad  5th  to  7th-century  span 
ascribed  to  the  pottery.  Future  work  might  be  able 
to  elucidate  a  post-Roman  structural  sequence  at 
Staverton  akin  to  that  found  at  Frocester  Court.  For 
now,  however,  the  evidence  can  do  little  more  than 
hint  at  the  potential  for  post- Roman,  but  pre-Anglo- 
Saxon,  occupation  hereabouts. 
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The  Roman  road  between  Wickham  (Speen), 
Berkshire  and  Fyfield,  Wiltshire  (Margary  53) 

by  Hugh  Toller 


The  Roman  road  considered  in  this  paper  forms  part  of  the  road  from  Silchester  to  Bath  and  Caerleon  recorded  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  Iter  XI V,  one  of  the  two  main  routes  from  London  to  South  Wales  ( Margary  1973,  135).  The 
course  of  this  road  as  far  as  Bath  has  been  known  in  detail  since  the  early  19th  century  apart  from  a  23km  long  gap 
between  Peaked  Lot,  Denford,  north  of  Hungerford,  and  Fyfield,  west  of  Marlborough.  Within  this  stretch  the  road  is 
known  where  it  passes  through  the  Roman  town  o/Cunetio  at  Mildenhall  but  not  elsewhere  (Figure  1 ).  Recent  fieldwork 
has  established  the  missing  length  of  this  route. 


Introduction 

Antiquarian  observations  can  be  examined  to  reveal 
archaeological  details  since  lost  to  agriculture  and  in 
the  case  of  the  stretch  of  the  Roman  road  considered 
here,  an  account  recorded  by  Thomas  Leman  (1751- 
1826)  relates  the  course  of  the  route  as  follows:  ‘It 
crosses  the  Hungerford  to  Oxford  road  about  a 
mile  north  of  Hungerford.  Here  it  coincides  with 
the  great  road  from  Newbury  to  Ramsbury  along 
which  it  continues  at  least  four  miles,  through 
Chilton,  across  Ramsbury  marsh  and  Ramsbury 
town,  winding  with  the  Kennet  and  river  never  more 
than  a  furlong  from  it.  Mr  L  thought  that  he  saw 
frequent  remains  of  the  pavement  along  it.  For  about 
half  a  mile  over  Ramsbury  marsh  it  is  very  straight 
and  paved  on  both  edges  about  forty  five  feet  wide. 
It  then  passes  through  some  grounds  belonging  to 
Mr  Jones  to  Axford  and  Mildenhall’  (Leman  n.d., 
67).  This  description  of  the  route  was  written  before 
the  Bath  road  moved  south  of  the  Kennet  valley 
in  the  late  18th  century.  ‘Mr  L’  probably  refers  to 
Smart  Lethieullier  (1701-1760),  an  antiquary  whose 
manuscript  journals  have  not  knowingly  survived. 


Subsequent  study  of  this  road  has  suffered  from 
it  being  split  between  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire.  In  Wiltshire  Sir  Richard  Colt-Hoare 
surveyed,  described  and  mapped  the  course  of  the 
road  from  Overton  Down  westwards  to  Bath  and 
assumed  that  it  originated  at  Mildenhall,  although 
he  could  not  trace  it  between  there  and  Overton 
Down  (Hoare  1821,  88).  Unfortunately  he  seems  to 
have  been  unaware  of  the  manuscript  record  of  the 
road  recorded  by  Leman  between  Hungerford  and 
Mildenhall,  although  the  Leman  manuscript  was 
among  the  contents  of  his  library  at  Stourhead.  He 
also  made  an  error  that  has  misled  all  subsequent 
research.  Fieldwork  by  Hoare  and  his  surveyors 
(Hoare  1821,  90),  then  later  by  Crawford  (Crawford 
1942,  296),  the  Marlborough  College  Natural 
History  Society  (Back  and  Hunter  1935,  79-80), 
Ordnance  Survey  (Ordnance  Survey  n.d.)  and 
Margary  (Margary  1973,  135)  all  identified  a  short 
earthwork  at  Hill  Barn  heading  south-east  from  the 
Roman  town  as  the  agger  of  a  Roman  road  towards 
Speen.  Hoare  describes  it  on  his  map  as  ‘Roman 
road  to  Speen’  However,  it  does  not  take  the  form 
of  a  Roman  road  agger  nor  does  it  head  towards 
Wickham  and  Speen. 
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Fig.  1  The  course  of  the  Roman  road  between  Wickham  and  Fyfield.  Based  on  Ordnance  Survey  mapping  (c) 
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As  a  result  of  this  error,  subsequent  fieldwork 
has  focussed  on  identifying  a  continuation  from 
Wickham  as  a  link  with  the  known  Roman  road 
north  of  Hungerford;  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  Recent 
work  by  Mark  Corney  at  Mildenhall  has  summarised 
current  knowledge  of  the  Roman  roads  immediately 
outside  the  town,  although  the  course  of  the  road 
to  the  east  is  not  known  (Corney  1997,  338,  fig. 
1).  The  survey  of  Overton  Down  by  Peter  Fowler 
(2000,  22-23,  180)  has  confirmed  the  course  over 
the  Down  recorded  by  Hoare  (Hoare  1821,  Iter  VII, 
pi.  opposite,  p.  73)  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
1830,  and  Fowler  also  recorded  the  crossing  of  the 
Kennet  and  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  south  of 
Fyfield.  The  course  of  the  road  between  Fyfield  and 
Mildenhall,  and  between  Mildenhall  and  the  county 
boundary  at  Chilton  Foliat  remained  unknown.  The 
agger  of  the  road  past  Marlborough  south  of  the 
Kennet,  and  also  east  of  Mildenhall  at  Stitchcombe, 
had  been  recorded  by  Bennet  but  subsequently 
forgotten  (Bennet  n.d,  24,  92). 

In  Berkshire  the  road  is  not  mentioned  by 
Lysons  (Bennet  1813),  who  based  his  account  of 
Roman  roads  in  Berkshire  on  reports  by  Bennet, 
nor  by  other  antiquaries.  They  had  no  knowledge  of 
remains  of  the  road  east  of  Mildenhall  despite  their 
familiarity  with  Iter  XIV  (Bennet  n.d.,  92).  Then, 
in  the  1830s,  officer  cadets  at  Sandhurst  carried  out 
several  surveys  of  Roman  roads  in  Southern  England 


as  part  of  their  training,  but  their  detailed  maps  and 
records  do  not  survive.  In  1836  they  surveyed  the 
remains  of  the  road  between  Hoe  Benham  just  east 
of  Wickham  and  the  crossroads  north  of  Hungerford, 
but  could  not  trace  it  further  westwards  (Anon. 
1837b,  20).  They  recorded  remains  of  the  road  at 
Winding  Wood,  Radley  Farm,  Stibbs  Wood  and 
Oaken  Copse,  which  can  be  recognised  today.  These 
were  confirmed  by  Peake  in  his  survey  of  Romano- 
British  Berkshire  (Peake  1907-8,  82),  but  were 
omitted  by  Codrington  (Codrington  1918,  329)  and 
repeated  by  Williams  (Williams  1925,  232),  whom 
Margary  used  as  his  secondary  source  (Margary  1973, 
135).  The  Ordnance  Survey  confirmed  this  route 
(Ordnance  Survey  n.d.). 

In  2009  two  oblique  air  photographs  of  the 
Roman  town  at  Mildenhall  (NMR  4651/25  16/7/90 
prints  SU  2169/53  and  2169/72)  showed  that  the 
ditches  of  the  main  east-west  street  of  the  town 
turned  to  the  north-east  beyond  the  built-up  area. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  route  is  clearly  visible  on  air 
photographs  and  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  traced 
by  fieldwork  along  the  floodplain  of  the  Kennet 
eastwards  to  link  up  with  the  section  known  north 
of  Hungerford.  Fieldwork  west  of  the  Roman  town 
has  confirmed  that  the  road  lay  south  of  the  Kennet 
as  far  as  Fyfield,  where  it  linked  up  with  the  known 
section  on  Overton  Down. 
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The  course  of  the  road 

Evidence  for  the  road  consists  of  surface  traces,  aerial 
photography  and  antiquarian  records.  The  road 
itself  splits  into  three  sections.  First,  the  previously 
known  section  to  Peaked  Lot  north  of  Hungerford, 
which  is  described  here  using  surface  evidence  and 
antiquarian  records;  second,  the  newly  discovered 
section  from  Peaked  Lot  through  Mildenhall  to 
Fyfield,  which  is  described  in  detail;  and,  third, 
the  previously  known  section  from  Fyfield  to  Bath, 
which  is  not  described  here  because  the  evidence  is 
published  in  full  (Hoare  1821,  73-91). 

Copies  of  the  detailed  archive  records  of  this  road 
have  been  deposited  with  Wiltshire  and  Swindon 
History  Centre  in  Chippenham,  the  English 
Heritage  NMR  in  Swindon  and  Devizes  Museum 
Library.  Grid  references  for  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  surface  evidence  are  set  out  here  in  a 
short  appendix.  References  to  maps  of  1830  and  1889 
are  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  first  edition  one  inch  and 
six  inch  maps.  References  to  air  photographs  taken 
by  the  author  in  the  archive  are  by  year  and  frame 
number.  Air  photographic  evidence  published  online 
by  Google  Earth  is  referred  to  by  location  and  date 
of  photography. 

Wickham  to  Peaked  Lot 

From  Silchester  as  far  as  Wickham  this  road 
forms  part  of  the  Roman  road  north-west  towards 
Cirencester  and  Gloucester  known  as  Ermine  street 
(Margary  41).  The  first  alignment  runs  north-west 
to  Thatcham  across  the  Kennet  valley  where  it 
turns  westerly  as  far  as  Speen  near  to  where  the  Iter 
XIV  site  of  Spirits  remains  unlocated.  Here  a  new 
north-westerly  alignment  starts  and  runs  as  far  as 


the  descent  of  the  downs  near  Wanborough  and  on 
to  Cirencester. 

The  Roman  road  to  Bath  branches  off  from  this 
alignment  just  before  Wickham  at  a  point  close 
to  the  lodge  of  Wormstall  House,  where  the  road 
crosses  a  ridge  of  high  ground  that  runs  south-west 
of  and  parallel  with  the  Lambourn  valley.  The  high 
ground  here  appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  initial 
sighting  point  for  the  road  towards  Bath,  but  the 
road  junction  has  not  been  located  despite  extensive 
fieldwork. 

This  question  of  the  location  of  Spinis  and  the 
relationship  to  the  known  Roman  settlement  at 
Wickham  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  future  research. 
The  course  of  Ermin  street  is  known  here,  but  no 
surface  traces  remain.  The  initial  course  of  the 
Bath  road  is  unknown  and  all  surface  traces  have 
been  removed  since  the  early  19th  century  (Figure 
2).  The  Bath  road  line  projected  back  from  the 
first  certain  evidence  at  Three  Gate  Copse  points 
towards  Wormstall  House,  but  the  evidence  cited 
by  the  Sandhurst  cadets  close  to  the  Hoe  Benham 
Workhouse  site  at  SU407705  indicates  a  more 
southerly  course. 

The  19th  century  antiquarian  account  records 
that  the  road  ran  ‘from  Spene  to  Wickham  chapel 
and  then  to  Clapham  (Clapton)  high  raised  with 
pollards  on  it,  at  Ash  Hill  (unlocated)  then  to  a  new 
brick  house  built  by  Mr  Savage  (unlocated),  then 
through  a  wood  called  Windery  Wood  (Winding 
Wood  now  Three  Gate  Copse)  where  it  is  visible 
with  ditches  on  each  side,  thence  through  Rugelly 
(Radley)  Farm,  then  by  Stibbs  Grove  (Wood)  it  is 
again  visible  then  it  slopes  sideways  down  a  steep 
bank  and  crossing  one  ploughed  field  enters  another 
wood  called  Heath  Hanger  soon  after  which  it  crosses 
the  Hungerford  to  Oxford  road  about  a  mile  north 
of  Hungerford’  (Leman  n.d.,  67). 
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Fig.  2  Wickham  ( Wormstall )  to  Orpenham  Copse 
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Fig.  3  Orpenham  Copse  to  Radley  Bottom 


The  Sandhurst  cadets  record  firstly  ‘that  in  a  spot 
near  Hoe  Benham  Workhouse  there  was  discovered 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  road,  consisting  of  a  close 
pavement  of  large  flints:  its  direction  is  such  that  if 
produced  eastward  it  would  fall  into  the  former  road 
at  four  miles  from  Newbury.  Proceeding  westward 
there  was  again  perceived  a  substratum  similar  to 
the  former  in  a  path  leading  from  Elcot  to  Wickham’ 
(Anon  1837a,  281).  Later  they  recorded  that ‘similar 
portions  were  found  in  a  path  leading  from  Elcot 
to  Wickham,  at  Clapton’s  Farm,  and  at  Winding 
Wood  in  the  same  direction.  Plain  traces  of  the 
road  again  occur  at  Radley  Farm,  and  from  thence 
it  tends  to  Stibbs  Wood.  Continuing  in  the  same 
direction  through  Oaken  Copse,  Lieut.  Ready  fell 
in  with  a  portion  of  the  road,  extending  about  700 
yards  in  length,  the  substratum  of  which  is  nearly 
entire:  from  thence  he  followed  it  to  the  place  where 
the  line  crosses  the  present  Oxford  road,  about  400 
yards  from  the  Kennet.  Here  all  traces  are  lost  but, 
according  to  tradition,  the  ancient  road  ran  nearly 
parallel  to  the  river’  (Anon.  1837b,  20). 


The  first  surviving  remains  in  Three  Gate  Copse 
comprise  a  large  agger  with  side  ditches  running  for 
140m  through  the  wood.  The  road  survives  as  a  wide 
swelling  in  Radley  Bottom  immediately  to  the  west, 
but  it  is  lost  past  Radley  Farm  until  it  reappears  in 
Stibbs  Wood,  again  as  a  large  agger  9m  wide  (Figure 
3).  Where  this  feature  emerges  from  the  west  end 
of  the  wood  it  turns  south  down  the  east  slope  of 
Radley  Bottom  as  a  large  terrace  and  then  turns 
back  to  the  west  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the  valley  as 
a  wide  low  agger  and  runs  into  Heath  Hanger  Copse, 
along  the  northern  edge  of  Oaken  Copse  (Figure  4). 
These  remains  within  woodland  are  now  mapped  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  road  is  visible  with  side 
ditches  on  air  photographs  across  arable  fields  to 
Peaked  Lot,  a  small  triangular  copse,  where  it  runs 
into  Denford  Lane  (OS  n.d.,  OS  film  64.161  frame 
012).  It  survives  along  the  northern  fringe  of  this 
triangular  copse  as  a  broad  mound.  Until  recently 
this  section  was  a  field  boundary. 
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Fig.  4  Radley  Bottom  to  Peaked  Lot 
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Peaked  Lot  to  Mildenhall 

At  this  point  surface  evidence  for  the  road  ceases 
because  the  route  is  overlain  by  modern  roads  for  5 
km  approaching  the  northern  flank  of  the  Kennet 
valley  and  aligned  on  the  high  ground  at  Cake  Wood, 
south  of  Littlecote.  Previous  fieldwork  sought  the 
road  on  this  alignment  and  assumed  it  to  cross 
the  valley  and  run  along  the  high  ground  south  of 
the  Kennet  towards  the  Roman  town  of  Cunetio  at 
Mildenhall.  The  main  reason  for  this  assumption  is 
the  identification  by  Hoare  of  an  earthwork  feature 
as  the  agger  of  the  road  at  Hill  Barn  south-east  of 
Mildenhall  (Hoare  1821,  90).  This  observation  was 
confirmed  by  Crawford  and  others  and  led  to  the 
assumption  that  the  road  approached  Mildenhall 
from  the  high  ground  to  the  south-east.  In  order 
for  this  to  be  the  case  the  road  would  need  to  cross 
the  Kennet  west  of  Hungerford  and  then  turn  west 
along  the  high  ground  south  of  the  Kennet  valley. 
Recent  examination  of  the  Hill  Barn  earthwork, 
however,  reveals  that  it  is  probably  not  a  Roman  road 
agger,  but  part  of  a  linear  earthwork  or  enclosure.  It 
does  not  have  the  normal  dimensions  and  standard 
width  of  a  Roman  road  agger.  It  is  also  sinuous  and 
inconsistent  in  width  unlike  a  Roman  road. 

We  know  now  that  the  Roman  road  changed 
course  to  the  west  here  to  follow  the  north  side  of 
the  Kennet  valley.  From  Peaked  Lot  the  Roman  road 
is  overlain  by  Denford  Lane  for  0.3km  to  the  cross 
roads  on  the  A338  just  north  of  Folly  Farm.  At  this 
point  it  turned  slightly  to  the  north-westwards  to 
follow  the  Kennet  valley  and  the  course  is  followed 
by  Gipsy  Lane,  Leverton  Lane  and  the  B4192 
through  Leverton  and  Chilton  Foliat. 

From  here  to  Mildenhall  through  Ramsbury  and 
Axford  the  Roman  road  follows  the  north  side  of  the 


Kennet  valley,  sometimes  on  the  northern  slope  and 
sometimes  on  the  floodplain.  Surviving  traces  of  the 
Roman  road  on  the  floodplain  are  well  preserved  in 
three  locations  because  ploughing  has  never  taken 
place  in  the  water  meadows. 

These  aggers  are  not  immediately  obvious  as 
archaeological  features  nor  easily  differentiated 
from  water  meadow  features.  This  helps  to  explain 
why  they  have  not  been  previously  recognised. 
On  the  Kennet  floodplain  a  post-medieval  water 
meadow  system  encouraged  grass  growth  in  the 
spring  and  linear  banks  approximately  5m  wide  were 
constructed  with  irrigation  channels  running  along 
their  crests  (Watts  1993,  85-86).  These  can  appear 
very  similar  to  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  agger. 

Until  1km  east  of  Knighton,  modern  roads 
follow  the  Roman  course  through  Leverton  and 
Chilton  Foliat  and  no  apparent  trace  survives 
alongside  (Figure  5).  At  Dwarf  Brake  the  Roman 
road  ran  directly  across  the  floodplain,  whilst  the 
modern  road  bends  northward.  The  agger  has  been 
obscured  by  river  channels  and  drainage  ditches,  but 
survives  for  67m  (Figure  6).  Fortunately,  the  line  is 
clear  on  air  photographs  taken  by  the  author  (Figure 
7;  Toller  23/7/10  frame  91),  although  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  on  the  ground  amongst  drainage  channels 
in  the  water  meadow. 

West  of  Knighton  the  Roman  road  runs  into  the 
straight  length  of  lane  running  towards  Ramsbury, 
which  probably  follows  the  Roman  line.  Linear 
banks  in  the  water  meadows  south  of  the  lane  have 
been  discounted  as  irrigation  banks.  Leman  records 
the  Roman  road  surviving  across  Ramsbury  Marsh 
here. 

Through  Ramsbury  the  Roman  road  underlies 
the  modern  road,  but  west  of  Ramsbury  a  well 
preserved  agger  survives  unploughed  in  the  water 


Fig.  5  Peaked  Lot  to  Chilton  Foliat 
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Fig.  6  Chilton  Foliat  to  Knighton 


meadows  (Figure  8).  The  agger  has  been  damaged 
by  transverse  drainage  channels  and  water  erosion 
but  survives  for  190m  as  a  substantial  embankment, 
which  becomes  more  obscure  from  east  to  west 
(Figure  9;  Toller  23/7/10  frame  99).  It  emerges  from 
the  garden  of  Westfield  House  as  a  9m  wide  feature 
and  runs  south  of  west  to  run  under  the  modern  road, 
which  then  overlies  it  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Ramsbury 
Manor  estate. 

From  the  east  gate  of  Ramsbury  Manor,  the 


Roman  road  is  overlain  by  the  drive,  the  Manor 
house  and  the  walled  garden  to  the  west,  but  it 
emerges  in  pasture  beyond  as  a  terrace  and  is  visible 
on  air  photographs  as  a  cropmark  (Figure  10;  Toller 
23/7/10  frame  106).  This  can  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
air  but  has  not  been  examined  on  the  ground  because 
access  has  been  denied  (Figure  1 1 ).  The  Roman  road 
would  have  passed  out  of  use  as  a  through  route  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury’s 
palace  was  built.  In  1744  the  London  to  Bath  road 


Fig.  7  Agger  at  Knighton  agger  looking  west  (H.  Toller) 
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Fig.  8  Knighton  to  Ramsbury 


Fig.  9  Agger  at  Ramsbury  looking  east  (H.  Toller ) 
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Fig.  10  Ramsbury  to  Axford  -  Ramsbury  Manor 


ran  to  the  north  of  the  Manor  house  and  continued 
on  a  line  to  the  north  of  the  Roman  road  through 
Axford  (Croucher  1986,  74). 

Beyond  the  fence  line  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Manor  Park,  the  boundary  with  Axford  Farm,  the 
road  is  visible  as  a  faint  cropmark  in  summer  and 
under  plough  in  winter  as  a  line  of  flints  across  an 
arable  field  before  it  runs  into  and  is  overlain  by  the 
drive  of  Axford  farm  and  then  the  B4192  through 
Axford. 


As  the  Roman  road  runs  through  Axford  the 
course  is  obscured  by  the  village  and  the  modern 
road  as  it  climbs  slightly  above  the  river  on  the 
side  of  the  valley.  At  some  point  within  or  to  the 
west  of  the  village  it  must  have  descended  the  slope 
obliquely  to  return  to  the  floodplain  because  the 
next  certain  trace  is  the  agger  of  the  road  at  the 
base  of  the  slope  to  the  west  of  Church  Farm.  This 
is  the  best-preserved  section  of  the  road  and  runs 
from  here  to  Black  Field,  Mildenhall  1km  away,  the 


Fig.  11  Ramsbury  Manor  Park  -  road  terrace  looking  south-west  (H.  Toller) 
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Fig.  12  Axford  to  Stitchcombe  -  Mildenhall 


site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cunetio  (Figure  12).  It  is 
most  remarkable  that  this  road  agger  has  survived 
in  good  condition  in  an  area  of  England  that  has 
been  intensively  farmed  for  many  years.  This  can 
be  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  a  floodplain  that  has 
only  ever  been  used  for  manual  cultivation  and 
grazing.  As  at  Ramsbury  it  has  been  slightly  damaged 
by  transverse  drainage  ditches.  This  section  was 
recorded  by  Bennet  (Bennet  n.d,  24,  92). 

The  road  survives  as  an  unploughed  agger  with 


side  ditches  evident  for  much  of  its  length.  It  runs 
in  two  straight  lengths  with  a  curve  to  the  south  of 
Grove  Farm  where  the  modern  road  overlies  it  for 
1 30m.  The  average  width  of  the  road  and  the  ditches 
is  13m  from  the  outside  of  the  ditches  and  the  agger 
stands  up  to  0.5m  high  above  the  floodplain  on  either 
side.  From  a  point  200m  to  the  west  of  Church  Farm 
the  agger  runs  south-west,  then  crosses  the  lane  to 
Stitchcombe  Farm,  and  into  the  modern  road  south 
of  Grove  Farm  (Figure  13;  Toller  23/7/10  frame  140; 


Fig.  13  Agger  at  Stitchcombe  looking  south-west  (H.  Toller) 
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Fig.  14  Agger  at  Stitchcombe  approaching  river  looking  south-west  (H.  Toller) 


Google  31/12/07).  It  leaves  the  modern  road  after 
bending  slightly  to  the  west  and  over  the  floodplain 
to  cross  the  river  Kennet  east  of  the  Roman  town 
(Figure  14;  Toller  23/7/10  frame  143;  Google 
31/12/07).  Along  this  section  later  agricultural 
features  respect  the  road  agger.  Beyond  the  river 
there  are  slight  traces  of  agger  and  the  road  enters 
the  arable  field  of  Black  Field  where  cropmarks  of 
the  ditches  on  aerial  photographs  show  that  it  curved 
to  the  west  again  and  ran  on  as  the  main  east  to  west 
street  of  the  Roman  town  (NMR  4651/25  16/7/90 
prints  SU  2169/53  and  2169/72).  The  road  from  the 
east  has  been  mapped,  but  this  approach  from  the 
northeast  has  not  been  noticed  previously  (Corney 
1997,  338,  fig.  1). 

Mildenhall  to  Fyfield 

Current  knowledge  of  the  street  pattern  within 
Cunetio  does  not  reveal  a  continuous  road  from  east 
to  west  (Corney  1997,  338,  fig.  1,  344).  The  road 
from  Wickham  and  the  road  on  to  Bath  do  not  link 
up  directly  with  each  other,  but  they  may  have  done 
during  an  earlier  phase  that  has  been  obscured.  They 


are  treated  here  as  the  same  road  (Figure  15). 

To  the  west  of  Cunetio  the  road  is  clear  from  air 
photographs  as  a  cropmark  running  west  towards  the 
outskirts  of  Marlborough  south  of  the  Kennet  (NMR 
4651/25  16/7/90  SU  2169/59).  The  road  originates  in 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  town,  but  it  does  not  link 
directly  with  the  route  from  Wickham.  There  is  no 
surface  trace  of  it  across  arable  fields  west  of  the 
Roman  town,  but  it  is  known  to  run  into  the  course 
of  a  modern  footpath  continued  by  a  track  past  the 
site  of  Elcot  Mill  that  then  continues  as  a  minor  road 
into  Marlborough. 

Previously  the  Roman  road  has  been  assumed  to 
cross  the  river  through  Marlborough  and  run  to  the 
north  of  the  river  from  here  to  Silbury  Hill  (Hoare 
1821,  88;  Margary  1973,  135).  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  the  river  crossing  from  south  to  north 
is  at  Fyfield  5km  further  west  (Fowler  2000,  22-23) 
and  therefore  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
course  of  the  Roman  road  ran  south  of  the  river 
between  Marlborough  and  Fyfield.  It  is  followed 
by  a  continuous  line  of  roads  and  tracks  that  mirror 
the  Roman  line,  although  there  are  no  surface  traces 
until  Fyfield.  A  section  of  the  road  recorded  by 
Bennet  opposite  Marlborough  south  of  the  river  and 
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Fig.  16  Marlborough,  St  Margarets  to  Manton 


west  of  the  Bath  road  was  subsequently  forgotten 
(Bennet  n.d.,  24,  92). 

Before  the  town  of  Marlborough  spread  south  of 
the  river,  around  the  site  of  the  former  priory  of  St 
Margaret’s,  the  road  from  Elcot  continued  as  George 
Lane  and  curved  around  the  river  bend  south  of 
Marlborough  Castle  to  run  on  through  Preshute  and 
Manton  as  the  lane  and  footpath  do  today  (Figure 
16).  This  road  line  is  shown  as  far  as  the  river  bend 


in  1830  and  in  detail  in  1889.  It  continues  through 
Manton,  Clatford  and  Fyfield  as  a  lane  that  probably 
follows  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  although  there 
is  no  certain  trace  (Figure  17).  South  of  Fyfield  it 
survives  as  a  farm  track  and  then  crosses  the  Kennet. 
It  then  must  have  run  through  a  pasture  field  west 
of  the  river,  but  no  evidence  survives.  This  area  has 
been  disturbed  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  later  settlement 
(Fowler  2000,  176). 
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Fig.  18  Fy field  to  West  Overton 


The  first  recognisable  trace  of  the  road  occurs 
south  of  Fyfield  where  the  Roman  line  climbs  a 
slope  west  of  the  river  Kennet  (Figure  18).  It  has 


been  noted  by  the  landowner  here  as  a  line  of  stone 
and  as  a  parchmark  on  air  photographs  (Figure  19; 
Toller  23/7/10  frame  20;  Google  Fyfield  21/10/03 


Fig.  1 9  Road  parchmark  south  of  Fyfield  looking  north  (H.  Toller) 
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Fig.  20  Agger  at  Hartshill,  Fyfield  looking  north-west  (H.  Toller) 


and  31/12/06).  An  old  road  on  this  line,  known  as 
Pipers  Lane,  survived  as  a  hollow  way  until  c.  1970 
(Fowler  2000,  180). 

West  of  the  lane  from  Fyfield  to  Lockeridge  it 
has  been  observed  in  agricultural  work  as  a  stony 
band  through  a  plantation  just  north  of  a  fence  line. 
A  section  excavated  here  in  1998  by  Gill  Swanton 
revealed  a  complex  sequence  of  road  structures 
(Fowler  2000,  180;  Wilts  SMR  no  SU16NW748). 
To  the  west  of  the  plantation  a  large  agger  survives 
below  Hartshill  running  for  250  m  into  the  modern 
A4,  which  shows  clearly  from  the  air  as  a  broad 
parchmark  (Figure  20;  Toller  23/7/10  frame  21; 
Google  Fyfield  21/10/03  and  31/12/06).  At  its  most 
substantial  the  road  embankment  is  30m  wide  with 
a  surface  width  of  8m  standing  up  to  1 .5m  above  the 
floodplain.  The  Roman  road  coincides  with  the  A4 
for  620  m  and  runs  past  North  Farm  and  up  onto 
Overton  Down,  where  a  length  of  agger  remains 
(Wilts  SMR  no  SU16NW300).  From  hereon  the 
road  line  is  known,  mapped  and  published  as  stated 
above  and  further  detailed  description  of  the  route 
is  unnecessary. 


Discussion 

Several  questions  about  this  road  await  solution: 
the  initial  course  at  Wickham,  the  location  of  any 
settlement  at  Wickham  or  ‘Spinae\  the  correlation 
of  the  course  of  the  road  with  the  recorded  details 
of  Antonine  Iter  XIV,  and  the  inter-relationship  of 
the  various  roads  joining  up  at  Mildenhall.  In  time, 
hopefully,  these  and  the  details  of  the  phases  and 
streets  of  the  Roman  town  at  Mildenhall  will  all  be 
resolved. 

Two  points  arise  from  our  recent  fieldwork  that 
merit  comment,  the  first  in  relation  to  the  layout  of 
the  road.  It  was  normal  for  early  military  Roman 
roads  in  lowland  Britain  to  be  laid  out  over  lengthy 
alignments  with  scant  regard  for  topography. 
Unusually  in  this  case  the  road  from  Wickham  to 
Bath  utilised  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  to  pass  through 
the  Downs  and  was  laid  out  along  the  valley  in  a 
series  of  short,  straight  sections.  Second,  the  road  is 
remarkable  for  the  state  of  preservation  of  lengths 
of  agger  on  the  Kennet  floodplain,  which  survive  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  they  were  built. 
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Surface  evidence  -  east  to  west 

Three  Gate  Copse  agger  -  SU  37837053  to 
37747050 

Stibbs  Wood  agger  -  SU  36907027  to  36667025 
Radley  Bottom  terrace  -  SU  36647025  to  36517008 
Peaked  Lot  agger  -  SU  35036979  to  34916976 
Knighton  agger  -  SU  29547117  to  29267128 
Ramsbury  agger  -  SU  26947144  to  26757138 
Stitchcombe  agger  -  SU  22946990  to  22606958 
Stitchcombe  agger  -  SU  22486946  to  22156937 
Fyfield  agger -SU  14156847  to  13916851 
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Roman  burials,  some  in  coffins,  had  previously  been  found  during  construction  of  Southbroom  School  in  Devizes. 
Excavation  prior  to  new  construction  work  revealed  three  phases  of  Roman  activity  on  the  site.  The  earliest  phase 
principally  comprised  a  ditch  dated  to  the  2nd  century,  perhaps  part  of  an  enclosure.  Later  activity  was  dominated  by  a 
building,  perhaps  a  workshop,  dated  to  the  early  4th  century,  with  a  late  3rd  century  hollow  beneath  it. 


Introduction 

Thames  Valley  Archaeological  Services  Ltd  carried 
out  an  archaeological  excavation  at  Southbroom 
School,  Devizes,  Wiltshire  (NGR  SU  0122  6084) 
(Figure  1),  between  18  July  and  15  August  2006, 
supervised  by  the  author.  The  work  was  required  in 
order  to  comply  with  a  condition  placed  on  planning 
consent  for  construction  of  a  new  respite  facility. 

The  site  is  located  in  the  grounds  of  Southbroom 
School,  less  than  1km  from  the  historic  core 
of  Devizes  and  is  mostly  surrounded  by  school 
buildings,  playing  fields  and  a  car  park,  with 
residential  properties  to  the  east  bounded  by 
Nursteed  Road.  The  natural  geology  comprises 
Upper  Greensand  (BGS  1985),  which  was  observed 
across  the  excavation  area,  and  the  site  lies  at  a  height 
of  approximately  127m  above  OD. 

The  archaeological  potential  of  the  site  was 
highlighted  by  Ms  Sue  Farr,  Assistant  Archaeologist 
with  Wiltshire  County  Council,  and  the  town’s 


archaeology  has  recently  been  summarized  (WCAS 
2004).  Six  Roman  burials  were  revealed  during 
the  construction  of  the  school  in  the  early  1960s, 
including  one  in  a  lead  coffin  and  one  stone  coffin.  A 
further  burial  was  recorded  near  the  football  ground, 
to  the  south.  A  settlement  was  identified  to  the  west 
in  1861,  during  excavation  of  a  railway  cutting,  with 
further  Iron  Age  and  Roman  settlement  found  in  the 
1990s,  at  Wayside  Farm  to  the  south  and  Nursteed 
Farm  to  the  east. 

The  evaluation 

An  evaluation  was  carried  out  on  the  site  in  March 
2006  (Wallis  2006).  Two  of  the  four  trenches 
contained  archaeological  features:  part  of  a  gully 
(1002)  initially  dated  to  the  2nd  century  AD  (more 
fully  excavated,  this  ditch  was  of  later  date)  and  a 
large  3rd/4th  century  feature,  part  of  a  structure 
(1003)  (below).  The  trenches  also  contained  a  buried 
soil  layer  above  the  archaeological  features  that 
contained  3rd-  and  4th-century  pottery. 
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Fig.  1  Location  of  site  in  Wiltshire  and  Devizes,  showing  excavation  area  and  evaluation  trenches  (numbered). 


The  Excavation 

A  roughly  L-shaped  area,  28m  x  12m,  identified  by 
evaluation  as  having  archaeological  potential,  was 
mechanically  stripped  to  expose  the  archaeological 


features  (Figure  2),  including  a  ditch,  two  gullies 
and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  building,  which  were 
then  hand  excavated.  Having  been  characterized  in 
the  evaluation,  the  buried  soil  sealing  the  features 
was  stripped  mechanically. 
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Fig.  2  Plan  of  excavation  area  showing  all  features 


Ditch  1000 

This  30m  long  ditch  was  aligned  approximately 
SW-NE  and  turned  north-westerly,  continuing 
under  the  car  park.  Four  slots  (100, 103, 104  and  109) 
were  excavated  along  its  length,  showing  that  it  was 
1.60-2. 10m  wide  and  0.19-0. 40m  deep  (Figure  3). 
A  substantial  group  (182  sherds)  of  Roman  pottery 
was  recovered,  along  with  several  pieces  of  animal 
bone.  The  ditch  seems  to  have  been  infilled  during 
the  2nd  century  AD  and  the  curve  of  this  feature 
suggests  an  enclosure,  much  earlier  than  the  later 
building.  The  position  of  the  ditch  and  the  relative 
density  of  pottery,  especially  in  slot  (100),  suggests 
occupation  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  beneath  the 
modern  car  park.  No  stratigraphic  relationship  could 
be  established  between  the  ditch  and  gully  (1001); 
it  is  likely  they  were  contemporary. 

Gully  1001 

This  gully  was  c.  9m  long,  aligned  NNW-SSE,  with 


a  terminal  at  its  northern  end.  Only  five  pieces  of 
2nd-century  pottery  were  retrieved  from  the  three 
excavated  segments  (102,  105,  108). 

Gully  1002 

Gully  1002  was  also  aligned  NNW-SSE  and 
terminated  at  its  northern  end.  It  was  7.50m  in 
length  and  had  three  slots  dug  through  it  (1,  106 
and  107)  that  produced  nineteen  sherds  of  pottery 
producing  a  date  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  and  a 
4th-century  coin.  This  feature  does  not  appear  to 
be  comtemporary  with  ditch  1000,  but  may  instead 
relate  to  building  1003. 

Building  1003  (Figures  4  and  5) 

A  rectangular  building  encountered  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  site  was  divided  into  four  quadrants 
leaving  a  cross-shaped  section.  Initial  surface 
cleaning  identified  a  wall  of  irregular  chalk  lumps 
and  sandstone  fragments,  along  the  southern  edge  of 
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Fig.  3  Sections  of  ditches 


B:  Structure  of  building  1003 


Fig.  4  Detailed  plan  of  building  1 003,  showing  investigation  slots  and  extent  of  hollow  (above),  and  building  elements  (below). 
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Fig.  5  Sections  of  building  1003. 


the  structure,  with  patches  of  floor  layers  consisting 
of  a  light  yellowy  brown  beaten  surface  with 
occasional  sandstone  fragments  (most  likely  wall 
tumble),  with  three  postholes  along  the  northern 
edge  suggesting  a  wooden  frontage. 

The  building  was  set  within  a  hollow  c.0.90m 
deep,  similar  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grubenhaus 
(Sunken  Featured  Building),  although  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  hollow  contained  154  sherds  oflater  3rd 
century  pottery  and  large  amounts  of  animal  bone 
throughout  its  sandy  fill.  Large  amounts  of  slag  were 


also  retrieved  indicating  metalworking,  although 
the  absence  of  crucibles  and  furnace  lining  suggests 
that  such  activities  took  place  in  the  vicinity  rather 
than  in  the  hollow  itself.  Other  finds,  such  as  the 
hobnails  from  a  shoe/boot  and  a  quantity  of  tile  and 
roofing  stone,  also  represent  redeposited  material.  At 
the  base  of  slot  (120),  a  coin  of  Severus  Alexander, 
AD  222-35,  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  natural 
greensand.  A  hole  had  been  drilled  through  the 
coin  to  make  a  pendant  and  its  discard  may  be 
contemporary  with  the  later  3rd-century  pottery. 
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Along  the  northern  edge  of  the  building  was 
a  possible  ditch  (117),  perhaps  a  return  of  ditch 
(1000)  if  such  continued  beneath  the  car  park  and 
turned  again,  although  no  2nd  century  pottery  was 
recovered.  The  building  cut  through  the  fill  of  this 
ditch. 

The  easternmost  edge  of  the  building  lacked 
a  hollow,  with  a  construction  cut  directly  into  the 
natural  greensand.  This  may  represent  a  separate 
section  of  the  structure,  which  continued  outside 
the  excavation  area,  lacking  the  under  floor  storage 
area  of  the  main  section  of  the  building. 

The  floor  layers  comprised  crushed  chalk  and 
areas  of  opus  signinum  (waterproof  cement  with 
crushed  tile).  Neither  of  these  deposits  showed 
evidence  of  m-situ  tiles  set  into  them,  although 
several  floor  tiles  were  recovered.  It  is  also  possible 
that  these  patches  of  apparent  floor  deposit  may 
result  from  collapse  from  the  surrounding  structure. 
The  lack  of  a  tiled  floor  suggests  a  workshop  or 
outbuilding  rather  than  a  dwelling.  Given  that  the 
whole  building  was  not  exposed,  the  full  dimensions 
and  purpose  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Pottery  retrieved  from  the  building  (75  sherds) 
dates  to  the  early  4th  century  and  may  indicate  a 
continuous  presence  on  the  site  from  the  late  3rd 
century  into  the  early  4th  century.  Although  no 
human  bone  was  retrieved  during  the  excavation, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  burials  observed  during 
the  construction  of  the  adjacent  school  are 
contemporary. 

Finds 

Pottery,  by  Malcolm  Lyne 

The  excavation  yielded  560  sherds  (10,  240g)  and 
the  evaluation  33  sherds  (566g)  of  pottery  ranging 
in  date  from  the  Late  Iron  Age  to  the  4th  century. 
Sieving  of  soil  samples  produced  a  further  62  sherds 
(65g)  of  similarly  dated  pottery  (fully  catalogued  in 
archive). 

All  of  the  assemblages  were  quantified  by 
numbers  of  sherds  and  their  weights  per  fabric. 
Fabrics  were  classified  using  a  x8  magnification 
lens  with  a  built-in  metric  graticule  for  determining 
the  natures,  forms,  sizes  and  frequencies  of  added 
inclusions  and  numerically  listed  under  the  prefixes 
C,  F,  M  and  A  for  Roman  Coarsewares,  Finewares, 
Mortana  and  Amphora  fabrics  respectively  (Table  1). 
None  of  the  assemblages  were  large  enough  for  more 
detailed  quantification. 


Table  1 :  Summary  quantification  of  pottery  by  fabric 


Fabric 

No 

Wt  (g) 

%  no. 

%  Wl 

A1 

3 

1163 

A2 

1 

45 

AX 

1 

6 

amphorae 

5 

1214 

0.7% 

11.3% 

Cl 

3 

27 

C2 

3 

38 

C3 

1 

7 

C4 

93 

4595 

C5 

14 

131 

C5A 

150 

1527 

C5B 

10 

121 

C6 

12 

35 

C6A 

78 

451 

C6B 

3 

15 

C6C 

5 

77 

C7 

4 

C8 

9 

37 

C9 

8 

98 

CIO 

2 

13 

Cll 

1 

5 

C12 

19 

40 

C13A 

2  1  6 

C13B 

1 

13 

C14 

3 

116 

C15 

3 

189 

C16 

83 

954 

C17 

30 

358 

C18 

10 

43 

coarsewares 

545 

8900 

80.9% 

82.7% 

FI 

26 

246 

F2 

15 

99 

F3 

1 

3 

F3A 

9 

119 

F4 

1 

38 

F5 

1 

12 

finewares 

53 

510 

7.9% 

4. 7% 

Ml 

1 

41 

0.1% 

0.4% 

unident 

70 

97 

The  Fabrics 

Coarse  Roman 

C.  1.  Handmade  very  micaceous  fabric  with  profuse  up 
to  0.20mm  black  inclusions,  fired  blue-grey  with 
chocolate-brown  margins 

C.  2.  Handmade  very  micaceous  fabric  with  profuse  angular 
1.00mm  limestone  and  0.10mm  black  inclusions,  fired 
grey  with  black  surfaces. 

C.  3.  Handmade  black  fabric  with  sparse  up  to  1.00mm 
sub-angular  white  quartz  and  angular  up  to  2.00  mm 
black  and  deep  red-brown  ironstone  inclusions.  Some 
up  to  2.00mm  surface  vesicles 

C.  4.  Off-white  fabric  with  profuse  up  to  2.00mm  angular 
white  limestone  and  black  ironstone  inclusions,  fired 
smooth  grey-black.  A  Savernake  kilns  product. 

C.  5  A.  Handmade  Dorset  BB1  with  profuse  up  to  0.30mm 
white  and  colourless  quartz  filler  and  occasional 
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Kimmeridge  shale  inclusions 

C.  5B.  Very  coarse  BB 1  variant  with  profuse  up  to  1 .00  mm 
white  quartz  filler. 

C.  6A.  Very-fine  blue-grey  fabric  with  profuse  up  to  0.20mm 
multi-coloured  quartz  and  sparse  black  inclusions,  fired 
streaky  rough  brown-to-orange.  Whitehill  Farm. 

C.  6B.  Similar  fabric  but  with  profuse  up  to  0.20mm  iron- 
stained  quartz  filler. 

C.  6C.  Similar  to  Fabric  C.6A  but  fired  rough  grey. 
Whitehill  Farm. 

C.  7.  Sandy  grey  fabric  with  profuse  sub-angular  up  to 
0.50mm  multi-coloured  quartz  filler. 

C.  8.  Micaceous  grey  fabric  with  profuse  up  to  0.50mm 
colourless  and  grey  quartz  filler  (Most  finer  than 
this). 

C.  9.  Rough  orange  fabric  with  profuse  sub-angular  up 
to  0.50mm  multi-coloured  quartz  filler  and  patchy 
external  cream  slip. 

C.  10.  Rough  orange  fabric  with  profuse  up  to  0.30mm 
multi-coloured  quartz  and  occasional  larger  elongated 
up  to  2.00mm  red  ironstone  inclusions. 

C.  11.  Very-fine  pink  fabric  with  sparse  up  to  1.00mm 
subangular  multi-coloured  quartz  filler. 

C.  12.  Handmade  sandy  black  fabric  with  profuse  up  to 
0.50mm  quartz  filler. 

C.  13 A.  Alice  Holt/Farnham  greyware. 

C.  13B.  New  Forest  greyware. 

C.  14.  Sandy  grey  fabric  with  profuse  0.50mm  colourless 
quartz  and  occasional  larger,  fired  polished  black. 

C.  15.  Coarse  handmade  grog-tempered  ware.  Storage-jar 
fabric. 

C.  16.  Miscellaneous  greywares. 

C.  17.  Very-fine  hard  Whitehill  Farm  greyware  fired  rough 
brown. 

C.  18.  Severn  Valley  Ware. 


Fine  Roman 

F.  1.  Central  Gaulish  Samian. 

F.  2.  Oxfordshire  Red/Brown  Colour-coat. 

F.  3A.  New  Forest  Purple  Colour-coat  (Fulford  1975,  Fabric 
1A  reduced). 

F.  3B.  New  Forest  brown  to  red  colour  coat  (Fulford  1975, 
Fabric  1A  oxidised). 

F.  4.  Silt-tempered  blue-grey  fabric  with  sparse  up  to 
0.10mm  black  inclusions,  fired  pink-brown  with 
patchy  external  chocolate-brown  colour-coat. 

F.5.  Sandfree  pale  grey  fabric  fired  orange-brown  with 
external  white  slip. 

Mortaria 

M.  1.  Oxfordshire  Whiteware 

Amphorae 

A.  1.  Baetican  Dressel  20  fabric. 

A.  2.  Calcareous  North  African  amphora  fabric. 


The  Assemblages 

Assemblage  1.  From  the  fills  of  Ditch  1000.  The  182 
sherds  (3827g)  of  pottery  recovered  from  this  feature 
have  a  predominance  of  fragments  of  vessels  in  the 
distinctive  grog-tempered  fabric  associated  with 
Savernake  kilns  products  (Table  2).  These  vessels 
include  the  following: 

Fig.  6.1  Straight-necked  bowl  in  pale  grey  fabric  with 
polished  black  surfaces.  Ext.  rim  diameter  180mm. 


Fig.  6  Pottery  (see  text  for  details ). 
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Table  2:  Quantification  of  Pottery  Assemblage  1 


Fabric 

No 

%  No 

Wt(g) . 

%  Wt 

C4 

7 

4.5 

176 

7.2 

C5A 

32 

20.8 

318 

13.2 

C5B 

2 

1.3 

20 

0.8 

C6A 

39 

25.3 

166 

6.8 

C6B 

2 

1.3 

4 

0.2 

C9 

6 

3.9 

40 

1.7 

C13B 

1 

0.7 

13 

0.5 

C14 

1 

0.7 

26 

1.1 

C15 

2 

1.3 

62 

2.6 

C16 

12 

7.8 

193 

8.0 

C17 

13 

8.4 

92 

3.8 

C18 

4 

2.6 

15 

0.6 

FI 

12 

7.8 

76 

3.1 

F2 

5 

3.3 

23 

0.9 

F3A 

1 

0.7 

35 

1.4 

F5 

1 

0.6 

12 

0.5 

Ml 

1 

0.7 

41 

1.7 

A1 

2 

1.3 

1005 

41.5 

A2 

1 

0.6 

45 

1.9 

AX 

1 

0.6 

6 

0.2 

MISC 

9 

5.8 

56 

2.3 

Total 

154 

2424g 

Paralleled  at  Oare  (Swan  1975,  fig.  4:  40  and  41)  where 
it  was  dated  c.  AD  43-100.  A  similar  type  in  similar 
fabric  also  occurs  in  the  c.  AD  65-75/80  dated  Phase 
1C  at  Wanborough  (Seager-Smith  2001,  fig.  89:  250). 
c.  AD  43-100.  Context  (150). 

Fig.  6.2  Similar  but  larger  vessel  in  similar  fabric.  Ext.  rim 
diameter  240mm.  Context  (150). 

Fig.  6.3  Bead-rim  jar  in  reddish-brown  fabric  fired  smooth 
black.  Ext.  rim  diameter  160mm.  Paralleled  in  the  fill  of 
Savernake  kiln  2  dated c.  AD90-100  ( Annable  1962,  fig. 
5, 13)  and  in  Phases  IB  and  1C  at  Wanborough,  c.  AD 
60-80  (Seager-Smith  2001,  figs  81,  53  and  87,  186).  c. 
AD  43-100.  One  of  three  examples.  Context  (150). 

Sherds  in  other  fabrics  include  45  body  fragments 

from  an  acute-latticed  BB1  cooking-pot  (c.  AD  120- 

200)  and  pieces  from  the  following  vessels: 

Fig.  6.4  Shoulder  of  jar  in  grey-to-black  fabric  with  profuse 
up  to  0.20mm  quartz  filler  and  burnished  chevron 
decoration.  The  fabric  is  similar  to  Fabric  21  at 
Wanborough  (Seager-Smith  2001,  239).  c.  AD70-150. 
Context  (150). 

Fig.  6.5  Handmade  jar  in  soft  under-fired  black  fabric 
with  profuse  silt-sized  quartz  and  sparse  up  to  0.50mm 
grains.  Ext.  rim  diameter  100mm.  c.  AD  43-50/60. 
Context  (160). 

Fig.  6.6  Straight-necked  bowl  in  very-fine-sanded 
greyware.  Ext.  rim  diameter  200mm.  c.  AD70-150. 

Fig.  6.7  Wide-mouthed  jar  with  girth  groove  in  very- 
fine-sanded  fabric  fired  patchy  black/brown  with  a 
polished  exterior.  Ext.  rim  diameter  140mm.  This 


form  is  associated  with  the  Savernake  industry  but  in 
grog-tempered  fabric  C4  from  AD  43-150.  This  and 
the  previous  vessel  are  either  Whitehill  Farm  products 
or  from  other  North  Wiltshire  kilns  (Anderson  1979, 
13-14).  A  parallel  in  a  similar  fabric  comes  from 
a  Phase  1C  context  at  Wanborough  (Seager-Smith 
2001,  fig.  88,  223).  c.  AD70-150.  One  of  two.  Context 
(151). 

Fig.  6.8  Jar  with  triangular-section  rim  in  similar  polished 
greyware.  Ext.  rim  diameter  140mm.  Context  (151). 

This  assemblage  indicates  that  the  ditch  was  cut 
soon  after  AD43  and  continued  to  receive  rubbish 
until  c.  AD200.  A  fragment  of  a  New  Forest  purple 
colour-coat  indented  beaker  (c.  AD240-400)  from 
context  (155)  may  be  intrusive. 

Assemblage  2.  From  the  fills  of  gully  (1001).  The 
five  sherds  retrieved  from  this  feature  comprise 
two  fragments  from  a  BB1  cooking  pot,  a  sherd  in 
Whitehill  Farm  fabric  C6A,  a  fragment  from  a  deep 
Central  Gaulish  samian  Dr.  31  dish  (c.  AD170-200) 
and  a  miscellaneous  greyware  sherd.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  small  assemblage  earlier  than  2nd 
century.  An  absence  of  Savernake  ware  suggests  that 
the  feature  is  later  than  c.  AD  150. 

Assemblage  3.  From  the  fills  of  gully  (1002).  The 
19  sherds  (209g)  of  pottery  from  this  ditch  include 
two  fresh  jar  fragments  in  Savernake  fabric  C4  (c. 
AD43-150),  six  fresh  BB1  sherds  from  an  obtuse- 
latticed  cooking-pot  and  a  bowl  of  uncertain  type 
with  sloppy  burnished  arcading  (c.  AD200-400 
and  c.  AD290-370  respectively),  and  a  fragment 
from  another  obtuse-latticed  jar  in  hard  very-fine- 
grey  Whitehill  Farm  fabric  (c.  AD250-350).  Other 
sherds  include  a  jar  fragment  in  Alice-FIolt/Farnham 
greyware  with  external  black  slip  (c.  AD270-400) 
and  a  fragment  from  a  bottle  or  flagon  in  reduced 
New  Forest  Fabric  1A  with  brown  colour-coat 
(Fulford  1975,  c.  AD  300-370).  All  this  strongly 
suggests  a  c.  AD250-370  date  for  the  deposition  of 
the  assemblage. 

Assemblage  4.  From  the  fills  of  the  hollow  beneath 
building  (1003).  This  feature  yielded  154  sherds 
(25 1 8g)  of  pottery.  This  heavily  broken-up  late  3rd- 
century  assemblage  is  well  sorted  and  lacks  the  sherd 
percentage  distorting  factor  of  including  numbers  of 
joining  sherds  from  just  a  few  vessels.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  presence  of  two  very  large  Dressel  20 
sherds  distorts  the  fabric  weight  percentages  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  them  meaningless.  The  sherd 
count  percentages  are  more  useful  and  suggest  that 
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the  chief  suppliers  of  pottery  to  the  site  at  this  time 
were  the  Whitehill  Farm  kilns  and  those  of  related 
industries  in  North  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  the  Dorset 
BB1  industry  centred  around  Poole  Harbour. 

The  former  source  or  sources  in  the  form  of 
fabrics  C6A,  C6B  and  Cl 7  account  for  35%  of  the 
pottery.  Unfortunately,  the  sherds  in  these  fabrics 
consist  very  largely  of  body  fragments  from  closed 
forms,  although  two  rim  chips  indicate  that  some 
at  least  of  these  vessels  were  everted-rim  cooking- 
pots. 

The  BB1  sherds  include  fragments  from 
obtuse-latticed  cooking-pots  (c.  AD220-400), 
beaded-and-flanged  bowls  of  Bestwall  Quarry  types 
6/4  (c.  AD240-300)  and  6/5  (c.  AD280-300)  and  a 
straight-sided  dish  of  type  8/5  (c.  AD220-300)  (Lyne 
forthcoming),  and  account  for  27%  of  the  sherds 
from  this  ditch. 

Tiny  amounts  of  Savernake  ware  (5%)  may  be 
residual  but  include  a  fragment  from  the  following 
vessel: 

Fig.  6.9  Hook-rim  jar  in  off-white  fabric  fired  black.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  last  products  of  the  Savernake 
industry  as  the  rim  profile  is  similar  to  that  of 
3rd-century  products  of  the  Alice  Holt  and  other 
industries  and  is  perhaps  datable  to  the  period  c.  AD 
200-250. 

Other  wares  include  a  fragment  from  an  Oxfordshire 
Whiteware  M17  mortarium  (c.  AD240-300),  five 
sherds,  from  a  bowl  and  a  beaker  in  Oxfordshire 
Red  Colour-coat  fabric  (c.  AD240-400),  a  New 
Forest  Colour-coat  beaker  base  (Fulford  1975, 
Fabric  1A  reduced,  c.  AD240-400),  a  greyware 
fragment  from  the  same  source  (Fabric  C13B)  and 
four  Severn  Valley  Ware  bodysherds. 

Assemblage  5.  From  layers  with  building  (1003). 
The  75  sherds  (1852g)  of  pottery  from  this  cut 
make  up  too  small  an  assemblage  for  any  form 
of  meaningful  quantification.  BB1  sherds  make 
up  more  than  a  third  of  the  sherds  and  include 
fragments  from  obtuse-latticed  cooking-pots, 
beaded-and-flanged  bowls  of  Bestwall  Quarry  types 
B6/8  (c.  AD270/300-370)  and  B6/10  (c.  AD300-420) 
and  an  open  form  basal  fragment  with  part  of  a 
Redcliff  motif  (c.  AD290-330). 

Other  wares  include  significant  numbers  of 
sherds  from  the  Whitehill  Farm  and  related  kilns, 
including  a  copy  of  a  Dr.  38  bowl,  as  well  as  four 
fragments  from  more  than  one  type  F27  beaker  in 
New  Forest  Purple  Colour-coat  fabric  (c.  AD240- 
340)  and  one  from  a  flagon  in  similar  fabric  with 


white  painted  decoration  (c.  AD300-330).  Five 
fragments  from  a  bowl  and  a  beaker  in  Oxfordshire 
Red  Colour-coat  fabric  are  also  present  (c.  AD240- 
400).  The  make  up  of  this  small  assemblage 
indicates  that  the  building  was  occupied  during  the 
early  4th  century.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  for  late 
4th  century  activity. 


Coins,  by  Malcolm  Lyne 

Context  111  (178):  As  of  Severus  Alexander,  25mm, 
die  axes:  12/12,  wear:  EF  but  corroded.  RIC  No  498; 
Date  AD229. 

OBV.  IMPSEVALE[XANDERAVG;  Bust 
draped  and  laureate  right 

REV.  PMTRPVIIICOSIIIPP;  Emperor  in 
quadriga  right  holding  sceptre  surmounted  by  eagle; 
SC  in  exergue 

Perforated  for  suspension  to  show  emperor  in 
quadriga.  Face  of  obverse  bust  obliterated 
Context  107  (158):  Nummus  of  Valentinian  1: 
16mm,  die  axes:  12/6,  wear:  VF  RIC  No  20a;  Date 
AD367-75 

OBV.  DN  VALENTIN  I  AN  VSPFAVG;  Bust 
pearl-diademed,  draped  and  cuirassed  right 

REV.  GLORIAROMANORVM;  Emperor 
advancing  right  holding  labarum  and  dragging 
prisoner.  Mintmark  O/FII  with  palm  below/LVGS 
(Lyon) 


Animal  Bone,  by  Matilda  Holmes 

Some  1107  animal  bones  were  recorded,  of  which  41% 
were  identified  to  species.  Details  of  methodology 
and  a  full  catalogue,  with  more  detail  than  presented 
here,  are  in  the  archive.  Only  domestic  animals  were 
present  (Table  3).  None  of  the  sieved  samples  from 
the  site  contained  bones  of  small  mammals,  birds, 
amphibians  or  fish.  The  bones  were  in  fair  to  good 
condition,  although  extremely  fragmentary:  6% 
showed  signs  of  fresh  breakage  and  complete  bones 
were  uncommon.  A  large  number  (440)  of  fragments 
could  be  conjoined  to  make  36  larger  fragments, 
due  largely  to  the  high  numbers  of  fragile  skull 
fragments. 

A  small  proportion  (2%)  of  the  assemblage  had 
been  burnt,  all  of  which  came  from  features  also 
containing  pieces  of  slag,  perhaps  suggesting  the 
deposition  of  general  waste  from  the  cleaning  of 
multi-purpose  hearths  into  these  features.  Another 
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Table  3:  Animal  bone  species  representation  (fragment 
count) 


Species 

2nd  century 

late  3rd  century 

4th  century 

Cattle 

11 

259 

34 

Sheep  /  Goat 

8 

19 

13 

Pig 

1 

8 

4 

Horse 

6 

65 

6 

Dog 

- 

9 

Chicken 

3 

- 

2 

Total  Identified 

29 

360 

59 

Large  Mammal 

19 

361 

44 

Medium  Mammal 

2 

8 

19 

Mammal 

4 

163 

38 

Bird 

- 

1 

Total 

54 

892 

161 

2%  showed  signs  of  canid  gnawing,  indicating  that 
some  bones  were  left  on  the  surface  of  the  settlement, 
allowing  dogs  access  to  them  before  being  buried. 
Some  8%  of  fragments  from  chicken,  cattle,  horse, 
sheep/goat  and  pig  had  butchery  marks. 

Species  representation  and  diet 

The  2nd-century  assemblage  was  a  very  small 
sample,  with  only  29  bones  identified  to  species. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  horse  were  most  common  but  pig 
and  domestic  fowl  were  also  noted.  One  mandible 
could  be  positively  identified  as  sheep,  and  no  bones 
as  goat. 

The  late  3rd  century  produced  the  largest 
assemblage,  as  the  majority  of  bones  were  found 
in  the  hollow  beneath  building  1003.  Of  360  bones 
identified  to  species,  cattle  predominated,  with  72% 
of  the  assemblage;  the  next  most  common  species 
was  horse  (18%).  Sheep,  pig  and  dog  were  also  present 
in  very  small  numbers.  Two  bones  (a  metatarsal  and 
skull  fragment)  could  be  identified  as  sheep;  again 
no  definite  goat  remains  were  recorded. 

The  early  4th  century  produced  another  small 
assemblage  (59  identified  bones),  all  from  building 
(1003),  of  which  cattle  were  again  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  but  with  more  sheep  than  in  the 
hollow  below.  Horse,  pig  and  domestic  fowl  were 
present  in  smaller  numbers. 

Although  the  assemblages  from  2nd-  and  4th- 
century  contexts  are  too  small  to  warrant  detailed 
analysis,  there  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  between 
the  proportions  of  the  larger  mammals  (cattle  and 
horse)  and  smaller  domestic  mammals  (sheep/goat 
and  pig).  It  has  been  noted  previously  (Wilson 
2003;  Holmes  2007)  that  fragments  from  larger 
animals  are  generally  found  in  pits  and  ditches 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  a  settlement  than 
those  from  medium-sized  mammals.  This  is  due  to 


many  factors,  the  most  pertinent  of  which  includes 
the  greater  inconvenience  of  having  larger  bone 
fragments  cluttering  living  and  working  areas, 
meaning  these  bones  tend  to  be  cleared  further 
away  than  fragments  from  smaller  animals.  If  this 
is  the  case  here,  it  may  be  that  the  later  3rd-century 
hollow  was  on  the  settlement  periphery.  The  larger 
proportion  of  sheep,  pig  and  chicken  bones  coming 
from  the  early  4th-century  building  would  also  fit 
this  hypothesis. 

Only  the  cattle  bones  from  the  later  3rd-century 
features  are  discussed  further. 

Carcass  representation  and  butchery 

Bones  were  present  from  all  parts  of  cattle,  sheep/goat 
and  horse  carcasses.  Table  4  shows  a  restricted  count 
of  the  epiphyses  of  bones  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
bias  that  may  occur  in  differential  fragmentation  of 
larger  bones  (e.g.  skull,  scapulae)  compared  to  those 
from  smaller,  more  compact  ones  such  as  phalanges 
or  calcanea  (Grant  1975).  The  cattle  assemblage  was 
large  enough  for  more  detailed  analysis  (further 
details  in  archive).  Head  fragments  (mandible, 
zygomatic  and  occipital  regions  of  the  skull)  were 


Table  4:  Animal  bone  anatomical  representation  (epiphy¬ 
sis  count),  late  3rd  century 


Anatomy 

Cattle 

Sheep/Goat 

Horse 

Mandible  ** 

14 

1 

1 

Occipital 

17 

1 

1 

Zygomatic 

17 

- 

- 

;  1st  Cervical 

1 

- 

- 

2nd  Cervical 

1 

- 

- 

Sacrum 

1 

- 

- 

|  Scapula  D 

5 

- 

2 

Humerus  P 

- 

- 

1 

Humerus  D 

7 

1 

- 

Radius  P 

4 

- 

- 

Radius  D 

.  2 

- 

1 

Pelvis 

4 

1 

1 

Femur  P 

3 

- 

- 

:  Femur  D 

3 

- 

1 

Tibia  P 

- 

- 

- 

Tibia  D 

3 

1 

- 

Calcaneum 

- 

- 

- 

Metacarpal  P 

7 

1 

- 

Metatarsal  P 

6 

2 

- 

Metacarpal  D 

4 

- 

- 

Metatarsal  D 

3 

1 

- 

1st  phalange  * 

3 

- 

1 

:2nd  phalange  * 

1 

- 

- 

!3rd  phalange  * 

1 

Total 

106 

9 

10 

*  bone  count  adjusted  to  compensate  for  frequency  of 
phalanges  in  relation  to  other  bones 
**  mandibles  with  molars 
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present  in  far  greater  quantities  than  any  other  part 
of  the  skeleton.  Upper  and  lower  limbs  and  feet 
were  present  in  similar  quantities,  but  vertebrae 
were  uncommon. 

Butchery  evidence  was  mainly  in  the  form 
of  marks  made  with  a  chopper-type  implement, 
although  finer  knife  cuts  were  also  noted.  Most 
of  the  butchery  was  probably  associated  with 
dismembering  the  carcass  to  turn  it  into  joint-sized 
elements  suitable  for  cooking.  Superficial  chop 
marks  were  recorded  on  vertebrae.  A  number  of 
butchery  marks  were  found  on  cattle  skulls  and 
mandibles.  There  was  evidence  for  the  removal  of 
horn  cores  from  the  skull,  for  superficial  cuts  to  the 
zygomatic  region  below  the  eye,  possibly  relating  to 
the  skinning  process,  and  butchery  of  the  occipital 
region  at  the  back  of  the  head  was  probably  related  to 
the  removal  of  the  skull  from  the  body.  It  is  possible 
one  animal  had  been  pole-axed,  with  the  skull 
exhibiting  a  large  hole  in  the  mid-frontal  region. 
A  sheep  skull  had  been  cleaved  in  two  from  front 
to  back,  probably  to  facilitate  removal  of  the  brain 
(Dobney  ex  al.  1997).  Cattle  and  horse  mandibles  bore 
marks  below  the  lateral  tooth  row  and  on  the  ramus 
suggesting  that  cheek  meats  had  been  removed. 

Although  the  deposition  of  so  many  skulls  may 
indicate  ritual  activity,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  placed  deliberately,  being  found  throughout 
the  hollow,  and  within  the  building.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  are  refuse  from  primary  butchery, 
being  discarded  after  the  removal  of  cheek  meats 
and  brawn.  The  practice  of  removing  the  skull 
early  in  the  butchery  process  has  also  been  noted  at 
Roman  Wilcote,  Oxfordshire  (Hamshaw-Thomas 
and  Bermingham  1993)  and  Greyhound  Yard, 
Dorchester  (Maltby  1993).  However,  there  is  a 
definite  under-representation  of  other  elements 
associated  with  primary  butchery  refuse,  most 
notably  vertebrae  and  phalanges  or  foot  bones.  It  is 
possible  that  the  latter  were  removed  with  the  hide 
to  be  taken  for  processing  elsewhere. 

Limb  bones,  the  main  meat  bearing  elements, 
showed  evidence  for  two  types  of  butchery.  Most 
commonly  they  were  split  longitudinally,  possibly 
for  the  extraction  of  marrow,  but  many  had  also 
been  chopped  through  transversely  at  the  ends 
and/or  midshafts,  presumably  for  disarticulation  into 
joints.  It  therefore  seems  that  the  bones  discarded 
on  this  site  were  a  mixture  of  primary  butchery  and 
food  refuse. 

Animal  husbandry 

There  was  no  evidence  for  very  young  animals, 


suggesting  that  there  was  no  breeding  in  the  vicinity. 
The  only  exception  was  a  single  unfused  chicken 
humerus  from  a  4th-century  context,  which  must 
have  come  from  a  chick,  indicating  that  domestic 
fowl  were  kept.  Again,  only  the  late  3rd-century 
bones  were  examined  in  detail. 

Tooth  eruption  and  wear  patterns  indicate 
very  old  populations  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses. 
The  cattle  mandibles  present  tended  to  be  highly 
broken,  to  the  point  that  it  was  not  possible  to  refit 
many  sufficiently  to  work  out  tooth  wear  sequences. 
Of  the  nine  tooth-wear  stages  calculated,  nearly  all 
were  from  TWS  40  or  above,  indicating  animals 
well  over  4  years  of  age.  Two  incomplete  mandibles 
would  have  been  from  animals  aged  24—30  months. 
One  horse  mandible  still  had  the  deciduous  2nd 
premolar  in  wear,  suggesting  it  was  less  than  30 
months  old  at  death.  With  this  exception  all  horse 
teeth  were  worn  and  a  number  of  3rd  molars  were 
recorded,  suggesting  animals  generally  over  42 
months  old.  All  three  sheep/goat  mandibles  were 
from  animals  over  4  years  of  age.  A  pig  maxilla  was 
the  only  fragment  suitable  for  ageing,  and  came  from 
an  animal  between  15  and  24  months  of  age. 

Fusion  data  from  the  cattle  assemblage  also 
suggested  that  the  majority  of  animals  were  mature 
at  death,  only  one  unfused  bone  was  recorded,  which 
came  from  an  animal  younger  than  36  months  of  age, 
which  may  still  have  been  past  the  optimum  age  for 
meat  production,  suggesting  that  even  this  immature 
animal  had  been  used  for  traction  or  milking  before 
being  culled.  All  sheep,  horse  and  dog  bones  were 
fully  fused,  suggesting  that  these  populations  were 
also  mature  at  death,  having  been  used  for  secondary 
products  during  their  life:  sheep  for  wool  and/or 
milk,  horses  for  traction  and  dogs  for  hunting  or 
guarding.  There  was  no  evidence  for  a  compromise 
between  secondary  products  and  meat,  implying  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  site  only  had  old  animals  as 
part  of  their  diet,  those  supplying  them  having  great 
need  for  the  animal’s  secondary  products. 

Very  few  bones  were  suitable  for  the  calculation 
of  shoulder  heights.  Four  cattle  metapodia  gave 
heights  of  1.04m,  1.07m  and  two  of  1.18m  and 
one  sheep  metatarsal  came  from  an  animal  0.62m 
tall  (using  indices  quoted  in  von  den  Dreisch  and 
Boessneck  1974). 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  skull  fragments  in 
the  assemblage,  only  four  horn  core  fragments  were 
recovered,  all  from  cattle.  This  may  suggest  that 
sheep  and  goats  were  polled,  or  more  probably  (as 
also  suggested  from  the  butchery  evidence)  that  horn 
cores  were  taken  elsewhere  for  horn  working. 
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Summary 

Although  a  small  assemblage,  some  interesting  trends 
were  noted.  The  difference  in  species  proportions 
in  the  late  3rd  century  where  the  relative  number 
of  cattle  (72%  of  bones  identified)  far  outweighed 
those  from  earlier  (38%)  and  later  (58%)  contexts, 
may  be  due  to  dietary  preferences,  but  more  likely 
indicates  the  presence  of  features  on  the  periphery 
of  a  settlement.  It  is  likely  that  the  assemblage  was  a 
mixture  of  primary  butchery  and  food  refuse.  With 
the  exception  of  chickens,  animals  were  not  bred 
or  kept  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  presence  of 
old  populations  is  typical  of  a  consumer  economy, 
and  suggests  that  animals  were  brought  to  the  site, 
either  on  the  hoof,  or  as  carcasses  to  be  eaten  after  a 
life  producing  power,  milk  and/or  wool. 


Struck  Flint,  by  Steve  Ford 

Two  struck  flints  were  recovered:  a  broken  flake, 
possibly  a  scraper,  from  the  hollow  beneath  1003 
(111)  and  an  intact  narrow  flake  from  building  1003. 
Neither  piece  is  closely  datable  other  than  that  they 
are  of  prehistoric  date  (Neolithic  or  Bronze  Age). 


Stone,  by  Kevin  Hayward 

Three  examples  of  worked  stone  were  examined 
from  layers  within  building  (1003).  The  site  lies  on 
Upper  Greensand  with  outcrops  of  Kimmeridge 
Clay,  Portland  Beds  Gault  Clay  and  Lower  Chalk 
nearby.  Spring  water  deposits  (Tufa)  emerge  between 
the  junction  of  the  Upper  Greensand  and  the  older 
impermeable  Gault  in  the  surrounding  area.  Much 
of  the  underlying  geology  from  this  part  of  Wiltshire 
is  either  too  soft  (Gault;  Chalk)  or  too  heterogeneous 
(Upper  Greensand)  to  be  used  as  building  material 
(Jukes-Brown  1905).  This  would  suggest  that  the 
Romans  were  quarrying  and  supplying  their  stone 
to  this  site  from  some  distance. 

Tufa  (layer  198),  walling  rubble.  Suggested  Provenance: 
Local.  Holocene-Spring  Deposit.  Precipitated 
along  calcareous  units  in  river  valleys  (e.g. 
Avon)  or  at  the  junction  between  younger 
calcareous  porous  units  and  older  impermeable 
mudstones. 

Fine  Micaceous  Greensand  (context  168)  Whetstone. 
86mm  long,  14mm  across,  12mm  depth.  55g. 
Suggested  Provenance:  Local-Upper  Greensand 


(Lower  Cretaceous),  Devizes  region.  The  upper 
units  of  the  Upper  Greensand  from  this  region 
are  the  only  rocks  containing  the  green  mineral 
glauconite.  Courses  of  hard  greenish  calcareous 
sandstone  are  found  in  this  region  (Jukes- 
Browne  1905,  14),  which  resemble  this  rock. 

‘Ferruginous’  Greensand  (layer  163)  Roofing  Slate 
116mm  long  92mm  across,  12-13mm  thick. 
This  is  a  representative  specimen  of  material 
(305  fragments  weighing  33.4kg  are  catalogued 
in  archive;  almost  all  came  from  building  1003 
or  the  hollow  below,  very  little  was  in  the  earlier 
ditches).  The  thicknesses  of  stone  roofing 
material  used  elsewhere  in  southern  England,  as 
at  Groundwell  Ridge,  Swindon  (Hayward  2007) 
are  consistent  with  this  example.  The  rock  has 
been  shaped  and  cut  for  this  purpose.  Suggested 
Provenance:  Local-Upper  Greensand  (Lower 
Cretaceous)  Devizes  region  from  hard  units 
within  the  Greensand  such  as  at  Potterne. 


Slag,  by  John  Allen 

Metallurgical  residues  with  a  total  weight  of  10.1kg 
were  examined  by  means  of  hand-lens,  knife, 
porcelain  streak-plate,  acid  bottle  and  magnet.  The 
following  components  were  recognized  (Table  5). 

Iron  ore  (various)(OV).  Fragments  of  various  iron 
ores  occur  frequently,  and  some  may  have  already 
experienced  heat-treatment  to  drive  off  carbon 
dioxide  or  moisture.  The  commonest  takes  the  form 
of  sub-spheroidal  to  finger-shaped  masses  with 


Table  5:  Catalogue  of  metalworking  debris  by  type  and 
weight 


cut 

deposit 

OV 

B 

SPN  FL 

FS 

T 

\  Total  wt  (g) 

161 

x 

X 

X 

X 

1632 

163 

- 

X 

X 

- 

1548 

198 

X 

X 

x  l  - 

- 

- 

2203 

100 

152 

- 

X 

-T^ 

- 

- 

264 

111 

164 

X 

| 
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- 

J344 

111 

178 

X 

X 

x  - 

- 

:449 

114 

168 

X 

- 

X  X 

- 

860 

116 

170 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

495 

117 

171 

- 

X 

- 

- 

20 

120 

179 

- 

- 

X  j  - 

- 

56 

122 

181 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

91 

123  183 

- 

- 

X 

- 

128 

126 

188 

X 

- 

- 

- 

4147 

129 

251 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

396 

129 

252 

- 

- 

X 

- 

- 

36 

131  255 

X 

X 

X 

512 

132 

257 

X 

-  .xZtZ 

- 

- 

233 
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a  brownish  black,  fractured  interior  that  grades 
outward  to  rusty  and  in  a  few  cases  to  rusty  then 
greenish,  glauconitic  sand.  These  would  appear 
to  be  some  kind  of  concretion  gathered  from  the 
Upper  Greensand  Formation  itself.  Less  common 
are  dark-coloured  iron  compounds  in  the  form  of 
platy  fragments  with  one  surface  that  shows  small 
craters.  These  are  difficult  to  interpret  but  could  be 
some  form  of  boxstone  developed  along  joints  in  the 
rock.  One  lump  was  noted  of  a  very  coarse-grained 
quartz  sandstone  with  an  abundant  matrix  of  rusty- 
black  iron  compounds.  This  may  also  have  been 
collected  as  an  ore. 

Slag  basins/cakes  (B).  Basin-shaped  or  cake-like 
masses  of  ferrosilicate  slag.  The  average  weight 
of  the  1 1  examples  found  was  0.28kg,  ranging 
0.06-0.63kg.  The  slag  is  dark-coloured,  highly 
to  moderately  vesicular.  Vesicles  tend  to  be 
irregular  rather  than  rounded,  and  of  generally 
moderate  density  with  entrapped  charcoal  and 
very  occasionally  ore. 

Undifferentiated  slag  (SPN).  Comparatively  small, 
pillulous  to  broken  and  fragmented  pieces  of 
moderately  to  highly  vesicular  slag  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  assemblage.  The  vesicles  are 
more  often  irregular  than  well-rounded  and 
entrapped  charcoal  and  chalk  is  ccasionally 
seen. 

Furnace/hearth  lining  (FL).  This  rare  component 
is  represented  by  flattish  pieces  of  orange 
to  dark  red  clay  that  grade  to  dark-coloured 
vesicular,  vitreous  clay.  One  fragment  displayed 
a  conspicuous  lip,  as  though  from  the  edge  of  an 
open  basin-shaped  depression.  There  are  a  few, 
discrete,  pillulose  fragments  of  vitrified  clay. 
Fuel-ash  slag  (FS).  Pillules  of  fuel-ash  slag  are 
infrequent. 

Tufa  (T).  Six  flattish  fragments  of  off-white,  open- 
textured  calcareous  tufa  with  plant  remains  in 
mouldic  preservation.  The  relevance  of  this 
material  to  metallurgical  operations  involving 
iron  is  uncertain,  but  it  could  represent  an 
attempt  to  use  the  material  as  a  flux. 

Interpretation 

Modest  evidence  for  metallurgical  activities 
involving  iron  is  provided  by  the  assemblage.  The 
presence  of  what  appear  to  be  ore  materials  suggests 
that  some  attempt  was  made  to  smelt  iron,  although 
very  few  of  the  slag  basins/cakes  are  of  a  size  and 
density  consistent  with  smelting.  No  tap  slag  was 
present  and  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  any 


smelting  took  place  in  simple  bowl  furnaces  and  was 
of  low  efficiency. 

The  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  slag,  the 
presence  of  relatively  small  slag  basins/cakes,  and 
the  occurrence  of  iron  scrap  points  to  the  main 
activity  being  forging,  of  artefacts  and  perhaps  also 
iron  blooms.  Although  the  ‘dust’  accompanying 
the  material  was  carefully  searched,  together  with 
the  undersides  of  the  slag  basins/cakes,  no  trace  of 
hammerscale  was  found. 

Other  finds,  by  Andy  Taylor 

A  small  collection  of  125  pieces  of  brick  and  tile, 
weighing  a  total  of  8996g,  mostly  came  from  within 
the  building.  The  majority  of  these  were  roof  tile 
(, tegula )  fragments  and  floor  tiles.  Some  of  the  latter 
showed  evidence  of  combing  on  their  reverse  sides 
allowing  for  adhesion  to  a  concrete  mixture.  A  very 
small  assemblage  (28  pieces  weighing  275g)  of  fired 
clay  included  no  diagnostic  pieces.  A  single  rim 
sherd  of  blue-green  vessel  glass  was  recovered  from 
context  161  within  the  building.  Among  the  total  of 
72  metal  objects,  the  majority  comprised  iron  nails, 
both  hobnails  and  construction  nails  (Table  6).  All  of 
these  were  corroded,  with  some  showing  evidence  of 
concretion.  Three  fragments  of  iron  hook  and  single 
strip  of  scrap  lead  were  also  retrieved:  all  the  metal 
finds  could  have  been  collected  as  scrap  rather  than 
articles  in  use. 

Carbonized  Plant  Remains, 
by  Lucy  Cramp 

Six  40-litre  samples  of  sediment,  and  a  fragment  of 
hand  picked  charcoal,  were  taken  from  a  range  of 
deposits.  Plant  remains  were  sparse  but  included 
a  low  number  of  cereal  grains  and  some  charcoal 
fragments.  Detailed  results  are  in  the  archive.  No 
sample  produced  more  than  8  grains/seeds.  The 
small  number  of  cereal  grains  comprised  wheat 
( Triticum  sp.),  barley  ( Hordeum  sp.),  including  hulled 
and  6-row  barley,  rye  ( Secale  cereale )  and  oat  (Avena 
sp).  A  single  glume  base  of  spelt  wheat  ( Triticum 
spelta)  was  found;  otherwise  cereal  chaff  was  absent. 
Weed  seeds  were  almost  entirely  absent,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  unidentifiable  grass  seed.  Oak 
( Quercus  sp.)  was  the  predominant  species  identified 
in  the  charcoal,  with  just  a  single  fragment  of  the 
Pomoideae  family  (hawthorn/apple  etc). 
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Table  6:  Catalogue  of  Metalwork  (all  iron  except  as  noted) 


Cut 

Deposit 

Tvpe 

No 

Comment 

111 

164 

Nail 

1 

stem 

111 

178 

Nail 

1 

large  head 

114 

168 

Nails 

9 

4  stems,  5  complete,  1  square  in  section,  round  head 

116 

170 

Hobnails 

8  + 

fragment  of  hobnail  boot.  At  least  8  nail  heads  corroded  together 

116 

170 

Nails 

8 

3  heads,  2  stems,  three  probable  hobnail  fragments 

118 

173 

Nails 

3 

incomplete 

122 

181 

Nails 

4 

incomplete;  one  with  round  flat  head 

122 

181 

PHook 

1 

curved,  one  end  tapered,  other  broken.  Possibly  part  of  hook 

123 

183 

Nails 

4 

stems 

126 

187 

Nails 

2 

incomplete 

126 

187 

PHook 

1 

possible  fragment  of  hook.  Curved,  one  end  flattened 

128 

194 

Nail 

1 

complete 

131 

256 

Rod 

1 

thick  rod  fragment 

132 

257 

Nails 

6 

3  complete,  3  fragments,  one  square  in  section,  one  domed  head 

132 

257 

Scrap 

1 

lead  scrap 

250 

161 

Nails 

7 

incomplete,  one  square  in  section  with  flat  head,  one  round  head 

250 

198 

Nails 

3 

complete 

163 

Nails 

4 

incomplete,  one  square  in  section  head  round  and  flat 

163 

Rod 

1 

curving  rod.  One  end  flat,  other  end  broken.  Square  section 

163 

Rod/Bar 

1 

rectangular  in  section,  tapering  at  each  end 

spoil 

Nails 

4 

2  complete,  2  head  and  stem  fragments 

spoil 

Sheet 

1 

small  square  sheet 

Conclusions 

This  small  excavation  revealed  archaeological 
deposits  which  have  helped  to  place  earlier  findings 
from  the  locale  into  a  broader  context  and  the 
existence  of  a  Roman  settlement  is  now  clear.  The 
features  identified  represent  three  date  ranges. 

The  largest  of  the  ditches  (1000)  may  represent 
a  boundary  surrounding  the  area  later  occupied 
by  a  building,  although  the  full  extent  of  the  ditch 
was  not  identified.  Two  other  linear  features  are  of 
uncertain  function. 

The  building  dates  to  the  early  4th  century  and 
was  constructed  over  a  large  hollow,  infilled  in  the 
later  3rd  century.  The  coincidence  of  these  two 
elements  and  the  closeness  of  the  date  ranges  may 
indicate  a  linked  use  of  this  location. 

Roman  buildings  in  rural  settings,  other  than 
villas,  are  not  especially  common,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  houses  and  ancillary 
structures  used  an  architectural  tradition  that  did 
not  require  earthfast  foundations.  As  such,  they 
can  be  subject  to  severe  erosion  by  later  ploughing. 
One  such  building  dated  to  the  3rd/4th  century  had 
survived  later  ploughing  due  its  partial  terracing 
into  a  slope  at  Lollingdon  Hill,  Cholsey,  Oxfordshire 
(Ford  1990).  There,  surviving  floor  layers  of  rammed 
chalk  occupying  a  rectangular  area  of  5m  by  at 
least  2m  were  associated  with  postholes  along  one 


edge,  similar  to  those  observed  here.  Two  2nd- 
century  structures  were  excavated  at  Wood  Lane, 
Cippenham  (Entwistlectu/.  2003,  figs  3.13-14).  One 
was  rectangular,  14m  by  8m,  with  stake-built  walls 
associated  with  a  few,  possibly  structural,  postholes. 
The  other  structure  comprised  a  less  regular 
metalled  area  c.  16m  x  10m,  again  associated  with 
a  few  postholes,  presumed  structural.  The  floors  of 
both  structures  were  formed  of  metalled  surfaces  set 
slightly  into  the  ground. 

A  possible  comparison  can  be  made  with  a  timber 
building  at  Southwark,  interpreted  as  a  warehouse 
(Brigham  et  al.  1986).  This  structure  was  found  to 
comprise  a  wooden  floor  sunken  into  a  hollow,  of 
broadly  similar  dimensions  to  the  hollow  here,  but 
with  a  ramp  at  one  end.  This  was  possibly  used  for 
storage  of  food  items  requiring  cool  conditions. 
There  the  comparison  ends,  however.  The  Devizes 
structure  showed  evidence  for  a  beaten  chalk  floor  as 
well  as  areas  of  opus  signinum  and  here  there  was  no 
evidence  for  a  gradual  ramped  slope  into  the  hollow 
as  the  cuts  were  all  relatively  steep,  albeit  neither  end 
was  excavated.  The  almost  total  absence  of  finds  at 
the  Southwark  site  would  suggest  a  storage  area  from 
which  items  could  be  (and  were)  easily  removed, 
whereas  at  Devizes  the  underlying  hollow  produced 
large  quantities  of  finds. 

The  use  of  the  building  is  not  clearly  understood, 
but  a  workshop  seems  likely.  Animal  bone  and  iron 
slag  both  within  the  building  and  in  the  hollow 
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beneath  suggest  nearby  processing  and  disposal 
of  animal  by-products,  and  metalworking.  The 
excavated  remains  are  clearly  part  of  a  much  larger 
site,  including  a  cemetery. 
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A  new  Romano-British  ritual  site  at  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne,  Wiltshire 

by  Tom  Brindle l,  Naomi  Payne 2  and  Katie  Hinds 3 


Over  a  period  of  several  years  a  considerable  number  of Roman  coins  and  artefacts  were  reported  to  the  Portable  A  ntiquities 
Scheme  by  Andrew  Day,  a  metal  detector  user,  recovered  from  his  farm  on  the  Great  Bedwyn! Shalbourne  border.  The 
character  of  the  assemblage,  which  includes  a  fragment  of  a  figurine  of  Mercury,  suggests  a  site  with  a  ritual  focus.  This 
article  presents  an  overview  of  these  finds,  as  well  as  the  results  of  a  short  programme  of  geophysical  survey,  which  revealed 
a  square  ditched  enclosure,  adding  support  to  the  interpretation  of  the  site  as  a  rural  Romano-British  shrine. 


Introduction 

Wiltshire  was  one  of  five  regional  case  studies  in  the 
doctoral  research  of  one  of  the  authors,  Tom  Brindle 
(former  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  Finds  Liaison 
Officer  for  Northamptonshire  and  subsequently 
Staffordshire  and  the  West  Midlands).  Brindle’s 
research  investigated  the  potential  contribution 
of  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  (PAS)  data  for 
enhancing  our  understanding  of  Roman  Britain 
(Brindle  2009;  2010;  2011).  In  his  Wiltshire  study, 
Brindle  compared  the  geographical  distribution  of 
PAS  data  with  Historic  Environment  Record  and 
National  Monument  Record  data,  and  used  PAS 
data  to  identify  61  previously  unrecorded  Romano- 
British  sites  in  the  county  (for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  his  methodology,  see  Brindle  2009;  2011). 
Brindle  suggested  that  most  of  these  were  rural 
settlements  and  the  chronology  indicated  by  the 
finds  (predominantly  coins  and  brooches)  suggested 
that  most  were  established  in  the  Late  Iron  Age  or 
early  Roman  period  with  most  yielding  artefacts  up 
to  the  mid-to-late  4th  century  AD  (Brindle  2011). 

One  of  the  new  Romano-British  sites  identified  by 


Brindle  is  in  the  parish  of  Shalbourne,  east  Wiltshire, 
adjacent  to  the  parish  boundary  with  Great  Bedwyn. 
The  landowner,  Andrew  Day,  had  recovered  a  large 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  artefacts  whilst 
metal  detecting  over  a  number  of  years,  and  reported 
many  of  his  finds  to  the  Wiltshire  Finds  Liaison 
Officer,  Katie  Hinds.  Google  Earth  satellite  imagery 
from  the  location  where  Mr  Day’s  artefacts  had  been 
recovered  indicated  a  large  square  enclosure,  and 
two  short  programmes  of  geophysical  survey  were 
undertaken  in  order  to  explore  this  feature  further. 
Whilst  there  are  no  known  Romano-British  sites 
from  the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  site, 
the  finds  and  enclosure  are  approximately  1300m  to 
the  south  east  of  the  excavated  villa  at  Castle  Copse, 
Great  Bedwyn  (Figure  1),  an  extremely  rich  and 
luxurious  courtyard  villa,  amongst  the  largest  known 
from  Britain  (Hostetter  1997,  372;  Walters  2001, 
131).  Slightly  further  afield,  c.  6km  to  the  north  west, 
is  the  Roman  ‘small  town’  of  Mildenhall  ( Cunetio ), 
and  a  road  linking  Mildenhall  to  Winchester  (Venta 
Belgarum)  runs  through  the  parish.  Between  Great 
Bedwyn  and  Mildenhall  is  the  Savernake  Forest, 
an  area  known  as  a  centre  for  the  Roman  Savernake 
pottery  industry  (Timby  2001).  Aside  from  Castle 


1)  Department  of  Archaeology,  Whiteknights,  University  of  Reading,  RG6  6AB;  2)  AC  Archaeology,  4  Halthaies  Workshops,  Bradninch, 
Near  Exeter,  Devon,  EX5  4LQ;  3)  Salisbury  &  South  Wiltshire  Museum,  The  King’s  House,  65  The  Close,  Salisbury,  SP1  2EN 
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Fig.  1  The  Great  Bedwyn/Shalboume  findspot  in  relation  to 
other  important  Romano  British  sites 


Copse,  an  additional  villa  is  known  west  of  Great 
Bedwyn  at  Tottenham  House  (Scott  1993,  202), 
where  a  short  distance  away  Roman  pottery  kilns 
were  also  excavated  (WANHM  1965,  136-137). 
Immediately  north  of  the  Great  Bedwyn  parish 
boundary  is  Chisbury  Camp,  an  Iron  Age  hillfort 
which  has  also  produced  finds  of  Romano-British 
date,  (Pugh  and  Crittall  1957, 267;  Hogg  1979,  209), 
including  a  probable  dispersed  hoard  of  Republican 
and  early  Imperial  coinage  (Robinson  1997,  30). 
Whilst  there  is  little  evidence  for  Romano-British 
settlement  in  the  area  immediately  surrounding  the 
newly  identified  site,  the  wider  landscape  was  clearly 
fairly  densely  occupied. 


The  Finds 

The  PAS  database  includes  286  Roman  and 
prehistoric  finds  from  the  site  on  the  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne  border,  all  reported  by  Mr  Day  and  his 
son.  The  majority  of  the  finds  are  coins,  although 
other  artefacts  are  represented  (Table  1).  Whilst  there 
are  261  coins  recorded  on  the  database  the  finder  has 
confirmed  that  he  has  recovered  ‘around  400’  coins 
from  the  location  (Andrew  Day  pers.  comm.). 


Table  1 :  Non-coin  finds  recorded  with  PAS  from  the  Great 
Bedwyn/Shalbourne  findspot 


PAS  database 
number 

Brief  description 

Date 

WILT-0EF7A1 

Awl 

2150  -  800  BC 

WILT-5C5F87 

Socketed  axehead 
(possibly) 

1150-800  BC 

WILT-5C1442 

Socketed  axehead 

900-700  BC 

WILT-5772F4 

Brooch  (Colchester  one- 
piece) 

AD  20-70 

WILT-595153 

Brooch  (Bow,  fragment, 
x3) 

AD  20-150 

WILT-579FA4 

Brooch  (Strip-bow) 

AD  25-70 

WILT-581005 

Brooch  (Hod  Hill) 

AD  43-70 

WILT-58EOB1 

Brooch  (Hod  Hill) 

AD  43-70 

WILT-57E4A1 

Brooch  (T-shaped) 

AD  50-150 

WILT-9CFC60 

Brooch  (Bow,  fragment) 

AD  50-175 

WILT-46BE44 

Brooch  (Bow,  fragment) 

AD  50-175 

WILT-59 12D2 

Brooch  (Trumpet¬ 
headed) 

AD  75-175 

WILT-36B6F3 

Brooch  (disc) 

AD  80-250 

WILT-A27600 

Brooch  (trumpet 
derivative  ‘Alcester’) 

AD  100-200 

WILT-8696B5 

Brooch  (knee) 

AD  150-250 

WILT-47F260 

Finger-ring 

AD  43-410 

WILT-5575A6 

Finger-ring  (enamel) 

AD  100-300 

WILT-C93921 

Mount  (pelta-shaped) 

AD  100-400 

WILT-EEB1F4 

Figurine  (Mercury) 

AD  43-410 

WILT-54B3F5 

Bracelet  (bead-imitative) 

AD  320-450 

WILT-550B05 

Nail  cleaner 

AD  43-410 

WILT-596344 

Spindle  whorl 

AD  43-1900 

WILT-597515 

Unidentified  object 

AD  43-410 
(possibly) 

The  large  quantity  of  coin  recovered  from  the  site 
represents  excellent  dating  evidence,  as  do,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  brooches.  Combined,  the  brooches  and 
coins  suggest  activity  from  the  1st  through  to  the 
4th  century  AD,  whilst  a  small  number  of  artefacts 
of  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age  date  suggest  that  the  site 
may  have  earlier  significance  (Table  1).  A  provisional 
attempt  to  apply  Richard  Reece’s  (1995)  method  of 
grouping  coins  into  21  periods  for  analysis  has  been 
applied  to  the  25 1  fully  identifiable  coins  which  have 
been  reported  (Table  2)  and  the  frequency  of  coins 
from  the  different  Reece  periods  are  displayed  as  per 
mils  in  Figure  2. 

The  coin  profile  reveals  considerable  coin  loss 
in  the  4th  century,  especially  in  periods  17  (AD 
330-348)  and  19  (AD  364-378),  a  pattern  familiar 
from  many  other  Romano-British  sites  in  the  county 
(Moorhead  2001a;  2001b).  Unusually  however,  the 
coin  profile  also  exhibits  significant  coin  loss  in 
periods  13  (260-275)  and  14  (275-296).  One  would 
normally  expect  a  Romano-British  rural  site  to 
exhibit  a  much  greater  proportion  of  4th  century 
coins  than  late  3rd  century  radiates,  and  whilst 
the  proportion  of  4th  century  coins  is  greater,  it  is 
not  significantly  so.  Indeed,  Reece  has  suggested 
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Table  2:  Roman  coins  from  the  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne 
findspot 


Date  (AD) 

Reece 

Period 

Number 
of  Coins 

-41 

1 

0 

41-54 

2 

1 

54-69 

3 

0 

69-96 

4 

1 

96-117 

5 

3 

117-38 

6 

2 

138-61 

7 

3 

161-80 

8 

1 

180-93 

9 

0 

193-222 

10 

3 

222-38 

11 

1 

238-60 

12 

0 

260-75 

13 

65 

275-96 

14 

41 

296-317 

15 

0 

317-30 

16 

9 

330-48 

17 

40 

348-64 

18 

6 

364-78 

19 

70 

378-88 

20 

2 

388-402 

21 

3 

403  + 

22 

0 

Total 

251 

Illegible  coins 

10 

that  we  might  expect  to  see  roughly  three  times 
more  4th  century  coins  than  radiates  (Reece  2002, 
102).  A  more  equal  chronological  division  is  more 
characteristic  of  urban  sites  (Moorhead  2001a, 
90;  Reece  2002,  102),  and  most  Wiltshire  sites  are 
poorly  represented  by  coinage  of  the  late  3rd  century 
(Moorhead  2001a,  90). 

In  his  study  of  Roman  coinage  in  Wiltshire, 
however,  Moorhead  has  provided  some  examples 
of  sites  with  similarly  high  proportions  of  coins 
of  periods  13  and  14.  Some  of  these  are  urban  sites 
such  as  Easton  Grey  and  Westbury,  yet  a  small 


Coins  per  mils 


number  of  villas  and  temples  are  also  included, 
notably  Littlecote  and  Cold  Kitchen  Hill  (Moorhead 
2001a,  90).  The  reason  for  the  unusual  coin  profile 
at  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  is  currently  unclear 
although  the  most  likely  explanation  is  that  the 
coin  assemblage  includes  a  previously  unrecognised 
dispersed  hoard  of  the  late  3rd  century,  a  suggestion 
made  by  Moorhead  for  Westbury  on  account  of 
its  large  proportion  of  coins  of  periods  13  and  14 
(Moorhead  2001b,  91). 

The  high  proportion  of  period  19  coins  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  the  occurrence  of  large  quantities 
of  Valentinianic  (AD  364-378)  coinage  is  often 
associated  with  Romano-British  temples  (Reece 
2002,  104).  However,  recent  work  by  Moorhead 
(2001a;  2001b),  Walton  (2012)  and  Brindle  (2011), 
has  suggested  that  high  frequencies  of  Valentinianic 
coinage  may  in  fact  be  a  general  rural  phenomenon, 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  indicative  of  a  specifically 
religious  site.  Furthermore,  as  not  all  coins  recovered 
from  the  findspot  reported  on  here  have  been 
recorded  on  the  PAS  database  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  make  assumptions  based  upon  these  coin  profiles, 
and  the  proportions  of  coins  from  particular  periods 
may  be  subject  to  change  as  additional  coins  are 
recorded. 

With  these  caveats  noted,  it  is  perhaps  of  interest 
that  the  site  shares  a  similar  coin  profile  to  that  of  the 
rural  shrine  at  Cold  Kitchen  Hill  (Moorhead  2001a, 
90),  and  figurines  representing  Mercury  have  been 
recovered  from  both  sites  (Figure  3).  As  noted,  the 
high  proportion  of  Valentinianic  coinage  from  the 
Bedwyn  findspot  cannot  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  firm  evidence  for  a  religious  focus,  yet  the  large 
quantity  of  coins  recovered  may  in  itself  be  evidence 
for  a  religious  focus  (King  2007;  Smith  2001, 27-28; 
155).  Collectively,  the  coins  and  artefacts  from  Great 
Bedwyn/Shalbourne  are  suggestive  of  a  possible  rural 
shrine,  where  they  are  likely  to  have  been  deposited 
as  offerings,  probably  representing  fulfilment  of 


Fig.  2  Coins  from  Great  Bedywn/Shalbourne  findspot 
displayed  as  per  mils. 


Fig.  3  Fragmen  t  of  a  lead  figurine  of  Mercury  recovered  from 
the  site 
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vows  made  to  a  deity  in  return  for  divine  assistance 
(Derks  1995). 

Aside  from  the  artefacts  and  coins  themselves, 
the  physical  setting  of  the  area  from  which  the  finds 
were  recovered  is  also  notable,  at  approximately 
168m  above  OD  on  the  western  slope  of  Carvers 
Hill,  which  peaks  at  180  metres,  some  500  metres  to 
the  north  east.  Although  not  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  site  occupies  an  elevated  position  which 
is  likely  to  have  made  it  widely  visible  within  the 
surrounding  area.  The  siting  of  rural  temple  sites 
at  prominent  locations  is  well  attested,  with  around 
80  per  cent  of  those  known  situated  on  elevated 
ground  (Smith  2001, 150).  The  physical  setting  of  the 
Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  findspot  therefore  adds 
additional  support  for  its  interpretation  as  a  rural 
shrine,  as  do  the  results  of  the  geophysical  surveys 
undertaken  at  the  site,  presented  below. 


Geophysical  Survey 

Prompted  by  the  range  of  artefacts  recovered  and  a 
square  enclosure  visible  on  Google  Earth,  the  authors 
undertook  a  magnetometer  survey  in  November 
2008  to  investigate  whether  any  features  could  be 
located  inside.  The  survey  was  carried  out  using  a 
Geoscan  FM36,  kindly  loaned  by  English  Heritage. 
In  order  to  download  the  data  from  the  instrument, 
it  first  needed  to  be  returned  to  Fort  Cumberland, 
restricting  the  amount  of  data  that  could  be 
accumulated  during  the  survey,  and  thus  limiting 
the  area  that  could  be  covered.  Nine  20m  x  20m 
grids  were  surveyed  (i.e.  60m  x  60m,  3600m  square 
in  total),  with  sample  intervals  of  0.25m  and  traverse 
intervals  of  lm.  The  square  enclosure  showed  up 
clearly  on  the  geophysical  plot,  orientated  north¬ 
east/north-west/south-east/south-west,  apparently 
with  an  entrance  on  the  south-west  side  (Figure  4). 
There  was  no  clear  sign  of  further  features  inside  the 
enclosure,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  February  2009  the  authors  returned  to  the  site 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  resistivity  survey,  in  the  hope 
that  this  method  might  pick  up  any  internal  walls 
within  the  structure.  Again  the  equipment,  a  Geoscan 
RM36,  was  kindly  loaned  by  English  Heritage.  The 
twin-probe  configuration  was  employed  with  sample 
and  traverse  intervals  of  lm.  The  area  surveyed  was 
similar  to  that  examined  in  the  earlier  gradiometer 
survey,  although  as  the  survey  pegs  could  not  be  left 
in  after  the  initial  survey,  the  survey  area  was  not 
exactly  the  same.  The  resistivity  survey  again  clearly 


revealed  a  ditched  enclosure,  but  there  were  no 
indications  of  any  internal  structures  (Figure  4). 

Although  the  single  grid  reference  provided  for 
the  finds  reported  to  the  PAS  occurs  just  outside 
the  enclosure,  shown  in  Figure  4,  notes  on  the  PAS 
database  indicate  that  the  finds  occur  across  an  area 
of ‘25  metres  by  25  metres’,  and  the  finder  confirmed 
that  the  finds  were  recovered  from  precisely  the  area 
in  which  the  survey  took  place  (Andrew  Day  pers. 
comm.). 

The  large  number  of  Roman  finds  from  this 
area  suggest  a  likely  Roman  date  for  the  enclosure, 
although  a  small  number  of  medieval  and  post- 
medieval  finds  on  the  PAS  database  from  the 
area  make  it  difficult  to  argue  that  the  enclosure 
is  Roman  with  absolute  certainty.  A  dogleg  in 
the  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  parish  boundary 
is  interesting  and  this  may  respect  a  structure  or 
feature  in  the  location.  This  dogleg  is  visible  on 
the  earliest  Ordnance  Survey  map  available  for 
the  parish  (the  first  edition  1:10  560  County  Series 
map  for  Berkshire)  (Ordnance  Survey  1877),  and 
there  is  nothing  on  this  map  which  explains  why 
the  boundary  should  take  the  course  that  it  does.  It 
therefore  seems  likely  that  the  parish  boundary  was 
well  established  by  the  mid-late  19th  century,  and 
that  it  respected  a  feature  in  the  landscape  that  was 
no  longer  visible  then.  Whilst  ditched  enclosures 
may  have  performed  a  multitude  of  functions 
including  settlement  and  enclosure  of  stock,  the 
regularity  of  the  layout  of  the  enclosure  suggests 
that  it  may  have  had  some  importance.  The  form  is 
not  common  to  late  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British 
settlements  in  the  area  (Bowen  and  Fowler  1966; 
Taylor  2007),  but  it  does  bear  comparison  with  some 
known  Romano-British  shrines. 

At  Westhawk  Farm,  for  example,  in  Ashford, 
Kent,  a  rectangular  ditch  of  approximately  27m  x 
30m  enclosed  a  wooden  post-built  structure  with 
a  central  pit,  possibly  associated  with  a  large  free¬ 
standing  post  (Booth  et  al.  2008).  A  late  Iron  Age 
to  early  Roman  shrine  which  overlay  a  Bronze  Age 
barrow  was  enclosed  by  a  rectangular  ditch  and 
bank  at  Haddenham  in  Cambridgeshire  (Evans 
and  Hodder  2006).  Also  in  Cambridgeshire,  at 
Diddington,  a  circular  ditched  cella  was  enclosed 
by  a  rectangular  enclosure  of  approximately  70m 
x  40m  (Jones  2001).  A  more  local  example  is  the 
shrine  at  Cold  Kitchen  Hill,  poorly  excavated  in 
the  1920s,  but  still  visible  on  aerial  photographs. 
This  site  appears  to  have  been  a  major  rural  shrine 
with  its  origins  in  the  late  Iron  Age.  It  was  in  use 
into  the  5th  century  AD  and  has  yielded  a  large 
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Magnetometer  Survey  Results 
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Resistivity  Survey  Results 
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Fig.  4  Magnetometer  and  Resistivity  survey  plots  from  geophysical  surveys  undertaken  at  Shalbournel Great  Bedwyn 
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quantity  of  coins,  brooches  and  other  Roman  objects, 
including  figurines  representing  Roman  deities.  The 
large  square/rectangular  enclosure  is  clearly  visible 
on  aerial  photographs,  which  reveal  a  ploughed 
out  rectangular  enclosure  with  a  south  east  facing 
entrance.  As  with  the  examples  above,  despite  several 
antiquarian  excavations  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries,  no  evidence  for  stone  buildings  was 
discovered  (Mark  Corney  pers.  comm.). 

Similar  Iron  Age  and  early  Roman  enclosed 
shines  of  timber  construction  were  sometimes  later 
elaborated  in  stone,  as  at  Haylmg  Island,  Essex 
(King  and  Soffe  1991),  yet  there  are  a  number  of 
Romano-British  religious  sites  now  known  from 
excavation  where  no  formal  temple  structure  existed. 
These  include  the  examples  at  Westhawk  Farm  in 
Kent  and  Cold  Kitchen  Hill,  discussed  above,  and 
others  at  Sapperton,  Gloucestershire  (Moore  2002), 
Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire  (Lawrence  and 
Smith  2008),  and  Hallaton,  Leicestershire  (Score 
2011).  These  excavated  examples  demonstrate 
that  architectural  elaboration  was  not  inevitable 
for  religious  sites,  and  it  was  not  always  felt 
necessary  to  formalise  the  shrine  as  a  stone  building, 
particularly  at  sites  with  a  prehistoric  origin.  Based 
on  the  close  morphological  similarities  with  some 
of  the  excavated  examples  cited  above  it  seems  very 
likely  that  the  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  site  was 
a  rural  Romano-British  shrine,  with  the  artefacts 
recorded  on  the  PAS  database  representing  votive 
deposits.  Whilst  it  is  possible  that  the  enclosure 
contained  timber  built  structures  not  revealed  by 
the  geophysical  surveys,  alternative  explanations  are 
that  the  focus  was  a  sacred  natural  feature  such  as  an 
ancient  tree,  or  even  that  the  enclosure  itself  was  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  site,  defining  an  area  of 
sacred  space  that  did  not  necessarily  have  a  physical 
central  focus  (Alex  Smith  pers.  comm). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  excavated 
religious  sites  discussed  above  tend  to  have  entrances 
orientated  towards  the  east  or  south-east,  a  general 
phenomenon  noted  for  Romano-Celtic  temples  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  (Lewis  1966,  32).  The 
orientation  of  the  entrance  towards  the  south  west 
at  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  is  therefore  unusual 
amongst  Roman  religious  sites,  although  it  is  not 
exceptional  (Lewis  1966,  33).  One  explanation  for 
the  unusual  orientation  might  be  the  position  of  the 
enclosure  in  relation  to  the  local  terrain,  with  the 
entrance  perhaps  orientated  towards  the  direction 
of  access  from  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  Roman 
road  from  Mildenhall  ( Cunetio )  to  Winchester 
(Venta  Belgarum )  passes  in  a  south  easterly  direction 


approximately  two  kilometres  to  the  south  west,  and 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure 
was  orientated  towards  this  communication  route, 
although  the  enclosure  would  have  been  obscured 
from  view  of  the  road  by  the  terrain  in  between. 

The  fact  that  the  orientation  of  the  enclosure 
seems  to  have  no  relationship  to  the  presence  of  the 
Castle  Copse  villa  might  suggest  that  there  was  no 
direct  relationship  between  the  two  sites,  though 
based  on  the  chronological  information  available 
from  the  coinage  and  brooches  from  both  sites  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  use  during  the  same  time. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  shrine  at  Claydon  Pike, 
Gloucestershire,  associated  with  a  villa  estate  and 
contemporary  with  the  site’s  4th  century  villa,  is 
also  not  directly  orientated  towards  the  villa  (Miles 
et  al.  2007, 170).  A  lack  of  clear  orientation  towards 
the  villa  should  not  therefore  preclude  a  potential 
relationship  between  the  two  sites.  Artefacts 
associated  with  Mercury  have  been  recovered  from 
both  the  villa  and  the  enclosure  (the  Mercury 
figurine  in  the  PAS  assemblage,  and  a  cockerel 
figurine  at  Castle  Copse,  a  creature  with  known 
associations  with  Mercury  (Robinson  2001,  160)) 
and  it  is  tempting  to  seek  a  connection  based  on  local 
worship  of  this  deity.  However,  Mercury  is  one  of 
the  deities  most  commonly  represented  in  Wiltshire 
(Robinson  2001,  155)  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
figurines  from  the  enclosure  and  Castle  Copse  villa 
may  perhaps  be  coincidence.  Nonetheless,  the  very 
close  association  between  rural  temples  and  villas 
in  Britain  in  general  make  a  relationship  between 
the  two  sites  quite  likely  (Smith  2001,  144-150; 
Woodward  1992,  20). 

The  observation  that  Iron  Age  and  Romano- 
British  rural  temples  often  occur  near  tribal 
boundaries  has  been  made  by  a  number  of  writers 
(Woodward  1992,  20;  Curteis  1996),  and  such  sites 
may  have  served  as  local  meeting  places  or  market 
centres,  although  it  is  clear  that  not  all  religious  sites 
would  have  been  associated  with  regional  or  local 
boundaries.  However,  if  the  enclosure  was  a  site 
of  ritual  significance,  its  location  at  the  boundary 
between  two  parishes  may  be  of  potential  interest, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  line  of  the  present  parish  boundary  had  any 
significance  in  the  Roman  period  and  its  relationship 
to  the  enclosure  may  be  coincidental. 

Regardless  of  whether  there  was  any  specific  link 
between  the  Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  enclosure 
and  the  Castle  Copse  villa  (although  as  discussed 
above,  this  does  seem  likely),  the  importance  of  the 
site,  beyond  the  addition  of  a  probable  new  shrine  to 
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the  county,  is  its  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a  major  villa. 
The  artefacts  recorded  on  the  PAS  database  and  the 
enclosure  revealed  through  the  geophysical  surveys 
suggest  that  the  landscape  was  more  densely  settled 
than  previously  thought  (Hostetter  1997,  374). 
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Excavation  of  a  multi-period  site  at  Barnes 
Coaches  Depot,  Aldbourne,  Wiltshire 

by  Ray  Holt ,  Jonny  Geber  and  E.  R.  McSloy 

with  a  contribution  by  Sarah  Cobain 


Excavation  in  May  2011  at  the  former  Barnes  Coaches  Depot,  Aldbourne,  Wiltshire,  revealed  limited  activity  from 
the  late  prehistoric  to  the  modern  period,  including  a  late  prehistoric  pit  and  remnants  of  a  possible  Romano-British 
ditched  field  enclosure.  Further  Romano-British  features  included  pits  and  an  infant  inhumation  burial  exhibiting  signs 
of  scurvy.  Radiocarbon  dating  of  the  infant  burial  and  ceramic  dating  suggest  two  phases  of  Romano-British  activity: 
1st  to  2nd  century  AD,  and  AD  270  or  later.  A  modified  fragment  of  human  cranium  of  possible  Early  Roman  date  is 
suggestive  of  the  making  of  skull  cups.  Other  surviving  features  included  pits,  a  well  and  a  ditch,  representing  medieval 
and  post-medieval  domestic  activity  well  to  the  rear  of  the  historic  street  frontages. 


Introduction 

During  May  2011  Cotswold  Archaeology  (CA) 
carried  out  an  excavation  at  the  former  Barnes 
Coaches  site,  Aldbourne,  Wiltshire  (centred  on 
NGR  SU  2635  7560;  Figure  1).  The  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Hannick  Homes  in 
advance  of  redevelopment  of  the  site  for  housing. 


Location 

The  site  encloses  an  area  of  approximately  0.3ha 
and  comprised  the  former  Barnes  Coach  Depot  and 
an  associated  parking  area.  It  lies  at  approximately 
128m  AOD  on  the  western  side  of  Aldbourne,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  church  of  St  Michael,  to  the 
south  and  west  of  West  Street  and  to  the  north  of 
Castle  Street.  Aldbourne  is  set  in  chalk  downland 
at  the  confluence  of  six  valleys,  each  dry  apart  from 
one  leading  to  the  southeast,  which  carries  a  stream 
c.  5km  to  the  River  Kennet  (Stoodley  et  al.  2012, 


58).  The  underlying  geology  is  mapped  as  New 
Pit  Chalk  of  the  Turonian  Age  (Upper  Cretaceous) 
overlain  by  Head  (gravel,  sand  and  clay)  from  the 
Quaternary  Age  (BGS  2011). 

Archaeological  and 
historical  background 

The  site  is  within  an  area  of  known  archaeological 
interest  (see  Stoodley  et  al.  2012,  58-60).  There 
is  considerable  evidence  for  prehistoric  activity 
including  earthworks  and  field  systems  in  the 
surrounding  downland,  and  assemblages  of  Neolithic 
and  Mesolithic  flints  and  sherds  of  Bronze  Age 
pottery  have  been  found  just  to  the  southwest  of 
the  site  at  Pudley  Cottage,  Castle  Street  (Figure  1). 
Aldbourne  is  c.  3km  to  the  south  of  the  major  Roman 
route  of  Ermin  Street,  and  a  number  of  Romano- 
British  artefacts  have  been  found  previously  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  including  pottery  at  Pudley 
Cottage,  at  West  Street  House  just  to  the  north  of  the 
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Fig.  1  Site  location  and  plan  of  features.  Scale  1:  1000 


site  and  at  Manor  Farm  to  the  west,  and  a  bronze 
buckle  and  two  coins  were  also  found  at  the  Old 
Rectory  to  the  southeast.  These  materials  suggest 
Roman  settlement  nearby. 


The  village  is  first  recorded  as  Aldincbuman  in 
AD  970  (Gover  et  al.  1970).  The  earliest  settlement 
may  have  been  on  gravel  near  the  stream  and 
to  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  church  (WCH 
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Fig.  2  Extract  from  1886  Ordnance  Survey  map  showing  site  location.  Approximate  scale  I:  1250 


2012;  Crowley  1983).  Part  of  an  early  Anglo-Saxon 
(7th  or  early  8th-century)  cemetery  containing 
26  inhumation  graves  was  excavated  in  2007  on 
the  southwest  edge  of  the  village,  c.  450m  to  the 
southwest  of  the  site  (Stoodley  et  al.  2012).  The 
evaluation  of  the  Barnes  Coaches  Depot  site  in  2008 
revealed  two  ditches,  a  single  potsherd  of  possible 
Anglo-Saxon  date  being  the  only  datable  find  from 
one  of  them  (CA  2008). 

In  1086  Aldbourne  was  held  by  the  king  and 
had  enough  land  for  45  plough  teams.  Medieval 
tax  assessments  show  that  it  was  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  parish  in  the  hundred.  It  is  likely 
that  a  fire  in  c.  1 220  destroyed  the  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  (WCH  2012;  Crowley  1983).  Archaeological 
work  at  West  Street  House  also  revealed  evidence 
of  medieval  domestic  activity  to  the  rear  of  the 
historic  street  frontage  (Whelen  and  Laidlaw  2004), 
suggesting  a  potential  for  medieval  remains  within 
the  current  site. 


Between  the  mid-16th  and  mid-17th  century 
the  population  of  the  village  may  have  doubled  in 
size.  There  were  houses  in  Castle  Street  in  the  16th 
century  and  probably  earlier,  and  also  farmsteads 
beside  West  Street.  West  Street  is  first  mentioned 
in  1614.  The  village  expanded  in  the  17th  century 
and  continued  to  prosper  as  an  industrial  centre  in 
the  18th  century,  but  the  early  19th  century  brought 
several  disasters  including  a  flood  in  1 8 1 1  and  fires  in 
1817  and  1819  (WCH  2012;  Crowley  1983).  William 
Cobbett,  who  passed  through  the  village  on  one  of 
his  Rides  in  1826,  described  it  as  a  ‘decaying  place’ 
(Cobbett  1932).  Ordnance  Survey  maps  from  1886 
(Figure  2)  to  1975  show  that  the  site  was  largely 
open  on  its  western  side,  with  buildings  of  various 
configurations  mainly  to  the  east.  The  western  side 
of  the  site  is  shown  as  a  coal  yard  in  1975.  Barnes 
Coaches  depot  was  established  on  the  site  in  1920  and 
remained  until  2006  (Parish  Website  2012). 
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Fieldwork  method 

A  single  trench  36m  long  and  up  to  16m  wide  was 
excavated  around  the  only  evaluation  trench  to 
have  revealed  archaeologically  significant  remains. 
Following  removal  of  the  paved  yard  surface  and 
topsoil  by  mechanical  excavator,  archaeological 
features  were  hand-excavated.  Human  remains 
were  fully  excavated.  Discrete  features  (postholes, 
pits)  were  sampled  by  hand  excavation  (average 
sample  50%)  except  where  they  were  unlikely  to  yield 
significant  new  information.  Linear  features  were 
sampled  to  a  minimum  of  20%.  Priority  was  given 
to  sealed  assemblages  related  to  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  site.  The  archive  will  be  deposited 
with  Wiltshire  Heritage  Museum,  which  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  accept  the  archive.  The  CA  site  code 
for  the  project  is  BCY 1 1 . 

Results 

Fieldwork  summary 

Evidence  was  recovered  for  later  prehistoric, 
Romano-British  (two  phases),  medieval,  post- 
medieval  and  modern  activity.  Features  included 
a  grave,  pits,  postholes,  ditches,  a  well,  and 
modern  services  (Figure  3).  Natural  chalk  was 
identified  across  the  whole  of  the  excavation 
area  at  approximately  0.65m  below  the  existing 
ground  surface,  and  showed  considerable  modern 
disturbance  (particularly  in  the  northeast  half  of 
the  site). 

Later  prehistoric 

Evidence  for  later  prehistoric  activity  consisted 
of  a  pit  and  a  few  sherds  of  pottery.  Pit  (4162)  at 
the  southwest  edge  of  the  trench  (0.43m  in  width 
and  0.22m  in  depth)  contained  a  single  fill  from 
which  was  recovered  grog-tempered  pottery  of  late 
prehistoric  date  (possibly  into  the  1st  century  AD). 
Two  sherds  of  similarly  dated  coarse  fossil-shell- 
tempered  pottery  were  recovered  from  the  fill  of 
otherwise  undated  pit  (4231),  which  cut  through 
the  fills  of  an  early  Romano-British  ditch  (4022). 
A  sherd  of  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron  Age  pottery 
was  also  recovered  as  a  residual  find  from  medieval 
pit  (4238). 


Romano-British 

There  were  two  distinct  phases  of  Romano-British 
activity:  an  early  phase  comprised  a  pair  of  ditches, 
a  pit  and  a  child’s  grave,  all  dating  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
century  AD;  the  later  phase  was  represented  by  a 
single  large  pit  of  late  3rd  or  4th-century  AD  date. 

The  two  early  phase  ditches  were  first  recorded 
in  the  evaluation  trench.  Ditch  (4026)  was  aligned 
northeast/southwest,  was  at  least  4m  long,  0.55m 
wide  and  0.28m  deep,  and  contained  pottery  of  mid 
or  later  1st  century  AD  date.  It  terminated  to  the 
north  of  east/west  ditch  (4022),  which  was  at  least 
13.5m  long,  up  to  0.6m  wide,  0.2m  in  depth  and 
continued  beyond  the  limit  of  excavation  to  the  west. 
Pottery  of  1st  century  AD  to  2nd  century  AD  date 
was  recovered  from  its  fills,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  intrusive  post-medieval  pottery.  No  Anglo- 
Saxon  pottery,  as  found  during  the  evaluation, 
was  recovered.  The  ditches  are  interpreted  as  field 
enclosures  or  land  boundaries  that  continued  to 
the  north  of  the  excavation.  To  the  southeast  of  the 
ditches,  pit  (4219)  also  contained  a  single  sherd  of 
pottery  of  mid  or  later  1st  century  AD  date.  Some 
undated  features  may  also  be  of  early  Roman- 
British  origin  (see  Undated ,  below). 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  ditch  (4026)  was 
grave  (4003),  which  was  aligned  broadly  north/ 
south  and  continued  beyond  the  northern  limit 
of  excavation.  It  contained  the  truncated  skeleton 
(SK4212)  of  a  1-  to  2-year-old  infant  (see  Human 
Remains ,  below).  The  skeleton  was  lying  in  a  supine 
position  in  a  north/south  orientation.  There  was  no 
ceramic  dating  from  the  grave  but  a  radiocarbon 
determination  from  the  skeleton  of  1-175  cal. 
AD  ( 1920 ± 35  BP;  513C  =  -19.9;  615N  =  10.3) 
(SUERC-40452)  places  it  within  the  Early  Roman 
period. 

The  later  phase  pit  (4046)  was  southeast  of 
ditch  (4022).  It  was  roughly  circular  in  shape  and 
relatively  large,  being  2.25m  across  and  2m  deep. 
It  produced  the  largest  group  of  Romano-British 
pottery  from  the  site  (50  sherds),  probably  of  AD 
270  or  later  date.  Residual  Romano-British  pottery 
was  also  recovered  from  medieval  pit  (4238),  post- 
medieval  pit  (4098)  and  modern  disturbance. 

Medieval 

Medieval  remains  comprised  a  truncated  ditch 
and  several  pits.  Ditch  (4073)  was  aligned  north/ 
south  and  was  0,63m  in  width,  0.23m  in  depth  and 
survived  to  2.75m  in  length.  A  sherd  of  medieval 
Hint-tempered  cooking  pot  was  recovered  from  its 
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Fig.  3  Plan  of  excavated  features.  Scale  1:  1250 


fill.  The  pits  ranged  in  size  from  0.3m  to  2.4m  in 
width,  0.07m  to  2m  in  depth  and  contained  small 
amounts  of  medieval  material  consistent  with 
the  disposal  of  domestic  waste,  predominantly 
cooking-pot  fragments  of  c.  12th  to  14th-century 
range.  Pits  (4226)  and  (4061)  were  to  the  north  and 
south  of  ditch  (4073)  respectively  and  appeared  to 
continue  its  alignment;  pit  (4238)  was  truncated  by 
post-medieval  pit  (4242).  Further  medieval  pottery 
was  recovered  as  residual  finds  from  a  number  of 
post-medieval  features. 


Post-medieval 

Post-medieval  remains  comprised  a  well  and 
numerous  pits,  ranging  in  size  from  0.3m  to  3.1m 
wide  and  0.2m  to  1.5m  deep,  which  contained 
artefacts  that  suggested  the  disposal  of  both 
domestic  waste  and  building  debris,  including  tile 
and  brick  fragments.  These  included  a  cluster  of 
pits  in  the  centre  of  the  site  around  large  pit  (4031), 
several  of  which  contained  residual  Romano- 
British  and  medieval  ceramics.  To  the  east  of 
this  group,  well  (4087)  had  been  cut  through  the 
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natural  chalk  and  later  backfilled  with  chalk  rubble 
that  included  domestic  pottery,  glass  and  ceramic 
building  debris.  The  well  superstructure  was  of 
lime-mortared  rough-hewn  chalk  blocks.  It  was  lm 
in  diameter  internally  but  was  not  fully  excavated, 
being  more  than  2m  deep. 

Undated 

A  number  of  features  yielded  no  dating  evidence, 
including  a  pair  of  linear  features  -  (4106)  and 
(4217)  -  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  trench  and  a 
pair  of  small  pits  either  side  of  ditch  (4022)  (Figure 
3).  The  linear  features  are  interpreted  as  possible 
enclosure  ditches  and  may  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  Romano-British  ditches  to  the  north, 
with  which  they  share  similar  alignments.  The 
relationship  between  pits  (4001)  and  (4024)  (both 
artefactually  undated)  and  ditch  (4022)  could  not 
be  determined  due  to  the  similarity  of  their  fills, 
although  this  suggests  that  the  pits  they  may  have 
been  contemporary,  and  therefore  also  Romano- 
British.  Pit  (4001)  is  significant  as  it  contained  a 
fragment  of  human  skull  that  appears  to  have  been 
modified  (see  Human  Remains,  below). 

Modern 

A  number  of  modern  features  were  identified 
and  recorded  in  plan  but  the  majority  were  not 
excavated.  They  contained  large  quantities  of 
modern  artefacts  including  domestic  pottery, 
glass,  iron  objects  and  ceramic  building  material. 
A  concentration  of  large  intercutting  refuse  pits 
was  noted  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  site,  a  number 
of  these  contained  corroded  automobile  parts 
suggesting  they  probably  relate  to  the  20th-century 
use  of  the  site  by  Barnes  Coaches.  Modern  sewers, 
culverts,  inspection  pits  and  pipes  also  related  to 
the  site’s  former  use  as  a  coach  depot. 

Finds 

The  Pottery,  by  E.  R.  McSloy 

Brief  fabric  descriptions  are  provided,  with  detailed 
descriptions  available  in  the  archive.  Where 
applicable  for  Roman  types,  references  are  given  to 
National  Roman  Fabric  Reference  Collection  codes 
(Tomber  and  Dore  1998). 

LS:  Limestone-tempered 
SHELL:  coarse  shell-tempered 


QZ:  quartz-tempered 
GROG:  wheelthrown  grog-tempered 
FLINT:  fine  calcined  flint  inclusions 
SAV  GT:  Savernake  grog-tempered  (Tomber  and  Dore 
1998,  191) 

SAV  GTf:  Savernake  variant  with  sparse  fine  grog  and 
some  limestone 

DOR  BB1 :  Dorset  Black-Burnished  ware  (ibid.,  127) 
LOC  GW:  local  hard  ‘metallic’  greyware  with  common 
quartz 

LOC  GWf:  local  fine  greyware 
LOC  BS:  sandy  reduced  ware  with  dark  grey  surfaces 
LOC  BB:  Coarser,  dark  grey-firing  ‘Black-burnished 
‘imitations’ 

OXF  RS:  Oxford  Red-slipped  ware  (ibid.,  176) 

ALH  RE:  Alice  Holt/Farnham  greyware  (ibid.,  138) 

LOC  OX:  local  sandy  oxidized  fabric 

EG  SAM:  East  Gaulish  samian  ware  (ibid.,  39-41) 

Late  Prehistoric 

A  total  of  four  sherds  (63g)  of  late  prehistoric  pottery 
was  recovered  (Table  1).  A  bodysherd  in  a  handmade, 
quartz-tempered  fabric  with  sparse  calcareous 
inclusions  redeposited  in  medieval  pit  (4238)  was 
the  sole  evidence  for  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age  activity.  The  sherd  exhibits  a  patchy,  red- 
coloured  surface  (slip?),  a  feature  of  pottery  of  the  All 
Cannings  style  (Cunliffe  2005,  90-2)  characteristic 
of  the  period  in  the  region.  Broad  late  prehistoric 
dating,  possibly  into  the  Is'  century  AD,  can  be 
applied  to  three  plain  sherds  in  quartz-tempered, 
coarse  fossil-shell  or  limestone-tempered  fabrics 
from  pits  (4162)  and  (4231). 

Roman 

The  Roman  group  (84  sherds,  1436g)  relates  to  four 
features,  with  further  material,  including  a  sherd  of 
east  Gaulish  samian  (form  31R),  residual  in  medieval 
or  later  deposits  (Table  1).  The  condition  of  the 
stratified  Roman  group  is  good  with  little  surface 
loss  or  abrasion.  Average  sherd  weight  is  moderately 
high  for  a  Roman  group  at  17g. 

Pottery  from  ditches  (4022)  and  (4026)  and 
pit  (4219)  suggests  dating  in  the  mid  or  later  1st 
century  AD.  All  comprise  local  types:  Savernake 
ware  and  a  fine  Hint-tempered  type  in  the  Silchester 
ware  tradition  (Fulford  and  Timby  2000,  239-43). 
Identifiable  forms  for  both  types  comprise  mainly 
high-shouldered,  neckless  storage  jars  with  bead 
rims.  Additionally  from  ditch  (4026)  is  a  shouldered 
bowl  in  a  fine  Savernake  variant,  which  is  close  to 
vessels  from  Oare  (Swan  1975,  nos  40-5). 

Pit  (4046)  produced  the  largest  Roman  group  (50 
sherds).  The  pottery  from  this  feature  is  markedly 
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Table  1 :  Pottery  summary  (Late  Prehistoric  and  Roman) 


pit 

4231 

ditch 

4026 

ditch 

4022 

pit 

4046 

pit 

4219 

other 

Fabric 

Ct. 

m. 

Ct. 

Wt. 

Ct. 

Wt. 

Ct. 

Wt. 

Ct. 

Wt. 

Ct. 

Wt. 

Is 

1 

1 

qz 

1 

i 

1 

44 

shell 

1 

17 

grog 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

sav  gt 

- 

- 

11 

179 

1 

20 

4 

59 

1 

52 

3 

17 

sav  gtf 

- 

- 

3 

32 

flint 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 

190 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

alh  gw 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

dor  bbl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

eg  sa 

1 

4 

loc  gw 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

484 

- 

- 

1 

5 

loc  gwf 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

loc  bb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

119 

- 

- 

- 

- 

loc  bs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

loc  ox 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

31 

- 

- 

1 

1 

oxf  pa 

- 

1 

13 

oxf  rs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

12 

Total 

2 

18 

15 

215 

9 

248 

50 

869 

1 

52 

11 
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different  in  character  from  that  already  described, 
consisting  mainly  of  hard  sandy  greywares  considered 
to  be  of  fairly  local  manufacture.  Regional  wares  are 
also  present  as  Dorset  Black-Burnished  ware,  Oxford 
red-slipped  ware  and  Alice  Holt/Farnham  greywares. 
The  latter  is  a  white-slipped  cordoned  and  necked 
jar  (Class  la:  Lyne  and  Jefferies  1979,  37-88). 
Vessel  forms  among  the  ‘local’  greywares  comprise 
neckless/everted-rim  jars,  conical  flanged  bowls 
and  curved-sided/plain-rim  dishes.  Decoration  is 
common  as  burnished  diagonal  or  lattice  to  the 
interior  of  the  dishes  and  scored  wavy  motifs  to  the 
shoulder/girth  region  of  the  jars.  The  decoration 
resembles  that  seen  with  the  major  Late  Roman 
greyware  industries  including  Alice  Holt/Farnham 
(ibid.).  Dating  after  c.  AD  270  is  probable  for  the 
group  based  on  the  represented  forms  and  the  traded 
ware  types  present.  Further  pottery  of  this  date  was 
found  residually  in  medieval  or  later  deposits  and 
includes  an  Oxford  parchment-ware  sherd  from  dish 
form  PI 5  (Young  1977,  85,  fig.  26)  and  an  Oxford 
red-slipped  bowl  sherd,  probably  of  bowl  form  C75 
(ibid.,  167,  fig.  62). 

Medieval  and  later 

The  medieval  group  amounts  to  only  36  sherds 
(427g),  recovered  from  17  deposits.  A  strap  handle 
fragment  from  a  jug  of  probably  southeast  Wiltshire 
type  (Laverstock)  and  a  further  glazed  bodysherd 
were  residual  in  a  post-medieval  feature.  The 
remainder  of  the  assemblage  comprises  unglazed 
coarsewares,  the  majority  cooking-pot  types  with 
flint  inclusions  of  east  Wiltshire/Kennet  valley 


type  (Mellor  1994,  100-6).  Dating  for  such  material 
is  broad,  in  the  c.  12th  to  14th-century  range. 
Identifiable  vessel  forms  are  mainly  jars,  including 
examples  with  ’developed’  everted  rims.  A  vessel  in 
east  Wiltshire  type  coarseware  with  a  flanged  rim 
with  wavy  comb  decoration  is  probably  a  bowl.  Post- 
medieval  and  modern  pottery  was  recovered  from  21 
deposits  and  amounts  to  123  sherds  (2582g).  Glazed 
earthenwares  and  refined  whitewares  dominate, 
dating  to  the  18th  to  19th  centuries. 

Human  Bone,  by  Jonny  Geber 

Introduction  and  methodology 

Human  remains  were  found  in  two  contexts:  a 
partial  infant  skeleton  (SK  4212)  from  grave  4003, 
and  a  single  modified  adult  parietal  bone  from 
the  fill  of  undated  pit  (4001).  The  remains  were 
subject  to  full  osteological  and  palaeopathological 
analysis,  following  agreed  national  and  international 
professional  standard  praxis  (Brickley  and  McKinley 
2004;  Buikstra  and  Ubelaker  1994).  Age-at-death  of 
the  non-adult  skeleton  was  determined  from  dental 
development  and  eruption  (Broadbent  et  al.  1975; 
Moorrees  et  al.  1963).  The  adult  skull  fragment 
was  aged  based  on  the  stage  of  sutural  obliteration 
(Meindl  and  Lovejoy  1985)  and  diploe  expansion 
(Gejvall  in  Sigvallius  1994,  10). 

Skeleton  4212 

The  skeleton  was  of  a  1  to  2-year-old  child  (4212) 
and  moderately  well  preserved,  with  some  cortical 
erosion  of  the  long  bones.  What  remained  were 
skull  fragments,  the  vertebral  column,  the  ribs,  right 
scapula,  left  arm  bones  and  fragments  of  the  right  ulna 
and  some  hand  phalanges.  This  skeleton  displayed 
patches  of  active  porotic  hyperostosis  on  the  parietal 
bones  of  the  cranial  vault  and  porous  hyperostosis 
on  the  roof  of  the  right  orbit  (eye  socket).  These 
pathologies  indicate  that  the  individual  suffered 
from  metabolic  disease  and  nutritional  deficiencies 
at  the  time  of  death.  Porotic  hyperostosis  on  the 
cranial  vault  is  usually  attributed  to  iron  deficiency 
anaemia  (Stuart-Macadam  1989;  1992),  although  in 
this  particular  case  there  was  no  evidence  of  diploic 
expansion,  which  is  considered  a  prerequisite  for 
such  a  diagnosis  (see  Ortner  2003).  The  hyperostosis 
of  the  right  orbit  indicates  localised  haemorrhage 
due  to  micro-trauma  at  the  insertion  points  of  the 
superior  eye  muscles  ( M .  levator palpebrae  superioris). 
While  orbital  lesions  (cribra  orbitalia)  are  also 
commonly  attributed  to  iron  deficiency  anaemia 
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Fig.  4  Bone  fragment 


(ibid.),  the  type  of  hyperostosis  observed  in  this 
skeleton  is  more  often  reported  in  association  with 
scurvy  (Brickley  and  Ives  2006;  Geber  and  Murphy 
2012),  which  is  a  more  likely  aetiology  in  this  case. 
This  suggestion  is  also  supported  by  recent  research 
by  Walker  et  al.  (2009),  who  have  concluded  that 
scurvy  or  vitamin  Bp  deficiency  is  the  most  likely 
cause  to  these  lesions  rather  than  anaemia. 

Scurvy  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitamin  C,  which  is 
obtained  from  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  with  smaller 
quantities  present  in  milk  and  raw  meat.  Unlike  most 
animals,  humans  are  biologically  unable  to  convert 
glucose  to  vitamin  C  and  therefore  are  dependent 
on  dietary  intake  (Brickley  and  Ives  2008).  Vitamin 
C  is  required  for  mature  collagen  formation,  and  is 
essential  for  virtually  all  bodily  functions.  Consistent 
lack  of  the  vitamin  will  result  in  severe  muscle 
and  joint  pain,  often  resulting  in  pseudo-paralysis. 
If  left  untreated,  scurvy  may  eventually  result  in 
death,  usually  caused  by  a  ruptured  aorta  or  cardiac 
arrest.  Historically,  scurvy  accompanied  periods 
of  famine  and  political  and  social  unrest,  but  it 
would  also  have  been  common  annually  before  the 
new  vegetable  crops  could  be  harvested.  Current 
medical  research  suggest  that  subclinical  scurvy  is 
in  fact  quite  common  today  (Hoffer  and  Saul  2008, 
96),  and  it  would  therefore  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  was  considerably  more  prevalent  during  the 
Roman  period  (Cool  2006,  24). 


Modified  parietal  bone  fragment 

A  find  of  particular  interest  is  an  adult  skull  vault 
fragment  (Figure  4)  found  in  the  fill  (4002)  of 
undated  pit  (4001).  This  seemingly  curated  part  of 
a  right  parietal  bone  (81mm  by  57mm)  comprises 
the  postero-lateral  quarter  of  the  original  bone. 
The  fragment  displays  the  medial  portion  of  the 
right  lambdoid  suture,  which  is  completely  open 
suggesting  an  age-at-death  of  less  than  about  40 
years.  The  relative  thickness  of  the  diploe  layer 
indicates  that  this  individual  was  between  20-40 
years  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  bone  appears  to  have  been  polished  through 
handling,  perhaps  intentionally  polished  with  oil  or 
wax  (see  Crummy  1981,  283).  Whde  there  is  recent 
damage  to  the  superior  and  anterior  portions,  the 
inferior  edge  is  worn  in  a  slight  concave  angle. 
This  edge  polishing  is  clearly  anthropomorphic  and 
at  a  slight  endocranial  angle,  and  may  have  been 
performed  around  the  entire  fragment,  but  this  is 
impossible  to  determine  due  to  post-depositional 
damage.  There  is  a  small  angular  cut  mark  (8mm 
by  1.5mm)  on  the  endocranial  surface  to  the  edge 
of  the  fragment  by  the  supero-anterior  corner,  next 
to  a  recently  broken  edge.  A  second  small,  notched 
cut  (1.5mm  deep)  is  present  on  the  endocranial  edge 
of  the  infero-pos.terior  corner  of  the  polished  edge, 
adjacent  to  the  lambdoid  suture.  A  possible  third 
very  fine  knife  cut  mark  is  also  noticeable  transverse 
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across  the  cross-section  of  the  polished  edge,  towards 
the  anterior  portion. 

As  a  partial  fragment,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  its 
use  and  why  it  was  polished.  Few  cases  of  modified 
human  cranial  bones  are  known  from  published 
archaeological  literature.  A  famous  case  involves 
three  skull-cups  found  in  Upper  Palaeolithic 
deposits  at  Gough’s  Cave  in  Somerset,  currently 
also  the  oldest  dated  in  the  world  (Bello  et  al.  2011). 

Classical  sources  indicate  that  skull-cups  were  used 
by  the  Scythian  tribes,  and  their  production  was  part 
of  one  of  several  post-mortem  body  modification 
cultural  practices.  Archaeological  evidence  of  a 
possible  ‘skull-cup  workshop’  is  suggested  at  the 
fortified  settlement  at  Bel’sk  in  the  Ukraine  (Rolle 
1980).  Modified  human  skull  vault  fragments 
are  occasionally  reported,  and  there  is  a  case  of  a 
modified  adult  frontal  bone,  which  displayed  several 
cut  marks  and  a  small  drill  hole,  from  the  Romano- 
British  settlement  site  at  Gill  Mill,  Oxfordshire 
(Louise  Loe,  pers.  comm.).  There  are  also  several 
reported  cases  from  various  places  around  the  world; 
such  as  the  Pacific  Islands  and  North  America, 
where  some  are  believed  to  have  been  used  as  tools 
(Cybulski  1978;  Storey  2008). 

The  most  obvious  parallels  from  archaeological 
contexts  have  been  reported  from  the  Netherlands, 
where  several  skull  vault  fragments  shaped  as 
shallow  cups  have  been  found.  These  are  believed 
to  have  been  cut  after  death,  and  therefore  not  from 

Table  2.  Mammal  species  and  skeletal  elements  by  period. 

BOS  =  Cattle;  S/G  =  Caprovine;  SUS  =  Pig;  EQU  =  Horse;  Indet.  =  Indeterminable. 


Roman 

Medieval 

Element 

BOS 

S/G 

SUS 

EQU 

Indet. 

BOS 

S/G 

SUS 

EQU 

Indet. 

Horn  core 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cranial 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Teeth 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Mandible 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Thor,  vertebra 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Ribs 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Scapula 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Humerus 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Radius 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Metacarpal 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coxae 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Femur 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Tibia 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Centro-tarsal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Metatarsal 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Phalanx  1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Phalanx  3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Indet. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Total 

11 

6 

2 

2 

19 

11 

11 

2 

2 

11 

Weight  ( g ) 

411.40 

38.98 

22.18 

212.67 

44.62 

839.22 

40.44 

1.40 

339.18 

52.44 

in  vivo  trephinations,  and  used  for  ritual  purposes. 
The  Dutch  examples,  which  are  made  from  parietal 
and  frontal  bones,  are  considered  to  date  to  the 
late  1st  millennium  BC/early  1st  millennium  AD 
(Bronger  1967;  Nieuwhof  in  press),  and  therefore 
considerably  younger  than  the  British  example  from 
Gough’s  Cave.  The  date  of  the  Aldbourne  specimen 
is  unclear  but  it  is  possibly  Early  Roman,  which  may 
indicate  that  the  making  and  use  of  skull-cups  -  if 
that  is  indeed  what  the  fragment  from  Aldbourne 
represents  -  was  taking  place  in  Britain  at  broadly 
the  same  time  as  in  the  Netherlands. 

Animal  Bone,  by  Jonny  Geber 

Animal  bone  from  Roman,  medieval  and  post- 
medieval  deposits  comprised  82  fragments  weighing 
2007g  (Table  2  shows  those  from  Roman  and  medieval 
deposits).  Identification  to  species  was  possible  for 
61  fragments  (74.39%),  weighing  1909. 43g  (95.64%). 
The  small  quantity  of  animal  bone  inhibits 
interpretation  of  husbandry  economy. 

Roman 

Animal  bones  of  the  Roman  period  were  recovered 
from  ditches  (4022)  and  (4026),  and  from  pits  (4046) 
and  (4219).  The  material  is  dominated  by  cattle 
(Bos  taurus),  with  fewer  remains  of  caprovine  (Ovis 
aries/Capra  hircns),  pig  (Sus  sp.)  and  horse  (Equus 
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caballus),  all  from  mature  animals  (Table  2).  Two 
bones  of  a  common  toad  (Bufo  bufo),  a  left  femur 
and  tibio-fibula,  identified  from  ditch  (4026)  are 
likely  to  be  a  modern  intrusion  given  that  toads  are 
a  burrowing  species  (Wells  2007). 

The  cattle,  caprovine  and  pig  remains  are 
dominated  by  meat-poor  elements.  There  are  no  cut 
marks,  but  the  anatomical  distribution  suggests  that 
they  represent  primary  butchery  waste,  rather  than 
food  refuse.  A  complete  cattle  metacarpal,  likely  to 
be  from  a  cow  (Chaplin  1971),  generates  an  estimated 
living  shoulder  height  of  1 1 2cm  (Fock  1966)  and  fits 
well  with  cattle  size  estimates  from  contemporaneous 
animal  bone  assemblages  (e.g.  Luff  1993).  Horse 
bones,  comprising  of  the  diaphysis  of  a  left  radius 
and  a  right  metatarsal  fragment  from  a  mature 
animal,  were  present  in  pit  4046. 

Medieval  and  post-medieval 

The  species  identified  from  medieval  and  post- 
medieval  deposits  were  cattle,  caprovine,  pig,  horse 
(Table  2),  goose  (Anser  anser)  and  fish  (Pisces  sp.)\ 
all  recovered  from  pits.  Cattle  and  caprovine  bones 
included  both  meat-rich  and  meat-poor  elements, 
and  are  likely  to  represent  both  primary  butchery 
waste  and  kitchen  refuse. 

The  Plant  Macrofossil  and  Charcoal 
Remains,  by  Sarah  Cobain 

Only  three  features  were  found  with  sufficient 
material  to  be  sampled.  Two  were  post-medieval  in 
date  and  a  third  not  securely  dated.  The  samples 
were  assessed  with  details  held  in  archive.  In 
summary,  all  three  samples  contained  carbonised 
cereals,  vetch/vetchlings  and  weeds  of  disturbed 
ground.  Charcoal  was  identified  as  oak,  ash  ( Fraxinus 
excelsior),  hawthorn/rowan/crab  apple,  alder/hazel 
(Alnus  glutinosa/Corylus  avellana)  and  hazel. 

Discussion 

As  might  be  expected  close  to  chalk  downland  with 
widespread  monumental  and  artefactual  evidence, 
the  site  produced  evidence  for  later  prehistoric 
activity.  Romano-British  activity  is  also  confirmed, 
with  ceramic  evidence  and  the  radiocarbon  date  of 
1-175  cal.  AD  for  the  infant  burial  indicating  early 
Romano-British  occupation;  the  largest  assemblage 


of  pottery  dates  to  c.  AD  270  or  later.  The  burial, 
ditches,  pits  and  locally  produced  pottery,  together 
with  Romano-British  artefacts  previously  found  in 
the  vicinity  further  substantiate  Romano-British 
settlement  nearby.  The  human  bone  evidence  is  of 
particular  interest,  with  the  child  burial  providing 
probable  evidence  for  scurvy  and  the  parietal  bone 
fragment  suggestive  of  the  making  of  skull  cups  in 
Early  Roman  Britain. 

Archaeological  work  in  2004  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  site  at  West  Street  House  revealed 
medieval  domestic  activity  behind  the  historic  street 
frontage  with  a  potential  for  further  medieval  activity 
within  the  Barnes  Coaches  site.  A  small  number  of 
pits  yielded  sufficient  ceramics  to  indicate  a  medieval 
date,  while  others  were  post-medieval  in  date. 

Written  evidence  suggests  that  Castle  Street  and 
West  Street  were  developed  in  the  16th  century;  so 
it  is  interesting  that  ceramics  from  the  site  include 
medieval  material  of  12th-  to  14th-century  date. 
Although  the  area  is  depicted  largely  as  open  land 
in  the  19th  century,  the  1889  and  1924  1:2500  maps 
appear  to  show  structures  at  the  western  side  as 
well  as  facing  the  main  road.  Given  the  location  of 
the  trench,  close  to  but  not  immediately,  behind 
the  street  frontages  of  Castle  Street  and  West  Street 
(some  50m  or  more  away)  this  probably  indicates 
occasional  use  by  householders  for  manuring  and 
refuse  disposal.  Despite  considerable  modern 
disturbance  (particularly  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  site),  the  excavation  has  added  further  to  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  archaeological  knowledge 
of  Aldbourne. 
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An  evaluation  in  the  fields  south  of  Silbury  Hill  in 
2010:  Romano-British  settlement,  later  alluviation 
and  water  meadows 

by  Vicky  Crosby  and  Nicola  Hembrey 

with  contributions  by  Polydora  Baker,  Barry  Bishop,  Duncan  H.  Brown,  Gill 
Campbell,  Matt  Canti,  Paul  Davies,  Kayt  Marter  Brown,  Simon  Mays,  Sam 
Moorhead,  Matt  Phelps,  Ruth  Pelling,  Helen  M.  Roberts  and  Jane  Timby 


English  Heritage’s  Later  Silbury  project  aimed  to  shed  light  on  a  poorly  understood  period  of  activity  around  Silbury 
Hill,  increasing  knowledge  of  the  Romano-British  settlement,  and  placing  it  within  the  wider  Avebury  and  Stonehenge 
World  Heritage  Site.  Archaeological  evaluation  in  late  summer  2010  comprised  seven  trenches  across  two  fields  south  of 
the  Hill  to  investigate  features  identified  in  geophysical  surveys  carried  out  between  2005  and  2008.  Part  of  an  extensive 
Romano-British  settlement  consisting  of  large  enclosures  flanking  a  trackway  was  examined,  as  well  as  post-medieval 
water  meadow  features.  Optically  stimulated  luminescence  dates  for  alluvial  deposits  close  to  the  Winterbourne  contribute 
to  understanding  the  wider  landscape  development  from  the  early  prehistoric  onwards. 


Introduction 

Extensive  geophysical  surveys  were  carried  out 
around  Silbury  Hill  in  2005-8  as  part  of  a  major 
project  to  conserve  the  Hill  (Chadburn  2010; 
Linford  et  al.  2010;  Leary  et  al.  forthcoming). 
Although  Roman  settlement  by  the  Hill  has  been 
known  since  the  19th  century,  the  extent  of  evidence 
in  the  field  to  its  south  was  unexpected  and  the  Later 
Silbury  project  was  set  up  to  evaluate  the  new  results. 
The  principal  aims  of  the  project  were: 

1 :  To  investigate  the  results  of  recent  geophysical 
surveys  (2005-8)  with  the  aim  of  characterising 
the  presumed  Romano-British  settlement  and 
establishing  the  nature  and  date  of  activity  in 
the  water  meadow. 


2:  To  investigate  the  relationship  between  the 
Romano-British  settlement  and  Silbury  Hill  and 
its  role  in  the  wider  landscape  of  the  Avebury 
WHS. 

3 :  To  increase  understanding  of  palaeoen  vironmental 
conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Silbury  Hill  and  in 
the  Winterbourne  and  Kennet  valleys. 

4:  To  inform  future  management  of  the  site. 

Rather  than  trying  to  apply  a  single  descriptive  term 
such  as  village,  small  town,  roadside  settlement, 
mutatio  or  pagus,  all  of  which  can  be  problematic, 
the  project  considered  what  functions  and  activities 
were  actually  present.  This  included  looking 
for  signs  of  ritual  activity,  farming  and  food 
processing,  commerce,  marketing  and  craft  activities. 
Interpretations  of  the  substantial  stone  buildings 
found  were  also  considered.  The  nature,  scale  and 
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date  of  activity  is  also  compared  to  that  recorded  in 
earlier  excavations  and  surveys. 

Interim  results  from  this  projeqt  are  presented  in 
the  Silbury  conservation  monograph  in  relation  to 
Romano-British  activity  at  Silbury  Hill  itself  (Leary 
et  al.  forthcoming,  Chapter  9).  This  article  presents 
the  full  results  of  the  2010  evaluation.  Assessment 
reports  and  detailed  reports  on  the  plant  remains, 
animal  bones,  optically  stimulated  luminescence 
(OSL)  dating,  pottery  and  coins  will  be  available 
online  in  the  English  Heritage  Research  Report 
Series  (RRS). 


Archaeological  background 

The  excavation  took  place  in  two  fields  immediately 
south  of  the  A4  to  the  south  of  Silbury  Hill  (Figure 
1).  The  solid  geology  is  Middle  Chalk,  with  a  drift 
covering  of  valley  gravel  at  the  toe  of  the  east-facing 
slope  and  surrounding  Swallowhead  Springs.  The 
low-lying  eastern  part  of  the  site  is  covered  by 
alluvium  (BGS  1974).  The  western  held  is  currently 
arable,  and  slopes  eastwards  down  towards  the  River 
Kennet.  The  eastern  held  is  pasture,  formerly  water 
meadow,  and  the  river  runs  through  it.  It  is  fairly  hat 
ground,  but  with  a  raised  tongue  of  slightly  higher 
land  expected  to  be  river  gravel,  but  shown  during 
evaluation  to  be  chalk;  it  is  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  lower  slope  of  Waden  Hill.  The  tongue  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  in  the  earthwork  and  geophysical 
surveys  (Field  2002,  hg.  22;  Linford  et  al.  2010,  hg. 
4).  Swallowhead  Spring  lies  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  pasture  held. 

The  presence  of  a  Romano-British  settlement 
has  been  known  since  Wilkinson’s  excavations 
to  establish  the  line  of  the  Bath-Mildenhall 
Roman  road  which  also  found  traces  of  a  building 
and  ‘kitchen-midden’  (1867,117-8).  Brooke  and 
Cunnington  (1897)  excavated  a  well  in  1896  and 
noted  other  wells  and  ‘kitchen-middens’,  including  a 
well  partly  investigated  in  1 882.  Later  work  included 
the  excavation  of  another  well  (Brooke  1910)  and 
the  observation  of  Romano-British  material  during 
pipe  laying  in  1926  (Cunnington  1932,  173)  and 
road  works  in  1933  (recorded  by  Brooke,  not  dated). 
Evans  ( 1966)  excavated  an  inhumation  burial  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Winterbourne. 

Atkinson’s  section  through  the  external  ditch 
of  the  Hill  in  1969  recorded  Roman  material 
from  the  top  fills,  including  a  layer  described  as  a 
midden.  This  evidence  has  been  re-evaluated  in  the 


monograph  (Chapter  9,  Crosby  et  al.  forthcoming). 
The  number  of  finds  is  not  high  given  the  volume 
of  material  excavated;  there  were  102  coins  but  no 
clearly  votive  objects  or  indications  of  structured 
deposition,  although  the  absence  of  detailed  finds 
recording  limits  re-interpretation.  Pottery  (with 
an  unusually  high  proportion  of  fine  table  wares) 
suggests  the  presence  of  a  high  status  structure  near 
the  road.  Interpretation  of  the  ditch  fills  as  a  ‘midden’ 
is  probably  correct,  though  the  upper  fill  may  have 
contained  material  moved  later,  for  example  during 
the  construction  of  the  turnpike  road  in  the  18th 
century.  A  few  Roman  objects  (including  coins, 
pottery,  tile  and  a  brooch)  were  found  on  the  mound 
itself  by  Atkinson  and  in  the  English  Heritage 
excavations  in  2001-7  (ibid). 

A  watching  brief  during  the  construction  of 
the  Kennet  Valley  foul  sewer  pipeline  in  1993 
revealed  wall  foundations,  ditches  and  pits  (Powell 
et  al.  1996,  27-58).  Corney  integrated  these  results 
with  aerial  photographs  to  interpret  the  Romano- 
British  settlement  on  the  west  slope  of  Waden  Hill 
(Corney  1997a;  2002,  26-9).  This  part  of  the  Silbury 
settlement  is  referred  to  below  as  ‘Winterbourne’. 
The  earthwork  survey  (Field  2002)  identified 
features  in  the  former  water  meadow,  but  the  extent 
of  activity  south  of  the  A4  was  not  recognised  until 
the  geophysical  surveys  carried  out  in  2005-8  as  part 
of  the  Silbury  Hill  conservation  project  (Linford  et 
al.  2010;  and  in  Leary  et  al.  forthcoming). 

The  surveys  and  earlier  excavations  provide 
a  body  of  work  for  comparison  with  the  2010 
evaluations,  including  considering  variability 
within  the  settlement  overall.  In  the  recent  work, 
aerial  photography  provides  the  context  for  the  1993 
watching  brief  results,  and  the  targeted  evaluation 
in  2010  enhances  the  geophysical  and  earthwork 
surveys.  Figure  2  provides  an  overview  of  Romano- 
British  activity  around  Silbury  Hill,  although  many 
anomalies  remain  undated.  A  key  gap  in  knowledge 
is  the  nature  of  activity  alongside  the  Roman  road 
(Linford  et  al.  201 0, 8,  fig.  25,  anomaly  m  1 )  where  oil 
pipelines  disrupted  magnetometer  readings.  There  is 
further  discussion  of  the  archaeological  background 
in  Leary  et  al.  forthcoming. 

Methods 

Fieldwork  methods 

Seven  trenches  were  located  to  examine  features 
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Fig.  1  Location  of  the  site:  evaluation  trenches  and  simplified  interpretation  of  the  geophysical  anomalies  investigated. (shown  in 
grey).  ©  Crown  Copyright.  All  rights  reserved.  English  Heritage  100019088.  2013. 
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Fig.  2  Overview  of  Roman  Silbury.  Sources:  magnetometer  survey  interpretation,  Linford  et  al.  2010,  fig.  25;  aerial  survey,  in  Leary 
et  al.  forthcoming ;  1993  pipeline,  Powell  et  al.  1996,fig.l0;  wells  and  middens  excavated  before  1900,  Brooke  and  Cunnington  1897. 
©  Crown  Copyright.  All  rights  reserved.  English  Heritage  100019088.  2013. 
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identified  in  the  geophysical  and  earthwork  surveys 
(Linford  et  al.  2010;  Field  2002),  representing  less 
than  0.1%  of  the  main  area  of  activity.  An  additional 
trench  (7)  was  located  to  investigate  the  alluvial 
deposits  closer  to  the  river  in  the  hope  of  dating 
their  deposition  and  recovering  biological  remains 
for  environmental  reconstruction. 

In  the  present  arable  field  south  of  the  A4, 
magnetometer  survey  suggests  a  road  or  trackway 
running  south  from  the  Roman  road.  On  its  western 
side,  three  large  sub-rectangular  enclosures  (Linford 
etal.  2010, 8,  fig.  7  and  fig.  25  anomalies  m34-36)  are 
separated  by  east-west  trackways  (m37-38);  these 
enclosures  are  subdivided,  with  smaller  ones  to  the 
west.  Similar  enclosures  face  them  across  the  main 
trackway,  but  these  are  either  less  deep  east-west  or 
have  been  truncated  by  later  activity,  perhaps  the 
digging  of  the  drain  running  south  from  the  A4  to 
join  the  river.  The  pattern  is  complex,  and  there 
are  clearly  several  phases  of  development.  Three 
rectilinear  negative  magnetic  responses  within  the 
enclosures  (m39-41)  are  interpreted  as  masonry 
buildings.  One  of  these  is  large  (12m  x  20m)  and 
complex  with  internal  subdivisions,  and  discrete 
positive  magnetic  anomalies,  perhaps  hearths  or  a 
hypocaust.  A  possible  walled  enclosure  (gpr  8)  may 
be  associated.  The  buildings  are  also  seen  in  the 
GPR  (ground  penetrating  radar)  survey  ( ibid  14-15, 
figs  20-21  and  fig  27,  gpr5-7). 

Trenches  1  to  5  were  located  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  northern  enclosure  block  and  targeted 
boundaries  on  three  of  its  sides,  including  the 
main  trackway  frontage,  a  possible  building  and  a 
raised  magnetic  anomaly  where  it  was  hoped  to  find 
evidence  for  industrial  or  food  processing  activities. 
As  an  intentionally  small-scale  evaluation,  the  work 
avoided  the  masonry  buildings  and  excluded  full 
excavation  of  any  wells  found. 

In  the  current  pasture  field  (former  water 
meadow)  the  tongue  of  raised  ground  was  defined 
by  three  parallel  linear  responses  along  the  break 
of  slope.  Seen  most  clearly  in  the  earth  resistance 
survey  (ibid,  12,  Figs  9,  12  and  Fig  26,  r22-24), 
these  comprised  a  discontinuous  high  resistance 
anomaly  (r22),  a  continuous  low  resistance  ‘ditch 
type’  anomaly  (r23)  and  a  continuous  high  resistance 
anomaly  (r24).  While  r23  and  r24  appeared  to 
represent  a  ditch  and  bank  surrounding  the  higher 
ground,  the  regularly  sized  sections  of  r22  were 
difficult  to  interpret  (Linford  2008, 13).  Trench  6  was 
located  to  examine  these  anomalies.  Trench  7  was  a 
continuation  of  Trench  6,  extending  onto  the  lower 
ground  towards  the  river  in  order  to  investigate  the 


date  and  nature  of  the  alluvial  deposits. 

Further  east  in  the  pasture,  analytical  earthwork 
survey  of  Silbury  Hill  (Field  2002)  identified  an 
embanked  enclosure  of  about  0.7ha,  square  with 
rounded  corners  and  apparently  open  at  its  southern 
corner  (ibid,  39-40,  71  and  Fig  22;  also  illustrated 
in  Leary  et  al.  forthcoming,  Panel  9.3).  The  banks 
were  almost  levelled  but  survived  about  0.5m  high 
in  places.  The  enclosure  can  be  seen  as  a  negative 
anomaly  m49  on  the  magnetometer  survey  ( Linford 
et  al.  2010,  9  and  Fig  25).  Trench  8  sectioned  the 
enclosure  bank. 

Standard  stratigraphic  excavation  followed  the 
English  Heritage  Recording  Manual  (English  Heritage 
2010),  except  for  Trench  7,  which  was  excavated  by 
machine  under  continual  archaeological  supervision, 
the  section  recorded,  and  alluvial  deposits  sampled 
for  optically  stimulated  luminescence  (OSL)  dating 
and  environmental  evidence  including  molluscs. 

The  site  was  recorded  using  an  Intrasis  database 
(www.intrasis.com).  This  GIS  is  designed  to  handle, 
structure  and  query  archaeological  information, 
linking  spatial  and  attribute  data.  Outlines  of  cuts, 
deposits  and  samples  and  the  positions  of  certain 
small  finds  were  recorded  using  a  total  station; 
importing  this  spatial  data  into  the  database 
generated  the  initial  database  records.  Field  data 
could  also  be  viewed  against  a  background  image 
such  as  the  magnetometer  plot.  Context,  sampling 
and  finds  records  were  entered  into  the  database  as 
work  progressed  and  was  complete  by  the  end  of 
the  fieldwork.  Assessment  data  was  either  created 
directly  in  the  database  or,  in  the  case  of  external 
specialists,  later  imported  into  it. 

Sampling  and  on  site  finds 
recording 

Finds  were  excavated  and  recorded  in  accordance 
with  the  English  Heritage  Recording  Manual  (English 
Heritage  2010).  Detailed  assessment  methods  and 
quantification  are  available  in  the  assessment  report 
(Crosby  and  Hembrey  forthcoming).  Bulk  finds  were 
entered  onto  the  Intrasis  database  on  site,  checked 
by  Nicola  Hembrey  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  then 
sent  to  specialists. 

Certain  small  finds  were  3D  recorded  (to 
allow  spatial  analysis),  but  most  were  individually 
numbered  in  the  site  finds  office  or  collected  from 
samples.  Most  small  finds  were  entered  on  to  the 
database  on  site,  with  the  rest  added  once  material 
from  the  samples  was  processed.  Industrial  remains 
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were  hand  collected,  with  21  samples  for  hammerscale 
taken  from  selected  contexts. 

On-site  sampling  methods  follpwed  the  English 
Heritage  (2002)  Environmental  Archaeological 
Guidelines.  A  total  of  47  samples  were  taken  from 
Romano-British  settlement  features  (Trenches  1- 
5),  including  ditches,  postholes,  pits,  occupation 
spreads  and  the  fill  of  a  large  circular  well  (91007, 
group  9006).  An  additional  four  samples  were 
taken  from  Trench  8,  while  a  series  was  taken  from 
accumulated  alluvial  deposits  in  the  river  valley 
(Trench  7,  context  97015). 

Flotation  samples  were  mechanically  processed 
on  site.  The  volume  processed  for  each  sample 
ranged  from  1  to  40  litres,  but  was  generally  in  the 
range  of  30-40  litres,  with  1 00%  sampling  for  smaller 
contexts.  Flots  were  collected  on  a  0.25mm  mesh 
and  residues  on  a  0.5mm  mesh.  Dried  residues  were 
sieved  through  a  stack  of  2mm  and  4mm  sieves. 
The  >4mm  fraction  was  sorted  in  its  entirety  by 
the  Environmental  Supervisor  and  25%  of  the 
2mm-4mm  fraction  was  sorted  for  environmental 
remains  (charcoal,  hazelnut  shell  etc)  and  small 
finds.  Specialist  samples  for  molluscs  were  taken 
from  a  range  of  contexts  (ditch  fills,  alluvial  layers, 
periglacial  features). 

Recovery  of  animal  bones  was  by  hand-collection 
and  sampling  of  securely  stratified  features.  Human 
remains  were  hand  excavated  and  the  surrounding 
soil  sampled  to  retrieve  loose  fragments.  The  remains 
were  recorded  as  per  Mays  et  al.  (201 1). 

Post  excavation  methods 

Assessment  methods  and  the  analysis  methods 
for  the  animal  bones  and  charred  plant  remains 
are  described  fully  in  the  respective  Research 
Reports  (Crosby  and  Hembrey  forthcoming;  Baker 
forthcoming;  Pelling  forthcoming). 

Specialist  reporting  of  all  small  finds  (other 
than  flint,  stone  and  ceramic)  was  carried  out 
by  Nicola  Hembrey.  Small  finds  were  studied  in 
conjunction  with  their  database  record  and  X- 
ray,  as  well  as  with  established  publications  for 
comparanda,  and  identifications  were  refined  and 
records  were  updated  accordingly.  As  is  standard 
current  practice,  identifications  follow  a  functional 
categorisation,  largely  based  on  Crummy  (1983,  v). 
The  results  are  distilled  in  the  catalogue  (Table  2), 
primarily  by  functional  category  but  further  divided 
by  material. 

Metal  objects  were  X-rayed  and  a  conservation 


assessment  undertaken  as  per  English  Heritage 
guidelines  (Fell  et  al.  2006  and  English  Heritage 
2008).  Investigative  conservation  was  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  interpretation  and  analysis  of  23  small 
finds  and  16  coins  including  X-ray  Fluorescence 
(XRF)  and  X-ray  Diffraction  (XRD)  analyses.  No 
remedial  conservation  was  necessary. 

Roman  pottery  assemblages  from  the  2010 
evaluation  and  the  1969  Silbury  Hill  ditch  excavation 
were  sorted  into  fabrics  based  on  the  colour,  texture 
and  nature  of  the  inclusions  present  in  the  clay  for 
Roman  material  and  by  ware  and  vessel  type  for  post- 
Roman  material.  Known  named  or  traded  wares  were 
coded  using  the  National  Roman  fabric  reference 
system  (Tomber  and  Dore  1998).  Other  wares,  mainly 
of  presumed  local  origin,  were  coded  generically 
according  to  colour  and  main  characteristics.  The 
sorted  assemblages  were  quantified  by  sherd  count 
and  weight  for  each  recorded  context.  Rims  were 
additionally  coded  to  general  form  and  measured 
for  the  estimation  of  vessel  equivalents  (EVE). 
The  quantified  data  was  entered  onto  an  MS  Excel 
spreadsheet  which  is  deposited  with  the  site  archive. 
More  detailed  archive  reports  can  be  found  in  the 
Research  Report  (Timby  forthcoming).  The  post- 
Roman  pottery  was  sorted  within  each  context,  by 
ware  and  vessel  type  and  quantified  by  weight  and 
sherd  count  (no  rims  were  present  to  allow  rim 
percentages  to  be  taken). 

Industrial  remains  (slag,  hammerscale  and 
related  materials)  were  characterised  by  their 
formation  processes,  using  visual  analysis  of  the 
material  looking  at  colour,  texture,  density  and 
morphology  (Bavley  et  al.  2001). 

Dried  flots  were  scanned  under  a  binocular 
microscope  at  xlO  to  40  magnification  to  identify 
samples  with  ancient  plant  material.  Identifications 
were  based  on  well-established  morphological 
criteria  and  by  reference  to  modern  comparative 
material  in  the  English  Heritage  Archaeobotanical 
Reference  Collection  held  at  Fort  Cumberland. 
Nomenclature  for  wild  species  follows  Stace  (1997), 
for  cereals  follows  Miller  (1987)  and  for  barley 
Zohary  and  Hopf  (1994).  Nomenclature  for  fruits 
follows  Cappers  et  al  (2009).  Charcoal  presence 
was  recorded  by  estimating  the  volume  of  2mm- 
4mm  and  >4mm  fragments.  Rapid  examination  of 
pore  distribution  in  transverse  section  of  selected 
fragments  enabled  identification  of  oak  ( Quercus 
sp.)  and  non-oak  taxa.  Flot  material  was  recorded 
in  the  project  database  (Intrasis)  at  assessment 
stage. 

Eight  mollusc  samples  were  selected  for 
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assessment.  1  kg  dry-weigh  of  each  sample  was 
prepared  using  the  standard  hydrogen  peroxide 
method.  Each  sample  was  then  sieved  through  a  nest 
of  sieves  (2mm,  1mm  and  0.5mm  mesh)  and  oven- 
dried.  Shells  were  picked  from  the  residues  under 
a  low-power  binocular  microscope  and  identified 
to  at  least  family  level.  Abundances  were  estimated 
using  an  ACFOR  scale.  Only  one  sample  contained 
sufficient  shell  to  justify  further  work  and  a  1  litre 
sample  was  analysed. 

Animal  bone  fragments  were  recorded  if  they 
incorporated  at  least  half  of  one  diagnostic  zone, 
following  Serjeantson  (1996),  or  in  the  case  of  teeth, 
if  more  than  half  of  the  crown  was  present.  Ribs  and 
vertebrae  were  identified  to  size  class  and  entered 
in  the  database  only  if  zones  1  or  2  were  present, 
except  in  the  case  of  canid  ribs,  with  relevant 
zones,  that  were  deemed  to  come  from  a  partial 
dog  skeleton.  Fragments  were  identified  with  the 
aid  of  the  English  Heritage  reference  collection, 
and  for  closely  related  species,  following  published 
criteria:  for  sheep  and  goat,  Boessneck  (1969), 
Halstead  et  al.  (2002),  Payne  (1985)  Prummel  and 
Frisch  (1976),  Kratochvil  (1969);  for  equids,  Davis 
(1987)  and  Payne  (1991);  for  red  and  fallow  deer, 
Lister  (1996);  for  vole  and  mouse  teeth,  Chaline  et  al. 
(1974);  for  shrew  teeth  (Lawrence  and  Brown  1974); 
for  amphibians,  Bohme  (1977).  All  non-recordable 
bone  and  tooth  fragments  were  identified  to  animal 
size  class  and  bodypart;  notes  were  made  regarding 
species  present  when  determinable  but  these  were 
excluded  from  taxonomic  quantification. 

Tooth  wear  in  mandibles  (and  on  isolated  teeth), 
and  mandibular  wear  stages  were  recorded  following 
Payne  (1973  and  1987)  for  sheep/goat,  and  Grant 
(1982)  and  O’Connor  (1988)  for  cattle  and  pigs.  The 
ages  of  epiphysial  fusion  and  tooth  eruption  follow 
Silver  (1969),  Brown  (1927,  for  equids)  and  Lowe 
(1967,  for  red  deer).  Measurements  were  recorded 
following  Driesch  (1976),  Payne  and  Bull  (1988), 
Davis  (1987;  for  equid  teeth)  and  Davis  (1992,  for 
cattle  and  sheep/goat  metapodials). 

Various  indicators  of  taphonomic  modification 
were  recorded  including  general  state  of  preservation 
(good,  moderate,  poor),  integrity  of  fragment  edges 
(spiky,  battered,  rounded),  fragment  completeness  (% 
of  total  bone/tooth),  presence  of  root  etching,  animal 
gnawing  and  digestion,  burning  and  butchery  and 
modern  breakage. 

Methods  for  OSL  dating  are  fully  described  in 
the  Research  Report  (Roberts  forthcoming). 


Excavation  results  2010,  by 
Vicky  Crosby 

Preservation  of  archaeological 
features 

In  the  present  arable  field  archaeological  deposits 
are  considerably  truncated,  with  features  surviving 
only  where  cut  into  bedrock.  In  trenches  2-5,  the 
plough  and  subsoil  layers  lay  above  weathered 
chalk  subsoil  within  which  were  periglacial  stripes. 
In  Trench  1,  further  down  the  slope,  a  mixed 
layer,  probably  formed  by  plough  disturbance, 
overlay  the  archaeological  features.  Undisturbed 
subsoil  was  also  more  variable  in  this  trench.  No 
yard,  track  or  building  surfaces  remained  in  any 
of  these  trenches,  and  the  only  indication  of  walls 
was  the  partially  surviving  wall  trench  of  building 
9005  (Figure  7).  This  is  unsurprising  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  slope,  but  not  lower  down  where  better 
survival  was  anticipated.  The  ground  penetrating 
radar  (GPR)  survey  around  the  stone  buildings 
suggested  there  could  be  considerable  surviving 
stratigraphy  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  figs  18,  27),  and 
the  extent  of  survival  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field 
may  be  more  varied.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  field 
was  not  investigated,  and  survival  may  be  better 
here.  The  change  in  levels  between  the  present 
arable  field  and  the  pasture  suggests  that  while  the 
drain  might  have  truncated  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
slope,  soil  build-up  above  the  field  boundary  may 
have  preserved  archaeological  deposits.  Because 
of  the  plough  truncation,  obtaining  evidence 
depended  on  the  presence  of  open  cut  features  to 
trap  material.  Hence  caution  is  needed  in  assuming 
that  absence  of  finds  indicates  an  area  that  was  not 
used  -  the  absence  of  3rd  and  4th  century  material 
from  the  ditches  in  Trenches  3  and  4  need  not 
imply  that  enclosure  9003  did  not  continue  in  use. 
For  the  later  Romano-British  period,  the  main 
dated  deposits  were  backfills  following  disuse  (in 
Trenches  1  and  5),  and  the  information  about  the 
construction  and  use  of  features  is  limited. 

In  the  former  water  meadow,  a  gravel  layer  about 
0.2m  thick  pre-dated  the  post-medieval  features  in 
Trenches  6  and  8  on  the  higher  ground  (the  chalk 
‘tongue’).  In  Trench  6  this  layer  contained  early 
Romano-British  sherds,  and  may  represent  re¬ 
working  of  deposits,  possibly  contemporary  with 
the  creation  of  the  water  meadow.  No  features  earlier 
than  the  post-medieval  period  were  identified. 
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The  absence  of  Romano-British  pottery  from  the 
topsoil  in  Trenches  6-8  was  striking,  and  suggests 
considerable  modification  to  the  ground.  In  Trench 
7  a  sequence  of  alluvial  deposits'  was  exposed  and 
sampled,  along  with  a  shallow  palaeochannel. 
Anoxic  deposits  were  absent. 

Disturbance  by  ploughing,  roots  and  animals 
occurred,  but  otherwise  contamination  was  not 
high.  Live  small  rodents  were  observed  in  the 
upper  fills  of  the  well.  Instances  of  residuality  and 
intrusion  were  identified  in  Trench  1,  where  one 
segment  of  enclosure  ditch  91083  was  disturbed  in 
the  3rd  century  AD,  and  the  late  4th  century  AD 
upper  fills  of  the  well  9006  contained  redeposited 
material.  All  the  struck  flint  recovered  was  residual 
in  later  contexts. 


Phasing 

The  matrix  and  an  interpretative  context  index  are 
available  as  a  RRS  report  (Crosby  forthcoming). 
Structural  groups  (numbered  9001-9010)  were 
defined  for  the  key  features  (Table  1). 

Phase  1:  Geological  features 

A  series  of  linear  features  (with  clean  fills  of  light 
yellowish-brown  sandy  silt  loam)  cutting  the  chalk 
in  Trenches  2-5  are  interpreted  as  periglacial  in 
origin.  One  of  these  was  sampled  for  molluscs 
(none  were  recovered).  Some  irregular  features 
in  Trench  1  may  also  be  natural  in  origin  (91074, 
91075  and  91071).  A  thin  and  patchy  layer  of  brown 


Table  1 :  Structural  groups 


Description 

Consists  of 

Trench 

9001 

A  line  of  small  post  holes,  possibly  a  fence,  lying 
between  ditches  91083  and  91084. 

Postholes  91050  (fills  91048,  91049);  91051 
(91052);  91057  (91056);  91060  (91061);  91064 
(91065).  91050,  91051  and  91057  were  excavated. 

1 

9002 

Infant  burial  in  a  shallow  cut. 

Human  remains  record  61001,  in  grave  91044 
(fill  91024). 

1 

9003 

The  northern  of  three  substantial  enclosure  blocks 
identified  in  the  geophysical  surveys  (Linford  et  al. 
2010,  anomalies  m36-38).  This  structural  group  links 
the  ditch  segments  in  Trenches  1,  3  and  4  which  form 
parts  of  the  boundary  defining  the  enclosure.  The 
enclosure  ditches  were  not  necessarily  dug  simultane¬ 
ously,  but  seem  to  have  form  a  unified  layout. 

Larger  ditch 

Trench  1:  Ditch  91083,  with  segments  91006 
(fills  91005,  91010,  91016,  91017);  91013  (fills 
91004,  91018,  91035  );  91042  (fills  91043,  91070). 
Trench  3:  Ditch  93008  ((fills  93003,  93005, 
93006,  93007,93009,  93010). 

Trench  4:  Ditch  94005  (fills  94003,  94004, 

94007,  94012,94008). 

1,3,4 

9004 

Smaller  enclosure,  west  of  9003  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  possible  trackway.  The  geophysical  survey 
suggests  an  entrance  in  its  east  side. 

Ditch  92005  (fills  92006,  92010,  92011,  92013) 

2 

9005 

Rectangular  building,  of  which  only  the  west  end 
survived  as  a  wall  trench.  There  is  a  possible  post  pad 
setting.  The  wall  trench  showed  as  a  ‘staple-shaped’ 
anomaly  in  the  geophysical  survey. 

Wall  trench  95004  (fill  95006)  and  95005  (fills 
95007,  95010). 

Possible  posthole/postpad  setting  95016  (fill 
95015). 

5 

9006 

A  large  circular  feature  (91007),  interpreted  as  a  well. 

It  was  4.3m  in  diameter  at  the  top,  narrowing  tol.8m 
at  a  depth  of  0.9m.  It  was  only  partly  excavated.  Its 
upper  fill  included  a  dump  of  large  stones,  some  burnt. 
Quadrant  91008  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about 
lm,  and  probing  indicated  that  the  soft  fill  continued 
downwards  for  at  least  a  similar  depth. 

Well  cut  91007,  with  quadrants  91008  (fills 
91009,  91032,  91037,  91038,  91045)  and  91033 
(fills  91012,  91031,  91015). 

1 

9007 

An  enclosure  in  the  former  water  meadow,  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  earthwork  survey  (Field  2002,  39-40)  and 
surviving  as  an  earthwork  0.5  m  high,  showing  as  a 
negative  magnetic  anomaly  in  the  geophysical  survey 
(m49:  Linford  et  al.  2010,  9).  Probably  the  bank  of  a 
water  meadow  carrier. 

Ditch  segments  98005  (fill  980 1 1 )  and  98007 
(fill  98006). 

Upcast  banks  98013  and  98014. 

Main  bank  lower  layer  98009  and  98010,  cap¬ 
ping  98008  and  98004. 

8 

9008 

Water-meadow  channel  around  the  higher  ground  in 
the  former  water  meadow.  A  ditch  and  its  two  accom¬ 
panying  banks  form  the  main  leet.  A  smaller  channel 
leads  through  the  bank  to  allow  water  to  run  over  the 
area  to  be  floated  and  back  to  the  river. 

Main  channel  96006  (fill  96007). 

Banks  96008,  96003. 

Channel  96005  (fill  96004)  cutting  bank  96003. 

6 

9009 

Smaller  ditches,  parallel  to  and  inside  ditches  of  9003, 
seen  in  Trenches  1  and  4.  Not  seen  in  the  geophysical 
surveys. 

Ditch  91084,  with  segments  91014  (fills  9101 1), 
91039  (fills  91020,  91040,  91041),  91066  (fills 
91069,91068,91067). 

Ditch  94006  (fills  94010,  94009,  94013). 

L4 

9010 

A  ditch  north  of  and  parallel  to  ditch  92005  (enclosure 
9004).  It  may  represent  a  change  of  layout. 

Ditch  92003  (fills  92004,  92009). 

2 
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Fig.  3  Trench  1:  sections  through  alluvial  deposits  and  Mesolithic  palaeochannel  91006 


clay,  which  also  filled  some  shallow  depressions  in 
the  chalk,  may  be  remains  of  a  clay-with-flints  layer 
(91081,  91022,  91025,  91028  and  91073) 


Phase  2:  Mesolithic 

Palaeochannel  97006  in  Trench  7  (Figure  3)  dates 
from  the  later  ninth  or  early  eighth  millennium 
BC  (OSL  dating  of  fill  97007),  and  is  discussed  by 


no 
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Campbell  etal.  below.  The  channel  is  7.7  m  wide  and 
its  fill  97007  is  a  fine  gravel  (sandy  clay  with  flecks 
and  small  rounded  pieces  of  chalk)  up  to  0.55m 
deep.  The  small  amount  of  Mesolithic  or  early 
Neolithic  struck  flint  from  the  site  was  residual 
material  in  Romano-British  or  later  contexts  and 
suggests  only  low-key  activity  in  the  area;  none  was 
recovered  from  Trench  7.  Layers  97009  and  97021 
are  in  a  later  cut,  present  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  trench  only,  and  are  otherwise  undated. 

Phase  3:  Pre-  or  early  Roman 

A  few  features  in  Trench  1  (curved  gully  91046, 
slot  91062  and  posthole  91054)  are  stratigraphically 
earlier  than  Romano-British  features  and  lack  other 
dating  evidence.  None  of  these  features  are  clearly 
structural,  and  some  may  be  natural  or  result  from 
animal  disturbance;  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
a  prehistoric  date.  Layer  91030  (a  clay  loam  with 
some  small  late  1st  or  2nd  century  AD  sherds) 
is  also  assigned  to  this  phase,  but  the  pottery 
was  recovered  close  to  ditch  91083,  and  possibly 
represents  disturbance  of  the  layer.  Two  other  cut 
features  (91077  and  91053)  without  dating  evidence 
are  tentatively  assigned  to  this  phase.  The  Phase 
3  features  may  relate  to  Romano-British  activity 
prior  to  the  layout  of  the  ditched  enclosures. 

Phase  4:  Romano-British:  earlylmid  2nd  to 
later  4th  century  AD 

The  pottery  and  coin  evidence  dates  the  settlement 
to  the  period  from  the  early-mid  2nd  century 
through  to  the  later  4th  century  or  later.  Phase  4 
can  be  subdivided  into  4a  (2nd  century  AD)  and 
4b  (3rd  century  onwards).  As  some  contexts  cannot 
be  more  closely  dated,  they  remain  phased  as  4  (for 
example,  the  infant  burial  and  the  construction  of 
the  well  9006). 

The  well  (structural  group  9006)  shows  as  a 
large  anomaly  on  the  magnetic  survey.  The  high 
magnetic  response  was  due  to  the  quantity  of  burnt 
material  including  large  heat-affected  stones  in  its 
upper  fills.  The  top  fill  spread  over  a  wider  area 
than  the  well  cut.  Opposite  quadrants  of  the  well 
were  investigated,  but  only  excavated  sufficiently  to 
establish  that  it  was  a  well  (in  line  with  the  project 
design).  Probing  with  a  road  iron  established  that 
there  was  at  least  lm  of  soft  fill  below  the  lowest 
point  of  the  excavation,  contrasting  with  the  large 
number  of  stones  in  the  upper  fills.  The  well  pit 
was  funnel-shaped,  with  a  top  diameter  of  about 
3.4m  reducing  to  1.8m  at  a  depth  of  about  0.9m 
before  apparently  continuing  near-vertically 


(Figure  4).  Both  past  animal  disturbance  and  active 
field  mice  were  observed  among  the  stones  of  the 
upper  fills.  The  well  seems  to  have  been  similar  in 
size  and  profile  to  the  one  examined  by  Brooke  in 
1908,  which  also  contained  numerous  large  stones 
(Brooke  1910,  and  notes  and  section  drawing  in  his 
unpublished  ‘Finds  Diary’  in  the  Wiltshire  Heritage 
Museum:  Accession  DZSWS:AA2009.97.3,  pages 
25-30).  From  Brooke’s  plans,  the  well  lay  in  a 
similar  location  to  9006,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
a  subdivision  of  the  same  ditched  enclosure  9003 
and  about  30m  north  of  9006  (see  Figure  2).  No 
evidence  to  date  the  construction  of  the  well  was 
recovered,  but  its  location  suggests  it  postdates  the 
layout  of  enclosure  9003. 

A  perinatal  infant  inhumation  burial  (human 
remains  record  61001;  group  9002)  lay  in  a  shallow 
cut  (91044),  west  of  the  well  (Figure  4).  It  was 
orientated  east-west,  and  probably  flexed  on  its 
right  hand  side  facing  north.  Infant  burials  are 
common  on  Romano-British  rural  settlements, 
and  need  not  have  any  unusual  ritual  significance. 
The  few  disarticulated  bones  from  a  second  infant 
found  in  the  upper  well  fill  91009  suggest  a  second 
burial  nearby.  Both  may  have  been  associated  with 
domestic  occupation. 

No  Romano-British  features  were  found  in  the 
former  water  meadow,  and  the  absence  of  Roman- 
British  pottery  in  the  topsoil  of  all  the  trenches 
there  was  surprising.  This  contrasted  with  the 
pottery  finds  from  nearby  gardens,  which  we  were 
shown  during  the  excavations  In  Trench  8,  sherds 
dated  to  the  later  1st  or  2nd  century  AD  were  found 
in  the  gravel  soil  predating  the  Phase  6  bank,  with 
a  few  sherds  (interpreted  as  residual)  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  slumped  bank.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  field  was  substantially  modified  during  the 
creation  of  the  water  meadows.  However,  the  OSL 
dating  (Campbell  et  al.  below)  has  demonstrated  a 
substantial  build-up  of  alluvium  in  the  lower-lying 
parts  of  this  field  after  the  Romano-British  period  - 
the  contrast  in  level  between  the  chalk  tongue  and 
the  valley  bottom  was  considerably  greater  before 
the  alluviation,  and  Romano-British  features  may 
survive  at  these  lower  levels. 

Phase  4a:  Early  Romano-British:  2nd  century ; 
AD 

In  Trenches  1-  4,  ditches  91083,  91084,  92005, 
93008,  94005,  and  94006  represent  a  phase  of 
landscape  layout  and  the  creation  of  two  rectilinear 
enclosures  9003  and  9004  (Figure  2)  dating  to  the 
2nd  century  AD.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
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Infant  burial  61001  /9002 


91044 


Section  21002 


Section  21003 


Fig.  4  Trench  1:  well  9006,  infant  burial  9002,  enclosure  ditches  from  9003  and  9009,  and  post  holes  900 


enclosures  suggested  in  the  magnetometer  surveys 
discussed  above. 

The  southern  part  of  the  larger  enclosure  9003 
was  investigated  in  Trenches  1,  3  and  4.  Enclosure 
ditches  91083  and  91084  in  Trench  1  are  parallel 
and  only  0.4m  apart  (Figure  4).  The  larger  ditch 
91083  was  V-profiled,  1.5m  wide  and  0.75  deep.  The 


smaller  ditch  91084  (also  V-profiled;  0.9m  wide  and 
0.45m  deep)  did  not  show  on  the  survey,  probably 
due  to  a  lack  of  burnt  material  in  its  fills,  which 
produced  no  pottery  despite  its  proximity  to  other 
features.  There  are  two  possible  explanations  for 
this:  an  earlier  phase  of  activity,  possibly  a  ‘laying 
out  feature’  preceding  the  larger  enclosure  ditch 
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Trench  4  _ i 


3m 


Fig.  5  Trench  4:  enclosure  ditches  from  9003  and  9009 


91083  if  only  by  a  short  time,  or  a  rapidly  back¬ 
filled  feature.  Possible  chalk  packing  was  noted  in 
part  of91084,  and  it  maybe  that  91084  had  initially 
held  a  fence  which  was  later  replaced  by  the  line 
of  postholes  (group  9001)  lying  between  the  two 
ditches.  No  dating  evidence  was  recovered  from 
the  posthole  fills. 

The  similar  ‘paired’  ditches  in  Trench  4  (Figure 
5)  both  had  fills  dated  to  the  2nd  century  AD.  The 
larger  ditch  94005  was  accompanied  on  its  northern 
side  by  a  smaller  ditch  94006.  They  were  very  close 
together  (about  0.2m  apart)  and  allowing  for  some 
truncation  would  originally  have  been  closer.  A 
longitudinal  section  through  94006  failed  to  find  any 
indication  of  posts,  but  a  trench  for  a  contemporary 


fence  line  seems  a  likely  interpretation  (its  V-profile 
suggests  it  was  not  a  wall  trench).  Ditch  94005  was 
2m  wide  and  0.75m  deep,  with  steep  sides  and  a  flat 
or  rounded  base  (unlike  the  V-profiles  of  ditches 
91083,  91084,  92005  and  93008).  Ditch  94006  was 
0.9m  wide  and  0.27m  deep,  with  an  asymmetric  V- 
profile.  In  contrast  to  the  east  and  south  sides  of 
enclosure  9003,  its  western  side  (in  Trench  3)  was 
defined  by  a  single  V-profiled  ditch  (93008)  2.3m 
wide  and  1.14m  deep  (Figure  6).  Finds  from  the 
ditch  included  75  hobnails  (from  93006). 

The  smaller  enclosure  (group  9004;  Figure  1) 
lay  west  of  9003,  probably  separated  from  it  by  a 
trackway.  The  magnetometer  surveys  (Linford 
et  al.  2010,  figs  7  and  25)  suggest  more  change  in 
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Fig.  6  Trenches  2  and  3:  enclosure  ditches  from  9003  and  9004,  and  ditch  9010 


the  settlement  layout  at  this  side  of  the  enclosures 
compared  to  the  eastern  side  along  the  main 
trackway.  Enclosure  9004  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
rectangular  with  an  opening  in  its  eastern  side,  and 


a  V-profiled  enclosure  ditch  92005,  1.46m  wide  and 
0.76m  deep  (Figure  6). 

No  pottery  later  than  the  2nd  century  AD 
was  recovered  from  the  enclosure  ditches  of  9003 
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in  Trenches  3  or  4,  or  from  the  ditch  of  enclosure 
9004  in  Trench  2.  In  Trench  1,  there  was  some 
disturbance  and  intrusion  in  one  segment  (91013) 
of  ditch  91083,  probably  due*  to  a  later  posthole, 
but  otherwise  the  lower  fills  also  dated  to  the  2nd 
century  AD. 

On  this  basis,  it  seems  likely  that  the  enclosure 
ditches  were  laid  out  in  the  early/mid  2nd  century 
AD  and  largely  filled  in  by  its  end.  Either  the 
ditches  remained  partially  open  after  then  only  in 
Trench  1,  or  activity  away  from  the  main  trackway 
frontage  no  longer  led  to  domestic  refuse  ending 
up  in  the  ditch  fills.  They  may  have  been  replaced 
by  another  type  of  boundary.  No  other  features 
can  be  dated  to  this  phase;  there  is  no  evidence  for 
buildings  or  other  structures  within  the  enclosures, 
but  the  area  investigated  was  small. 

Phase  4b:  Mid/Later  Romano-British:  3rd 
century  AD  onwards 

Third  century  activity  is  difficult  to  identify  at  this 
site  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  local  wares  in 
the  pottery  assemblage  (Timby,  below).  However, 
in  Trench  2  ditch  92003  has  a  mid  3rd  century  or 
later  date  and  may  replace  ditch  92005  (enclosure 
9004).  It  was  1.1  m  wide  and  0.36m  deep,  with  a 
flattish  base  section  about  0.25m  wide,  sloping 
sides  and  an  asymmetric  profile  (probably  due  to 
the  slope  of  the  ground)  (Figure  6).  This  is  similar 
to  94005,  and  unlike  the  other  V-profile  enclosure 
ditches.  Ditch  92005  may  represent  a  change  in  the 
layout  of  the  western  side  of  the  settlement,  but  if 
so  this  may  have  been  minor  as  the  magnetometer 
interpretation  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  fig.  25)  suggests 
92005  was  confined  within  enclosure  9004. 

In  Trench  1,  ditch  91083  of  enclosure  9003 
was  probably  largely  infilled  by  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century,  although  pottery  possibly  of  3rd  century 
date  was  present  in  upper  fill  91005  of  segment 
91006.  In  segment  91013,  disturbance  possibly 
associated  with  posthole  91036  probably  dates  to 
the  mid  3rd  century  AD  or  later,  as  material  of  this 
date  appears  in  the  underlying  layer  (91035)  where 
it  is  probably  intrusive. 

Contexts  dated  to  the  4th  century  AD  are 
mostly  backfills  implying  that  features  with  these 
deposits  had  gone  out  of  use.  These  include  the 
wall  trench  fills  of  building  9005  and  the  upper  fills 
of  well  9006. 

In  Trench  1,  the  upper  fills  of  91083  contained 
a  large  assemblage  of  pottery,  mostly  2nd  century, 
but  with  some  possibly  3rd  century  and  a  few  4th 
century  sherds  from  the  topmost  fills  in  some 


segments.  These  fills  also  included  much  burnt 
material,  including  nearly  1  kg  of  fired  clay  probably 
from  hearth  linings,  the  five  environmental  samples 
richest  in  charred  plant  remains,  and  most  of  the 
hammerscale  found  on  site.  This  seems  to  represent 
disposal  of  refuse  deriving  from  metalworking  and 
the  use  of  cereal  processing  waste  as  fuel,  possibly 
associated  with  malting  (Pelling,  below).  The 
pottery  suggests  deposition  of  these  fills  in  the  4th 
century,  but  with  a  very  high  proportion  of  residual 
earlier  sherds. 

In  Trench  5,  ditches  95004  and  95005  formed 
an  L-shaped  foundation  trench,  interpreted  as  the 
south-west  corner  of  a  rectangular  building  (group 
9005),  seen  on  the  magnetometer  survey  as  a  staple¬ 
shaped  anomaly  (Figure  7).  Building  9005  was 
presumably  built  of  timber  and  probably  based  on 
a  sill  beam.  Ditch  95004  was  the  north-south  side, 
0.92m  wide  and  0.36m  deep,  with  a  fiat  base  and 
steep  near  vertical  sides.  Ditch  95005  was  its  east- 
west  continuation,  1.06m  wide  and  0.30m  deep. 
The  base  of  the  trench  was  horizontal,  and  95005 
therefore  petered  out  within  the  trench  due  to  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  The  width  of  the  foundation 
cut  suggests  it  may  have  been  substantial.  Its  east- 
west  dimension  is  unknown,  but  judging  from  the 
geophysical  survey  it  was  about  7.7m  north-south 
(4.6m  falling  within  the  excavated  area).  The  only 
possibly  associated  feature  was  a  shallow  irregular 
oval  cut  (0.4  by  0.6m,  and  0.14m  deep),  possibly 
a  natural  undulation  in  the  chalk.  However,  two 
mid  4th  century  AD  coins  were  recovered  from  its 
fill,  and  as  it  lay  within  the  area  of  the  building, 
it  might  have  been  an  internal  feature,  perhaps  a 
truncated  and  disturbed  posthole  or  post-pad  cut. 
It  seems  to  have  lain  slightly  north  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  building  (but  examining  the  features 
against  the  magnetometer  plot  suggests  this  could 
be  accounted  for  by  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
site  and  surveys  coordinates).  The  building’s  end 
of  use  is  dated  by  late  4th  century  AD  pottery  and  a 
mid  4th  century  AD  coin  from  the  wall  trench  fills, 
its  construction  date  is  unknown. 

The  latest  activity,  marking  the  end  of  Phase 
4b,  is  the  infilling  of  the  well  9006.  The  upper 
fills  contained  numerous  large  stones,  some  heat 
affected.  Pottery  from  the  upper  fills  included 
material  of  late  4th  century  or  later  date  and  a  high 
level  of  sherd  fragmentation,  ‘suggesting  a  backfill 
of  material  that  has  seen  a  history  of  disturbance’ 
(Timby,  below).  Other  finds  included  fragments  of 
hypocaust  tile  and  perinatal  infant  bones.  However, 
a  caveat  is  necessary.  While  this  final  infill  is  assigned 
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Trench  5 


Fig.  7  Trench  5:  building  9005 


here  to  Phase  4b,  it  is  clear  from  the  descriptions 
by  Brooke  and  Cunnington  (1897,  166-7)  that 
wells  in  this  field  were  still  being  filled  (and  by  the 
cartload)  with  refuse  in  the  late  19th  century.  In  the 
1896  well,  finds  from  the  recent  infilling  included 
‘Romano-British  and  other  pottery  and  flint  flakes’. 
Brooke  noted  that  the  well  excavated  in  1908  was 
backfilled  with  both  ‘rubbish  from  middens  and 
clean  sandy  deposits  from  the  stream’  (1910,  375). 
The  only  later  find  from  well  9006  was  a  piece  of 
post-Roman  roof  tile  from  the  top  fill,  which  could 
have  been  intrusive  especially  given  the  evidence 
for  rodent  activity.  Even  so,  it  is  possible  that  all 
the  fills  investigated  in  2010  entered  the  well  in 
relatively  recent  times. 


Phase  5:  Post-Roman  and  medieval 

No  Anglo-Saxon  or  medieval  features  were  found, 
though  a  few  medieval  pot  sherds  were  recovered 
from  the  topsoil.  OSL  dating,  however,  identified 
two  periods  of  alluviation  occurring  in  the  former 
water  meadow,  the  first  during  the  8th  or  9thcentury 
and  the  second  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
This  is  discussed  by  Campbell  et  al.  below. 

Phase  6:  Post  medieval 

Features  assigned  to  Phase  6  were  present  only  in 
the  former  water  meadow.  A  slightly  raised  plateau 
with  a  ditch  around  its  base  forms  a  tongue  of  land 
between  the  Winterbourne  and  Kennet  (Figure  1). 
A  section  through  the  ditch  (96006)  in  Trench  6 
showed  it  was  3.45m  wide  and  0.46m  deep,  with  a 
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Fig.  8  Trench  6:  water  meadow  channel  9008 


gently  sloping  profile  and  an  upcast  bank  on  each 
side  (96008,  96003)  (Figure  8).  The  bank  on  the 
western  side  (96003),  towards  the  river  channel,  was 
2.0m  wide  and  0.16m  high.  It  was  cut  by  a  channel 
(96005)  0.8m  wide  and  0.17m  deep,  which  ran  right 
across  the  bank.  Bank  96003  has  a  pottery  terminus 
post  quern  of  1600-1800AD. 

These  features  are  interpreted  as  a  contour- 
based  water  meadow  system  (group  9008), 
with  water  in  leet  96006  channelled  from  the 
Winterbourne  around  the  edge  of  the  high  ground 
on  the  tongue  of  chalk.  Channel  96005  would  have 
been  blocked  or  opened  as  required  to  let  water 
flow  through  the  bank  and  across  the  low  ground  to 
return  to  the  river.  This  form  of  catchwork  system 
was  already  in  use  in  England  by  the  start  of  the 


16th  century  AD,  and  possibly  earlier  (Cook  et  al. 
2003).  The  geophysical  surveys  suggest  this  may 
have  been  part  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  water 
management,  extending  to  the  other  side  of  the 
A4  where  a  similar  discontinuous  anomaly  can  be 
seen  in  the  resistivity  survey  (Linford  et  al.  2010, 
fig.  9).  Documentary  evidence  (summarised  by 
Barber  et  al.  forthcoming)  indicates  that  the  water 
meadow  system  around  Silbury  Hill  may  have  been 
implemented  with  the  Parliamentary  Enclosure  of 
the  area  in  the  1790s. 

The  interrupted  bank  96003,  neither  very 
substantial  nor  very  deep  below  the  ground  surface, 
was  not  what  was  expected  from  the  geophysical 
survey;  an  earth  resistance  tomography  (ERT) 
section  had  suggested  more  deeply  buried  and 
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Fig.  9  Trenches  6  and  7  superimposed  on  earth  resistance 
survey  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  fig  9).  ©  Crown  Copyright.  All 
rights  reserved.  English  Heritage  100019088.  2013. 


substantial  features.  However,  the  locations  of  the 
ditch,  bank  and  cross-bank  channel  agreed  with 
those  of  the  identified  anomalies  shown  on  the 
resistivity  survey  (Figure  9). 

On  the  tongue  of  higher  ground,  enclosure  9007 
(in  Trench  8,  Figure  10)  survives  as  an  earthwork 
0.5  m  high  described  by  Field  (2002,  39-40,  fig. 
22),  who  suggests  a  Romano-British  date  (ibid,  71). 
It  showed  as  a  negative  magnetic  anomaly  in  the 
geophysical  survey  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  figs  7  and 
25).  The  earliest  part  of  the  enclosure  boundary 
was  a  ditch  (98005)  2.0m  wide  and  0.3m  deep  with 
a  low  upcast  bank  (98013,  98014)  on  each  side;  the 
enclosure  bank  overlay  the  western  of  these.  It 
consisted  of  two  light-coloured  deposits,  silty  clay 
98009  (98010)  capped  with  a  pebbly  loamy  sand 
98008  (98004).  It  was  1.20m  wide  and  0.35m  high. 
The  bank  deposits  had  slumped  into  the  ditch, 
forming  its  lower  fills.  The  bank  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  ditch,  and  therefore  outside  the  enclosure. 
Material  forming  the  enclosure  bank  was  different 
from  the  other  deposits  in  the  trench,  and  seems 
to  have  been  brought  specifically  to  create  the 
bank.  Archaeologically,  dating  is  unclear.  The  only 
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Fig.  10  Trench  8:  enclosure  9007 
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dated  material  is  1st  or  2nd  century  AD  pottery 
from  the  gravel  layer  pre-dating  the  ditch,  and  a 
few  probably  2nd  century  sherds  from  the  slumped 
bank  (these  could  be  residual,  brought  in  with  the 
bank  material).  There  is  no  dated  material  from  the 
upper  bank  capping  or  the  ditch  fills.  The  absence 
of  Romano-British  material  from  the  ditch  fills  and 
topsoil  and  the  survival  of  the  enclosure  in  a  field 
that  seems  to  have  had  considerable  re-working  to 
create  the  water  meadow  argue  against  a  Romano- 
British  date.  Post-medieval  pottery  was  recovered 
only  from  the  overlying  topsoil  layers.  Based  on 
the  earthwork  survey  (see  figure  in  Barber  et  al. 
forthcoming),  the  bank  probably  formed  part  of  the 
water  meadow  system,  supporting  a  carrier  (water 
channel),  and  linked  to  features  on  the  other  side 
of  the  A4. 

Phase  7:  Modern 

Apart  from  the  ploughsoil,  the  meadow  topsoil  and 
the  layer  immediately  beneath  them,  no  modern 
features  were  recorded.  As  noted  above,  at  least  one 
of  the  other  wells  in  the  field  was  partly  infilled  in 
the  19th  century  (Brooke  and  Cunnington  1897, 
166-7). 

Unphased 

In  trenches  1-5,  a  few  small  features  with  no  datable 
finds  are  unphased  and  some  may  be  animal 
disturbances. 


Finds,  by  Nicola  Hembrey 

Overview  of  finds 

A  modest  assemblage  was  collected  with  a  total  of 
22  boxes  of  finds,  and  23  boxes  of  environmental 
material,  representing  a  scatter  from  across  the 
site,  with  an  emphasis  on  Trench  1.  Thirty-eight 
struck  flints  (considered  here  first  for  the  sake 
of  chronology)  were  residual  in  Roman  or  later 
contexts,  with  a  bias  towards  Trench  1.  Mostly  of 
local  flint,  the  assemblage  ranges  from  the  Mesolithic 
to  Later  Neolithic,  but  likely  represents  sporadic  use 
of  the  site.  A  small  quantity  of  unworked  burnt  flint 
may  indicate  hearths. 

Although  modest,  the  finds  assemblages  reflect 
a  history  spanning  much  of  the  Roman  period, 
with  a  lack  of  Iron  Age  or  post-Roman  material, 
although  a  saddle  quern  fragment  from  the  well 
9006  may  be  pre-Roman.  Pottery  makes  up  much 


of  the  assemblage:  2002  mostly  local  sherds,  of 
the  early-mid  2nd  century  through  to  the  later  4th 
century  or  beyond,  and  with  a  substantial  bias  from 
just  two  features  -  the  ditch  (91083)  and  well  (group 
9006)  in  Trench  1.  The  pottery,  typical  of  a  modest 
rural  settlement,  mainly  comprises  ‘local’  coarse 
wares.  The  only  foreign  imports  are  a  few  sherds 
of  samian  and  two  pieces  of  olive-oil  amphora.  The 
other  traded  wares  are  from  regional  sources.  The 
local  wares  feature  several  large  Savernake  ware 
storage  jars  and  various  products  of  the  North 
Wiltshire  industries.  As  would  be  expected  of  a  rural 
settlement,  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  activities, 
the  vessel  repertoire  is  dominated  by  jars  (Timby 
below,  and  forthcoming). 

The  small  assemblage  of  stone  -  46  pieces 
-  includes  two  ferruginous  sandstone  whetstones 
from  the  topsoil  of  Trench  1,  and  an  incomplete 
brownstone  roof  tile  from  well  9006.  Only  a  very 
small  amount  of  ceramic  building  material  was 
present:  26  small,  abraded  fragments  of  mostly 
Roman  material.  A  total  of  141  amorphous  fragments 
of  fired  clay  possibly  derive  from  hearth  linings. 
Slag  and  related  material  indicates  small-scale  iron- 
smithing  in  the  vicinity. 

Small  finds 

The  assemblage  of  small  finds  comprised  354  objects, 
mostly  metalwork:  over  75%  iron  and  just  over  7% 
copper-alloy  (including  coins).  Quantification  of  the 
small  finds  can  be  found  in  the  assessment  report 
(Crosby  and  Hembrey  forthcoming).  As  with  the 
bulk  finds,  a  substantial  distribution  bias  is  noted 
towards  the  ditch  and  the  upper  well  fills  within 
Trench  1. 

Only  eight  objects  might  be  interpreted  as 
‘personal  adornments’,  apart  from  the  large  numbers 
of  hobnails  and  cleats.  One  iron  buckle  pin  fragment 
(Table  2,  Figure  11,  no  1)  came  from  the  topsoil  of 
Trench  1,  one  iron  pin  (Table  2,  Figure  11,  no  2)  and 
one  possible  copper-alloy  bracelet  fragment  (Table 
2,  Figure  11,  no  3),  and  one  copper-alloy  enamelled 
T-shaped  brooch  (Table  2,  Figure  1 1,  no  7)  came 
from  contexts  within  ditch  91083.  One  probable 
copper-alloy  bracelet  fragment  (Table  2,  Figure  11, 
no  4),  and  one  copper-alloy  cable-twisted  bracelet 
fragment  (Table  2,  Figure  1 1,  no  5)  came  from  within 
well  9006.  A  copper-alloy  finger-ring  bezel  (Table 
2,  Figure  11,  no  6)  and  a  copper-alloy  disc-shaped 
brooch  (Table  2,  Figure  11,  no  8),  with  traces  of 
gilding,  were  found  within  the  ploughsoil  of  Trench 
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Table  2:  Catalogue  of  small  finds.  (Functional  categories  follow  Crummy  1983,  v) 


Small  Find 
Number 

Illustra¬ 

tion 

Number 

Description  and  context 

Personal 

adornment 

This  category  contains  64  records,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  are  iron  hobnails  (49) 
and  cleats  (7)  (Artefact  numbers  are  higher  than  the  small  find  records  to  which  they  refer,  as 
many  records  contain  more  than  one  hobnail). 

SF  3016 

1 

Iron  (probable)  buckle  pin  fragment,  square  in  profile  and  narrower  at  one  end  (bent).  L 
19.73mm;  w  6.73mm;  th  4.26mm;  wt  1.8g.  Context  91001;  Trench  1. 

SF  31020 

2 

Iron  pin  fragment.  Long  circular-sectioned  shaft,  heavily  concreted  at  the  head  end,  possibly  a 
brooch  pin.  L  44.23mm;  w  7.15mm;  th  2.13mm;  wt  lg.  Context  91043;  Trench  1. 

SF  3559 

3 

Copper-alloy  strip  fragment,  thin  and  flat  in  section,  and  bent  almost  double.  (Possible)  strip 
bracelet  fragment.  L  10.8mm;  w  7.96mm;  th  2.5mm;  wt  0.3g.  Context  91019;  Trench  1. 

SF  31009 

4 

Copper-alloy  strip  fragment,  slightly  concave  (not  quite  U-shaped)  in  section.  No  decoration 
visible.  (Probable)  strip  bracelet  fragment.  L  42.53mm;  w  5.21mm;  th  2.47mm;  wt  1.3g. 

Context  91015;  Trench  1. 

SF  31021 

5 

Copper-alloy  bracelet  fragment,  cable  twisted  (two  strands),  (cf  Swift  2000, 118,  dated  possible 
late  third  or  fourth  century).  L  38.63mm;  w  3.13mm;  th  2.56mm;  wt  1.4mm.  Context  91012; 
Trench  1. 

SF  3036 

6 

Copper-alloy  finger-ring  bezel,  broken  at  each  shoulder  (no  hoop).  Small  in  size,  oval  (slightly 
irregular)  in  shape,  flat  in  section,  and  plain  in  decoration  (no  decoration  clearly  visible  on  X- 
Ray).  L  12.05mm;  w  8.94mm;  th  3mm;  wt  1.2g.  Context  94001;  Trench  4. 

SF  31003 

7 

Copper-alloy  T-shaped  brooch.  T-shaped  terminal  above  a  flat  tapering  rectangular  plate, 
decorated  with  a  sunken  border  and  a  raised  symmetrical  zig  zag  band  design  running  down 
its  length,  terminating  in  a  flattened  circular-ended  (broken)  catchplate.  XRD  analysis  of  the 
enamel  present  showed  high  lead  content  which  indicates  a  red  colouration  to  the  enamel 
(Bayley  and  Butcher  2004,  p.95).At  the  top  is  the  thin  pin,  which  is  missing  its  tip.  (probable 
cf  Hattat  1985,  93,  397-9,  rare  continental  import,  second  century).  L  42.63mm;  w  20.7mm;  th 
6.03mm;  wt  2.4g.  Context  91004;  Trench  1. 

SF  3006 

8 

Copper-alloy  disc  brooch,  gilded.  Inner  disc  surrounded  by  an  outer  ring  with  embossed  edges, 
both  with  traces  of  gilding  remaining.  XRF  analysis  revealed  that  it  is  probably  mercury 
gilded  on  the  front  and  tinned  on  the  back.  The  central  hole  is  likely  to  have  accommodated  a 
decorative  stud  (now  lost)  fastened  in  the  middle,  from  which  would  have  radiated  a  set  of  four, 
five  or  six  ribs  (not  visible  on  X-Ray).  On  the  reverse  there  is  no  evidence  of  gold  leaf.  The  pin 
catch  remains  intact,  but  the  pin  has  been  lost,  (cf  Mackreth  2011,  cat  no  10947,  Vol  1  162,  Vol 

2  plate  107,  dated  250/60-370.)  Diam  29.54mm;  th  8.20mm;  wt  9.3g.  Context  94001;  Trench  4 
(metal  detected  from  spoil  heap). 

Cleats 

7  iron  cleats  (or  probable);  either  from  the  soles  or  heels  of  boots,  or  used  for  fastening  wood 
(Manning  1985,  131).  All  have  roughly  oval  bodies  with  relatively  long  tangs.  3  from  Trench  1 
(91001,  91003);  2  from  Trench  2  (92001,  92004);  1  from  Trench  3  (93006)  and  1  from  Trench  5 
(95001). 

Hobnails 

' 

156  iron  hobnails  or  part  thereof  (Manning  Type  10),  from  across  the  site;  Trenches  1  (91001, 
91003,  91004,  91005,  91009,  91012,  91020,  91027,  91035,  91037,  91038),  3  (93001,  93006),  4 
(94001, 94003),  5  (95001,  95002,  95004,  95006,  95007)  and  8  (98009,  98016). 

Toilet 

implements 

One  artefact  falls  within  this  category. 

SF  31005 

9 

Copper-alloy  (probable)  toilet  implement  (Ralph  Jackson,  pers  comm,  24.3.2011;  not  likely  to 
be  a  medical  implement,  although  no  exact  comparanda  have  been  noted  by  the  author.  It  is 
also  slightly  the  wrong  shape  to  be  either  a  stylus,  or  a  large  dress  pin.)  Near-complete,  broken 
into  two  pieces.  Complete  pointed  tip  of  square  section,  (broken)  shaft  thickening  towards  top 
to  become  circular  in  section,  towards  two  bands  of  lateral  hatching,  above  which  is  a  (broken) 
flat- sectioned  triangular  head  which  bears  incised  cross-hatching  and  terminates  in  lateral 
hatch  decoration.  L  113.47mm;  w  7.49mm;  th  of  head  2.82mm;  th  of  shaft  0.42mm;  wt  2.5g. 
Context  91004;  Trench  1. 

Commerce 

The  assemblage  of  17  (copper  alloy)  coins  is  discussed  by  Moorhead  below. 

Household 

This  category  contains  six  records,  including  a  small  assemblage  of  Roman  glass. 

SF  3139 

" 

Clear,  green  vessel  glass  fragment,  with  some  surface  weathering,  roughly  triangular  in  shape. 
Max  1  36.1mm;  max  w  11.7mm;  th  1.21mm;  wt  lg.  Context  91037;  Trench  1. 

SF  3517 

Clear,  colourless,  fine  vessel  glass  fragment,  with  surface  weathering  and  /pitting,  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  with  curved  profile.  Max  1  16.9mm;  max  w  18.39mm;  th  0.67mm;  wt  0.3g. 
Sample  55001;  Context  95006;  Trench  5. 

SF  3518 

Tiny  clear,  blue-green  vessel  glass  fragment,  with  slight  surface  weathering,  roughly  square 
in  shape.  Max  1  9.04mm;  max  w  6.94mm;  th  0.95mm;  wt  O.lg.  Sample  51025;  Context  91038; 
Trench  1. 

SFs 37003 
and  3562 

- 

Two  pottery  sherds,  SF  37003  from  91014  and  3562  from  91019;  both  Trench  1,  discussed  below 
by  Timby,  and  one  tessera  SF  3119  from  91035;  Trench  1. 

Tools 

This  category  comprises  three  fragmentary  stone  objects. 

SF  3123 

Whetstone.  Ferruginous  sandstone  fragment.  Very  smooth  on  one  surface,  underside  worked, 
but  not  as  smooth.  Becomes  thinner  at  one  side.  L  68.58mm;  w  54.68mm;  th  16.35mm;  wt 

87. lg.  Context  91001;  Trench  1. 
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Table  2:  continued. 


SF  3135 

Whetstone.  Ferruginous  sandstone.  Roughly  rectangular  prism  shaped,  rounded  at  both  ends. 
One  surface  is  quite  smooth,  possibly  used  as  whetstone.  Other  surfaces  not  as  smooth  but  do 
seem  handled.  Slightly  blackened  in  places.  L  70.79mm;  w  32.26mm;  th  30.31mm;  wt  121.9g. 
Context  91001;  Trench  1. 

SF  91031 

- 

Ouernstone  fragment,  discussed  by  Marter  Brown. 

Fasteners 

and 

Fittings 

89  records  are  within  this  category,  but  artefact  numbers  are  higher,  due  to  many  examples  of 
more  than  one  object  per  record  (entirely  appropriate  for  miscellaneous  structural  iron-work). 

Nails 

79  iron  nails  or  parts  thereof;  54  from  within  Trench  1  (91001,  91003,  91004,  91009,  91011, 
91012,  91015,  91018,  91019,  91027,  91037,  91038),  3  from  within  Trench  2  (92001),  3  from 
within  Trench  3  (93001),  5  from  within  Trench  4  (94001),  13  from  within  Trench  5  (95001, 
95002,  95004,  95006,  95007),  and  1  from  within  Trench  8  (98016). 

40  complete  examples  -  most  are  Manning  (1985,  134-5)  Type  1,  with  occasional  Manning  Type 
3s  and  4s,  or  are  undiagnostic  stem  fragments. 

Also  2  probable  nails;  2  nail  heads;  2  possible  nail  heads,  and  33  undiagnostic  shaft  fragments. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

structural 

ironwork 

10  fragments  of  miscellaneous  structural  ironwork  from  across  the  site: 

SFs  3095, 
3112,31 22, 
3044 

4  plate  fragments  from  91001,  91003,  91043;  Trench  1,  and  95001;  Trench  5. 

SFs 3058 
and  3088 

2  strap  fragments  from  91001  and  95007;  Trenches  1  and  5. 

SF  3053 

1  slightly  L-shaped  fitting  from  93001;  ploughsoil  of  Trench  3. 

SF  3039 

1  short  length  (one  and  a  half  turns)  of  twisted  flattened  strap,  broken  at  one  end  from  94001; 
ploughsoil  of  Trench  4  -  possibly  modern. 

SFs  3053 
and  3002 

1  rod  fragment  from  93001,  Trench  3;  1  long,  thin  rod  fragment  from  96001,  Trench  6. 

Unknown 

This  category  contains  16  records. 

SFs  3098, 
3038,  3043, 
3048 

Four  undiagnostic  lumps  of  iron;  all  from  topsoil:  1  from  Trench  1  (3098),  2  from  Trench  4 
(3038,  3043)  and  1  from  Trench  5  (3048). 

SF  31016 

1  small  rectangular  iron  block  from  91009;  Trench  1. 

SFs  3042, 
3059,  3552, 
3539,  3556, 
3502 

SFs  3094, 
3035 

SFs  3570, 
3529 

Six  iron  fragments,  from  94001,  Trench  4;  91001,  91038,  91009,  91004,  91018,  all  Trench  1. 

Two  amorphous  fragments  of  lead  were  collected,  both  from  topsoil;  one  from  91001;  Trench  1, 
and  one  from  94001;  Trench  4. 

Two  small  strip  fragments  of  lead  were  collected;  one  from  91035,  and  one  from  91037,  both 
Trench  1. 

Tiny  fragment  of  corroded  copper  alloy,  from  91038;  Trench  1. 

SF  3502 

‘Not 

grouped’ 

This  final  category  contains  objects  that  do  not  fit  within  Crummy’s  classification:  44  flints 
(discussed  by  Bishop),  3  fragments  of  unworked  bone  (discussed  within  animal  and  human 
bone  sections),  4  VOID  entries,  and  SF  37002,  two  fragments  of  iron-rich  mineral  from  97007; 
Trench  7,  the  lowest  fill  of  the  palaeochannel . 

Modern 

Two  clay  pipe  stem  fragments  (not  small-finded)  were  collected  from  91001  and  97001,  the 
topsoil  of  Trenches  1  and  7.  Two  modern  objects  were  mistakenly  assigned  small-find  numbers; 
SF  3001  a  horse  shoe;  wide  and  flat  around  much  of  the  curve,  at  the  ends  becomes  square 
in  section.  One  side  shows  square  nail  holes  piercing  and  one  surviving  nail  protruding. 

The  other  side  has  raised  outer  edges  at  the  centre  (front)  of  the  shoe,  and  on  the  left  hand 
side  towards  the  back,  with  remains  of  two  nails  protruding.  L  162.23mm;  w  167.41mm;  th 
34.38mm;  ht  14.27mm;  wt  805. 2g.  Modern.  Context  96001;  Trench  6.  Also  SF  3052  a  modern 
bolt.  Circular  head,  thick  with  chamfered  edges,  shaft  is  circular  and  quite  concreted.  Context 
93001;  Trench  3. 
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4.  Seven  iron  cleats  were  present;  either  from  the 
soles  or  heels  of  boots,  or  used  for  fastening  wood 
(Manning  1985,  131).  All  have  roughly  oval  bodies 
with  relatively  long  tangs.  Three  were  found  within 
Trench  1;  two  from  Trench  2;  one  from  Trench  3 
and  one  from  Trench  5.  Also  within  this  category  is 
an  assemblage  of  156  iron  hobnails  or  part  thereof, 
from  across  the  site  -  Trenches  1 , 3, 4,  5  and  8  -  with 
a  marked  cluster  from  ditch  93008. 


Fig.  11  Small  finds. 

1  (Probable)  buckle  pin  fragment;  iron.  SF  3016; 

2  Pin  fragment;  iron.  SF  31020; 

3  (Possible)  bracelet  fragment;  copper-alloy.  SF  3559; 

4  ( Probable )  bracelet  fragment;  copper-alloy.  SF  31009; 

5  Bracelet  fragment;  copper-alloy.  SF  31021; 

6  Finger-nng  bezel;  copper-alloy.  SF  3036; 

1  T-shaped  brooch;  enamelled  copper-alloy.  SF  31003; 

8  Disc  brooch;  gilded  copper-alloy.  SF  3006; 

9  (Probable)  toilet  implement;  copper-alloy.  SF  31005 

One  copper-alloy  object,  a  probable  toilet 
implement  (Table  2,  Figure  11,  no  9),  was  also 
found  within  ditch  91083.  Six  objects  from  within 
a  ‘household’  category  comprise  single  fragments 
(two  from  well  9006,  one  from  95006  within  Trench 
5)  of  three  different  fine  glass  vessels  -  clear  green, 
blue-green  and  colourless  -  of  a  type  similar  to  those 
found  within  the  external  ditch  of  the  Hill  (Hembrey 
in  Crosby  et  al.  forthcoming). 

Within  the  ‘fasteners  and  fittings’  category  are 
79  iron  nails  or  parts  thereof,  including  40  complete 
examples  -  most  are  Manning  (1985,  134-5)  Type  1, 
with  occasional  Manning  Type  3  and  4  examples. 
Also  included  are  16  fragments  of  miscellaneous 
structural  ironwork:  three  plate  fragments  from 
91001,  91003,  91043  within  Trench  1,  and  one  from 
the  topsoil  of  Trench  5;  one  strap  fragment  from 
the  topsoil  of  Trench  1  and  one  from  95007  within 
Trench  5;  one  L-shaped  fitting  from  the  topsoil 
of  Trench  3;  one  long,  thin  rod  fragment  from  the 
topsoil  of  Trench  6,  and  four  fragments  from  91001, 
91004,  91009  and  91018  within  Trench  1,  one  from 
the  topsoil  of  Trench  4,  and  one  from  97007  within 
Trench  7.  Finally,  there  are  16  objects,  mostly  from 
within  Trench  1  (14  iron,  4  lead  and  one  scrap  of 
copper-alloy),  so  fragmentary  that  identification  is 
not  possible. 

The  dating  of  these  artefacts  is  consistent 
with  the  pottery  and  coin  assemblages.  Bracelets 
are  generally  later  Roman  (although  the  two  strip 
fragments  may  not  be  bracelets,  especially  catalogue 
no  3),  which  fits  largely  with  the  context  phasing. 
The  presence  of  the  probable  2nd  century  enamelled 
T-shaped  brooch  (Table  2,  catalogue  no  7)  within 
the  4th  century  upper  fill  of  the  ditch  is  consistent 
with  the  pottery  (mostly  2nd  or  perhaps  3rd  century, 
but  with  some  4th  century  sherds).  The  gilded 
disc  brooch  (Table  2,  catalogue  no  8)  is  dated  mid 
3-4th  century,  and  was  found  on  the  spoil  heap  of 
Trench  4. 

The  ‘commerce’  category  comprises  17  copper- 
alloy  coins  from  across  the  site,  with  a  date  range 
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of  AD  c.  260-402,  of  which  all  but  two  fall  within 
AD300-402.  The  profile  of  this  assemblage  is  not 
dissimilar  from  the  96  coins  found  in  the  1969 
excavations  of  the  external  Silbury  ditch.  The 
surprisingly  large  proportion  (60%)  of  contemporary 
copies  is  notable. 

The  modest  size  of  the  finds  assemblage  might  be 
explained  by  the  small-scale  nature  of  the  evaluation, 
as  well  as  by  the  targeting  of  the  more  mundane 
areas  of  the  site,  rather  than  the  stone  buildings. 
It  nonetheless  provides  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  site,  which  must  be  characterised  -  by 
this  assemblage,  at  least  -  as  a  typical  small-scale 
Roman  settlement,  distinguished  perhaps  only  by 
its  ordinariness,  despite  its  position  overlooking 
Silbury  Hill. 

The  evidence  obtained  gives  some  insight 
into  the  use  of  this  area  of  the  site.  It  is  likely 
-  see  Burnham’s  (1995,  9-10)  ideas  on  the  internal 
morphology  of  small  towns  -  that  the  settlement 
supported  a  range  of  activities  within  different 
areas,  and  that  these  would  be  picked  up  by  further 
evaluation  of  the  stone  buildings,  for  example.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  assemblage  may  show 
a  slight  contrast  with  that  from  the  ditch  midden 
excavated  by  Atkinson  in  1969,  which  includes 
redeposited  possibly  ‘ritual’  material  (see  below,  and 
also  Crosby  et  al.  forthcoming.). 

As  a  small-scale  investigation  of  an  extensive 
settlement,  interpretation  requires  a  summary  of 
Romano-British  evidence  in  the  area  (see  below). 
Due  to  the  location  of  the  site,  and  recent  interest 
in  its  ritual  aspects  (Hutton  2011,  13),  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  possible  evidence  for  a  ritual 
element  within  the  2010  finds  assemblage,  but  it  is 
notable  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  distinct 
ritual  aspect,  beyond  the  everyday  ritual  life  of  any 
Roman  settlement,  as  discussed  by  Fulford  (2001, 
216)  ‘we  may  prefer  to  acknowledge  that  deposits 
may  not  necessarily  be  either  accidental/functional 
or  ritual,  but  that  ritual  and  social  ideas  and  actions 
permeate  even  the  record  of  fairly  prosaic  acts.’ 
There  is  no  obvious  difference  between  the  finds 
from  the  ditch  91083  and  the  well  in  Trench  1. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  either  the  ritual  breaking 
of  objects  or  for  structured  deposition,  following 
the  ideas  developed  by  Merrifield  (1987),  Hill 
(1995)  and  Williams  (1998)  in  which,  during  later 
prehistory  and  the  Roman  period,  everyday  and/  or 
unusual  objects  are  placed  with  a  votive,  placatory, 
symbolic  or  territorial  intent,  or  to  emphasise  a  link 
between  past  and  present.  In  this  respect,  the  finds 
from  this  site  contrast  with  those  from  the  midden 


deposit  at  Wayside  Farm,  Devizes,  which  included 
bent  and  broken  objects  and  several  items  of  a 
votive  nature  (Valentin  and  Robinson  2002,  207-9). 
The  material  there  was  interpreted  as  redeposition 
from  an  unknown  adjacent  ritual  site.  Evidence  so 
far,  then,  cannot  distinguish  a  ritual  element  to  this 
area  of  the  settlement  opposite  Silbury  Hill.  The 
finds  might  just  as  easily  represent  accidental  loss 
as  a  ritual  act;  the  discard  behaviour  is  impossible 
to  interpret. 

The  Coins,  by  Sam  Moorhead 

Seventeen  coins  were  found  in  2010.  All  are  late 
Roman,  falling  in  the  date  range  AD  260-402.  Of 
these  coins,  at  least  15  fall  between  the  years  330 
and  402  (Table  3).  The  profile  of  the  finds  is  not 
dissimilar  to  that  for  the  96  Roman  coins  found  in 
the  excavations  of  the  Silbury  Hill  external  ditch 
in  1969  (see  below).  In  both  groups,  the  House  of 
Constantine  coins  of  330-48  are  the  second  largest 
group  (Later  Silbury  29.4%;  Silbury  Ditch  21.3%) 
with  the  House  of  Valentinian  coins  of  364-78 
providing  the  largest  group  (Later  Silbury  35.3%; 
Silbury  Ditch  56.4%).  The  high  proportion  of  coins 
of  the  House  of  Theodosius  (388-402)  in  Later 
Silbury  (23.5%)  is  not  matched  by  Silbury  Ditch 
( 1 .06%),  but  a  significant  number  were  found  in  one 
of  the  wells  at  Silbury  excavated  by  Joshua  Brooke 
(Moorhead  forthcoming  a,  b). 

It  is  notable  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
contemporary  copies.  Almost  60%  of  the  coins  are 
copies  or  possible  copies.  30%  of  the  Silbury  Ditch 
coins  were  copies,  but  the  majority  of  these  were 
from  the  period  348-64  when  copies  are  normally 
common.  However,  the  large  number  of  copies  of 
Valentinianic  pieces  in  both  assemblages  is  unusual 
and  merits  further  consideration. 

The  group  of  coins  from  2010  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  corpus  of  around  320  Roman  coins 
discovered  in  the  close  environs  of  Silbury  Hill.  They 
have  been  discussed  previously  (Moorhead  2001a, 
114;  Moorhead  2001b,  100),  but  this  discussion 
is  based  on  a  much  more  comprehensive  listing 
covered  in  Moorhead  forthcoming  b.  The  earliest 
report  was  for  a  group  of  84  Constantinian  bronze 
coins  found  under  Barrow  G35a  on  Avebury  Down 
in  1849  (PAIS  1849,  86f;  Robertson  2000,  1176). 
Three  coins,  two  of  which  were  4th  century  pieces 
of  Constans  and  Valentinian  I,  were  found  in  The 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society’s  excavation  of  a 
‘Kitchen  Midden’  on  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  to 
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Table  3:  Summary  of  coins 


Period 

Total 

Percentage  of 
assemblage 

Contemporary  copies/possible 
contemporary  copies 

Radiates,  c.  620-85 

1 

5.9 

1 

House  of  Constantine,  330-48 

5 

29.4 

4 

House  of  Valentinian,  364-378 

6 

35.3 

4 

House  of  Theodosius,  388-402 

4 

23.5 

1 

Uncertain,  c.  260-402 

1 

5.9 

Totals 

17 

10 

the  south  ofthe  Hill  (Wilkinson  1869, 117-8).  In  the 
excavation  of  his  second  shaft  to  the  west  of  Silbury, 
Alfred  Pass  found  a  sestertius  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(AD  139-80),  six  feet  down  (Pass  1887,  252-3). 

In  the  1 880s  and  1 890s,  Joshua  Brooke  collected 
at  least  54  coins  from  ‘Kennet’  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  region  to  the  south  of  Silbury,  and 
therefore  this  assemblage  must  relate  closely  to  that 
from  the  2010  evaluation  (Brooke  1888,  1889,  1890 
and  1892;  Leary  and  Field  2010, 159ff).  These  coins 
have  a  heavy  concentration  of  early  imperial  pieces, 
Brooke  actually  noting  the  lack  of  later  3rd  and 
4th  century  coins  (Brooke  1888,  150).  Brooke  also 
conducted  excavations  of  two  wells  south  of  Silbury 
in  1896  (Well  A),  when  two  coins  were  found,  and 
in  1908  (Well  B)  when  40  or  42  coins  were  found 
(Brooke  and  Cunnington  1897,  166-71;  Brooke 
1910,  373-4;  Brooke  undated  a,  b).  These  coins  were 
mostly  4th  century,  including  some  of  the  last  bronze 
issues  to  arrive  in  Britain  in  the  Theodosian  period 
(AD  388-402). 

Stuart  Piggott’s  excavation  ofWest  Kennet  Long 
Barrow  produced  6  coins,  ranging  from  Claudius  II 
(268-70)  to  a  VICTORIA  AVGGG  issue  of  c.  388-92 
(Piggot  1962,  55-6).  In  1969,  Richard  Atkinson’s 
excavations  at  Silbury  Hill  produced  103  coins  of 
which  102  were  recovered  from  Cutting  1,  through 
the  external  ditch  at  a  point  south  of  the  mound 
(Whittle  1997,  fig.  23;  discussed  by  Crosby  et  al. 
forthcoming).  They  date  to  the  period  c.  AD  260- 
402  (Moorhead  1997b,  forthcoming  a,  b;  Whittle 
1997,  22-4).  Six  of  the  coins  from  the  ditch  have  not 
survived  in  the  archive.  The  coins  were  identified 
as  coming  from  a  midden,  although  one  should 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  they  were  votive 
offerings  (John  Casey,  pers.  comm,  still  argues  that 
it  was  a  midden).  Between  1972  and  1983,  5  Roman 
coins  were  recorded  from  the  slopes  of  Waden  Hill 
(SU16NW318;  Pollard  and  Reynolds  2002,  155 
and  171-2)  and  another  11  from  Manor  Farm,  West 
Kennet  (SU16NW319;  Pollard  and  Reynolds  2002, 
155  and  171-2;  Powell,  Allen  and  Barnes  1996,  30). 
Details  provided  for  these  16  coins  show  that  they 


range  in  date  from  the  AD  270s  to  the  House  of 
Valentinian  (AD  364-78).  One  coin  of  Constantine 
I  was  found  on  the  summit  of  Silbury  Hill  in  2001 
(Moorhead  forthcoming  a,b). 

Commentary:  the  coins  from  the  Silbury  area 

The  Roman  coins  span  the  entire  range  of  coin 
production  from  the  late  Republican  period  (1st 
century  BC)  to  the  Theodosian  era  (AD  378-402)  (See 
Table  5  for  a  breakdown  on  the  major  assemblages). 
The  major  group  of  early  coins  are  in  Brooke’s 
‘Kennet’  assemblage  from  the  south  of  the  Bath 
Road,  although  we  should  not  overlook  the  depth 
of  Pass’  2nd  century  sestertius  next  to  Silbury  Hill. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  earliest  coins  represent 
a  brief  military  presence.  However,  there  are  only  a 
few  3rd  century  ‘radiates’  (AD  260-96)  in  Brooke’s 
assemblage  and  from  elsewhere  in  the  Silbury 
vicinity.  This  does  suggest  a  major  decline  in  coin 
use  around  Silbury  Hill  in  the  3rd  century  as  such 
radiates  are  very  common  on  Wiltshire  sites.  Table  5 
shows  that  the  Silbury  region  has  58.6  per  mill  coin 
loss  for  ‘radiates’  (AD  260-96,  Reece  Periods  13  and 
14)  as  opposed  to  the  Wiltshire  average  of  222.12  per 
mill  (Figure  12).  The  largest  hoard  of  Roman  coins 
was  found  at  Cunetio  in  1978  and  consisted  mostly 
of ‘radiate’  coins  (Besly  and  Bland  1983). 


Silbury  Sites  versus  Wiltshire 
(Moorhead  2001) 
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Fig.  12  Coinage  from  Silbury  sites  (as  listed  in  Table  5)  set 
against  the  Wiltshire  average  (per  mill) 
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Table  4:  Catalogue  of  coins  from  the  2010  evaluation 


Radiates,  c.  AD  260-85  (Total  1) 

35002: 

context 

95007 

Probably  a  barbarous  radiate,  possibly  copying  Postumus  (260-9) 

Probably  struck  c.  275-85 

18mm;  2.22gms;  DA  6 

Obv.  [  ];  Radiate  bust  right 

Rev.  [  ];  Unclear  female  figure  standing  left 

Note:  The  fabric  and  very  base  nature  of  the  coin  suggest  that  it  is  not  an  official  issue.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  coin  if  of  the  Gallic  Empire  (260-75),  or  copied  from  a  coin  of  the  Gallic  Empire. 

House  of  Constantine,  AD  330-348  (Total  5) 

3081: 

context 

91001 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  Constantius  II  as  Caesar  (324-337) 

17mm;  1.91gms;  DA  6 

Arles,  AD  330-1 

Obv.  FL  IVL  CONSTANTIVS  NOB  C;  Laureate,  draped  and  cuirassed  bust  right 

Rev.  GLOR  - 1 A  EXER  -  CITVS:  Two  soldiers  and  two  standards 

Mintmark:  -//SCONST 

Ref.  RICVILp.  270,  no.  342 

3004: 

context 

91001 

Contemporary  copy  of  a  copper  alloy  nummus  of  Constantine  II  as  Caesar  (317-337) 

15mm;  0.74gms;  DA  6 

Prototype  of  Trier,  struck  c.  330-40  or  later 

Obv.  CONSTANTINVS  IVN  NOB  C;  (Laureate  and  cuirassed?)  bust  right 

Rev.  GLOR  -  IA  EXERC  -  ITVS;  Two  soldiers  and  two  standards 

Mintmark:  -//T. . 

3078: 

context 

95004 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  the  House  of  Constantine:  CONSTANTINOPOLIS 

18mm;  1.32gms;  DA  12 

Arles  c  AD  330-5 

Obv.  CONSTAN  -  TINOPOLIS;  Helmeted  bust  of  Constantinopolis  left 

Rev.  -;  Victory  standing  left  on  prow,  holding  shield  and  spear 

Mintmark:  -//(.)CONS[T] 

Ref.  RIC  VII,  p.  271,  c.f.  344 

Note:  it  is  possible  that  this  coin  is  a  contemporary  copy 

35006: 

context 

95015 

Contemporary  copy  of  a  nummus,  probably  of  Constantine  II  as  Augustus  (337-40) 

15mm(frag);  0.95gms;  DA  12 

Prototype  mint:  Lyons,  AD  337-40 

Obv.  [  ]  -  NVS  MAX  AVG;  Laureate  and  rosette-diademed,  draped  and  cuirassed  right 

Rev.  [GLORIA  EXERCITVS];  Two  soldiers  and  one  standard 

Mintmark:  Chi-Rho//... 

Ref.  RIC  VIII,  p.  178,  c.f.  6 

35005: 

context 

95015 

Contemporary  copy  of  a  nummus  of  the  House  of  Constantine 

15mm;  1.62gms;  E>A  6 

Prototype  mint:  Lyons,  AD  337-40 

Obv.  ...NTI  - ...;  Unclear  bust  right 

Rev.  [GLOR]  -  (IA  EXERC  -ITVS);  Two  soldiers  and  one  standard 

Mintmark:  Chi-Rho//(PLG) 

Ref.  RIC  VIII,  P.  178,  c.f.  4ff. 

House  of  Valentinian,  AD  364-378  (Total  6) 

3080: 

context 

91003 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  Valens  (364-78) 

17mm;  1.96gms;  DA  6 

Probably  mint  of  Lyons,  AD  364-75 

Obv.  D  N  VALEN  -  S  P  F  AVG;  Pearl-diademed,  draped  and  cuirassed  right 

Rev.  SECVRITAS  REI  PVBLICAE;  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  a  palm  (style  of  Lyons) 

Mintmark:  OF  I II... 

Ref.  LRBC,  p.  51,  c.f.  280ff  for  type 

Note:  The  coin  has  a  slightly  crude  style,  suggesting  it  might  be  a  contemporary  copy 

3501: 

context 

95006 

Contemporary  copy  of  a  copper  alloy  nummus  of  Valens  (364-78) 

15mm;  0.91gms;  DA  12 

Prototype  mint:  Arles  or  Lyons,  AD  364-75 

Obv.  [  ]LEN  -  (S  PF  AVG);  Pearl-diademed  bust  right 

Rev.  [SECVRITAS  REI  PVBLICAE];  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  OF  (I?)//[  ] 

Note:  The  coin  is  of  a  slightly  crude  style 

31019: 

context 

91037 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  the  House  of  Valentinian  (364-78) 

18mm;  1.93gms;  DA  12 

Probably  Arles,  AD  364-75 

Obv.  [  ];  Pearl-diademed,  draped  and  cuirassed  bust  right 

Rev.  [SECVRITAS  REI  PVBLICAE];  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm  (style  of  Arles) 
Mintmark:  [OF?]  I//[  ] 

Note:  The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  of  slightly  crude  style,  but  is  too  poorly  preserved  to  determine  if  the  coin  is  a 
contemporary  copy 
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Table  4:  continued 


35001: 

context 

95002 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  the  House  of  Valentinian  (364-78) 

18mm;  1.51gms;  DA  6 

Mint  unclear 

Obv.  [  ];  Diademed  bust  right 

Rev.  [SECVRITAS]  -  (REI  PVBLICAE);  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  |  l//f  1 

31008: 

context 

91009 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  Gratian  (367-75) 

1.93gms;  17mm;  DA  12 

Arles,  AD  367-75 

Obv.  (D  N  GRATIANVS  AVGG  AVG);  Pearl-diademed,  draped  and  cuirassed  right 

Rev.  (GLORIA  NOVI  SAECVLI);  Emperor  standing,  holding  standard  and  shield 

Mintmark:  -//[  ] 

Ref.  RIC  IX,  p.  66,  no.  15 

Note:  The  reverse  of  this  coin  looks  slightly  crude,  but  the  coin  is  too  poorly  preserved  to  suggest  it  is 
definitely  a  contemporary  copy 

3056: 

context 

93001 

Copper  alloy  nummus,  possibly  of  the  House  of  Valentinian  (364-78) 

17mm;  0.69gms;  DA  6? 

Mint  unclear 

Obv.  [  ];  traces  of  bust? 

Rev.  ??[SECVRITAS  REI  PVBLICAE];  PVictory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  [  ]//[  ] 

Note:  This  very  tentative  identification  is  supported  by  the  orange  colour  of  the  coin,  most  typical  for  coins 
struck  at  Arles  in  this  period 

House  of  Theodosius,  AD  388-402  (Total  4) 

3082: 

context 

91003 

Copper  alloy  nummus,  probably  of  Theodosius  I  (379-95) 

13mm;  0.92gms;  DA  12 

Mint  of  Lyons,  AD  388-95 

Obv.  (DN  THEO...?);  (Pearl- diademed),  draped  and  cuirassed  bust  right 

Rev.  VICTORIA  AVGGG;  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  -//LVG[P/S] 

Ref.  LRBC  p.  53,  c.f.  391/394 

31013: 

context 

91003 

Copper  alloy  nummus,  possibly  Theodosius  I  (379-95) 

13mm;  1.60gms;  DA  12? 

Mint  unclear,  possibly  c.  AD  388-395 

Obv.  ...O...;  Pearl-diademed  bust  right 

Rev.  ??[ VICTORIA  AVGGG];  ??Victory  advancing  left 

Mintmark:  [  ]//[  ] 

Note:  The  reverse  of  this  coin  is  too  poorly  preserved  to  provide  this  identification  with  any  certainty.  The 
obverse  style  is  perfectly  plausible. 

3003: 

context 

91001 

Copper  alloy  nummus  of  the  House  of  Theodosius 

12mm;  0.97gms;  DA  12 

Mint  unclear;  AD  388-95 

Obv.  [  ];  traces  of  bust  right 

Rev.  [VIC]TOR-[IA  AVGGG];  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  -//[  1 

3545: 

context 

91038 

Contemporary  copy  of  a  copper  alloy  nummus  of  Theodosius  I  (379-95) 

10mm;  0.70gms;  DA  6 

Prototype  mint  unclear,  AD  388-95 

Obv.  [  ]EODO  -  SIVS  P[  ];  Diademed  bust  right 

Rev.  [VICTORIA  AV]GGG;  Victory  advancing  left,  holding  wreath  and  palm 

Mintmark:  -//(.)S (.);  it  could  be  R/P  S  T/r 

Note:  The  mintmark  is  garbled  and  there  is  no  obvious  prototype 

Uncertain,  c.  AD  260  -402  (Total  1) 

3050; 

Con 

95001 

Copper  alloy  radiate  or  nummus,  c.  AD  260-402 

12mm;  0.56gms;  DA  ? 

Obv.  [  ];  traces  of  bust? 

Rev.  Illegible 

Note:  This  coin  could  range  from  being  a  barbarous  radiate  (c.  275-85)  to  being  a  late  nummus  (c.  388-402) 

Key 

RIC 

H.  Mattingly  et  al,  Roman  Imperial  Coinage  (Spink,  1923  -) 

LRBC 

R.  A.  G.  Carson,  T.  P  C.  Kent  and  R  V.  Hill,  Late  Roman  Bronze  Coinage  (Spink  1960) 
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Table  5:  Major  coin  assemblages  from  the  Silbury  region,  listed  by  Reece  period. 

The  Wiltshire  per  mill  totals  are  taken  from  Moorhead  2001a,  109  and  Moorhead  2001b,  88 


Reece 

Period 

Dates 

Brooke 

Kennet 

Wells 
A  &  B 

Atkinson 

1969 

EH 

2010 

Total 

Per 

Mill 

Wilts. 
Per  Mill 

1 

Pre-AD41 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29.3 

5.4 

2 

41-54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.74 

3 

54-69 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29.3 

2.75 

4 

69-96 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29.3 

11.33 

5 

96-117 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

24.4 

6.68 

6 

117-38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

19.5 

5.5 

7 

138-61 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

19.5 

8.15 

8 

161-80 

4 

1? 

0 

0 

5 

24.4 

5.97 

9 

180-92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.71 

10 

193-222 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14.6 

5.97 

11 

222-35 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9.75 

2.84 

12 

235-60 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

29.3 

3.32 

13 

260-75 

2 

1 

3 

0 

6 

29.3 

131.5 

14 

275-96 

2 

1+1? 

1 

1 

6 

29.3 

90.62 

15 

296-317 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15.74 

16 

317-330 

0 

2  +  1? 

1 

0 

4 

19.5 

38.30 

17 

330-348 

0 

9+1? 

20 

5 

35 

170.7 

280.5 

18 

348-64 

0 

4 

14 

0 

18 

87.8 

85.4 

19 

364-78 

4 

4 

53 

6 

67 

326.8 

218.2 

20 

378-88 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4.88 

6.07 

21 

388-402 

0 

c.  16 

1 

4 

21 

102.4 

69.4 

Total 

53 

42 

94 

16 

205 

1000 

1000 

Unc 

1 

7 

2 

1 

There  is  a  resurgence  of  coin-loss  in  the  4th 
century,  especially  after  AD330.  High  proportions 
of  4th  century  coins  are  normally  found  on  rural 
sites  in  Southern  England,  Wiltshire  being  no 
exception  (Moorhead  2001a  and  2001b).  There  is 
a  peak  in  the  Valentinianic  period  (AD  364-78), 
notably  in  Atkinson’s  excavation  of  Silbury’s  ditch. 
I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  this  Valentinianic  peak, 
prevalent  in  Wiltshire  and  surrounding  counties,  is 
associated  with  official  activity  in  the  region  linked 
to  the  annona  militaris,  but  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  Valentinianic  coins  are  common  on  temple  sites 
(Moorhead  2001a,  225-34;  Moorhead  2001b,  90-95; 
2009, 156-8)  and  this  might  suggest  religious  activity 
at  Silbury  just  after  Julian’s  ‘pagan  revival’  of  AD361- 
3.  The  presence  of  Theodosian  coins  in  the  two  wells 
shows  that  the  Silbury  region  was  receiving  money 
in  the  late  4th,  and  possibly  the  early  5th  century. 
The  coin  assemblages  from  around  Silbury  Hill  are 
an  essential  body  of  evidence  for  identifying  Roman 
presence  in  the  region.  They  provide  chronological 
indicators  and  might  even  suggest  certain  activities 
(notably  religious)  occurring  in  the  Roman  period. 


The  Roman  Pottery,  by  Jane  Timby 

Introduction 

The  following  report  briefly  discusses  two  Roman 


pottery  assemblages  recovered  from  near  Silbury 
Hill;  one  from  the  2010  archaeological  evaluation 
work  on  the  Romano-British  settlement  immediately 
south  of  Silbury  Hill;  the  other  the  assemblage 
recovered  from  the  mound  ditch  found  during  the 
course  of  Professor  R.  J.  Atkinson’s  excavations  in 
1969.  The  final  section  compares  the  main  elements 
of  the  two  assemblages. 

South  of  Silbury  Hill,  2010  evaluation 

The  evaluation  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  some  2002 
sherds  of  pottery  identifiable  as  Roman,  weighing  c 
22  kg  and  with  15.94  EVEs.  There  were  in  addition 
some  352  small  crumbs  (261.5  g),  which  were  not 
classified.  A  summary  of  the  main  ware  types  for 
each  context  can  be  found  summarised  in  Table 
6.  In  general  terms  the  assemblage  was  in  quite 
poor  condition  with  well-fragmented  sherds.  The 
overall  average  sherd  weight  was  just  llg,  lower 
than  average  for  Roman  pottery  which  tends  to  be 
more  robust  and  better  fired.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  examples  of  multiple  sherds  from  single 
vessels.  Roman  pottery  was  recovered  from  seven 
of  the  eight  trenches  investigated,  but  most  of  the 
assemblage  came  from  Trench  1,  which  produced 
81%  of  the  total  assemblage  by  sherd  count. 

Description  of  Roman  pottery 

Although  the  recovered  assemblage  contained 
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Table  6:  Quantified  summary  of  wares  from  the  2010  excavations 


Fabric 

Description 

No 

No% 

Wt 

Wt% 

EVE 

EVE% 

Import 

LEZ  SA 

Central  Gaulish  samian  (Lezoux) 

25 

1.2 

185 

0.8 

23 

1.4 

LGF  SA 

South  Gaulish  samian 

1 

0.0 

23 

0.1 

9 

0.6 

BAT  AM 

Baetican  amphora 

2 

0.1 

44 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

Regional 

ALH  RE 

Alice  Holt  reduced  ware 

3 

0.1 

25 

0.1 

11 

0.7 

DORBB1 

Dorset  black  burnished  ware 

82 

4.1 

504 

2.3 

37 

2.3 

NFO  CC 

New  Forest  colour-coated  ware 

2 

0.1 

11 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NFOPA 

New  Forest  parchment  ware 

1 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

5 

0.3 

NFO  RE? 

New  Forest  reduced  ware 

4 

0.2 

48 

0.2 

7 

0.4 

NFO  RS2 

New  Forest  colour-coated  ware 

48 

2.4 

444.5 

2.0 

33 

2.1 

NFO  WH1 

New  Forest  white  ware 

1 

0.0 

19 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

NFO  WH2 

New  Forest  white  ware 

8 

0.4 

49 

0.2 

13 

0.8 

OVW  WH 

Overwey  whiteware 

3 

0.1 

6 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

OXFRS 

Oxfordshire  colour-coated  ware 

72 

3.6 

301 

1.4 

40 

2.5 

OXF  RSM 

Oxfordshire  colour-coated  ware  (mortaria) 

24 

1.2 

152 

0.7 

5 

0.3 

OXF  WS 

Oxon  white-slipped  ware 

3 

0.1 

37.5 

0.2 

7 

0.4 

ROB  SH 

late  Roman  shelly  ware 

6 

0.3 

29 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

SOW  BB1 

South-west  BB1 

5 

0.2 

29 

0.1 

8 

0.5 

Local 

BUFFSJ 

buff  storage  jar 

1 

0.0 

37 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

sandy 

BW1 

medium  fine  Wiltshire  black  burnished  ware 

237 

11.8 

1535 

6.9 

218 

13.7 

BW2 

misc  black  sandy  wares 

63 

3.1 

661 

3.0 

56 

3.5 

BW3 

sparkling  medium-fine  black  sandy  ware 

15 

0.7 

100 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

BW4 

black  surfaced  with  a  red  core 

203 

10.1 

2709.25 

12.2 

255 

16.0 

BWFMIC 

micaceous  fine  sandy  black  ware 

12 

0.6 

204 

0.9 

32 

2.0 

BWNSY 

brown  sandy 

71 

3.5 

407 

1.8 

63 

4.0 

GYF/GYFSY 

fine  grey  ware/  fine  grey  sandy  ware 

10 

0.5 

45.25 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

GYGLAUC 

glauconitic  sandy  ware 

1 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

GYMIC 

micaceous  grey  ware 

11 

0.5 

64 

0.3 

15 

0.9 

GYREDC 

grey  ware  with  a  red  core 

22 

1.1 

106.5 

0.5 

11 

0.7 

GYSY 

grey  sandy 

269 

13.4 

2552 

11.5 

143 

9.0 

OXIDF 

fine  oxidised  ware 

64 

3.2 

310.75 

1.4 

48 

3.0 

OXIDMIC 

micaceous  oxidised  ware 

4 

0.2 

17 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

OXSJ 

oxidised  hm  storage  jar 

1 

0.0 

203 

0.9 

11 

0.7 

OXIDSY 

oxidised  sandy  ware 

83 

4.1 

406 

1.8 

37 

2.3 

SOWOX 

South-west  oxidised  ware 

37 

1.8 

151 

0.7 

14 

0.9 

SOWRB 

South-west  red  burnished  ware 

1 

0.0 

24 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

SOWWS 

South-west  white-slipped  ware 

59 

2.9 

228.25 

1.0 

17 

1.1 

WILCC? 

Wiltshire  colour-coated  ware 

1 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

WILGL 

Wiltshire  glazed  ware 

1 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

WILOX 

Wiltshire  oxidised  ware 

11 

0.5 

59.5 

0.3 

10 

0.6 

WILRE 

Wiltshire  reduced  ware 

26 

1.3 

188 

0.8 

8 

0.5 

WSGY 

white- slipped  grey  ware 

1 

0.0 

115 

0.5 

14 

0.9 

WSOXID 

white-slipped  oxidised  sandy 

1 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

5 

0.3 

Grog 

BWGROG 

grog-tempered  black  ware 

1 

0.0 

13 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

GR1 

grog-tempered  1 

47 

2.3 

625 

2.8 

117 

7.3 

GR2 

grog-tempered  2 

9 

0.4 

87 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

GR3 

grog-tempered  3 

2 

0.1 

41 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

GR 

grog-tempered  other 

8 

0.4 

171 

0.8 

6 

0.4 

GRSA 

grog  and  sand-tempered 

293 

14.6 

4456.5 

20.1 

284 

17.8 

SAVGT 

Savernake  ware 

136 

6.8 

4609.5 

20.8 

30 

1.9 

Shell 

GYSHELL 

grey  ware  with  shell 

3 

0.1 

31 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

SHELL 

shell-tempered  ware 

7 

0.3 

46 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

Flint 

OXFLSA 

oxidised  sandy  with  flint 

1 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

2002 

100.0 

22130 

100.0 

1594 

100.0 

Misc 

00 

small  crumbs 

352 

216.5 

0 
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several  traded  wares,  it  was  overwhelmingly 
dominated  by  a  diverse  range  of ‘local’  coarsewares, 
most  or  all  of  which  are  likely  to  have  come  from 
the  poorly  documented  Wiltshire  pottery  industry. 
Imported  continental  wares  are  represented  by  24 
sherds  of  samian  and  just  two  sherds  of  Baetican 
amphora  from  southern  Spain.  There  are  no  other 
imported  finewares. 

The  samian  appears  to  be  largely  of  Central 
Gaulish  origin  and  mainly  from  plain  vessels 
although  there  is  a  single  rim  from  a  decorated  bowl 
Drag.  37.  Forms  present  include  cups  Drag.  27  and 
33  and  dishes  Drag.  18/31,  35/6,  31  and  Curie  15.  A 
single  South  Gaulish  sherd,  probably  from  a  Ritt. 
12  flanged  bowl,  came  from  Trench  4.  There  are  no 
stamped  pieces  present. 

Traded  regional  wares  are  moderately  well 
represented  largely  dating  to  the  later  Roman  period. 
These  include  table-wares  from  the  New  Forest  and 
Oxfordshire  kilns,  Dorset  black-burnished  ware 
( DOR  BB 1 ),  South-west  black-burnished  ware  (SOW 
BB 1 ),  Overwey  white  ware  (OVW  WH),  Alice  Holt 
grey  ware  (ALH  RE)  and  late  Roman  shelly  ware 
(ROB  SH)  from  the  Midlands. 

The  black-burnished  wares  contribute  3.5%  by 
count  to  the  total  assemblage  and  include  examples 
of  early-mid  Roman  flat-rim  bowls,  later  Roman  jars 
decorated  with  oblique  lattice,  plain-sided  dishes 
and  flanged-rim  conical  bowls.  Effectively  these  span 
the  2nd  to  later  3rd-  4th  centuries  in  date.  There  are 
no  examples  of  grooved-rim  bowls  more  typical  of 
the  later  2nd-3rd  centuries,  but  the  assemblage  is 
moderately  small. 

Products  of  the  Oxfordshire  industry  account  for 
3.95%  of  the  assemblage  and  are  mainly  colour-coated 
and  white-slipped  oxidised  wares  typically  dating 
from  the  mid  3rd  century  onwards.  The  colour- 
coated  wares  include  several  sherds  of  mortaria 
although  only  one  rim,  (Young  1977,  form  C100); 
one  sherd  of  a  barbotine  scale  decorated  beaker,  a 
flanged  cup  (ibid)  C5 1  and  some  fragmentary  rims  of 
bowls  probably  (ibid)  forms  C68  and  C81.  The  three 
white-slipped  sherds  are  all  from  mortaria. 

New  Forest  wares  account  for  2.5%  of  the 
assemblage  and  are  again  typical  of  the  later  Roman 
period.  Again  most  of  the  wares  are  colour-coated 
types  (NFO  CC;  NFO  RS2;  NFO  WH2),  with 
examples  of  bowls  (Fulford  1975)  types  67,  jars 
(ibid)  type  97  and  beakers,  probably  type  30.  One 
bowl  from  context  (91058)  has  a  graffito  scratched 
just  below  the  rim  (Figure  13,  no. 13).  There  are 
one  or  two  possible  grey  wares  although  these  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  other  grey  ware  and  a 


single  parchment  ware  bowl  (NFO  PA)  (ibid)  form 
90  dating  to  the  4th  century. 

Other  imports  are  less  well  represented  with  just 
three  sherds  of  Overwey  (Tilford)  white  ware,  all 
with  a  ridged  surface,  three  possible  sherds  of  Alice 
Holt  grey  ware  and  six  sherds  of  Midlands  shelly 
ware,  none  featured.  This  latter  ware  is  of  some 
significance  as  it  is  likely  to  date  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  4th  century  or  later. 

The  local  wares  are  quite  diverse  but  some  of  the 
more  distinctive  components  can  be  highlighted. 
Savernake  ware  (SAV  GT),  known  in  particular  for 
its  large  handmade  storage  jars,  accounts  for  5.4% 
of  the  assemblage.  These  were  largely  made  in  the 
1st  and  2nd-centuries  AD.  South-west  oxidised  and 
white-slipped  oxidised  wares  (SOW  WS)  account 
for  a  further  3.9%  with  examples  of  jars  and  beakers 
(Figure  13,  no. 3)  probably  largely  dating  to  the  2nd- 
3rd  centuries.  A  wheel-made  black  sandy  ware,  well 
documented  from  Cirencester  (Rigby  1982,  fabric 
5),  and  probably  from  a  Wiltshire  source  accounts 
for  9.5%  of  the  assemblage.  This  ware  appears  to 
largely  date  to  the  Neronian  to  mid  2nd  century  and 
was  used  to  make  jars,  bowls,  beakers  and  lids  often 
with  a  burnished  finish  and  occasionally  decorated 
with  a  burnished  line  lattice  (Figure  13,  nos.  4,  7, 
8,  9).  The  Wiltshire  industries  are  known  for  their 
more  exotic  experimental  wares  in  the  early  2nd 
century  which  include  moulded  copies  of  samian, 
colour-coated,  mica-slipped  and  glazed  wares.  Only 
two  small  sherds  could  be  identified  here:  one  of 
Wiltshire  colour-coated  ware  from  Trench  5;  the 
other  a  Roman  glazed  ware  from  Trench  1. 

In  terms  of  forms  (Table  7)  the  assemblage  is 
dominated  by  jars  which  account  for  around  69.1%  of 
the  assemblage  by  EVE.  Of  this  storage  jars  account 
for  1.5%.  Bowls  and  dishes  collectively  account  for 
20%  of  which  4.8%  are  fine  wares  (samian  or  colour- 
coated  wares).  Drinking  vessels  (beaker,  tankards) 
account  for  3.4%  whilst  liquid  dispensers  (jugs, 
flasks,  flagons)  account  for  2%.  Other  forms  include 
mortaria  and  lids,  both  less  than  1%.  A  small  number 
of  fine  ware  cups  are  present  but  not  as  rims. 

Distribution 

Trench  1 

Most  of  the  pottery  came  from  Trench  1,  a  total 
2033  sherds  weighing  just  below  20  kg.  Sherds  were 
recovered  from  20  contexts  with  the  individual 
quantities  ranging  from  3  pieces  to  a  maximum  of 
545  from  (91027).  The  trench  was  located  to  intercept 
ditch  91083  (enclosure  9003)  and  this  produced  a 
particularly  large  assemblage  of  1 173  sherds  (13,968 
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Fig.  13  Roman  pottery  from  2010  evaluation:  1  Jar.  Fabric:  Sandy  ware  with  sparse  grog  ( GRSA ).  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083,  cut 
91042  (91043);  2  Necked,  cordoned  jar  with  a  cannated  body.  Decorated  with  a  burnished  line  lattice.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware 
(BW4).  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083,  cut  91042  (91043);  3  Cornice  rim  beaker.  Fabric:  SO  W  I  VS.  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083,  cut  91042 
(91043);  4  Everted  rim  jar /beaker  decorated  with  an  acute  burnished  line  lattice.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  (BW1).  Trench  1.  Ditch 
91083,  cut  91042  (91043);  5  Everted  rim  jar.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  (BW4).  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083,  cut  91013  (91004);  6 
Bowl.  Fabric:  fine  grey  sandy  ware  (GYSYF).  Trench  1. Ditch  91083,  cut  91013  (91004);  7  Flat-rim  bowl.  Fabric:  black  sandy 
ware  (BW1).  Trench  1. Ditch  91083,  cut  91013  (91004);  8  Bowl  decorated  on  the  interior  and  exterior  with  burnished  line  lattice. 
Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  ( BIV1 ).  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083  (91019);  9  Lid.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  (BW1).  Trench  1.  Ditch 
91083  (91019);  10  Base  with  an  inscribed  graffito  or  signature  made  before  firing.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  ( BW4 ).  Trench  1. 
Ditch  91083  (91019).  SF.  3562;  11  Flask.  Fabric:  fine  grey  sandy  ware  (GYFSY).  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083  (91019);  12  Bowl  with 
a  rounded,  thickened  rim  and  lattice  decoration.  Fabric:  brown  sandy  ware  (BWNSY)  with  a  white  slip.  Trench  1.  Ditch  91083 
(91019);  13  Bowl,  Fulford  (1975)  type  67  with  an  incised  post-firing  graffiti  below  the  rim.  Fabric:  NFO  RS  2.  Trench  1,  context 
(91058);  14  Storage  jar  with  a  thumbed  rim,  pierced  before  firing.  Internal  incised  X  made  before  firing.  Fabric:  oxidised  sandy 
ware  with  grog  (OXSJ).  Trench  1.  Well  9006,  cut  91008  (91037);  15  Everted  rim  jar.  Fabric:  black  sandy  ware  (BW4).  Trench 
3.  Ditch  93008  (93007);  16  Everted  rim  jar.  Fabric:  sandy  ware  with  sparse  grog/  day  pellets  (GR1).  Trench  3.  Ditch  93008 
(93006);  1 7  Flanged  beaded  rim  dish.  Fabric:  sandy  ware  with  sparse  grog /  clay  pellets  (GR1) 
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Table  7:  Summary  of  main  forms  from  Later  Silbury 
(2010)  and  Silbury  Hill  ditch  assemblage  (1969) 


Later  Silbury 

Atkinson 

Form 

Eve 

%  Eve 

Eve 

%  Eve 

Jar 

1211 

67.6 

2371 

45.7 

Storage  jar 

26 

1.5 

97 

1.9 

jar/beaker 

52 

2.9 

0 

0.0 

jar/bowl 

33 

1.8 

0 

0.0 

dish:  fineware 

14 

0.8 

37 

0.7 

dish:  coarseware 

29 

1.6 

599 

11.5 

fish  dish 

0 

0.0 

10 

0.2 

bowl:  fineware 

72 

4.0 

413 

8.0 

bowl:  coarseware 

243 

13.6 

741 

14.3 

beaker 

55 

3.1 

548 

10.6 

tankard 

5 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

cup 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

flagon/jug/ flask 

35 

2.0 

239 

4.6 

mortaria 

7 

0.4 

129 

2.5 

lid 

10 

0.6 

8 

0.2 

TOTAL 

1792 

100.0 

5192 

100.0 

g)  (Figure  13,  nos.  1-12).  It  also  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  feature  in  this  trench  with  the  bulk  of  the 
wares  likely  to  date  to  the  2nd  and  perhaps  the  3rd 
centuries  but  with  some  4th-century  sherds  from  the 
uppermost  levels  in  some  segments  (e.g.  91004  with 
two  New  Forest  sherds).  Of  note  is  a  black  sandy  ware 
base  with  an  illiterate  maker’s  mark  made  before 
firing  from  context  91010  (SF  3562)  (Figure  13,  no. 
10).  As  most  of  the  wares  are  local  and  the  number 
of  diagnostic  featured  sherds  extremely  limited  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  whether  or  not  there  is  a  3rd- 
century  component  to  the  assemblage.  One  anomaly 
is  a  sherd  of  OXF  RS  and  a  plain-walled  dish  in  SOW 
BB1  from  (91035).  The  former  cannot  date  to  before 
the  mid  3rd  century,  whilst  the  latter  is  also  likely  to 
be  later  2nd-3rd  century,  and  the  sherds  are  either 
intrusive  or  the  feature  contains  a  particularly  high 
level  of  redeposited  material. 

Parallel  ditch  91084  failed  to  produce  any  pottery 
which  seems  odd  if  it  was  indeed  contemporary 
with  ditch  91083.  Three  indeterminate  sherds  of 
Roman  date  came  from  posthole  91036.  Layer  91030, 
stratigraphically  below  the  ditch,  produced  1 8  small 
sherds  including  a  barbotine  dot  decorated  greyware 
suggesting  a  later  1st  or  early  2nd-century  date  for 
this  deposit. 

The  second  main  feature  within  this  trench, 
well  9006,  also  produced  a  large  assemblage  of  483 
sherds,  297 1 .75  g.  Of  interest  is  that  the  group  shows 
a  much  higher  level  of  sherd  fragmentation  with  an 
average  of  6  g  suggesting  a  backfill  of  material  that 
has  seen  a  history  of  disturbance.  The  latest  material 


(fabric  ROB  SH)  indicates  a  later  4th  -century7  date 
of  abandonment  for  this  feature.  It  also  has  a  marked 
presence  of  later  Roman  colour-coated  wares  and 
two  sherds  of  Tilford  ware.  Of  note  is  a  handmade, 
oxidised  storage  jar  of  unknown  provenance  with  a 
thumbed  rim  and  piercings  through  the  neck  (Figure 
13,  no.  14). 

The  only  other  feature  on  this  trench  to  produce 
pottery  is  irregular  cut  91047  which  also  appears  to 
be  late  Roman  in  date.  A  join  between  a  New  Forest 
decorated  beaker  from  this  cut  with  a  sherd  in  layer 
91012  in  the  well  may  suggest  the  two  features  are 
linked.  Possible  sherds  from  the  same  ribbed  grey 
ware  vessel  were  also  observed  in  contexts  91027, 
91033  and  91037  within  the  well  fill. 

The  topsoil  and  colluvial  layers  (91001,  91003) 
produced  a  total  304  sherds  with  a  terminus  post  quern 
of  post-medieval  for  the  topsoil  and  4th  century7  for 
the  colluvial  layer.  This  material  had  an  average 
sherd  size  of  7.8g  -  lower  than  the  assemblage  from 
ditch  91083  but  higher  than  that  from  the  well. 

Trench  2 

Trench  2  produced  just  28  sherds,  211  g.  Ditch 
92005,  part  of  enclosure  9004  produced  eight 
sherds,  all  local  and  all  potentially  of  2nd-century 
date.  Ditch  92003  with  nine  sherds  had  two  sherds 
of  Oxfordshire  colour-coated  ware  from  the  upper 
fill  indicating  a  date  after  the  mid  3rd  century.  The 
only  other  pottery  from  this  trench  came  from  92006 
which  include  a  sherd  of  Central  Gaulish  samian 
dish  (Drag.  31)  that  could  suggest  a  2nd-centurv  in 
date.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  samian  was 
often  curated  with  sherds  featuring  throughout  the 
Roman  period  and  thus  dating  based  on  a  single 
sherd  should  be  treated  with  caution. 

Trench  3 

Trench  3  produced  96  sherds,  95  of  which  came 
from  ditch  93008  (Figure  13,  nos.  15-17).  The  only 
imports  are  five  sherds  of  Central  Gaulish  samian 
and  most  of  the  local  coarse  wares  would  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  a  2nd  century  or  slightly  later  date. 
The  grog-tempered  wares  may  belong  to  the  later 
Roman  Hampshire  grog-tempered  tradition. 

Trench  4 

The  two  ditch  features  in  Trench  4  produced  just 
56  sherds  with  a  further  20  sherds  from  the  topsoil/ 
subsoil.  Most  of  the  sherds  came  from  ditch  94005 
with  just  five  sherds  from  94006.  Although  ditch 
94005  had  a  sherd  of  lst-century  South  Gaulish 
samian  the  presence  of  later  sherds  of  Central 
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Gaulish  ware  and  a  sherd  of  DOR  BB1  flat-rimmed 
dish  or  bowl  suggest  a  date  in  the  early-mid  2nd 
century  at  the  earliest.  Ditch  94006  seems  to  be  of 
similar  date.  The  topsoil  and  subsoil  contained  4th- 
century  sherds. 

Trench  5 

A  larger  assemblage  of  208  sherds,  1039.5  g  came 
from  this  trench  but  the  sherds  are  generally  quite 
degraded  with  an  overall  average  sherd  weight  of  just 
5g.  Most  of  the  pottery,  179  sherds,  came  from  the 
foundation  trench  and  this  has  a  later  4th  century 
tpq.  Feature  95008  cut  into  the  weathered  chalk  and 
interpreted  as  a  periglacial  feature,  produced  two 
sherds  of  Roman  pottery  from  its  fill,  probably  of 
2nd  or  3rd  -  century  date. 

Trench  7 

A  single  local  grey  ware  jar  rim  (SF  37003)  was 
recovered  from  the  alluvial  deposit  97014. 

Trench  8 

Trench  8  produced  28  sherds  (326.25  g)  of  which  19 
came  from  gravel  layers  98003/  98016.  Seventeen 
of  these  sherds  are  SAV  GT  from  98003  and  thus 
could  potentially  be  of  1st  or  2nd  century  date.  The 
five  sherds  from  the  slumped  bank  are  probably  2nd 
century  with  further  SAV  GT  and  a  sherd  of  Central 
Gaulish  samian. 

Summary  of  2010  pottery 

The  2010  work  produced  a  moderately  large 
assemblage  of  Roman  pottery,  which  seems  to 
indicate  activity  in  the  locality  from  the  early-mid 
2nd  century  through  to  the  later  4th  century  or 
beyond.  The  pottery  distribution  is  very  uneven  with 
66%  of  the  complete  assemblage  coming  from  just 
two  features:  a  ditch  and  well  in  Trench  1. 

The  nature  of  the  assemblage  with  its 
overwhelming  dominance  of  local  wares  and  a 
remarkably  limited  repertoire  of  forms,  as  evidenced 
from  the  surviving  rims  which  are  heavily  biased 
towards  non-diagnostic  jars,  means  that  precise 
dating  is  a  little  difficult.  Samian  only  makes  up  less 
than  1%  of  the  assemblage  and  this  with  the  general 
lack  of  other  continental  imported  wares  and  imports 
from  the  earlier  Roman  period  would  suggest  a 
settlement  of  moderately  low  status,  certainly  in  the 
early-mid  Roman  period.  By  the  later  Roman  period 
the  settlement  is  getting  a  slightly  more  diverse  range 
of  material  drawing  in  various  regional  imports  but 
again  these  are  quite  modest. 


Silbury  Hill  1969  excavations 

The  material  from  the  Silbury  Hill  1969  excavations 
was  analysed  as  part  of  the  Later  Silbury  Project 
because  it  was  only  located  after  the  end  of  the 
Silbury  Hill  Conservation  Project.  A  section  cut 
across  the  ditch  of  the  Silbury  Hill  mound  on  the 
south  side  in  1969  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  6295 
sherds  of  Roman  pottery  weighing  c  59.5  kg  and 
with  49.46  EVEs.  A  quantified  summary  of  the  wares 
can  be  found  in  Table  8.  The  pottery  is  recorded  as 
coming  from  the  upper  level  of  the  ditch  associated 
with  late  Roman  coins  and  small  finds  and  a  small 
quantity  of  building  material.  The  featured  sherds 
were  the  subject  of  an  undergraduate  thesis  by 
Farley  (1971). 

Description  of  the  pottery 

The  recorded  assemblage  from  the  ditch,  whilst 
containing  wares  spanning  the  2nd  to  later  4th 
century  or  beyond,  appears  to  mainly  date  to  the  later 
Roman  period.  The  assemblage  is  quite  fragmented 
with  an  overall  average  sherd  size  of  9.5  g.  Continental 
imports  are  limited  to  29  sherds  of  samian,  most  of 
which  are  Central  Gaulish  sherds  with  a  few  possible 
East  Gaulish  pieces.  These  are  very  fragmentary  and 
account  for  0.4  by  count  but  only  0.1%  by  weight. 
There  are  just  two  decorated  sherds  present  (Drag. 
37  and  30/37);  the  remainder  are  plain  and  include 
examples  of  bowls  /  dishes  Drag.  31,  79/80  and  cups 
33.  Several  regional  imports  are  present  including 
Alice  Holt  grey  ware  jars,  mainly  larger  storage 
vessels;  Dorset  black-burnished  ware  (including 
a  bowl  with  a  post-firing  graffito  (Figure  14,  no. 
18));  various  New  Forest  and  Oxfordshire  products, 
Overwey  (Tilford)  white  ware  and  late  Roman  shelly 
ware.  Collectively  the  New  Forest  wares  account 
for  4.9%  by  count  of  the  assemblage  and  comprise 
various  colour-coated  bowls,  dishes,  beakers,  flasks 
and  jars  (Fulford  1975  types:  27,  30,  59,  60,  61,  63, 
67,  67/8,  69?,  82,  miscellaneous  bowls);  parchment 
wares  (ibid,  types  90)  and  grey  wares  including 
jugs  (types  8,  20)  and  jars.  Several  of  the  vessels 
are  decorated  with  stamped,  painted,  barbotine  or 
rouletted  designs.  Of  particular  note  is  the  absence 
of  mortaria.  A  large,  grey,  sandy  ware  storage  jar 
with  a  pierced  neck  (Figure  14,  no.  20)  may  be  a 
New  Forest  product.  Oxfordshire  wares  account 
for  4.4%  by  count  with  colour-coated  wares,  white 
wares,  white-slipped  wares  and  a  single  parchment 
ware  bowl  (Young  1977,  P24).  There  are  a  significant 
number  of  mortaria  present  with  examples  of 
Young  (1977)  forms  M22  (white-ware)  and  C97, 
100  (colour-coated  ware)  and  WC7  (white-slipped 
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Table  8:  Quantified  summary  of  wares  from  1969  ditch  assemblage 


Fabric  code 

Description 

No 

No  % 

Wt 

Wt  %  EVE  EVE  % 

Imports 

LEZ  SA 

Central  Gaulish  samian 

26 

0.4 

82 

0.1 

10 

0.2 

EGSAM 

?East  Gaulish  samian 

3 

0.0 

8 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

Regional 

ALH  RE 

Alice  Holt  grey  ware 

26 

0.4 

787 

1.3 

56 

1.1 

DOR  BB1 

Dorset  black  burnished  ware 

397 

6.3 

4531 

7.6 

766 

15.5 

NFO  CC 

New  Forest  colour-coated 

6 

0.1 

144.5 

0.2 

25 

0.5 

NFOPA 

New  Forest  parchment  ware 

20 

0.3 

222 

0.4 

17 

0.3 

NFO  RS2 

New  Forest  colour-coated 

243 

3.9 

2210.5 

3.7 

348 

7.0 

NFO  RE 

New  Forest  grey  ware 

14 

0.2 

193 

0.3 

36 

0.7 

NFO  RESJ 

grey  sandy  hm  storage  jar 

82 

1.3 

3669 

6.2 

34 

0.7 

NFO  WH2 

New  Forest  colour-coated 

24 

0.4 

106 

0.2 

5 

0.1 

OVW  WH 

Overwey  white  ware 

6 

0.1 

30 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

OXFPA 

Oxon  parchment  ware 

1 

0.0 

18 

0.0 

11 

0.2 

OXFRS 

Oxon  colour-coated  ware 

209 

3.3 

2116.5 

3.6 

341 

6.9 

OXFRS  (M) 

Oxon  colour-coated  mortaria 

46 

0.7 

598 

1.0 

59 

1.2 

OXF  WH 

Oxon  whiteware 

4 

0.1 

7 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

OXF  WH(M) 

Oxon  white  ware  mortaria 

12 

0.2 

604 

1.0 

69 

1.4 

OXF  WS  (M) 

Oxon  white-slipped  mortaria 

4 

0.1 

111 

0.2 

1 

0.0 

ROBSH 

late  Roman  shelly  ware 

23 

0.4 

204 

0.3 

23 

0.5 

Local 

BSGY 

black-slipped  grey  sandy 

22 

0.3 

431 

0.7 

83 

1.7 

sandy 

BSOXID 

black-slipped  oxidised  sandy 

61 

1.0 

667 

1.1 

90 

1.8 

BW 

misc  black  sandy  wares 

2623 

41.7 

19550 

32.9 

1927 

39.0 

BWF 

fine  black  ware 

4 

0.1 

15 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

BWFMIC 

micaceous  fine  black  ware 

3 

0.0 

18 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

BWNSY 

brown  sandy 

5 

0.1 

65 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

CREAM 

cream  sandy 

1 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

GREY 

misc  grey  sandy  ware 

1105 

17.6 

6201 

10.4 

410 

8.3 

GYF 

fine  grey  ware 

1 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

12 

0.2 

GYFMIC 

fine  grey  micaceous  ware 

15 

0.2 

122 

0.2 

12 

0.2 

OXID 

miscellaneous  oxidised 

590 

9.4 

2705 

4.5 

224 

4.5 

OXIDF 

fine  oxidised  ware 

3 

0.0 

20 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

OXIDMIC 

micaceous  oxidised  ware 

1 

0.0 

22 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

OXSJ 

hm  oxidised  storage  jar 

35 

0.6 

1287 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

PNKSY 

pink  sandy  ware 

1 

0.0 

13 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

SOWOX 

South-west  oxidised  ware 

177 

2.8 

984.5 

1.7 

112 

2.3 

SOWRB 

South-west  red-burnished  oxid 

4 

0.1 

14 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

SOW  RE 

South-west  reduced  ware 

16 

0.3 

116 

0.2 

17 

0.3 

SOW  WS 

South-west  white-slipped 

26 

0.4 

231 

0.4 

19 

0.4 

WILOX 

Wilts  oxidised  sandy 

3 

0.0 

22 

0.0 

3 

0.1 

WILRE 

Wilts  grey  sandy  ware 

38 

0.6 

416 

0.7 

57 

1.2 

WIL  REF 

Wilts  fine  grey  ware 

201 

3.2 

1550 

2.6 

39 

0.8 

WSGY 

white-slipped  grey  ware 

10 

0.2 

59 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

WSOXID 

white-slipped  oxidised  ware 

5 

0.1 

45 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

Grog 

BWGR 

black  grog-tempered 

17 

0.3 

212 

0.4 

10 

0.2 

GROG 

hm  grog-tempered 

14 

0.2 

960 

1.6 

25 

0.5 

GRSA 

grog  and  sand-tempered 

4 

0.1 

76 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

SAV  GT 

Savernake  ware 

156 

2.5 

7933 

13.3 

58 

1.2 

WIL  GR 

Wilts  grog-tempered 

3 

0.0 

58 

0.1 

20 

0.4 

Calcareous 

BWSACA 

sandy  &  calcareous  black  ware 

2 

0.0 

15 

0.0 

12 

0.2 

GYSHELL 

grey  shell-tempered 

1 

0.0 

13 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

SHELL 

shelly  ware 

1 

0.0 

4 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

Flint 

FLINT 

flint-tempered 

1 

0.0 

13 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

TOTAL 

6295 

100 

59485 

100 

4946 

100 
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Fig.  14  Roman  pottery  from  1969  Silbury  Hill  ditch  excavation: 

18  Flanged  rim  conical  bowl.  Four  incisions  made  on  the  rim  after  firing.  Fabric:  DOR  BB1.  South  ditch,  section  2  (1231); 

19  Handmade  storage  jar  with  a  ‘crenellated’  rim.  Crude  herring-bone  linear  impressions  on  the  upper  rim  surface.  Fabric:  GROG 

(oxidised).  South  ditch  topsoil,  south  bank  (1112); 

20  Handmade  storage  jar  with  at  least  two  pre-firing  holes  through  the  neck.  Grey  in  colour.  Possibly  a  New  Forest  grey  ware. 

South  ditch  section  2,  chalky  midden  (1227); 

21  Storage  jar.  Irregular  rim  with  diagonal  slashes  and  a  flattened  rim  with  linear  impressions  from  flat  edged  tool.  Deep  finger 

depressions  around  the  neck.  Fabric:  GROG  (oxidised).  SF323.  South  ditch,  section  2c 


ware).  The  colour-coated  wares  include  beaker  (ibid. 
forms  C22,  C23)  and  various  bowls  and  dishes,  many 
with  stamped  decoration  (ibid.  C47,  C51,  C68,  C71, 
C75,  C78,  C81,  C83  and  C84).  Of  particular  note  are 
several  sherds  from  large  grog-tempered  storage 
jars  with  crude  decoration  /  manufacturing  details 
(Figure  14,  nos.  21-2). 

In  terms  of  the  vessel  range  (Table  7)  jars 
dominate  a  47.1%  eve,  of  which  1.5%  are  storage  jars, 
followed  by  bowls  at  22.4%.  Dishes  and  beakers  are 
also  moderately  well  represented  at  12.3%  and  10.6% 
respectively.  Mortaria  are  present  and  are  exclusively 
from  the  Oxfordshire  kilns.  Other  vessels  include  a 
small  number  for  dispensing  liquids  (jugs/  flagons), 
and  a  single  lid  and  oval  fish-dish. 

General  discussion 

Antiquarian  excavations  adjacent  to  Silbury  Hill 
investigated  at  least  two  wells  and  two  middens  which 
produced  late  Roman  coins  and  pottery  apparently 
including  Oxfordshire  and  New  Forest  colour-coated 
wares,  mortaria,  a  large  variety  of  coarse  wares 
and  three  massive  pitcher  handles  which  may  be 
amphorae  (Wilkinson  1869;  Brooke  and  Cunnington 


1897;  Brooke  1910).  The  1969  excavations  through 
the  south  side  of  the  ditch  similarly  produced  a  large 
very  late  Roman  assemblage,  probably  a  midden, 
whilst  the  more  recent  work  has  indicated  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  rural  settlement  probably 
established  in  the  early-middle  years  of  the  2nd 
century  continuing  through  to  the  4th  century. 

One  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  1969 
assemblage  from  the  ditch  is  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  suggest  a  shrine  or  a  mansio  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
road  which  runs  past  the  mound.  A  comparison  of 
the  forms  from  the  2010  and  1969  assemblages  (Table 
7)  shows  some  differences.  The  2010  assemblage  has 
a  higher  incidence  of  jar  forms  67.6%  EVE  compared 
to  45.7%.  Coarse  ware  bowls,  the  second  commonest 
form,  are  approximately  the  same  13.6%  compared 
to  14.3%  but  the  incidence  of  fine  ware  bowls  from 
the  1969  excavations  is  twice  as  much  higher,  8% 
compared  to  4%.  The  number  of  beakers  is  also 
noticeably  higher  from  the  1969  excavations  at  10.6% 
compared  to  just  3.1%  and  the  presence  of  dispensing 
vessels  and  mortaria  more  marked.  Although 
there  are  chronological  differences  between  the 
two  groups,  greater  emphasis  on  finer  wares  and 
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Table  9:  Comparison  of  assemblages  from  selected  sites 

Later  Silbury  Silbury  1969 


IMPORTS  SAMIAN 

1.2 

0.4 

ARG  CC 

nr 

nr 

CNGBS 

nr 

nr 

KOLCC 

nr 

nr 

MOSBS 

nr 

nr 

BAT  AM 

0.1 

nr 

CAD  AM 

nr 

nr 

GAL  AM 

nr 

nr 

REGIONAL  ALH  RE 

0.1 

0.4 

DOR/SOW  BB1 

4.3 

6.3 

LNVCC 

nr 

nr 

New  Forest  (all) 

3 

4.9 

OVW  WH 

0.1 

0.1 

OXFORD  (all) 

4.9 

4.4 

ROB  SH 

0.3 

0.4 

SVW  OX 

nr 

nr 

LOCAL  SAV  GT 

6.8 

2.5 

Other 

79.2 

80.6 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

drinking  vessels  might  point  to  a  more  specialised 
assemblage,  perhaps  indicative  of  a  higher  status 
establishment.  In  terms  of  the  sources  of  wares 
supplied  to  Silbury  the  2010  and  1969  assemblages 
are  very  similar  (Table  9).  The  very  late  chronology  of 
the  1969  assemblage  is  also  of  note  and  the  presence 
of  the  unusual  large  grog-tempered  storage  jars  also 
highlights  the  group  as  being  of  some  interest.  There 
is  clearly  a  late  tradition  of  large  jars  as  seen  in  the 
New  Forest  examples  and  within  the  Alice  Holt 
repertoire.  A  broadly  comparable  group  of  material 
to  the  1969  assemblage  was  found  near  Durrington 
Walls  (Swan  1971)  which  similarly  produced  a  range 
of  New  Forest  and  Oxford  products  and  various  large 
storage  jars  and  late  grog-tempered  wares. 

Several  other  rural  settlements  comparable  to 
that  at  Silbury  Hill  in  terms  of  broad  chronology  and 
pottery  have  been  investigated  in  the  general  area, 
for  example,  Chapperton  Down  (Malim  and  Martin 
2007),  Butterfield  Down,  (Rawlings  and  Fitzpatrick 
1996)  Maddington  Farm,  Shrewton  (McKinley  and 
Heaton  1996)  and  Figheldean  (Graham  and  Newman 
1993).  All  these  assemblages,  like  the  Silbury  groups, 
show  very  low  incidences  of  imported  wares  in  the 
form  of  samian,  other  fine  wares  or  amphorae  (Table 
9).  Traded  wares  are  largely  confined  to  Dorset  black 
burnished  wares  and  products  of  the  New  Forest  and 
Oxfordshire  industries  and  collectively  make  up 
around  18-20%  of  the  assemblages  by  sherd  count. 
The  only  site  which  may  differ  is  Atworth  Roman 
villa  with  a  slightly  higher  incidence  of  samian  and 
range  of  other  imported  wares  (Timby  2008). 


Groundwell 

Atworth 

Swindon 

Shrewton 

Butterfield 

1.9 

3 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

★ 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

★ 

★ 

nr 

nr 

★ 

0.4 

* 

nr 

nr 

★ 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

0.3 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

nr 

12.2 

13 

11.4 

13 

12 

★ 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

0.3 

★ 

0.2 

3.7 

4.3 

0.2 

★ 

0.1 

nr 

nr 

4 

i 

1.6 

3.5 

2.1 

1.9 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

0.1 

★ 

nr 

nr 

nr 

2.6 

1.5 

4.5 

* 

★ 

76 

81.5 

81.1 

78.9 

80.7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  Post-Roman  Pottery, 
by  Duncan  H.  Brown 

A  total  of  twenty  sherds  of  pottery,  weighing 
152  grams,  was  recovered  from  six  contexts.  The 
catalogue  of  types  present  in  each  context  is  shown 
in  Table  10.  A  terminus  post  quem  (TPQ)  for  each 
context  is  provided,  based  on  the  earliest  date  for 
the  latest  piece  present.  The  date  range  for  each  ware 
type  is  also  shown. 

Nineteen  sherds  are  post-medieval  and  the  single 
medieval  sherd  is  an  abraded  fragment  mixed  in  with 
later  material.  It  is  highly  likely  that  all  these  finds 
are  redeposited. 

Context  98999  (unstratified  surface  finds) 
produced  a  single  sherd  of  Newbury  A-B  type  ware. 
This  is  a  local  product  made  along  the  Kennet  valley 
and  around  Savernake  and  occurring  in  settlements 
all  over  that  area  (Vince  etal.  1997).  This  fragment  is 
abraded  and  formless  but  the  most  common  vessel 
type  is  usually  a  jar/cooking  pot.  In  the  same  context 
is  an  abraded  base  fragment  from  a  Bartmann-type 
stoneware  jug,  probably  in  Frechen  (rather  than 
English)  stoneware.  A  find  of  this  type  is  not  unusual 
anywhere  in  England.  Context  98002  produced  the 
only  other  non-local  product  in  the  form  of  two 
base  sherds  from  a  whiteware  mug  with  a  brown 
external  lead  glaze  and  an  internal  green  lead  glaze. 
This  is  probably  Surrey-Hampshire  Border  ware 
(Pearce  1992). 

All  the  sherds  in  this  assemblage  are  relatively 
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Table  10:  Quantities  of  post-Roman  pottery  by  context  and  ware  type 


context 

TPQ 

ware  type 

earliest 

date 

latest 

date 

Weight 

(g) 

sherd 

count 

vessel  type 

91001 

1600 

Verwood 

1600 

1900 

4 

1 

unidentified 

96001 

1500 

Late  med  /  post-med  sandy 

1500 

1600 

17 

1 

jug 

96002 

1600 

Post-medieval  sandy 

1600 

1800 

5 

1 

unidentified 

96003 

1600 

Post-medieval  sandy 

1600 

1800 

14 

4 

unidentified 

96011 

1600 

Post-medieval  redware 

1600 

1800 

8 

3 

unidentified 

96011 

1600 

Post-medieval  sandy 

1500 

1700 

3 

1 

unidentified 

98002 

1500 

Surrey-Hants  Border  type 

1500 

1700 

7 

2 

mug 

98999 

1600 

Verwood 

1600 

1900 

47 

1 

unidentified 

98999 

1600 

Post-medieval  redware 

1550 

1700 

24 

4 

unidentified 

98999 

1600 

Frechen  stoneware 

1550 

1700 

16 

1 

jug 

98999 

1600 

Newbury  A-B  type  ware 

1200 

1400 

7 

1 

unidentified 

Totals 

152 

19 

small  and  abraded,  almost  certainly  due  to  cultivation 
and  were  perhaps  deposited  through  a  manuring 
process.  They  are  mainly  of  local  origin  and  are 
typical  of  a  post-medieval  assemblage  in  this  area. 

The  Ceramic  Building  Material, 
Fired  Clay  and  Stone, 
by  Kayt  Marter  Brown 

A  small  quantity  of  ceramic  building  material, 
fired  clay  and  stone  was  recovered.  Further  detail 
can  be  found  within  the  assessment  report  (Crosby 
and  Hembrey,  forthcoming).  The  ceramic  building 
material  (26  fragments,  65 lg)  comprised  small, 
abraded  fragments  of  both  Romano-British  and 
post-Roman  date.  The  only  diagnostic  Romano- 
British  types  were  two  box-flue  pieces  with  combed 
keying,  and  two  brick  fragments  which  may  derive 
from  one  of  the  smaller  brick  types  such  as  bessalis 
(Brodribb  1987, 34-63).  These  fragments  occurred  in 
a  range  of  sandy  fabrics  and  a  coarse  grog-tempered 
fabric,  similar,  but  not  directly  comparable  to  a 
small  Romano-British  assemblage  from  south¬ 
east  of  Silbury  Hill  (Seager  Smith  1996,  39-40). 
The  remainder  of  the  Romano-British  assemblage 
consists  of  flat  pieces  and  unidentifiable  fragments. 
Fired  clay  (141  fragments,  1103g)  was  amorphous 
in  character,  unoxidised  and  probably  derived  from 


hearth  linings.  The  stone  assemblage  (44  pieces) 
included  two  worked  pieces;  a  saddle  quern  fragment 
in  a  quartz  conglomerate  and  an  incomplete 
Brownstone  roof  tile,  the  latter  being  commonly 
used  during  the  Romano-British  period  (Morley 
and  Wilson  forthcoming). 

The  slag  and  related  materials, 
by  Matt  Phelps 

The  excavations  recovered  4.7kg  of  slag  and  related 
material  (Table  11).  Further  detail  can  be  found 
within  the  assessment  report  (Crosby  and  Hembrey, 
forthcoming).  The  material  included  a  range  of 
materials  that  cannot  be  categorically  linked  with 
any  particular  metalworking  process  (fuel  ash  slag, 
hearth  lining,  undiagnostic  ironworking  slags,  etc). 
Nevertheless,  none  of  the  material  suggests  the 
working  of  non-ferrous  metals,  the  absence  of  any 
iron  smelting  slags  and  the  presence  of  smithing 
hearth  bottoms  (SHBs)  and  hammerscale  indicate 
that  iron  smithing  took  place  within  (or  close  to) 
the  areas  excavated.  Most  of  the  hammerscale  was 
recovered  from  91004,  an  upper  fill  of  ditch  91083. 
The  overall  amount  of  industrial  waste  (and  the  lack 
of  larger  amounts  of  hammerscale)  suggests  that 
smithing  was  a  small-scale  activity  in  this  site. 


Table  11:  Slag  and  related  materials  (weights  in  grams) 


undiagnostic 
iron  slag 

SHB 

hammer¬ 

scale 

hearth 

lining 

corroded  iron 
lumps 

fuel  ash 
slag 

other  vitrified 
material 

geological 

material 

Modern 

770 

38.7 

0.3 

1.75 

Post-medieval 

148.1 

285.4 

Roman 

1412.8 

925.4 

5.0 

409.2 

156.7 

4.4 

125.24 

384.2 

Early  or  pre-Roman 

<0.1 
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Burnt  and  struck  flint, 
by  Barry  Bishop 

This  report  summarises  a  detailed  assessment  of 
the  lithic  material  undertaken  as  part  of  the  post¬ 
excavation  programme  (Crosby  and  Hembrey, 
forthcoming).  A  total  of  38  struck  flints  was 
recovered,  all  from  Roman  contexts  where  they 
had  been  residually  deposited  (Table  12).  The  bulk 
of  the  assemblage  came  from  Trenches  1  (22  pieces) 
and  4(11  pieces)  but  no  evidence  for  any  intensive 
flint  using  foci  was  identified.  A  small  quantity  of 
unworked  burnt  flint,  indicative  of  hearth  use,  was 
also  recovered.  The  struck  flint  was  manufactured 
predominantly  from  locally  obtainable  mottled 
translucent  black  /  opaque  grey  flint  with  a  few  pieces 
of  translucent  brown  flint  also  present.  It  is  in  a 
variable  condition,  consistent  with  its  residuality. 

The  assemblage  had  clearly  been  manufactured 
over  a  long  period.  The  presence  of  blades  is 
indicative  of  Mesolithic  or  Early  Neolithic  activity 
but  the  majority  of  pieces  are  technologically  most 
typical  of  Later  Neolithic  or  Early  Bronze  Age 
industries.  No  cores  are  present  but  retouched  pieces 
are  well  represented,  these  contributing  over  10% 
of  the  assemblage.  The  most  diagnostic  implement 
consists  of  a  small  and  rather  roughly  made  oblique 
type  arrowhead  (Green  1980).  It  has  a  broken  tip 
but  when  complete  would  have  measured  c.35mm 
long.  This  can  be  dated  to  the  Later  Neolithic 
and  the  remaining  retouched  pieces,  although  less 
diagnostic,  could  also  be  accommodated  within 
similarly  dated  assemblages. 

Significance 

The  struck  flint  indicates  that  the  site  had  been 
visited  over  a  long  period  but  its  size  suggests  that 
this  remained  low-key  and  sporadic.  The  size  of 
the  assemblage  here,  although  recovered  from 
relatively  restricted  excavations,  offers  no  evidence 
for  any  intensive  or  persistent  settlement,  despite 
the  proximity  of  both  Silbury  Hill  and  near-by 
springs.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  extensive  spreads  of  flintwork  identified  at 
other  locations  in  the  Avebury  area  (eg  Smith 
1965,  210-6;  Holgate  1987;  Whittle  1993;  Whittle 
et  al.  2000).  These  tend  to  be  present  along  locally 
elevated  ground  and,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  here, 
their  density  appears  to  drop  off  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  the  area’s  monuments  (e.g.  Holgate  1987, 
fig.  1).  The  low  quantities  found  here  may  therefore 
support  the  possibility  that  settlement  within  this 


Table  12:  Composition  of  the  Struck  Flint 


Type 

Number 

Decortication  Flake 

2 

Micro-debitage 

11 

Flake 

11 

Blade-like  Flake 

4 

Blade 

5 

Flake  Fragment 

1 

Arrowhead 

1 

Edge  Retouched  Flake 

1 

Piercer 

1 

Scraper 

1 

Total 

38 

monumental  landscape  may  have  been  spatially 
restricted  (see  Bishop  forthcoming). 

The  Human  Remains, 
by  Simon  Mays 

Skeleton  61001 

The  remains  consist  of  a  single  perinatal  individual. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  skeleton  is  present,  mainly 
appendicular  elements.  Most  bones  are  in  good 
condition  with  minimal  post-depositional  surface 
erosion.  Humerus,  femur,  and  tibia  were  intact  for 
measurement  and  had  maximum  lengths  of  65,  74 
and  65mm  respectively.  The  long-bone  lengths 
suggest  an  age  at  death  of  about  38-39  weeks  in  utero 
(Scheuer  et  al.  1980:  Table  4),  about  the  gestational 
age  of  a  full  term  child.  The  state  of  development 
of  the  crown  of  the  deciduous  left  maxillary  first 
incisor,  the  only  tooth  preserved,  is  consistent  with 
this  (Gustafson  and  Koch,  1974). 

Context  91009 

These  remains  consisted  of  the  proximal  half  of  a 
left  femur,  part  of  the  midshaft  of  a  right  humerus 
and  one  hand  phalanx.  All  are  perinatal  in  size. 
The  long-bones  duplicate  those  of  61001,  so  these 
remains  indicate  the  presence  of  at  least  one  other 
perinatal  infant. 

The  Animal  Bones, 
by  Polydora  Baker 

The  2010  evaluations  yielded  a  small  assemblage 
of  animal  bones,  recovered  mainly  from  ditches,  a 
well  and  building  foundations.  Most  of  the  remains 
date  to  the  Roman  period,  with  only  a  few  deriving 
from  mixed  post-medieval  contexts;  the  latter  were 
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not  analysed.  Of  c.  1900  Roman  period  fragments, 
only  291  were  identified  to  taxon.  A  range  of 
animals  is  represented  including  cattle,  sheep/goat 
(including  securely  identified  sheep),  pig,  horse, 
dog,  red  deer  and  goose.  In  addition,  many  bones 
of  small  mammals-weasel,  field  vole,  water  vole, 
mice-  and  amphibians,  including  toads  and  frog, 
were  recovered  in  flotation  residues.  Two  Roman 
fish  bones  are  potentially  identifiable. 

Aims  of  analysis 

The  aims  of  the  analysis  were  to  determine  the 
range  of  animals  used  and  consumed,  to  identify 
husbandry  traditions  and  hunting/fishing  activity, 
and  to  explore  potential  evidence  for  special/ 
symbolic  acts  which  might  inform  on  social  and 
ritual  behaviour.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
potential  of  diet,  food  preparation  and  farming 
to  inform  on  the  nature  of  settlement  at  Silbury, 
whether  a  rural  self-sufficient/producer  site, 
nucleated  or  even  urban,  with  specialist  activity, 
and  to  identify  continuity  or  change  in  local  and 
regional  cultural  traditions  (e.g.  diet)  and  farming 
systems  from  the  Iron  Age-Roman  period. 

Results 

Assemblage  preservation 

The  assemblage  (excluding  microfauna)  is  generally 
well  preserved  with  c.  94%  and  c.  86%  of  the  early 
(Phase  4a)  and  late  (Phase  4b)  Romano-British 
recordable  fragments  recorded  as  having  good  to 
moderate  preservation  and  62%  and  40%  of  the 
fragments  in  the  early  and  later  assemblages  having 
spiky  edges  (Baker,  forthcoming).  Root  etching  was 
observed  on  over  40%  of  remains  in  both  periods, 
reflecting  the  shallow  nature  of  the  excavations. 
Canid  gnawing  and  part-digestion  were  relatively 
uncommon  suggesting  that  for  the  most  part  refuse 
was  buried  rapidly  after  disposal  or  at  least  discarded 
out  of  the  reach  of  scavengers,  or  less  plausibly, 
that  scavengers  were  uncommon.  The  relative 
completeness  of  the  fragments  (excluding  isolated 
teeth  and  microfauna)  is  broadly  similar  in  both 
periods  with  most  specimens  under  40%  complete, 
which  is  probably  due  to  breakage  of  bone  during 
carcass  processing.  Only  a  few  specimens  were  burnt 
(see  Baker,  forthcoming  a).  Butchery  evidence  was 
recorded  on  many  specimens  and  is  discussed  in 
more  detail  below.  Modern  damage  was  observed 
on  c.  42%  and  44%  of  the  early  and  late  Roman 
assemblages  (recordable  bones)  respectively. 


Main  domestic  taxa 

The  assemblage  derives  primarily  from  the  main 
domestic  animals,  cattle,  sheep/goat  and  pig,  and 
large-medium  size  mammals  (Tables  13-14).  When 
just  the  main  livestock  are  considered  by  fraction, 
cattle  is  the  most  common  taxon  in  the  early  Roman 
hand-collected  assemblage  but  similar  in  frequency 
to  sheep/goat  in  the  later  Roman  period.  In  the 
>4mm  assemblage  of  the  sieved  samples  sheep/ 
goat  is  more  common  than  cattle  in  both  periods 
(Table  15).  Pig  is  rare  apart  from  in  the  later  Roman 
well  fills  (group  9006).  Given  the  small  assemblage 
size,  the  relative  frequency  of  the  main  taxa  based 
on  MNE  (Minimum  Number  of  Elements)  differs 
little  from  that  based  on  hand-collected  NISP 
(Number  of  Identified  Specimens)  (Table  15). 

The  element  distribution  of  the  main  domestic 
mammals  and  of  the  unidentifiable  fragments 
suggests  that  all  bodyparts  are  represented  and 
thus  that  whole  carcasses  or  live  animals  were 
brought  to  the  settlement  prior  to  butchery  (Baker, 
forthcoming).  There  is  almost  no  evidence  for  the 
deposition  of  whole  or  part  cattle,  sheep/goat  and 
pig  carcasses,  apart  from  an  articulating  radius  and 
ulna  of  cattle  in  context  91043  (enclosure  ditch 
91083). 

Butchery  traces  on  40  cattle,  sheep/goat  and  pig 
bones,  and  18  unidentifiable  (including  six  rib  and 
a  vertebral  spineous  process)  fragments  include 
chop,  cut  and  shave  marks,  axial  splitting  and 
spiral  fractures  (Table  16;  see  Baker,  forthcoming). 
Approximately  72%  and  36%  of  early  and  later 
Roman  cattle  bones  respectively  (excluding  teeth) 
show  evidence  of  butchery.  Of  these  at  least  half 
show  heavy  chopping  (representing  30%  and  20% 
of  early  and  later  Roman  cattle  NISP  respectively) 
and  up  to  a  quarter  were  split,  perhaps  for  marrow 
extraction.  Five  cattle  scapulae  (two  early  Roman, 
two  later  Roman,  one  unphased)  show  evidence 
of  chopping  along  the  spina,  a  procedure  possibly 
associated  with  meat  curing  (Dobney  et  al.  1996) 
and/or  bone  working  (Maltby  2010a,  129).  One  of 
these  (early  Roman)  also  shows  a  cross-hatch  of 
diagonal,  vertical  and  horizontal  cutmarks  (c.  25) 
on  the  medial  side  of  the  blade,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  uncertain  (meat  removal,  scoring, 
working,  ‘doodling’  (Figure  15).  A  second  specimen 
(later  Roman)  shows  ‘hook’  damage  and  possible 
trimming  of  the  glenoid,  modifications  associated 
with  hanging  and  brining  (Figure  16)  (Dobney  et 
al.  1996).  A  cattle  metatarsal  shows  12  transverse 
cuts  above  the  distal  fusion  point,  suggestive  of 
skinning. 
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Table  13:  Distribution  of  recordable  animal  bone  specimens  (NISP)  by  phase  and  recovery  (mesh  size  in  mm) 


Roman 

Earlv  Roman  (Phase  4a) 

Late  Roman  (Phase  4b) 

Grand 

total 

Taxon 

2-4 

2-4 

>4 

HC 

HC% 

Total 

2-4 

>4 

HC 

HC% 

Total 

Cattle 

3 

24 

46.2 

27 

9 

43 

36.8 

52 

79 

Sheep 

2 

3.8 

2 

2 

1.7 

2 

4 

Sheep? 

3 

5.8 

3 

2 

1.7 

2 

5 

Sheep/Goat 

5 

12 

23.1 

17 

13 

37 

31.6 

50 

67 

Sheep/Goat? 

0 

4 

3.4 

4 

4 

Pig 

1 

3 

5.8 

4 

8 

19 

16.2 

27 

31 

Horse 

0 

2 

1.7 

2 

2 

Horse? 

0 

1 

0.9 

1 

1 

Equid 

2 

3.8 

2 

1 

2 

1.7 

3 

5 

Dog 

4 

7.7 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Dor? 

4 

4 

0 

4 

Dor/Fox 

3 

3 

0 

3 

Dog/Fox? 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Red  deer 

0 

1 

2 

1.7 

3 

3 

Red  deer/Fallow  deer 

1 

1.9 

1 

0 

1 

Large  mammal  (vertebrae  and  ribs) 

0 

2 

1.7 

2 

2 

Medium  mammal  (vertebrae  and  ribs) 

2 

1 

1.9 

3 

1 

0.9 

1 

4 

Hare  size  mammal  (vertebrae  and  ribs) 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Domestic/Grevlag  Roose 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Sub-total 

0 

22 

52 

74 

0 

36 

117 

153 

221 

Microfauna 

Weasel 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

Water  vole 

0 

1 

6 

7 

7 

Rat/Water  vole 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Large  rodent 

0 

6 

6 

6 

Field  vole 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Field  vole? 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Small  microtinae 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Small  murinae 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Small  rodent 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

7 

12 

Small  mammal  (NOT  ribs  or  vertebrae) 

1 

1 

2 

7 

7 

9 

Frog 

1 

1 

8 

8 

9 

Toad 

2 

2 

2 

Toad? 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Frog/Toad 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

1 

4 

7 

0 

11 

16 

34 

0 

50 

62 

Fish 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

4 

30 

52 

0 

86 

17 

70 

117 

0 

204 

291 

The  limited  age  data  available  from  tooth 
eruption  and  wear  and  epiphysial  fusion  indicates 
killing/consumption  of  young  (including  possibly 
juvenile)  and  adult  cattle,  and  sheep/goat  (Tables 
17-18;  fusion  data  in  Baker,  forthcoming).  Cattle 
mandibular  teeth  in  both  phases  include  unworn/ 
lightly  worn  and  more  heavily  worn  third  molars. 
Cattle  bones  are  all  fused,  apart  from  a  cattle 
metatarsal  from  layer  91012  (well  9006),  which 
may  be  from  a  juvenile  animal  based  on  its  small 


size  and  possibly  incomplete  fusion  of  metatarsal 
3  and  metatarsal  4  at  the  distal  end.  Only  one  early 
Roman  sheep/goat  bone  is  unfused  but  isolated 
teeth  and  mandibles  are  from  young  and  adult 
animals  (Table  18).  The  few  pig  bones  (all  unfused/ 
fusing)  and  teeth  are  from  subadult  and  adult 
animals.  The  scarcity  of  foetal  or  neonate  remains 
may  be  due  to  the  small  assemblage  size  reflecting 
the  limited  scale  of  the  evaluation.  Alternatively,  it 
may  indicate  that  animals  were  bred/birthed  away 
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Table  14:  Distribution  of  unidentified  animal  bone  specimens  by  phase  and  recovery  (mesh  size  in  mm).  Where 
calculated,  HC%  is  relative  frequencey  of  element  groups  within  each  taxon. 


Roman 

Early  Roman  (Phase  4a) 

Late  Roman  (Phase  4b) 

Grand 

total 

Taxon 

2-4 

2-4 

>  4 

HC 

HC% 

Total 

2-4 

>  4 

HC 

HC% 

Total 

Unidentifiable  specimens 

Large  mammal 

Crania  and  teeth 

8 

29 

37 

3 

12 

15 

52 

Vertebrae 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

8 

Ribs 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

Longbone  and  girdle 

9 

38 

47 

19 

49 

68 

115 

Foot 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Indeterminate 

16 

4 

20 

8 

10 

18 

38 

Total  large  mammal 

0 

35 

74 

109 

31 

81 

112 

221 

Medium  mammal 

Crania  and  teeth 

6 

6 

12 

25 

7 

32 

44 

Vertebrae 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

9 

Ribs 

23 

5 

28 

1 

10 

6 

17 

45 

Longbone  and  girdle 

17 

24 

41 

34 

60 

94 

135 

Indeterminate 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

Total  medium  mammal 

0 

52 

36 

88 

1 

76 

75 

152 

240 

Medium/large  mammal 

Crania  and  teeth 

29 

4 

33 

13 

2 

15 

48 

Vertebrae 

0 

0 

0 

Ribs 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Longbone  and  girdle 

5 

5 

1 

1 

6 

Indeterminate 

2 

3 

82 

14 

99 

4 

217 

14 

235 

336 

Total  medium/large  mammal 

2 

3 

116 

18 

137 

4 

233 

18 

255 

394 

Hare  size  (medium/small  mammal) 

Crania 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Rib 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Longbone 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Indeterminate 

1 

7 

8 

1 

8 

9 

17 

Total  hare  size 

2 

8 

0 

10 

1 

9 

0 

10 

20 

Small  mammal 

0 

Crania 

1 

1 

6 

1 

7 

8 

Rib 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Vertebrae 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Longbone 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Indeterminate 

0 

0 

0 

Total  small  mammal 

2 

1 

0 

3 

8 

4 

0 

12 

15 

Mammal  indeterminate 

1 

56 

57 

47 

186 

233 

290 

0 

Medium  bird  (and  medium/large 
bird) 

Vertebrae 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Rib 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Longbone 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Foot 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Total  medium/large  bird 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

Small  bird  vertebra 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Amphibia 

18 

9 

0 

27 

28 

110 

0 

138 

165 

Fish  (fossil  and  unidentifiable) 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3 

2 

0 

5 

9 

Indeterminate 

1 

44 

39 

83 

118 

67 

185 

269 

Total  Unidentified 

3 

73 

321 

128 

0 

522 

210 

723 

174 

0 

1107 

1632 
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Fig.  15  Cattle  scapula  from  context  93006  showing  a  cross- 
hatch  of  cutmarks  in  centre  of  medial  side  and  occasional 
cutmarks  near  cranial  and  caudal  margins  and  on  proximal 
blade.  Photo  Polydora  Baker 

from  the  settlement,  though  no  doubt  they  were 
present  in  the  site  hinterland,  as  suggested  by  the 
remains  of  juvenile  cattle  and  very  young  lamb.  A 
medium  mammal  rib  from  context  9 1 043  (enclosure 
ditch  91083)  is  very  small  and  the  proximal  end  is 
porous;  it  may  be  from  a  very  young  artiodactyl 
(pig,  deer,  sheep  or  goat)  or  similar  size  animal. 

The  absence  of  complete  longbones  prevents 
calculation  of  withers  heights  and  the  individual 


Table  15:  Distribution  of  recordable  specimens  of 
main  domestic  taxa  (by  NISP  and  MNE  excluding  pig 
peripheral  phalanges  and  sheep/goat  horncore) 


Early  Roman 
(Phase  4a) 

Later  Roman 
(Phase  4b) 

Total 

NISP 

% 

NISP 

% 

NISP 

% 

Hand-collected 

Cattle 

24 

54.5 

43 

40.6 

67 

44.7 

Sheep/Goat 

17 

38.6 

44 

41.5 

61 

40.7 

Pig 

3 

6.8 

19 

17.9 

22 

14.7 

Total 

44 

106 

150 

>4mm 

Cattle 

3 

9 

12 

33.3 

Sheep/Goat 

5 

13 

18 

50.0 

Pig 

1 

5 

6 

16.7 

Total 

9 

27 

36 

MNE 

% 

MNE 

% 

MNE 

% 

Hand-collected  and  >4mm 

Cattle 

20 

51.3 

40 

46.5 

60 

48.0 

Sheep/Goat 

16 

41.0 

33 

38.4 

49 

39.2 

Pig 

3 

7.7 

13 

15.1 

16 

12.8 

Total 

39 

86 

125 

measurements  are  too  few  to  inform  on  size  or  shape 
of  the  domestic  livestock  (see  Baker,  forthcoming 
a).  The  cattle  and  sheep  data  are  comparable  to 
measurement  ranges  from  other  Iron  Age  and 
Roman  sites  in  Southern  England  (ABMAP, 
http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/ 


Fig.  16  Cattle  scapula  from  context  91018  showing  hook  damage,  chopping  along  the  spina  and  possible  trimming  of  the  glenoid. 

Photo  Polydora  Baker 
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Table  16:  Number  of  butchered  bones  by  taxon  and  type  of  butchery  mark. 
*  Total  butchered  specimens,  not  total  of  bones  with  each  type  of  butchery. 
**  NISP  excluding  isolated  teeth 


Chop 

Cut 

Shave 

Split 

Spiral 

Total 

Total 

% 

butch* 

NISP** 

butch 

Early  Roman  (Phase  4a) 

Cattle 

6 

5 

1 

4 

2 

13 

18 

72.2 

Sheep/Goat-all 

1 

2 

1 

4 

12 

33.3 

Pig 

1 

1 

4 

25.0 

Equid 

1 

1 

2 

50.0 

Medium  mammal  (vertebra  +  ribs) 

1 

1 

3 

33.3 

Total 

9 

8 

1 

4 

3 

20 

39 

51.3 

Later  Roman  (Phase  4b) 

Cattle 

8 

3 

1 

4 

4 

16 

44 

36.4 

Sheep/Goat 

1 

1 

23 

4.3 

Pig 

1 

1 

20 

5.0 

Red  deer 

1 

1 

1 

2 

50.0 

Large  mammal  (vertebra  +  ribs) 

1 

1 

2 

50.0 

Total 

9 

6 

1 

4 

4 

20 

91 

22.0 

Overall  total 

18 

14 

2 

8 

7 

40 

130 

30.8 

view/abmap/  [accessed  21/08/12];  Maltby  2010a). 
Very  few  pathologies  were  observed  and  include 
malocclusion  (cattle,  sheep/goat),  and  an  unhealed 
fracture  of  a  medium  mammal  size  rib.  Deposits  of 
calculus  were  present  on  sheep/goat  mandibular 
teeth.  Extension  of  the  articular  facet  and  bone 
modification,  which  may  be  age-related,  were 
observed  in  a  cattle  lunate  (Baker,  forthcoming). 

Equid  {including  horse) 

Eight  equid  remains  were  recovered,  including 
a  fused  distal  humerus  and  a  lateral  metacarpal 
(metacarpal  2)  from  early  Roman  contexts,  and  a 
fused  proximal  femur  (caput)  and  five  teeth  from 
later  Roman  contexts.  Two  worn  maxillary  teeth 
and  a  worn  mandibular  tooth  from  91012  (top  fill 
of  well  9006)  are  identified  to  horse/cf.  horse  and 
may  be  associated;  they  derive  from  an  animal 
older  than  3. 5-4. 5  years  of  age  (eruption  age  after 
Silver  1969).  A  very  worn  deciduous  mandibular/ 
maxillary  incisor  with  roots  largely  resorbed,  from 
context  95006  (foundation  for  timber  building 
9005),  is  from  a  subadult/young  adult  animal 
probably  nearing  eruption  of  the  permanent 
incisors  (see  Baker,  forthcoming).  There  is  a  chop 
mark  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  humerus  at  the 
epiphyseal  juncture  and  one  or  more  possible 
chops  on  the  distal  articular  surface  of  the  lateral 
condyle,  probably  incurred  during  disarticulation 
at  the  elbow  joint.  The  bone  shows  many  fine  striae 
on  the  lateral  side  but  these  may  be  due  to  non- 


anthropogenic  processes,  for  example  trampling, 
or  perhaps  dog  gnawing  for  which  there  is  clear 
evidence  on  the  distal  articulation.  A  spiral  fracture 
is  present  towards  the  mid  shaft.  The  humerus  and 
femur  are  from  animals  the  size  of  a  pony  of  c.  12 
hands  or  over;  the  femur  measurement  is  one  of  the 
smaller  listed  on  ABMAP  for  Roman  horses  (Baker, 
forthcoming). 

Dog  (including  dog/fox) 

Various  dog  and  dog/fox  bones  and  teeth  were 
present  in  early  Roman  layers  in  ditch  94005, 
potentially  representing  one  or  two  individuals. 
A  dog  right  mandible  with  P?,  P4  and  M,  in  situ, 
similar  in  size  to  a  medium  size  dog  (e.g.  modern 
collie),  was  recovered  from  94003.  Context  94008 
yielded  four  probable  dog  and  one  dog/fox  teeth 
(C,  Ij,  I„  I,  P,),  a  dog/fox  calcaneum,  scapula 
fragment  and  four  recordable  proximal  ribs,  as  well 
as  22  fragments  counted  with  the  unidentifiable 
bones  (one  thoracic  vertebra,  18  rib  fragments 
and  3  scapula  fragments).  The  isolated  teeth  are 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  small  dogs,  such  as 
modern  beagle,  Jack  Russell  and  dachshund,  but 
seem  too  large  and  robust  for  male  fox,  while  the 
scapula  and  calcaneum  are  similar  in  size  to  foxes 
and  small  dogs.  The  in-situ  and  isolated  teeth  are 
permanent  so  the  animal(s)  must  have  been  at  least 
5-7  months  old  (eruption  ages  after  Silver  1969; 
Baker,  forthcoming).  It  is  not  clear  if  the  mandible 
in  94008  and  the  teeth  in  94003  are  from  a  single 
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Table  17:  Tooth  wear  in  cattle,  sheep/goat  and  pigs 

(codes  after  Payne  1987  for  sheep/goat  and  Grant  1982  for  cattle  and  pig). 

T-isolated  tooth;  M-teeth  in  mandible 


Context 

Taxon 

Element 

Side 

Mandibular  tooth 

dP4 

P4 

Ml 

M2 

M12 

M3 

Early  Roman  (Phase  4a) 

93006 

Cattle 

M 

R 

g 

b 

a 

91017 

Cattle 

M 

R 

f 

91019 

Pig 

M 

R 

d 

91010 

Sheep 

M 

R 

0 

93005 

Sheep 

T 

L 

13L 

91043 

Sheep? 

M 

L 

IB 

9A 

9A 

4B 

93007 

Sheep/Goat 

M 

R 

7A 

7A 

1A 

93006 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

6A 

94004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

7  A 

93007 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

7A 

Later  Roman  (Phase  4b) 

91004 

Cattle 

M 

L 

b 

91012 

Cattle 

T 

R 

g 

95004 

Cattle 

T 

L 

) 

95004 

Cattle 

T 

L 

g 

91038 

Pig 

T 

L 

d 

91012 

Pig 

M 

R 

e 

95007 

Sheep 

T 

R 

10M 

91027 

Sheep 

T 

R 

14L 

91012 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

14L 

91012 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

0 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

8B 

95007 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

1  IS 

95010 

Sheep? 

M 

R 

1  IS 

9A 

9A 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

M 

L 

12S 

9A 

95007 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

0 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

2A 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

6A 

91009 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

8A 

91012 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

9A 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

9A 

95004 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

L 

9A 

95007 

Sheep/Goat 

T 

R 

9A 

original  complete  element. 

Other  specimens  include  a  right  and  left 
dog  mandible  with  teeth  in-situ  similar  in  size  to 
a  collie  (EH  specimen  41),  from  an  early  Roman 
layer  (92011)  in  ditch  92005.  Two  specimens  derive 
from  late  Roman  layers  in  well  9006.  A  medium 
size  dog  M,  recovered  from  layer  91009  has  an 
open  root  and  appears  unworn,  so  may  derive  from 
a  relatively  young  animal  (eruption  of  M,  occurs 
at  c.  6-7  months,  after  Silver  1969).  A  very  small 
fox-sized  mandibular  incisor  from  layer  91038  has 
an  open  root  and  may  be  deciduous  or  permanent. 
Measurements  of  dog  and  dog/fox  teeth  and  bones 
are  presented  in  Baker  (forthcoming  a). 


Wild  animals,  birds  and  fish 

Deer  remains  include  a  red/fallow  deer  antler 
coronet  fragment  from  an  early  Roman  context 
(94004,  in  ditch  94005),  and,  from  the  later  Roman 
layer  91012  in  well  9006,  a  red  deer  incisor  (cf.  I., 
sample  5 1 003),  a  radius  and  carpal  (scaphoid),  which 
may  be  from  a  single  individual.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  if  the  antler  was  shed  or  unshed,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  butchery.  The  incisor  shows 
some  wear  so  it  would  have  been  from  an  animal 
older  than  two  years  (Lowe  1967,  138).  The  radius  is 
similar  in  size  to -a  modern  male  red  deer  specimen. 
The  proximal  end  is  fused  but  the  element  may  be 
from  a  subadult/young  adult  animal  as  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  strong  muscle  attachments;  there  is 
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Table  18:  Tooth  and  mandible  wear  data  and  inferred  age 
at  death 


Teeth/mandibles 

Age 

Early  Roman  (Phase  4a) 

unworn  isolated  right  dP4 

6  weeks  or  less,  eruption 
after  Silver  1969 

isolated  left  dP4  at  wear 
stage  13L 

<21-24  months,  eruption 

P4  after  Silver  1969 

left  M,  at  wear  stage  1A 

mandible  wear  stage  D  ( 1-2 
years)-E  (2-3  years),  after 
Pavne  1973 

right  M,  at  wear  stage  4B 

mandible  wear  stage  E  (2-3 
years) ,  after  Pavne  1973 

Later  Roman  (Phase  4b) 

isolated  right  dP4  at  wear 
stage  10M 

<21-24  months,  eruption 

P4  after  Silver  1969 

two  isolated  right  dP4s  at 
wear  stage  14L 

<21-24  months,  eruption 

P4  after  Silver  1969 

isolated  right  P4  at  stage  0 

c.  21-24  months,  eruption 

P4  after  Silver  1969 

two  mandibles  with  heavily 
worn  P4s  (stage  1 1 S  and 

12S)  and  two  isolated  P4s  at 
8B  and  1  IS 

at  least  three  adult  animals 

pitting  along  the  line  of  epiphysial  fusion  and  slight 
porosity  at  the  proximal  end.  The  bone  shows  at 
least  eleven  fine  cuts  on  the  medial  proximal  shaft, 
which  may  have  resulted  from  disarticulation 
or  filleting.  The  scaphoid  is  slightly  larger  than 
modern  male  red  deer  and  considerably  larger  than 
male  fallow  deer  reference  specimens. 

A  few  bone  fragments  deriving  from  different 
sized  birds  were  recovered  by  hand  and  in  the 
samples.  These  include  a  single  recordable  bone,  an 
atlas  vertebra  of  domestic  or  greylag  goose  (based 
on  size)  from  layer  91038  (well  9006;  s.  51025)  and 
seven  medium  size  bird  fragments,  a  pigeon  size 
carpometacarpus  fragment  and  a  single  small  bird 
thoracic  vertebra. 

Numerous  remains  of  small  mammals  and 
amphibians  were  recovered  from  a  range  of 
features.  The  bones  and  teeth  may  be  from  animals 
which  became  trapped  in  ditch  and  well  fills  or 
died  more  recently  in  their  burrows  (Table  13- 
14).  The  weasel  remains  from  the  early  Roman 
layer  91035  and  later  Roman  layer  91018  in  well 
2006  are  probably  associated,  suggesting  that 
some  disturbance  of  the  layers  occurred  post- 
depositionally,  possibly  during  excavation.  Nine 
amphibian  pelves  were  identified  to  frog,  four  to 
toad/probable  toad  and  one  to  frog/toad,  but  many 
more  unidentified  amphibian  bones  may  have  been 
originally  articulated  with  these  remains  (Table  14). 
The  frog  and  toad  specimens  were  not  identified 
beyond  the  level  of  genus,  as  their  origin,  whether 


contemporaneous  with  occupation  or  intrusive,  is 
uncertain  (Baker,  forthcoming  a).  Only  two  fish 
bones  potentially  deriving  from  archaeological  fish 
may  be  identifiable,  a  tiny  angular  (context  93003, 
sample  53010)  and  a  small  unidentified  element 
(context  91018,  sample  51008). 

Discussion 

The  animal  bone  data  from  the  Romano-British 
settlement  at  Silbury  suggest  the  exploitation 
mainly  of  cattle  and  sheep  (goats  were  not  securely 
identified).  It  is  likely  that  they  were  used  for  a 
range  of  purposes,  including  meat,  for  example 
prime  beef,  lamb  and  mutton,  possibly  dairying, 
traction  (in  the  case  of  cattle)  and  wool  (in  the  case 
of  sheep).  The  killing  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  a  young 
and  subadult  age  in  the  early  and  later  Roman 
periods  suggests  that  tender  meat  was  sought  and 
that  the  local  husbandry  and/or  wider  trade  systems 
could  meet  this  demand.  Pork  from  subadult  and 
adult  animals,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  red 
deer  venison,  fowl  and  possibly  horseflesh,  added 
to  the  variety  of  meat  consumed  (see  below).  The 
few  measurements  available  for  cattle,  sheep/goat 
and  pigs  suggest  that  they  were  similar  in  size  to 
that  observed  at  other  Iron  Age  and  Roman  sites 
in  southern  England  and  there  is  no  evidence  for 
unusually  large  animals  that  might  derive  from 
“improved”/imported  stock  (e.g.  Albarella  et  al. 

2007) . 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  main  domestic 
taxa  resemble  local  and  wider  regional  patterns, 
though  interpretation  requires  caution  due  to 
small  assemblage  size.  The  predominance  of  cattle 
and  sheep  over  pig  is  similar  to  almost  all  Roman 
assemblages  from  sites  in  Wiltshire,  including 
the  Roman  ditch  surrounding  Silbury  Hill  itself 
(Gardiner  1987;  Baker  in  Crosby  etal.  forthcoming) 
and  other  local  sites  of  Longstones  Field  (Coward 

2008)  and  Winterbourne  (Isles  1996),  and  from 
sites  across  Southern  England  (Allen  2012)  and 
the  Thames  Valley  (Hesse  2011),  apart  from  those 
defined  as  religious.  Most  of  the  comparative 
sites  in  Wiltshire  are  rural  settlements,  with  a  few 
classified  as  nucleated  (rural)  or  religious.  The 
latter  often  show  unusually  high  frequencies  of  a 
single  species,  a  characteristic  absent  from  Roman 
Silbury  as  a  whole  or  any  feature  in  particular  (see 
King  2005;  also  Gardner  1987,  Baker  forthcoming 
a). 

This  pattern,  whereby  cattle  and  sheep  form 
the  mainstay  of  the  animal  economy,  agrees  with 
previous  surveys  (King  1978;  Maltby  1981)  and 
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with  more  recent  research  (Allen  2011;  Hesse  2011). 
The  early  syntheses  (King  1978;  Maltby  1981) 
suggested  that  a  high  sheep  proportion  (>30%) 
was  a  characteristic  of  Iron  Age  and  native  Roman 
period  sites.  At  Silbury  sheep/goat  make  up  c.  40% 
of  hand-collected  assemblages  in  both  periods 
(and  a  higher  %  of  the  sieved  assemblage),  perhaps 
reflecting  the  suitability  of  local  environmental 
conditions  for  sheep  farming  (chalkland;  light 
soils;  well-drained  valleys,  King  1978,  212),  as  well 
as  cultural  or  social  traditions  (e.g.  see  Allen  2011, 
266-267;  Hambleton  2008,  41-43;  Hesse  2011). 
Sheep  make  up  an  even  higher  proportion  (c.  68%) 
of  the  assemblage  recovered  from  the  Roman  ditch 
surrounding  Silbury  Hill  (Gardner  1987,  Baker 
forthcoming). 

The  frequency  of  cattle  (c.  40-50%  of  MNE  and 
hand-collected  NISP)  is  relatively  high,  but  within 
the  distributions  identified  by  King  (1978,  212,  fig. 
3)  for  native  sites,  villas  and  roadside  settlements, 
perhaps  reflecting  local  husbandry  regimes  as  well 
as  specific  provisioning  requirements  of  the  Silbury 
settlement.  Given  their  large  carcass  size,  cattle 
would  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  meat  supply. 
In  the  wider  southern  central  region  the  increase 
in  cattle  may  have  occurred  in  the  late  pre-Roman 
Iron  Age,  though  few  sites  in  Wiltshire  show  this 
pattern  (Hambleton  2008,  41).  Pigs  are  the  least 
common  livestock  species  (10-15%),  differing 
little  in  frequency  from  the  late  pre-Roman  data 
for  Southern  England  and  Wiltshire  in  particular 
(Hambleton  2008).  In  Roman  period  assemblages, 
pig  proportions  exceeding  10%  seem  to  be  associated 
with  urban  (where  perhaps  they  were  raised,  Maltby 
1994)  and  nucleated  (rural)  sites  (Allen  2012),  and 
possibly  with  high  status  (Allen  2011). 

On  a  cautionary  note,  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  different  taxa  may  reflect  disposal  practices, 
preservation  or  recovery,  as  the  remains  derive 
mainly  from  ditches  and  a  well.  These  context 
types  have  been  shown  to  yield  higher  proportions 
of  large  animals  (cattle  and  horse  size)  than  smaller 
features  such  as  pits  (Maltby  1981;  Baker  1998; 
Hambleton  2008,  437,  fig.  4.4).  The  abundance  of 
pig  remains  in  the  later  Roman  layers  of  well  9006 
may  skew  the  results  for  this  period. 

Live  animals  were  slaughtered  and/or  whole 
carcasses  were  butchered  at  Silbury,  and  it  is  clear 
that  butchery  traditions  follow  common,  possibly 
‘urban’/specialist,  Roman  approaches  to  carcass 
processing.  The  intensity  of  heavy  butchery  does 
not  seem  to  reach  that  apparent  in  major  urban 
assemblages  and  there  is  no  clear  evidence  for 


smashed  bones  (e.g.  ‘soup  kitchen  waste’)  (Maltby 
2007),  perhaps  indicating  that  feeding  the  local 
population  did  not  require  intensive  carcass 
processing,  though  this  scarcity  may  reflect  the 
small  scale  of  the  excavations  and  assemblage  size. 
Butchery  on  cattle  bones  includes  evidence  for 
use  of  chopping  tools  (e.g.  cleavers)  and  typical 
procedures  of  Roman  butchery  (e.g.  ‘hook’  damage, 
filleting  shave  marks).  The  use  of  heavy  chopping 
tools  has  been  shown  to  increase  from  the  Iron  Age 
period  and  to  be  associated,  though  not  exclusively, 
with  urban  Roman  sites  (Maltby  2007  for  a  review 
of  the  evidence).  Evidence  of  ‘type’  filleting  marks 
is  recorded  for  road-side  settlements,  suggesting 
the  possible  presence  of  specialist  butchers  at  these 
locations  also  (Maltby  2007,  5). 

There  is  butchery  evidence  to  suggest  that 
horse  flesh  was  used  at  Silbury,  perhaps  for  human 
consumption  or  dog  food.  Butchered  horse  bones 
occur  at  only  two  late  Roman  sites  in  Wiltshire,  but 
more  widely  horse  butchery  is  documented  in  57 
Roman  sites  in  southern  England  (and  in  17%  of 
469  Roman  assemblages)  (Allen  2012).  Butchery 
evidence  from  comparative  sites  includes  chops, 
cuts,  saw  marks  and  splitting,  with  marks  variably 
interpreted  as  deriving  from  disarticulation,  meat 
filleting,  marrow  extraction  and  working. 

The  remains  of  wild  mammals,  though 
ubiquitous,  generally  occur  in  very  low  proportions 
in  Roman  assemblages  from  rural  and  urban  sites 
(Allen  2011).  At  Silbury,  red  deer  (the  only  wild 
mammal  considered  here  to  have  been  comestible) 
represents  c.  2-2.6%  of  cattle,  sheep/goat  and  deer 
NISP  in  the  early  and  later  Roman  assemblages 
respectively,  a  proportion  more  commonly  found 
in  sites  defined  as  villas/farmsteads  than  in  rural 
nucleated  sites  (where  they  represent  less  than  1%) 
(Allen  2011,  325,  fig.  188;  Allen  2012).  Allen  (2011) 
has  suggested  that  the  scarcity  of  the  larger  wild 
mammals  in  Roman  assemblages  belies  the  potential 
symbolic  role  that  hunting  and  consumption  of 
wild  animals  may  have  played,  for  example  in 
constructing  social  identities  and  group  ideologies. 
The  small  assemblage  size  and  possibility  that  some 
remains  may  derive  from  a  single  animal  prevents  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  economic,  psychological 
or  social  importance  that  hunting  represented  for 
the  Roman  inhabitants  at  Silbury,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  venison  was  consumed,  as  indicated  by 
the  butchery  evidence  on  a  red  deer  radius. 

The  presence  of  dogs  is  evidenced  by  their  teeth 
and  bones  and  by  gnawing  marks  on  the  bones  of 
other  animals.  The  remains  derive  from  medium 
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size  and  possibly  small  dogs,  with  measurements 
comparable  to  known  ranges  for  Romano-British 
dogs  (Harcourt  1974:  Clark  2000).  The  teeth 
and  postcranial  remains  in  ditch  94005  may  be 
associated;  if  so  they  may  be  from  dog  rather  than 
fox  (based  on  teeth  size  and  shape).  The  deposition 
of  dog  animal  bone  groups  (ABGs)  in  shafts,  wells 
and  ditches  is  documented  for  a  number  of  rural 
and  urban  Roman  sites  though  the  motivation 
for  and  purpose  of  deposition  continues  to  be 
debated.  Carcass  disposal,  population  control  and 
ritual  amongst  other  interpretations  have  been 
proposed  (see  Maltby  2010b;  Morris  2010a,  2010b, 
2011  for  recent  reviews  and  critical  analyses).  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  deposition  of  the  dog  in 
ditch  94005  was  a  ritualistic  act  or  more  mundane 
discard.  Maltby  (2010b,  28)  has  suggested  that  the 
incomplete  state  of  many  skeletons  in  shafts  may 
indicate  that  they  were  redeposited,  for  example 
from  burials  or  middens.  Other  bone  fragments 
from  the  layers  within  ditch  94005  appear  to  derive 
from  normal  butchery  and  food  waste,  and  from 
microfauna.  In  addition,  the  associated  artefacts  do 
not  provide  any  evidence  for  special  deposition. 

Remains  of  small  mammals  and  amphibians 
were  present  in  ditches  and  the  top  fill  of  the  well. 
They  are  likely  to  be  of  mixed  date  reflecting  both 
the  nature  of  the  archaeology  and  the  location  of 
the  settlement.  Most  of  the  small  mammals  derive 
from  wild  as  opposed  to  commensal  animals, 
including  weasel  and  voles  (water  and  field  vole), 
though  the  larger  unidentified  rodent  remains  and 
smaller  murid  bones  may  derive  from  rat  and  house 
mouse. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  vertebrate  remains  indicate 
the  primary  role  and  continuing  tradition  from 
the  Iron  Age  of  cattle  and  sheep  farming  in  the 
area.  The  age  structure  of  cattle  and  sheep/goat 
suggest  consumption  of  young  and  adult  animals, 
indicating  their  importance  for  meat  as  well  as 
secondary  products  (and  traction  in  the  case  of 
cattle).  The  inhabitants  of  Silbury  appear  to  have 
been  involved  directly  in  stock-raising,  as  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  very  young  lambs  and  possibly 
calf.  Horses  and  dogs  were  kept,  with  horseflesh 
perhaps  being  used  for  human  consumption  or 
dog  food.  Whole  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep/goat  and 
pigs  were  butchered  at  Silbury  and  there  is  clear 
evidence  for  Roman  practices  in  cattle  butchery, 
though  carcass  processing  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  intensive  as  in  contemporary  urban  centres. 


The  limited  biometric  data  is  not  dissimilar  to 
Iron  Age  and  Roman  data  from  southern  England 
including  Wiltshire.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the 
import  or  breeding  of  unusually  large  livestock 
but  the  possible  presence  of  a  small  dog  may 
reflect  increasing  diversity  of  dog  types  in  the 
Roman  period.  Venison,  domestic  and  wildfowl, 
and  possibly  fish,  were  occasionally  used,  but  the 
use  of  fowl  and  wild  resources  appears  limited. 
The  identification  of  votive  acts  is  of  interest 
considering  the  proximity  and  potential  symbolism 
of  the  Silbury  mound;  however  as  yet  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  for  ritual  use  of  animals  in  the  area 
excavated. 

The  charred  plant  remains, 
by  Ruth  Pelling 

Introduction 

Charred  plant  remains  were  noted  in  28  samples 
from  the  Romano-British  settlement.  Analysis  of 
those  samples  was  intended  to  explore  evidence 
for  plant  utilization  at  the  settlement,  including 
food  use  and  crop  processing.  Contemporary  plant 
remains  have  previously  been  recovered  from 
the  ‘Winterbourne’  Romano-British  settlement 
as  part  of  the  Kennet  Valley  Foul  Sewer  Pipeline 
excavations  (Scaife  1996).  Elsewhere  in  the  World 
Heritage  Site  possible  Roman  (or  later)  material 
was  also  present  in  samples  from  Longstones  Field 
where  seeds  of  Agrostemma  githago  (corncockle,  a 
late  Iron  Age  or  Roman  introduction,  Preston  et 
al  2004)  were  recovered  from  Neolithic  contexts 
(Young  2008).  The  small  investigatory  scale  of 
evaluation  is  such  that  any  interpretation  and 
analysis  of  the  material  is  limited.  However,  given 
the  uniqueness  of  the  site,  the  thoroughness  of 
the  sampling,  and  the  surprising  paucity  of  good 
charred  assemblages  from  Roman  period  sites 
within  Wiltshire,  the  data  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  this  Roman 
roadside  settlement. 

Discussion  of  the  results 

The  majority  of  the  charred  material  noted  in  the 
samples  consisted  of  small  numbers  of  grain,  chaff 
or  weed  seeds  numbering  fewer  than  20  in  total, 
which  were  identified  and  quantified  at  assessment 
stage.  More  abundant  remains,  most  notably  of 
cereal  chaff,  were  present  in  five  samples  (sorted 
in  full)  taken  from  contexts  within  a  length  of 
enclosure  ditch  (91083)  (fills  91004,  91005,  91010, 
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Table  19:  The  archaeobotanical  remains  from  deposits  in  the  enclosure  ditch  91083 


Sample 

51001 

51004 

51005 

51030 

51008 

Context 

91005 

91010 

91004 

91019 

91018 

Feature 

91006/91083 

91013/91083 

Sample  volume  (1) 

40 

40 

40 

70 

35 

Flot  volume  (ml) 

500 

300 

400 

700 

400 

Phase 

4b 

4a 

4b 

4a 

4b 

Date 

?C3 

C2  + 

C4 

C2 

late  C2-C3 

Cereal  Grain 

Contamination 

unlikely  unlikely  unlikely  unlikely 

Probably 

Triticum  cf.  spelta  L. 

cf.  Spelt  Wheat  grain 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

T.  spelta/ dicoccum 

Spelt/Emmer  Wheat  grain 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4J 

T.  spelta  /dicoccum' 

Spelt/Emmer  Wheat  germinated 
grain 

2 

1 

5 

6 

9 

Triticum  sp. 2 

Wheat  grain 

29 

6 

13 

15 

16 

Triticum  sp. 

Wheat,  short  rounded  grain 

★ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Triticum  sp. 

Wheat,  germinated  grain 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Triticum  sp. 

Wheat  grain  within  organic  matrix 

- 

- 

- 

14- 

- 

Hordeum  vulgare  si 3 

Barley,  hulled  grain 

1 

1 

2 

9 

8 

H.  vulgare  si 

Barley  grain 

19 

2 

8 

29 

4 

Secale /Triticum  sp. 

Rye/Wheat  grain 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cerealia  indet 

Indeterminate  cereal  sized 
caryopses 

89 

11 

19 

76 

67 

Cerealia  indet 

Indeterminate  cereal,  dorsal  ends 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Cereal  Chaff 

Triticum  spelta  L. 

Spelt  Wheat,  spikelet  fork 

1 

1 

T.  spelta  L. 

Spelt  Wheat,  glume  base 

18 

1 

55 

17 

141 

T.  cf.  dicoccum  L. 

cf  Emmer  Wheat  glume  base 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

T.  spelta/ dicoccum 

Spelt/Emmer  Wheat  spikelet  fork 

12 

- 

2 

5 

7 

Triticum  spelta/ dicoccum 

Spelt/Emmer  Wheat  glume  base 

38 

12 

88 

28 

253 

T.  spelta/ dicoccum 

Spelt/Emmer  rachis  segment/ 
spikelet  base 

" 

- 

- 

3 

9 

Triticum  sp. 

Hexaploid  wheat  rachis  internode 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Triticum  sp. 

Triticum  sp.  Probably  free- 
threshing  rachis 

- 

" 

1 

- 

" 

Hordeum  vulgare  si 

Barley  rachis  segment 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cerealia  indet 

Coleoptile  (sprouted  embryo) 

3 

1 

6 

2 

41 

Cerealia  indet 

Detached  embryo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Weed/Wild 

Pteridium  aquilinum  (L)  Kuhn 

Bracken  frond 

1 

Ranunculus  acris/repens/bulbosus 

Buttercup 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Papaver  rhoeas  L. 

Long  Headed  Poppy 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Corylus  avellana  L. 

Hazel  nut  shell  frag 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Chenopodium  album  L. 

Fat  Hen 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Chenopodiaceae  indet 

3 

1 

- 

3 

- 

Atnplex  sp. 

Orache 

38 

2 

- 

10 

9 

Stellaria  media  agg 

Chickweed 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

Polygonaceae  indet 

1 

- 

i 

1 

- 

Polygonum  aviculare  L. 

Knotgrass 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Fallopia  convolvulus  (L.)  A. 

Black  bindweed 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Love 

cf  Persicaria  sp. 

_ 

_ 

i 

_ 

- 

Rumex  sp. 

Docks 

4 

- 

i 

4 

11 

Ericaceae  indet 

Heather/Ling  leaf  tips 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Calluna  vulgaris  (L.)  Hull 

Heather,  seed  capsule 

6 

- 

- 

192 

3 

C.  vulgaris  (L.)  Hull 

Heater  leaf  tip/shoot 

- 

.  - 

- 

1 

- 

Vicia/Lathyrus  sp. 

Vetch/Vetchling,  small  seeded 

9 

- 

2 

6 

3 

Medicago  lupulina  L. 

Black  Medick 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Medicago/Trifolium/Lotus  type 

Medick/Clover/Trefoil  etc 

29 

2 

7 

25 

47 
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Table  19:  continued 


Sample 

Context 

51001 

91005 

51004 

91010 

51005 

91004 

51030 

91019 

51008 

91018 

Apiaceae  indet. 

Carrot  family,  indeterminate,  large 
seeded 

- 

" 

- 

1 

Lamiaceae  indet 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Lithospermum  arvense  L. 

Corn  Gromwell 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Plantago  lanceolata/media 

Plantain 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

cf.  Plantago  lanceolata/media 

Plantain 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Veronica  hederifolia  L. 

Ivy-leaved  Speedwell 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Galium  aparine  L. 

Goosegrass/Cleavers 

13 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Sambucus  nigra  L. 

Elder 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

cf5.  nigra  L. 

cf  Elder 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Odontites  vernus/ Euphrasia  sp. 

Red  Bartsia/Eyebright 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Asteraceae 

Daisy  family,  indeterminate  small 
seeded 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Tripleurospermum  inodorum  (L) 
Sch.  Bip 

Scentless  Chamomile 

3 

- 

1 

5 

Poaceae  indet. 

Grass,  large  seeded 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Poaceae  indet 

Grass,  small  seeded 

1 

- 

2 

7 

7 

Poaceae  indet 

Grass,  intermediate  sized 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Avena/  Lolium  sp. 

Rye  grass/Oats 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Avena  sp. 

Oats,  grain 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1 

Avena  sp. 

Oats,  awn  fragment 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Phleum/Poa  annua  type 

Cats  Tail/Meadow  Grass 

1 

5 

- 

3 

8 

Brotnus  sp. 

Brome  Grass 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

cf.  Arrhenatherum  elatius  var 
bulbosum  (Willd)  St-Amans 

Onion  couch  Grass,  tuber  fragment 

* 

- 

* 

- 

1 

Carex  sp. 

Sedges 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Indeterminate 

14 

3 

2 

6 

12 

Query  weed 

Polygonacae  type  seed 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Indet 

Mineralised  seed,  small 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

PForaminifera  Charred 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Indet 

Charred  leaf  fragment 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Unidentified  twig  wood  (prob 

Calluna ) 

unaltered  -  recent  or  waterlogged/mineralised 

+  + 

Ficus  carica 

Fig 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Actinidia  deliciosa 

Kiwi  fruit  seed,  recent 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Recent  weeds  -Atriplex  sp., 
Fumaria  sp.,  etc 

- 

- 

+  + 

- 

Sewage  fly 

Pupae  (recent) 

- 

- 

- 

+  + 

- 

1  often  lack  signs  of ‘hulls’  but  do  have  typical  profile  with  flat  ventral  surfaces 

2  Generally  less  well  preserved  or  more  rounded  ventral  surface  than  above 

3  some  twisted  but  preservation  poor  so  not  assigned  ‘asymmetrical  or  straight’ 

4  one  of  these  is  spelta  shaped  but  has  wrinkled  dermis  consistent  with  de-husking  prior  to  charring 


91019  and  91018)  in  Trench  1  (Table  19).  Based  on 
the  pottery,  fills  91010,  91019  and  91018  date  to  the 
2nd  to  3rd  centuries;  fill  91005  may  be  3rd  century, 
and  91004  also  contains  4th  century  sherds.  These 
deposits  are  noticeably  rich  in  finds  compared  to 
other  features  at  the  site,  including  metal  working 
debris  (slag,  hammerscale)  as  well  as  small  finds, 
burnt  clay  and  pottery.  The  increased  concentration 
of  both  plant  remains  and  small  finds  would  suggest 


this  feature  was  a  focus  of  relatively  intensive  refuse 
disposal,  potentially  associated  with  some  sort  of 
metal-working  or  other  industrial  activity  nearby. 
Preservation  of  grain  was  poor,  reflected  in  the 
high  number  of  indeterminate  grains,  suggesting 
high  levels  of  heat,  prolonged  or  repeated  exposure 
to  heat/fire  and/or  post-depositional  mechanical 
damage.  Large  amounts  of  modern  cereal  chaff 
present  were  presumably  derived  from  the 
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abundant  chaff  noted  in  the  fields  at  the  time  of 
the  excavation.  A  number  of  seeds  of  modern 
plants  (including  single  seeds  of  kiwi  fruit  and  fig) 
and  large  fly  pupae  cases  are  likely  to  have  been 
introduced  to  the  field  during  recent  manuring. 

Cultivated  plants 

Cultivated  plants  were  principally  cereal  remains, 
of  which  chaff  generally  outnumbered  grain.  The 
cereal  remains  are  typical  for  this  period  (Campbell 
2003;  Jones  1981)  consisting  of  hulled  wheat 
( Triticum  spelta/dicoccum)  and  barley  ( Hordeum 
vulgare).  The  hulled  wheat  appears  to  be  spelt 
(' Triticum  spelta ),  identified  on  the  basis  of  the  chaff 
(glume  bases  and  spikelet  forks).  A  single  glume 
base  was  tentatively  identified  as  emmer  wheat 
( Triticum  dicoccum).  Emmer  is  likely  to  be  present 
as  a  rogue,  relic  weed  of  the  spelt  crop  rather  than 
a  cultivated  crop  at  this  site.  Grain  was  tentatively 
identified  to  species  only  if  it  conformed  to  ‘typical’ 
morphology.  In  practice  the  variation  in  grain 
shape  in  ancient  wheat  is  such  that  identification 
to  species  is  often  tentative  (Hillman  et  al.  1992). 
A  range  of  morphology  was  noted  from  ‘typical’ 
spelt  shaped  (parallel  sides,  flat  ventral  surface,  lack 
of  dorsal  ridge,  blunt  apex)  to  short  and  rounded 
grains  generally  more  typical  of  free-threshing 
wheat.  The  presence  of  slight  longitudinal  lines  on 
some  grain,  characteristic  of  hulled  wheat  where 
grain  is  held  within  tightly  adhering  glumes, 
indicates  that  some  of  the  short  grain  was  likely  to 
have  been  a  short  grained  hulled  species  (emmer 
or  spelt  wheat).  At  least  one  wheat  grain  was  held 
within  an  organic  matrix,  which  could  consist  of 
bread  or  dung,  although  there  was  insufficient 
of  this  matrix  surviving  to  allow  for  any  further 
identification. 

A  single  rachis  node  of  probable  free-threshing 
wheat  (likely  to  be  a  bread  wheat  type,  Triticum 
aestivum )  was  identified,  raising  the  possibility  that 
the  grain  includes  free-threshing  wheat  varieties. 
Bread  type  wheat  is  occasionally  recorded  in  the 
Roman  period,  although  is  more  typical  of  the 
Saxon  and  later  periods.  Given  the  presence  of 
medieval  activity  in  the  area  including  medieval 
cereals  from  the  ‘Winterbourne’  site  (Scaife  1996b), 
West  Kennet  (Fairbairn  1997)  and  Silbury  Hill 
itself  (Campbell  forthcoming)  it  is  not  possible  to 
establish  the  significance  of  a  single  rachis  node. 

The  barley  ( Hordeum  vulgare)  includes  well 
preserved  grain  which  was  clearly  hulled,  although 
the  majority  was  too  poorly  preserved  to  enable  this 
level  of  identification.  Single  rachis  internodes  of 


barley  were  recovered  from  each  of  the  five  samples 
analysed.  Preservation  was  insufficient  to  identify  it 
to  six-  or  two-row.  One  indeterminate  pulse,  likely 
to  be  a  bean  or  pea  ( Viciafaba  or  Pisum  sativum)  was 
recorded  (context  91017)  and  represents  the  only 
other  cultivated  plant  from  the  site. 

Wild  resources 

Some  utilization  of  wild  resources  is  indicated. 
Hazelnut  ( Corylus  avellana)  shell  fragments  were 
recovered  from  the  residues  of  samples  from 
contexts  91004  and  91019.  Hazelnuts  are  likely 
to  have  been  a  readily  available  food  locally 
throughout  the  period.  A  single  frond  of  bracken 
( Pteridium  aquilinum)  and  numerous  seed  capsules 
and  a  smaller  number  of  leaf  tips  of  heather 
( Calluna  vulgaris)  were  recovered  from  context 
91019,  with  smaller  numbers  of  seed  capsules  from 
other  samples  from  this  same  feature  (enclosure 
ditch  91083).  Woody  stem  fragments  in  the  same 
contexts  are  also  tentatively  identified  as  heather. 
Both  heather  and  bracken  are  typical  heathland 
plants,  which  require  somewhat  acidic  soils.  In 
the  area  of  the  North  Wiltshire  Downs  they  tend 
to  be  associated  with  areas  of  clay-with-flints  over 
the  chalk,  or  outcrops  of  greensand,  in  some  cases 
forming  the  dominant  vegetation  (Rayner  et  al. 
1911).  Heather  is  useful  as  a  cut  plant,  traditionally 
used  for  fuel,  brushes/brooms,  ropes,  baskets, 
thatch  and  bedding  (Gale  and  Cutler  2000,  61-3) 
and  as  a  flavour  for  beer  (Unger,  2004,  32)  prior 
to  the  widespread  adoption  of  hops.  Bracken  is  a 
similarly  useful  plant,  rich  in  potash  particularly 
in  late  summer,  used  for  fuel,  thatching,  compost, 
bedding,  and  as  a  source  of  yellow  dye  (Gale  and 
Cutler  2000). 

Arable  weeds 

A  limited  range  of  arable  weeds  was  present,  some 
species  occurring  in  relatively  large  numbers, 
particularly  the  medicks/trefoil  type  seeds 
(Medicago/ Trifolium  type),  others  represented  by 
single  seeds  only.  The  majority  of  the  species 
represented  are  typical  of  arable  fields  and 
disturbed  habitats  and  would  flourish  on  the  light, 
free-draining  loamy  calcareous  soils  associated 
with  the  local  chalk  (Stace  1997).  Species  identified 
include  probable  field  poppy  ( Papaver  cf.  rhoeas), 
corn  gromwell  ( Lithospermum  arvense),  ivy-leaved 
speedwell  ( Veronica  hederifolia)  and  scentless 
chamomile  ( Tnpleurospermum  inodorum).  A  small 
number  of  seeds  of  species  more  associated  with 
slightly  heavier  soils  include  red  bartsia  ( Odontites 
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vernus )  although  seeds  of  this  species  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  eyebright  ( Euphrasia 
spp).  There  is  no  evidence  that  cultivation  of  clay 
soils  was  particularly  significant. 

Seeds  of  grasses  and  grassland  species  may 
derive  from  the  edges  of  arable  plots,  or  from  cut 
vegetation  (or  hay)  or  even  dung.  A  single  possible 
tuber  of  onion  couch  grass  ( Arrhenatherum  elatius) 
was  tentatively  identified.  The  tubers  are  easily 
pulled  with  handfuls  of  grass  stem  and  this  species 
readily  colonises  abandoned  arable  fields  and  is 
common  in  grass  banks  on  field  margins.  Similarly 
black  medick  ( Medicago  lupulina )  and  several  of  the 
vetches  are  common  colonizers  of  the  grassy  edges 
of  arable  fields  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  (personal 
observation). 

A  single  sedge  nutlet  ( Carex  sp.)  may  indicate 
cultivation  of  wetter  ground  although  this  genus 
also  includes  species  of  drier  habitats  including 
chalk  grassland.  Elder  and  several  of  the  ruderal 
species,  including  the  docks  ( Rumex  spp),  orache 
(. Atriplex  spp)  and  plantains  ( Plantago  lanceolata/ 
media  type)  may  have  been  growing  within  or  around 
the  settlement  itself,  although  many  of  these  plants 
also  occur  as  arable  weeds.  Elderberries  and  their 
seeds  may  also  have  been  burnt  with  firewood. 

Sample  composition  and  crop  processing 
activities 

The  few  items  present  in  the  majority  of  the 
samples  potentially  represent  background  scatters 
of  material  which  may  have  been  considerably  re¬ 
worked.  Conversely,  in  the  five  samples  analysed 
from  enclosure  ditch  91083  cereal  processing 
waste  (chaff  and  weed  seeds)  was  well  represented, 
suggesting  cereal  processing  waste  had  been  used 
as  fuel  and  dumped  in  the  ditch,  presumably 
derived  from  activities  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Chaff  was  particularly  common  in  the  sample  from 
ditch  fill  91018;  it  contained  at  least  four  times 
as  many  glume  bases  as  wheat  grain.  This  sample 
also  produced  41coleoptyles  (sprouts)  and  a  small 
amount  of  germinated  grain,  all  displaying  deep 
grooves  typical  ofgrain,  which  has  germinated  while 
stili  encased  in  its  glumes.  Given  that  cereal  chaff 
survives  burning  less  well  than  grain  (Boardman 
and  Jones  1990)  it  can  be  assumed  that  chaff  is 
actually  under-represented  in  the  samples,  further 
supporting  the  interpretation  that  this  assemblage 
represents  cereal  processing  waste,  which  includes 
the  occasional  inevitable  grain  lost  during 
processing.  The  presence  of  weed  seeds  of  a  range 
of  sizes  and  including  those  from  taxa  which  have 


large  seed  heads  or  form  clusters,  would  suggest  that 
removal  of  weeds  prior  to  de-husking  was  limited, 
or  that  a  mixture  of  the  waste  from  both  late  and 
early  crop  processing  stages  is  represented  (Hillman 
1981).  A  range  of  other  waste  material  had  been 
deposited  in  this  feature  including  crop  processing 
debris,  burnt  wild  plants  (heather,  particularly 
in  context  91019,  and  bracken)  and  a  quantity  of 
metal  working  debris  (slag,  hammerscale),  pottery 
and  a  few  iron  small  finds,  perhaps  indicating  that 
more  than  one  episode  of  burning  or  waste  disposal 
is  represented. 

The  presence  of  glume  bases,  coleoptiles 
and  occasional  sprouted  grain  in  context  91018 
suggests  the  waste  from  a  germinated  crop  is 
represented.  Occasional  sprouts  were  recovered 
from  the  other  samples  from  the  enclosure  ditch, 
although  whether  derived  from  malting  waste 
or  not  is  difficult  to  demonstrate.  Grain  may  be 
germinated  as  part  of  the  malting  process,  or  may 
have  sprouted  incidentally  during  storage  or  even 
in  the  ear  during  wet  harvests.  While  categorically 
separating  the  two  is  very  difficult,  the  deposit  is 
interpreted  as  likely  to  be  the  waste  from  malting. 
The  deep  grooves  on  the  few  sprouted  grains  are 
consistent  with  germination  having  taken  place 
while  the  grain  was  still  in  its  spikelet,  while  the 
uniform  length  of  coleoptiles  would  suggest  some 
degree  of  controlled  germination. 

The  production  of  malt  involves  allowing  cereal 
grain  to  germinate  after  it  has  been  steeped  in  water, 
and  then  halting  the  germination  process  when 
the  sprout  is  roughly  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
grain.  This  is  normally  done  by  roasting  or  drying 
the  grain.  The  waste  product  consists  of  the  chaff 
and  sprouts  (coleoptiles),  and  is  referred  to  as  the 
‘comings’  or  ‘cumings’  (Corran  1975,  11-12).  The 
removal  of  the  sprouts  before  brewing  is  regarded 
as  necessary  to  avoid  imparting  a  bitter  flavour 
to  the  beer  or  ale  (Glamann  2005,  23).  Chaff  is 
particularly  valuable  as  a  fuel  in  the  malting  process 
as  it  does  not  adversely  affect  the  taste  of  the  malt, 
unlike  some  woods  (Fenton  1978,  394),  and  there 
are  a  number  of  sites  where  remains  of  this  type 
have  been  found  (van  der  Veen  1989;  Stevens  2006; 
Stevens  2011;  Smith  2011;  Pearson  and  Robinson 
1994;  Pelling  2011;  Campbell  2008).  The  use  of 
straw  (particularly  wheat)  in  preference  to  other 
forms  of  fuel  in  the  malting  process  was  suggested 
by  Markham,  writing  in  1683,  and  by  medieval 
inventories  from  Essex  which  suggest  straw  was  the 
most  common  fuel  used  in  malting  (Crosby  2000, 
41).  The  comings  also  provide  a  valuable  animal 
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feed  so  are  not  always  burnt  (Hillman  1981). 

The  scarcity  of  barley  chaff  in  relation  to  wheat, 
despite  the  similar  numbers  of  grain,  is  in  large 
part  explained  by  the  processing  requirements  and, 
potentially,  the  uses  of  the  two  cereals.  Emmer  and 
spelt  grain  is  held  within  tightly  adhering  glumes 
(or  hulls)  and  breaks  into  spikelets  (pairs  of  grain 
and  glumes)  when  threshed.  If  the  cereal  is  stored 
in  spikelet  form  then  processing  to  remove  the 
glumes  is  likely  to  take  place  within  the  settlement 
on  either  a  piecemeal,  regular  basis  as  required, 
or  in  larger  batches  if  more  large-scale  processing 
facilities  are  in  place.  Barley,  conversely,  is  a  free- 
threshing  cereal  in  which  the  grain  falls  free  of  the 
rachis  and  therefore  tends  to  be  stored  as  processed 
grain,  the  chaff  and  many  of  the  weed  seeds  not 
entering  the  site  unless  required  for  a  specific 
purpose  such  as  animal  feed  (Hillman  1981;  1984). 

Comparison  with  the  ‘ Winterbourne ’ 
settlement  assemblage 

Whilst  still  taking  into  account  the  limited  area 
excavated  at  the  ‘Winterbourne’  site  to  the  north  of 
the  A4  and  the  small  number  of  samples  discussed 
by  Scaife  (1996),  there  are  some  apparent  differences 
between  the  two  datasets  either  side  of  the  Roman 
Road.  Samples  examined  by  Scaife  tended  to 
contain  good  evidence  for  crop  processing  waste 
in  the  form  of  chaff,  but  with  very  few  weed  seeds 
present  compared  to  the  enclosure  ditch  deposits, 
suggesting  a  greater  level  of  processing  prior  to 
de-hulling.  Somewhat  greater  numbers  of  cereal 
grain  sized  Avena  and/or  Bromus  type  caryopses 
were  however  recovered  from  the  ‘Winterbourne’ 
samples.  No  heather  was  found  suggesting  a  more 
limited  range  of  plant  processing  activities  or 
burning/depositional  events.  Also  distinctive  was 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  highly  fragmented 
cereal  grain. 

The  differences  in  the  two  assemblages  are  likely 
to  be  related  to  activities  leading  to  the  deposition 
of  the  material  and  the  intended  use  of  the  cereals 
or  use  of  cereal  processing  waste  or  by-product. 
The  degree  of  weed  removal  prior  to  storage  and/or 
de-husking  has  been  linked  to  the  availability  of 
labour  at  harvest  (Stevens  2003).  It  is  also  likely  to 
be  related  to  the  intended  use  of  the  grain;  if  grain 
was  germinated  while  still  in  spikelet  form  (as 
opposed  to  fully  processed  clean  grain)  the  removal 
of  weeds  prior  to  malting  would  be  unnecessary 
as  they  could  be  removed  when  separating  the 
chaff  and  coleoptiles  from  the  germinated  grain. 
Alternatively  the  higher  proportion  of  weeds  in  the 


enclosure  ditch  may  simply  reflect  the  greater  range 
of  sources  of  the  material.  The  fragmentation  of 
the  grain  seen  at  ‘Winterbourne’  may  be  related  to 
burning  conditions,  such  as  burning  of  naked  grains 
or  a  very  dry  heat.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
fragmented  grain  may  represent  a  stage  of  milling. 
If  spelt  wheat  is  milled  in  spikelet  form  (possible 
if  the  spikelets  are  fully  ripe  and  dry  or  parched) 
it  is  possible  that  the  glumes  were  removed 
following  milling  by  sieving  the  flour,  removing 
large  grain  fragments  simultaneously.  The  slightly 
elevated  number  of  Avena  and/or  Bromus  grains  at 
‘Winterbourne’  may  represent  handpicked  weeds, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  processing  waste. 

Concluding  remarks 

The  mixed  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  enclosure 
ditch,  which  includes  metal  working  debris,  pottery 
and  small  finds,  as  well  as  cereal  chaff,  weeds  and 
wild  resources  such  as  heather,  raises  the  possibility 
that  the  waste  from  multiple  burning  events  is 
represented.  The  most  likely  source  of  charred  plant 
remains  on  archaeological  sites  is  fuel  (Hillman 
1981).  The  fuel  used  will  be  determined  by  the  type 
of  heat  needed  (short  and  fierce,  prolonged,  gentle) 
and  function  of  the  fire  (bread  ovens,  malting  ovens, 
pottery  kiln,  smelting  furnaces).  Burning  (in  ovens, 
furnaces  or  open  fires)  may  have  taken  place  locally 
although  no  obvious  corndrier,  furnace  or  similar 
was  identified  and  the  material  represents  the 
dumping  of  that  fuel  and  associated  waste  rather 
than  the  burning  of  it.  Among  the  alternatives  to 
chaff  for  fuel  in  malting  ovens  Markham  suggests 
that  bracken,  ling,  heather  or  broom  ‘may  serve 
in  time  of  necessity  but  all  add  bad  taste  to  malt’ 
(1683,  chapter  7).  The  heather  remains  in  the  same 
feature  may  represent  fuel  used  to  dry  the  malted 
grain.  However,  heather  was  also  occasionally  used 
amongst  other  herbs  in  the  manufacture  of  gruit 
(or  grut),  widely  used  to  flavour  beer  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  hops  (Unger,  2004,  32). 

While  the  combined  assemblage  of  charred 
plant  remains  from  both  north  and  south  of  the  A4 
at  the  Later  Silbury  Romano-British  site  is  modest 
it  has  provided  some  intriguing  insights  into  the 
plant  economy  of  the  site.  Most  strikingly  perhaps 
is  the  absence  of  any  plant  remains  suggestive  of 
status  or  ritual  or  symbolic  activity  involving 
plants.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  such  activity  never 
took  place,  but  essentially  the  assemblage  recovered 
is  typical  of  a  Romano-British  settlement  in  which 
spelt  wheat  and  barley  were  processed  in  modest 
quantities,  presumably  for  day  to  day  use  rather  than 
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significant  storage.  All  the  cereals  and  weeds  could 
derive  from  local  fields,  while  heather  and  bracken 
are  likely  to  have  been  collected  from  areas  of  clay 
with  flints  in  the  wider  vicinity.  Cereal  processing 
waste  was  presumably  locally  generated,  although 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  brought  into  the  site  to  feed 
animals  or  for  fuel  use.  The  residents  may  have  been 
producing  beer,  possibly  for  local  consumption,  but 
also  potentially  to  cater  for  travellers  passing  on 
route  to  Bath.  Deposits  consisting  largely  of  malting 
waste  have  been  recovered  from  a  number  of  Roman 
period  sites;  particularly  notable  assemblages  have 
recently  been  identified  from  Springhead  roadside 
settlement  and  sanctuary  and  Northfleet  villa  in 
Kent  (Stevens  2011;  Smith  2011).  Stevens  et  al. 
(2011)  suggest  a  link  between  brewing  activities 
and  major  Roman  roadsides,  many  being  situated 
at  junctions  of  major  roads,  where  beer  might  be 
produced  to  serve  military  personnel,  pilgrims  and 
other  travellers. 

Evaluation  of  the  Romano-British  settlement  at 
Silbury  has  focused  on  a  fraction  of  the  settlement. 
The  intensive  nature  of  the  sampling  programme 
has  ensured  that  a  useful  dataset  of  charred 
plant  remains  has  been  recovered  which  has 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  distinct  loci  of  refuse 
disposal,  if  not  industrial  and  brewing  activity. 
Importantly  by  examining  samples  from  all  features 
excavated  differences  between  features  have  been 
identified,  despite  the  obvious  problems  of  recent 
contamination  and  potential  disturbance  by  arable 
activity.  In  their  discussion  of  the  archaeobotany  of 
Roman  Britain,  van  der  Veen  et  al.  identify  the  need 
for  larger  datasets  consisting  of  samples  from  all 
closely-dated  contexts  and  focusing  on  sites  where 
large-scale  sampling  can  be  carried  out  (2007,  203). 
The  2010  evaluation  at  Romano-British  Silbury 
demonstrates  the  potential  of  the  site  to  provide 
such  a  dataset.  Large-scale  excavations  with  an 
intensive  sampling  programme  could  be  highly 
informative,  despite  the  shallowness  of  the  site  and 
arable  disturbance. 

Alluviation  in  the  valley  bottom, 
by  Gill  Campbell,  Helen  M.  Roberts, 
Paul  Davies,  Vicky  Crosby  and 
Matthew  Canti 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  evaluation  was  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  valley 
bottom  so  as  to  gain  a  greater  understanding  of 


the  environmental  history  of  this  part  of  the  upper 
Kennet.  The  investigation  sought  to  date  any  alluvial 
deposits  encountered  using  optically  stimulated 
luminescence  dating  (OSL)  of  coarse-grained  quartz 
in  order  to  provide  a  comparison  with  the  work 
undertaken  at  Avebury  and  West  Overton  by  Evans 
et  al.  (1993).  In  particular  it  was  hoped  that  the  work 
would  provide  better  dating  evidence  for  the  alluvial 
deposit  described  by  them  as  the  West  Overton 
formation  and  interpreted  as  marking  widespread 
alluviation  as  a  result  of  woodland  clearance  in 
the  later  Neolithic/  Beaker  period  (Evans  et  al. 
1993,  188).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  re¬ 
examination  of  their  dating  evidence  would  suggest 
onset  of  alluviation  did  not  occur  until  after  circa 
1440  cal  BC  at  the  earliest  (Campbell  and  Marshall 
forthcoming). 

Trenches  6  and  7  were  positioned  to  achieve  this 
objective  and  5  OSL  samples  were  taken:  four  from 
a  series  of  alluvial  deposits  (97014-97011)  recorded 
in  the  north-east  section  of  Trench  7  (27002,  see 
Figure  3)  and  one  from  the  chalk  gravel  fill  of  a 
palaeoechannel  located  within  trench  6  (fill  97007, 
cut  97006:  Figure  3).  The  single  sample  (57006) 
from  the  palaeochannel  gave  a  date  of  9770  ±580a 
(Aberystwyth  183/SR6  expressed  as  years  before 
2011  rounded  to  the  nearest  10  years;  Roberts 
forthcoming)  indicating  that  the  channel  became 
infilled  between  8340-7180  BC  at  la. 

In  the  north-east  section  of  Trench  7  the 
sequence  of  deposits  was  as  follows.  Directly  on  top 
of  the  weathered  chalk  surface  was  97104,  a  brown 
(10  YR  5/3)  clay  loam  with  occasional  small  round 
chalk  and  sub-angular  flint,  with  abundant  mollusc 
shells.  A  single  sherd  of  Roman  pottery,  part  of  a 
local  grey  ware  jar,  was  recovered  from  the  base 
of  this  layer.  97014  layer  was  overlain  by  97013,  a 
band  of  greyish  brown  (10  YR  5/2)  sandy  clay  and 
flinty  gravel  with  chalk  flecks  which  was  in  sealed 
by  9701,  a  dark  greyish  brown  clay  (10  YR  4/2) 
with  only  occasional  rounded  pebbles,  chalk  and 
flint  gravel.  Above  this  was  a  further  greyish  brown 
( 10YR  5/2)  clay  (9701 1 )  distinguished  from  97012  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  small  chalk  fragments  in 
distinct  thin  layers.  Above  this  was  further  alluvium 
(97019)  on  which  the  modern  soil  developed. 

OSL  sample  57010  from  97014  gave  a  date  of 
1200  ±60a  (Aberystwyth  183/SR4  expressed  as 
years  before  2011;  Roberts  forthcoming)  indicating 
deposition  between  AD  750-870  at  la.  Molluscan 
remains  from  this  deposit  were  analysed  by  Paul 
Davies  (nomenclature  follows  Anderson  2005).  The 
lkg  sample  contained  Trochulus  hispidus  (n  =  81), 
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Cochlicopa  cf.  lubrica  (n= 1),  Vallonia pulchella  (n=  16), 
Vallonia  cf.  excentrica  (n=2),  Zonitoides  nitidus  (n=2), 
Succineidae  (n=8),  Galba  truncatula  (n=4),  Radix 
peregra  (n  =  3)  and  Anisus  leucostoma  (n  =  5).  This 
assemblage  is  consistent  with  those  found  from  other 
alluvial  contexts  in  central  southern  England  and  has 
affinities  with  wet  ground  taxocenes  WCGT1  and 
WGT2  (Davies  2008,  64),  indicative  of  pasture-like 
environments  prone  to  flooding. 

OSL  samples  57009  from  context  97013,  57008 
from  context  97012,  and  sample  57007  from  context 
97011  all  gave  similar  dates: 

57009  ( Aberstwyth  1 83/SR3)  -  720±30a:  AD  1260-1320 
57008  ( Aberstwyth  1 83/SR2)  -  760±40a:  AD  1210-1290 
57007  (Aberstwyth  1 83/SR2 )  -  720±40a:  AD  1250-1330 

(All  expressed  as  years  before  2011  and  as  calendar  dates  at 
la  rounded  to  the  nearest  10  years;  Roberts  forthcoming). 

These  results  indicate  a  rapid  phase  of  alluviation 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  resulting  in  the 
deposition  of  some  0.6m  of  sediment.  This  flooding 
and  alluviation  is  likely  to  be  related  to  activity 
upstream,  including  12th  to  13th  century  occupation 
at  Avebury  (Evans  et  al.  1993;  Davies  and  Whittle 
1993)  and  potentially  the  strip  fields  recorded  on 
Waden  Hill  (Barber  2003).  The  area  may  have  been 
ploughed  as  part  of  as  part  of  the  “land  hunger”  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  AD  when  more 
and  more  land  was  put  under  the  plough  (Postan 
1966,553). 

Implications 

There  is  remarkably  little  material  overlying  the 
early  Mesolithic  palaeochannel  infill,  which  is 
directly  sealed  by  a  mixed  chalk  layer  over  which 
the  modern  soil  is  developed.  This  might  suggest 
that  some  levelling  of  the  ground  surface  occurred 
as  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  post-medieval 
water  meadow  system. 

Other  than  this,  the  evaluation  found  no 
evidence  for  prehistoric  flooding  and  alluviation. 
This  may  be  because  the  excavation  only  extended 
into  the  western  edge  of  the  present  channel  of  the 
Winterbourne  (the  name  applied  to  the  Kennet  above 
the  Swallowhead  Springs)  and  that  there  are  earlier 
alluvial  deposits  within  the  current  course  of  the 
stream.  Alternatively  the  stream  may  have  changed 
course  or  been  diverted.  There  may  be  an  earlier 
channel  to  the  east  of  the  current  channel  situated 
within  the  triangular  portion  of  the  water  meadow 
formed  by  the  field  boundary,  the  present  course  of 


the  Winterbourne  where  it  breaks  away  from  the 
field  boundary,  and  the  A4  road  (Figure  1). 

The  relatively  straight  nature  of  the  channel 
where  it  cuts  across  the  water  meadow  is  suggestive 
of  canalisation.  This  is  further  supported  by 
evidence  from  the  other  side  of  the  A4.  A  late  Roman 
inhumation  of  an  adult  male  excavated  in  1964  by 
Evans  (1966,  see  Figure  2  for  location)  was  truncated 
by  the  stream  with  the  skull,  neck  vertebrae  and  left 
hand  lost.  The  grave  was  cut  from  the  soil  surface 
developed  on  chalk  marl  and  sealed  by  hillwash,  with 
no  alluvial  deposits  recorded.  This  evidence  shows 
that  the  current  course  of  the  stream  at  this  point 
post-dates  the  inhumation  and  suggests  that  it  was 
diverted  against  the  edge  of  the  valley  bottom,  maybe 
as  part  of  works  associated  with  the  creation  of  the 
post-medieval  water  meadow  or  possibly  related  to 
an  earlier  putative  water  mill  (Linford  et  al.  2010, 
7-8,  17;  Linford  et  al.  forthcoming).  It  is  possible 
that,  prior  to  this,  the  stream  course  north  of  the  A4 
was  much  closer  to  that  of  the  Beckhampton  Brook 
(Figure  2). 

Overall,  the  results  would  suggest  that 
prehistoric  flooding  and  alluviation  at  Silbury  was 
not  widespread  ( contra  Evans  et  al.  1993)  and  throws 
up  further  questions  concerning  date  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  upstream.  In  Evans  et  aids  (1993)  cuttings 
at  Avebury,  where  the  alluvial  deposit  termed  the 
West  Overton  formation  was  recorded  as  a  weakly 
humic,  calcareous  loam  varying  in  thickness  from 
20cm  to  25cm.  The  only  date  on  the  layer  at  this 
location  is  from  an  isolated  human  femur  retrieved 
from  low  down  in  the  deposit  which  gave  a  date  of 
2470-2030  cal  BC  (OxA-1221, 3800±60  BP).  As  this 
bone  is  dearly  ex  situ  it  does  not  provide  a  reliable 
date.  The  deposit  remains  only  broadly  dated  by 
the  underlying  Avebury  soil,  which  here  contained 
a  mixed  assemblage  of  later  Mesolithic  and  earlier 
Neolithic  worked  flint  and  other  artefacts,  and  by 
the  layer  above  it  which  contained  five  early  Roman 
sherds,  some  Anglo-Saxon  material,  but  principally 
mid  12th-  13th  century  material  (Davies  and  Whittle 
1993).  This  might  suggest  that  alluviation  at  Avebury 
is  Anglo-Saxon  or  later  in  date,  if  the  five  early 
Roman  sherds  can  be  considered  residual,  with 
prehistoric  alluviation  (dating  from  circa  1400  cal  BC 
onwards)  only  occurring  downstream  from  Avebury 
and  Silbury  as  seen  at  West  Overton  (Evans  et  al. 
1993;  Campbell  and  Marshall  forthcoming). 
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New  work  on  material  recovered 
from  earlier  interventions, 
by  Nicola  Hembrey  and  Vicky  Crosby 

The  Later  Silbury  Project  provided  an  opportunity 
to  re-examine  and  reconsider  material  from  the 
Hill  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  a  focus  on 
the  Roman  period.  Much  of  this  work  is  presented 
within  chapter  9  of  the  monograph  (Crosby  et  al. 
forthcoming)  and  is  only  summarised  here. 

There  is  little  evidence  around  the  site  in  the 
millennium  preceding  the  Roman  invasion.  A  Late 
Bronze  Age/early  Iron  Age  bracelet  (Hembrey  et  al. 
forthcoming)  was  retrieved  from  the  external  ditch 
of  Silbury  Hill,  excavated  during  1968-70,  while 
a  single  pot  sherd  of  Late  Bronze  Age/early  Iron 
Age  date  was  recovered  from  the  subsoil  during 
the  2001  investigations  on  the  summit.  In  addition, 
the  2007/8  work  on  the  summit  recovered  a  small 
amount  of  Late  Iron  Age  pottery.  Neither  the  Rennet 
Valley  Pipeline  excavations  nor  the  2010  evaluation 
produced  any  evidence  for  Iron  Age  occupation, 
although  a  few  stray  finds  (including  a  LaTene  1 
brooch,  an  urn  and  a  few  coins)  may  suggest  the 
Hill  as  a  focus.  A  probable  awl  and  a  short  length  of 
binding,  both  copper-alloy  and  both  of  likely  later 
pre-Roman  date,  were  present  within  the  external 
ditch  of  the  Hill.  A  saddle  quern  fragment  from 
within  the  well  part-excavated  in  2010  may  also  be 
pre-Roman  in  date. 

Some  Roman  objects  and  tile  fragments  have 
been  found  on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Hill, 
and  Wilkinson  (1867,  115)  notes  a  few  finds  which 
may  be  of  Roman  or  later  date.  A  single  coin  of 
Constantine  II  (closely  dated  to  AD  335-7)  was  found 
on  the  summit  during  2001  work;  Stukeley  also 
noted  the  presence  of  Roman  coins  on  the  summit. 
Several  other  Roman  finds  were  recovered  from  the 
summit  during  1968-70  excavation:  a  single  brass 
pennanular  brooch  of  first  century  date,  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  fragments  of  Roman  tile. 

The  re-examination  of  the  material  from  the 
external  ditch  excavated  by  Atkinson  (Whittle 
1997,  22-4  and  fig.  23),  particularly  the  midden 
within  layer  2,  gives  some  greater  understanding 
of  Silbury’s  Roman  context.  Given  its  location, 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  any  evidence 
that  may  support  a  ritual  interpretation.  The  96 
Roman  coins  recovered  display  a  Valentinian  peak 
suggested  by  Moorhead  (above)  as  being  common 
on  temple  sites.  Of  the  artefacts  collected  from  the 
ditch,  only  a  probable  lead  curse  and  three  head 


fragments  of  bone  hairpins  (typologically  separated 
by  perhaps  a  hundred  years,  suggesting  the  earlier 
one  as  an  heirloom  or  ancestor  artefact  at  the  time 
of  deposition)  may  indicate  a  possible  ritual  aspect, 
but  may  equally  represent  accidental  or  casual  loss. 
Substantial  quantities  of  later  Roman  pottery  were 
recovered  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  ditch,  with 
a  high  proportion  of  fine  table  wares  noted;  this 
proportion  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  votive  midden 
at  Wayside  Farm,  Devizes  (Valentin  and  Robinson, 
2002,  207-9).  There  is  no  evidence  of  structured 
deposition  here,  however,  (no  whole  vessels,  smashed 
or  intact,  and  no  reference  to  articulated  animal 
bones),  and  this  seems  unlikely  to  be  a  primary  ritual 
deposit,  but  could  represent  a  secondary  disposal  of 
material  from  ritual  activities,  perhaps  taking  place 
in  the  area  east  of  the  Hill  (Chadburn  and  Linford, 
forthcoming).  Similarly,  there  is  little  within  the 
animal  bone  assemblage  from  the  midden  to  suggest 
convincingly  that  it  originates  from  anything  other 
than  the  disposal  of  domestic  food  and  butchery 
waste,  although  feasting  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

This  reconsideration  of  the  finds  assemblages 
has  allowed  a  consideration  of  the  wider  site  in  terms 
of  its  internal  morphology,  and  supported  current 
thinking  on  intra  site  variability  (Burnham  1995, 
9-10).  Furthermore,  it  has  provided  insight  into  the 
use  and  perception  of  the  Hill  in  a  context  wider  than 
its  prehistoric  construction  and  focus. 

Discussion,  by  Vicky  Crosby 
and  Nicola  Hembrey 

The  Romano-British  period 

The  discussion  has  two  aspects:  what  was  learnt  from 
the  2010  evaluation  about  the  nature  of  one  area  of 
the  site,  and  how  this  can  be  combined  with  previous 
finds,  interventions  and  survey  results  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  Romano-British  settlement  at 
Silbury.  The  latter  has  already  been  discussed  within 
the  Silbury  Conservation  monograph  (in  Chapter  9, 
Crosby  et  al.  forthcoming),  and  is  summarised  here 
with  the  new  information  included. 

The  2010  results 

The  evaluation  trenches  focussed  on  the  southern 
part  of  one  of  the  large  enclosures  identified  in 
the  geophysical  survey  (Figure  1).  The  area  was 
away  from  the  Roman  road,  with  no  evidence  for 
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masonry  buildings.  The  results  suggest  low-key 
settlement  of  a  rural  character,  but  with  clear 
indications  of  a  ‘service  role’  in  food  (and  drink) 
production,  presumably  supplying  the  settlement 
alongside  the  road  which  would  have  catered  for 
a  variety  of  travellers.  The  interpretation  fits  well 
with  Burnham’s  (1995)  discussion  of  small  town 
morphology,  particularly  its  emphasis  on  agricultural 
production,  the  importance  of  enclosed  compounds 
compared  to  the  strip  buildings  typically  found  along 
the  road  frontages,  and  development  of  their  layout 
in  the  2nd  century  AD.  He  also  notes  the  relative 
scarcity  of  large  and  complex  masonry  buildings  and 
their  location  away  from  the  town  centres,  reflecting 
their  secondary  importance  to  the  settlement  layout 
and  function  (ibid,  9-10,  12). 

At  Silbury,  however,  little  is  known  about  the 
roadside  settlement  -  oil  pipelines,  alluviation  in  the 
valley  bottom  and  the  creation  of  water  meadows  have 
effectively  masked  or  removed  settlement  evidence 
in  the  roadside  zone.  Traces  of  buildings  close  to  the 
road  are  seen  only  in  the  ‘Winterbourne’  (Kennet 
Valley  foul  sewer  pipeline)  excavations  (Building  I: 
Figure  2;  Powell  et  al.  1996,  31,  fig.10). 

Occupation  spans  the  period  from  the  early/mid 
2nd  century  AD  to  the  later  4th  or  beyond;  there 
are  indications  of  later  1st  century  activity,  but  no 
certain  features.  There  was  no  pre-  or  post-Roman 
activity  in  the  settlement.  Residual  earlier  material 
is  scarce,  comprising  the  surprisingly  small  flint 
assemblage  and  a  saddle  quern  fragment. 

The  ditched  enclosures  and  trackways  seem  to 
have  established  the  pattern  of  land  use  throughout 
the  period,  with  indications  of  modification  on  the 
west  side  of  the  settlement. 

Structural  evidence  is  limited.  Enclosure  9003 
was  a  large  subdivided  enclosure,  and  a  smaller 
ditched  enclosure  (9004)  lay  to  its  west.  On  its  east 
and  south  sides,  9003  faced  onto  trackways,  and 
its  ditched  boundary  was  probably  accompanied 
by  a  fence  represented  by  a  narrow  ditch  or  a  line 
of  postholes.  On  the  west  side,  the  furthest  from 
the  north-south  trackway,  only  a  single  ditch  was 
found.  No  yard  or  trackway  surfaces  survived.  The 
internal  features  investigated  were  a  rectangular 
timber  building  (9005)  represented  by  a  wall  trench 
and  possible  post  pad  setting,  a  well  (9006)  and  the 
burial  of  an  infant  (9002). 

Much  of  material  recovered  represents  refuse 
deposition  (such  as  the  upper  fill  of  enclosure  ditch 
91083)  or  redeposition  of  material  (the  upper  fills 
of  well  9006).  Nevertheless,  despite  truncation  of 
archaeological  deposits  by  ploughing  and  the  small 


scale  of  the  archaeological  intervention,  specialist 
analyses  have  produced  valuable  insights  into  the 
economy  of  the  settlement.  While  no  specialised 
structures  associated  with  food  production  or  craft 
activities  were  found,  the  analyses  of  charred  plant 
remains,  animal  bones  and  metalworking  debris 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  activities  in  the 
southern  parts  of  enclosure  9003. 

The  five  samples  with  abundant  plant  remains 
(Pelling,  above)  all  came  from  the  fills  of  enclosure 
ditch  91083  (Figure  4).  Cultivated  plant  remains 
were  mostly  cereals,  spelt  wheat  and  barley,  with  one 
possible  pea  or  bean  and  a  possible  example  of  bread 
wheat.  Weed  seeds  indicate  that  crops  could  have 
been  cultivated  in  the  fields  around  the  settlement. 
Useful  wild  plants  (bracken  and  heather)  were  likely 
to  have  been  obtained  from  the  clay-with-flints 
further  away.  The  cereal  remains  are  typical  for  the 
period,  and  overall  they  are  typical  of  a  settlement 
where  spelt  wheat  and  barley  were  processed  in  small 
quantities  for  day  to  day  use  rather  than  storage  in 
quantity.  No  plants  indicative  of  ritual,  high  status 
or  symbolic  use  were  identified. 

Evidence  for  cereal  processing  waste  used  as 
fuel,  controlled  germination  (especially  in  the 
sample  from  91008),  and  the  association  with 
heather,  are  strongly  suggestive  of  malting  for  beer 
production.  Both  chaff  and  heather  are  suitable  fuels 
for  malting,  and  heather  can  also  be  used  to  flavour 
beer.  The  link  between  brewing  wastes  and  major 
roadside  settlements  (discussed  above)  suggests  the 
interpretation  that  the  agricultural  unit  based  in  this 
part  of  enclosure  9003  was  brewing  beer  to  supply 
travellers  on  the  road  as  well  as  for  local  use. 

Despite  caveats  about  the  size  of  the  animal 
bone  assemblage  and  the  contexts  from  which  the 
bones  derive,  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  useful 
conclusions.  The  faunal  evidence  is  again  compatible 
with  a  farming  settlement  undertaking  specialised 
processing  to  supply  food  to  a  more  urbanised 
community  along  the  roadside  as  well  as  meeting 
its  own  needs. 

The  proportions  of  the  domestic  animals 
present  (cattle,  sheep  and  pig)  are  similar  to  most 
of  the  assemblages  of  the  period  from  Wiltshire  and 
agree  with  previous  surveys  (Baker,  above).  Ritual 
sites  often  have  an  unusually  high  proportion  of 
a  single  species,  but  this  is  not  the  case  here  (or 
in  the  animal  bones  from  the  Silbury  Hill  ditch 
excavated  in  1969).  The  occupants  of  enclosure 
9003  were  directly  involved  in  stock  raising;  very 
young  lambs,  and  possibly  calves,  were  present. 
The  absence  of  neonates  may  reflect  the  small  size 
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of  the  assemblage  and  the  nature  of  the  features 
investigated.  The  age  structure  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  suggest  consumption  of  young  and  adult 
animals,  indicating  the  importance  of  meat  as  well 
as  secondary  products  (and,  in  the  case  of  cattle, 
traction).  Whole  carcasses  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pig 
were  butchered  on  site.  Evidence  for  butchery 
includes  use  of  choppers  and  filleting  with  knoves, 
and  hook  damage  and  trimming  of  the  shoulder  joint 
(scapular  glenoid  cavity),  probably  associated  with 
hanging  and  brining.  These  techniques  can  reflect 
specialist  (possibly  urban)  carcass  processing  for 
meat,  and  are  often  associated  with  urban  centres 
and  roadside  settlements;  though  at  Silbury  the 
intensity  of  heavy  butchery  is  notably  less  than 
at  major  urban  centres.  The  pattern  is  compatible 
with  the  interpretation  of  enclosure  9003  as  an 
agricultural  settlement  integrated  into  the  roadside 
small  town. 

The  only  craft  activity  documented  is  iron 
smithing,  represented  by  hammerscale  and  smithing 
hearth  bottoms.  Most  of  the  evidence  is  from  the 
upper  fills  of  ditch  91083  in  Trench  1,  but  smithing 
hearth  bottoms  were  also  found  in  other  sections 
of  the  enclosure  ditch  of  9003,  in  Trenches  3  and  4 
(Phelps,  above). 

The  pottery  suggests  that  this  part  of  the 
settlement  was  of  moderately  low  status.  The 
assemblage,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  upper 
fills  of  the  enclosure  ditch  and  well  in  Trench 
1,  comprised  mostly  local  wares  with  a  notably 
restricted  range  of  vessel  forms  and  a  scarcity  of 
imports,  especially  in  the  earlier  Romano-British 
period.  There  was  slightly  more  diversity  later, 
including  regional  imports,  but  the  assemblage  was 
still  ‘quite  modest’.  This  contrasts  with  the  material 
from  the  Silbury  Hill  ditch  section  excavated  in 
1969,  which  had  a  higher  proportion  of  fine  ware 
bowls  and  beakers,  and  a  wider  range  of  vessels 
forms,  including  dishes,  mortaria,  and  jugs/flagons 
for  dispensing  liquids.  Although  there  are  also 
chronological  differences  to  consider  (the  ditch 
assemblage  is  very  late),  Timby  suggests  that  the 
greater  emphasis  on  finer  wares  and  drinking  vessels 
might  indicate  the  presence  of  a  more  specialist  and 
higher  status  building. 

The  other  finds  (Hembrey,  above)  are 
unremarkable,  typical  of  a  small-scale  Romano- 
British  settlement,  and  with  nothing  to  indicate 
ritual  activity  in  this  area  of  the  site. 

Given  the  location  of  the  settlement  and  its 
physical  relationship  with  Silbury  Hill,  an  obvious 
project  objective  was  to  look  for  indications  of 


ritual  activity,  though  it  poses  problems  because 
of  the  recognition  of  the  all-pervading  nature  of 
ritual  in  Romano-British  society  (e.g.  Fulford  2001). 
Distinguishing  a  specific  ritual  response  to  the 
monument  would  be  difficult  against  the  backdrop 
of  mundane  and  ‘everyday’  ritual  embedded  in  the 
domestic  and  agricultural  cycle.  The  dog/fox  bones 
from  ditch  94005  (part  of  enclosure  9003)  might  be 
a  redeposited  dog  burial,  but  although  dogs  are  often 
found  in  ritual  deposits,  there  are  numerous  other 
explanations  for  dog  bone  groups  in  ditches  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  a  ritual  explanation 
in  this  case.  Burial  of  infants  within  settlements,  and 
often  close  to  domestic  buildings,  was  the  norm  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  attach  additional  significance  to 
the  two  burials  here.  In  contrast,  a  few  indications 
of  ritual  were  recognised  in  the  material  from 
the  1969  Hill  ditch  excavations,  where  the  finds 
included  a  possible  lead  curse  and  Valentinian  coins, 
common  finds  on  temple  sites  (although  Moorhead 
(above)  notes  that  a  ‘Valentinian  peak’  is  prevalent 
in  Wiltshire  and  has  other  explanations).  The 
possibility  that  the  ditch  fills  incorporate  redeposited 
material  from  a  ritual  site  and  the  suggestion  from 
the  geophysical  survey  that  there  was  a  late  Iron  Age 
temple  east  of  the  Hill  (Chadburn  et  al.  forthcoming) 
may  indicate  ritual  activity  in  the  field  east  of  the 
Hill.  But  the  indications  of  ritual  are  slight,  when 
compared,  for  example,  the  material  interpreted  as 
redeposition  from  a  ritual  site  at  Wayside  Farm, 
Devizes  (Valentin  and  Robinson  2002,  207-9). 

The  Romano-British  settlement  at  Silbury 

The  evidence  for  and  interpretation  of  the  Romano- 
British  settlement  has  been  discussed  in  the 
forthcoming  Silbury  Hill  monograph  (Chapter  9, 
Crosby  et  al.  forthcoming).  Since  traces  of  Romano- 
British  occupation  were  noted  by  Wilkinson  (1869, 
117-8),  there  is  a  long  history  of  finds  and  small 
excavations,  and  the  recent  air  photographic, 
geophysical  and  earthwork  surveys  provide  a  context 
to  pull  these  together.  Despite  the  extensive  surveys, 
there  are  gaps  in  the  evidence,  particularly  south  of 
the  road  and  in  the  former  water  meadow.  Figure  2 
attempts  to  present  a  summary  of  what  is  known. 

Silbury  can  clearly  be  described  as  a  small  town, 
but  this  is  a  ‘catch-all  category’  Burnham  (1995, 
10).  It  falls  at  the  lower  end  of  Burnham’s  ‘middle 
order  settlements’.  Interesting  questions  lie  in 
identifying  different  activities  and  their  locations, 
and  comparing  the  layout  and  development  of  its 
different  areas. 

The  occupation  was  (it  is  assumed)  centred  on 
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the  Roman  road,  and  continued  along  the  local 
route  running  north  along  the  slope  of  Waden  Hill 
and  south  through  the  enclosures.  Though  both 
these  areas  are  oriented  along  their  trackways,  that 
south  of  the  Hdl  indicates  a  single  main  period  of 
layout  in  the  mid/early  2nd  century  AD,  while  the 
‘Winterbourne’  settlement  seems  to  have  gradually 
spread  north  from  the  road,  from  the  late  1st  to  early 
2nd  century  (Powell  et  al.  1996,  56). 

Along  the  roadside,  the  nature  of  occupation 
can  only  be  inferred.  There  may  have  been  strip 
buildings,  housing  shops,  workshops  and  other 
specialised  activities.  If  Silbury  had  a  mutatio,  finding 
it  would  be  difficult  due  to  ‘an  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  what  we  are  looking  for’  (Burnham  and 
Wacher  1990,  38);  the  term  may  in  any  case  reflect 
a  function  of  a  settlement  rather  than  a  specific 
building  type.  The  area  east  of  the  Hill,  seen  in 
the  geophysical  surveys  (Linford  et  al.  2000,  figs 
24,  26)  could  have  formed  a  ritual  focus.  The  only 
excavation  in  this  area  is  the  well  excavated  in  1896; 
though  south  of  the  present  road,  it  was  probably 
north  of  the  Roman  road  (Brooke  and  Cunnington 
1897). 

Romano-British  ritual  use  of  prehistoric 
monuments  is  increasingly  being  recognised, 
especially  following  Williams’  important  assessment 
of  the  evidence  (1998).  Elsewhere  in  the  World 
Heritage  Site,  Romano-British  features  have  been 
found  in  the  small-scale  excavation  at  Stonehenge 
(Darvill  and  Wainwright  2009,  14-5),  and  Roman 
coins  were  found  at  the  West  Rennet  long  barrow 
(Piggott  1962,  55-6,  Moorhead  2011).  There  is  a 
possible  parallel  with  Nettleton  (Wedlake  1982), 
which  seems  to  have  started  in  the  1st  century  AD 
as  a  roadside  shrine  also  close  to  a  river  crossing 
and  springs.  Williams  has  suggested  that  ‘ancient 
structures  may  have  held  an  important  place  in 
the  construction  of  local  and  regional  identities 
in  Roman  Britain’  (ibid,  77).  Robinson,  however, 
has  suggested  that  a  ritual  site  at  Silbury  may  have 
developed  ‘as  much  as  a  wayside  shrine  as  a  temple 
to  the  veneration  of  a  prehistoric  monument’  (2001, 
162). 

The  suggestion,  originally  by  Corney  (2001, 29), 
and  recently  referred  to  by  Hutton  (201 1,  13),  that 
Silbury  Hill  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  ritual  shafts 
is  worth  reviewing  in  the  light  of  the  new  evidence. 
Only  two  (or  three  if  the  well  excavated  in  1908  was 
not  the  same  as  the  one  partly  examined  in  1882) 
of  the  wells  shown  in  Brooke  and  Cunnington’s 
figure  (1896-7)  have  been  excavated  and  dated.  The 
other  wells  shown  are  ‘unexplored’  or  used  ‘within 


living  memory’  (ibid,  166)  (Figure  2).  The  supposed 
short  period  of  use  of  the  1896  well  (Brooke  and 
Cunnnington  1897,  170)  has  been  used  to  suggest 
its  purpose  was  ritual  rather  than  practical,  but 
this  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  well  fills  -  it  is  the  18  inch  layer  of ‘fine  chalky 
clay,  chalk  marl,  and  finely  crushed  flints’  which  is 
likely  to  have  formed  during  its  use,  rather  than  the 
two  inch  layer  of  ‘fine  grey  mud’  (Matt  Canti,  pers 
comm).  The  suggestion  by  Pollard  and  Reynolds 
(2002,  178)  that  the  wells  around  Silbury  Hill  are 
unlikely  to  be  domestic  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Rennet,  Winterbourne  and  Swallowhead  Spring 
probably  underestimates  the  importance  of  wells  for 
water  supply  in  the  drier  summer  months  and  their 
perceived  importance  as  an  essential  part  of  life  in 
any  larger  Romano-British  settlement.  Setting  the 
wells,  including  the  2010  well,  in  the  context  of  the 
geophysical  surveys  suggested  they  are  better  viewed 
as  part  of  the  settlement.  The  location  of  the  1908 
and  2010  wells,  each  in  the  southeast  corner  of  its 
ditched  enclosure  and  close  to  the  trackway,  supports 
this  view. 

Excavation  could  establish  the  function  of  the 
stone  buildings,  some  evidently  substantial,  inferred 
from  the  aerial  and  geophysical  surveys  (Corney 
1997b;  2001,  27;  Linford  et  al.  2010).  Some  of  them, 
perhaps  especially  those  outside  the  presumed 
settlement  core  immediately  alongside  the  road, 
may  be  farm  buildings.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
for  some  of  the  ‘Winterbourne’  buildings  whose  wall 
footings  were  excavated  in  1993  pipeline  watching 
brief  (Powell  et  al.  1996,  57-8;  Scaife  1996,  53-5;  see 
Pelling  above). 

Comparison  with  the  ‘Winterbourne’  settlement 
plant  remains  (Pelling,  above)  suggest  that  the  cereal 
processing  waste  in  the  two  areas  reflects  different 
intended  uses,  as  the  need  to  remove  weed  seeds 
is  negated  if  it  is  intended  to  germinate  the  grain 
in  the  spikelet  for  malting.  In  contrast,  the  large 
number  of  fragmented  grains  from  ‘Winterbourne’, 
which  have  been  cleaned  of  weeds,  may  represent 
a  stage  in  milling.  The  largest  cereal  assemblages 
at  ‘Winterbourne’  came  from  the  robbed  wall 
foundation  trench  of  Building  II  and  a  pit  near 
Building  V  (Scaife  1996,  53-5)  and  it  is  tempting 
to  speculate  there  could  be  a  relationship  between 
these  buildings  and  the  suggestion  of  a  possible 
watermill  at  Silbury  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  17  and 
fig.  26,  anomaly  r  1 1 ;  Campbell  et  al.  above),  not 
far  west  of  Building  ll(Figure  2).  The  evidence 
adds  to  the  impression  of  considerable  variability 
within  the  Silbury  settlement  as  a  whole,  although 
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the  limited  scale  of  the  investigations  both  in  2010 
and  at  the  ‘Winterbourne’  site  must  be  considered 
as  the  comparisons  are  between  only  three  different 
features. 

Burnham  notes  increasing  evidence  of  agriculture 
at  most  small  towns  (1995,  10)  and  the  2010  results 
accord  with  this.  South  of  the  road,  the  complex 
building  with  associated  large  walled  yard  suggested 
by  anomalies  gpr  5  and  gpr  8  (Linford  et  al.  2010, 
14  and  fig  27)  might  be  a  villa.  Fowler  (2000,  228) 
has  suggested  a  villa  at  Silbury.  The  finds,  charred 
plant  and  animal  remains  from  the  2010  evaluation, 
however,  suggest  a  modest  farming  establishment. 
Farms  of  differing  size  and  economic  status  may 
have  been  integrated  into  the  roadside  settlement 
at  Silbury,  both  south  of  the  road  and  within  the 
‘Winterbourne’  settlement. 

The  origins  of  the  roadside  small  town  may  lie 
with  a  late  Iron  Age  temple  east  of  the  Hill  (Chadburn 
and  Linford  forthcoming).  Romano-British  activity 
started  in  the  later  1st  century  AD  and  continued  to 
the  very  end  of  the  Roman  period.  The  settlement 
probably  passed  out  of  use  in  the  earlier  5th  century, 
but  its  wells  continued  to  be  visible  (and  a  hindrance 
to  farmers)  into  the  20th  century. 


After  the  Romans 

The  Saxon  and  medieval  environment 

No  Saxon  features  or  finds  were  recovered  from  the 
evaluation,  although  there  are  two  known  foci  of 
early  Anglo-Saxon  activity  close  to  Silbury.  Gillings 
and  Pollard  suggest  that  the  settlement  situated 
south  west  of  the  henge  at  Avebury  may  have  started 
as  an  off-shoot  from  the  Silbury  settlement  (2004, 
104  and  fig.  9.12).  It  had  sunken  featured  buildings 
and  6th  century  finds.  Early  or  mid  Anglo-Saxon 
organic-tempered  pottery  was  recovered  from  the 
upper  fills  of  features  in  Enclosure  2  at  the  West 
Kennet  palisade  enclosure  (Draper  2006,  144; 
Pollard  and  Reynolds  2002,  216-8).  These  and  later 
developments  are  discussed  in  the  Silbury  Hill 
monograph  (Leary  et  al.  forthcoming). 

Four  OSL  dates  (Campbell  et  al.  above)  were 
obtained  from  the  alluvial  sequence.  The  earliest 
alluvial  deposit  dated  to  the  middle  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  and  contained  a  mollusc  assemblage  typical  of 
pasture-like  environments  prone  to  flooding.  Three 
dates  on  the  deposits  above  this  layer  indicated  rapid 
alluviation  towards  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century.  This 
flooding  probably  relates  to  activity  upstream,  the 
12th  and  13th  century  occupation  at  Avebury  and 


possibly  the  strip  fields  discernible  on  the  slopes  of 
Waden  Hill. 

As  well  as  providing  insight  into  the  medieval 
environment,  the  considerable  build  up  of  alluvium 
from  the  middle  Anglo-Saxon  period  onwards  affects 
our  understanding  of  the  Romano-British  landscape. 
It  is  possible  that  the  river  valley  was  much  deeper 
than  at  present,  especially  if  the  creation  of  the  water 
meadows  involved  levelling  of  the  ground  surface. 
Romano-British  riverside  features  may  thus  survive 
under  the  alluvium. 

The  water  meadows 

The  earthwork  enclosure  and  the  water  meadow 
channel  may  both  be  parts  of  the  same  catchwork 
water  meadow  system,  an  earlier  type  which 
continued  in  use  where  the  terrain  did  not  allow 
extensive  and  regular  bedwork  systems  as  seen 
in  the  wider  river  valleys  of  Wiltshire.  The  water 
meadows  extend  both  sides  of  the  A4,  and  can  be 
recognised  in  the  earthwork  survey  (Field  2002), 
aerial  and  geophysical  surveys  and  LiDAR  (Barber 
et  al.  forthcoming).  The  system  was  probably  set 
out  in  line  with  the  Parliamentary  Inclosure  of 
1792  (ibid).  The  two  parts  examined  are  different  in 
nature;  9008  is  a  channel  between  banks,  while  9007, 
if  correctly  interpreted  as  part  of  the  water  meadow, 
was  a  carrier  set  on  a  bank,  probably  fed  by  a  similar 
banked  carrier  from  the  other  side  of  the  A4  (fig.  in 
Barber  et  al.  forthcoming). 

The  location  of  the  Roman  inhumation  burial 
by  the  Winterbourne  (Evans  1966)  shows  the  river 
course  has  changed  north  of  the  road  since  the 
Roman  period.  Canalisation  as  part  of  the  water 
meadow  scheme  is  one  possible  explanation, 
although  a  possible  earlier  water  mill  seen  in  the 
geophysical  surveys  (if  not  itself  of  Roman  date)  is 
another  (Linford  et  al.  2010,  10-11,  17  and  fig.  26; 
Campbell  et  al.,  above). 


Conclusion 

The  2010  fieldwork  has  demonstrated  the  potential 
for  small-scale  evaluation  to  increase  understanding 
and  enhance  the  results  of  extensive  survey  data. 
Targeted  excavation  and  sampling  have  generated 
considerable  new  information.  For  the  Roman 
settlement,  combining  the  evaluation  results 
with  a  review  of  the  earlier  excavations  and  finds 
reinforces  the  importance  of  considering  intrasite 
variability  and  allows  comparisons  to  be  drawn 
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between  different  areas  of  the  settlement  (the 
regular  enclosure  layout  south  of  the  Hill,  the 
more  organic  development  on  the  slope  of  Waden 
Hill,  the  material  deposited  on  the  Hill  itself  and 
in  its  ditch).  More  informed  speculation  about  the 
nature  of  activity  in  the  ‘missing’  area  along  the 
roadside  can  be  advanced.  Investigation  and  dating 
of  alluvial  deposits  in  the  river  valley  has  increased 
understanding  of  environmental  history  and  landuse 
in  the  area,  and  assists  in  the  critical  reassessment  of 
established  ideas.  The  thick  deposit  of  post- Roman 
alluvium  also  suggests  that  Roman  features  may 
survive  close  to  the  river  in  the  valley  bottom.  The 
enigmatic  features  defining  the  higher  ground  in 
the  former  water  meadow  have  been  shown  to  be  a 
catchwork  water  meadow  channel. 

The  Silbury  settlement  is  a  fascinating  site  with 
considerable  potential  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  both  the  morphology  and  economy  of  Romano- 
British  roadside  settlements  and  how  the  Romano- 
British  population  interacted  with  the  physical 
remains  of  the  past. 
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us.  Thanks  are  due  to  English  Heritage  colleagues 
Gill  Campbell,  Brian  Kerr,  David  Field,  Jim  Leary, 
Neil  Linford,  Andrew  Lowerre  and  Michael  Russell, 
for  advice  and  useful  discussion.  Thanks  are  due 
to  the  logistics  team  Andy  Roy  and  David  Webb, 


and  to  the  wider  project  team  Polvdora  Baker, 
Duncan  Brown,  Hugh  Corley,  David  Dungworth, 
Karla  Graham,  Ada-Maria  Graavgaard,  Zoe  Hazell, 
Eddie  Lyons,  Simon  Mays,  Angela  Middleton,  Ruth 
Pelling  and  Matt  Phelps.  The  project  was  managed 
by  Nicola  Hembrey  and  the  evaluation  directed 
by  Vicky  Crosby  (each  of  whom  benefitted  greatly 
from  the  other);  thanks  are  due  to  the  site  team  Cat 
Rees  and  Jess  Tibber  (supervisors),  Tara  Gullbrand, 
Tom  Jamieson,  Matt  Jones,  Des  O’Donaghue,  Ben 
Moore,  Jenny  Ryder,  to  volunteers  Emma  Bullimore, 
Buzz  Busby,  Claire  Driver,  James  O’Brien,  to  the 
finds  and  environmental  teams  Clare  Bond  and  Liz 
Chambers  (supervisors)  and  Michael  Curnow.  Finds 
work  was  co-ordinated  by  Nicola  Hembrey,  and 
external  specialist  work  was  undertaken  by  Barry 
Bishop,  Jane  Timby,  Kayt  Marter  Brown  and  Sam 
Moorhead.  Environmental  work  was  co-ordinated  by 
Matt  Canti,  and  external  specialist  work  undertaken 
by  Paul  Davies  and  Helen  Roberts.  Illustrations  were 
drawn  and  laid  out  by  English  Heritage  Graphics 
Officers  Judith  Dobie  and  John  Vallender.  Vicky 
Crosby  would  like  to  thank  Gill  Swanton  for  useful 
discussion  and  showing  her  the  local  landscape. 
Nicola  Hembrey  would  like  to  convey  fond  and 
especial  thanks  to  Buzz  Busby,  whose  support  and 
insight  proved  invaluable,  as  always. 

Appendix  -  Public  engagement 
with  the  Later  Silbury  project, 
by  Nicola  Hembrey 

The  project  was  keen  to  foster  a  continuing 
engagement  with  local  residents  and  other  interested 
parties,  and  to  share  as  much  information  as  possible. 
This  had  to  be  balanced  with  the  need  to  maintain 
security  both  for  the  World  Heritage  Site  and  for  the 
landowner.  The  fieldwork  was  a  small  evaluation, 
which  could  not  accommodate  a  large  volume  of 
visitors.  A  date  of  31st  August  2010' was  set  to  give 
local  residents  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  site.  Sarah 
Simmonds,  Avebury  World  Heritage  Site  Officer  for 
Wiltshire  Council,  proved  invaluable  in  circulating 
this  information,  placing  posters  on  three  parish 
notice-boards,  and  inviting  the  three  local  parish 
councils  on  our  behalf.  Given  the  limited  publicity 
and  the  timing  -  mid-afternoon,  mid-week,  mid-late 
summer  harvesting  -  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
in  excess  of  70  people  (and  eleven  dogs)  arrived. 

It  was  extremely  encouraging  to  see  so  many 
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Fig.  1 7  Later  Silbury  site  tour,  led  by  Vicky  Crosby  and  Nicola  Hembrey.  Photo  Buzz  Busby 


visitors,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  them 
the  site  and  finds,  answer  their  questions  and  to 
share  in  their  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Our 
visitors  and  our  site  staff  enjoyed  discussing  the 
work  in  progress. 

Other  elements  of  public  dissemination  have 
been  via  the  English  Heritage  webpage  (http://www. 
english-heritage.org.uk/professional/research/ 
archaeology/silbury/roman-period/),  through  which 
can  also  be  accessed  the  excavation  blog;  more 
informal  in  nature,  this  contains  photographs  and 
entries  written  by  the  author  and  by  members  of  the 
project  team.  The  author  also  carried  out  three  short 
interviews  with  BBC  Radio  Wiltshire,  to  report  on 
progress  during  the  evaluation.  We  were  pleased  to 
be  able  to  welcome  visits  from  other  groups  as  well: 
members  of  Avebury  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Research  Group  and  Avebury  World  Heritage  Site 
Steering  Committee,  Wiltshire  County  Archaeologist 
and  colleagues,  staff  of  Alexander  Keiller  Museum, 
members  of  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  and  members  of  the  Institute  of 


Conservation  Archaeology  Group. 

Subsequently,  the  site  was  summarised  in  a 
brief  article  in  English  Heritage’s  Research  News 
Nol6  (Crosby  and  Hembrey  2011).  Further  digital 
dissemination  on  the  post-excavation  process 
has  been  carried  out  via  the  blog  and  via  the  @ 
EHArchaeology  twitter  feed,  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  has  alomst  6000  followers. 
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Lorrain  Higbee,  Reg  Jackson,  Julie  Jones,  Matthew  Law  and  David  Mullin 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  archaeological  investigations  at  Cricklade,  which  revealed  occupation  from  the  prehistory 
up  to  present.  Roman  occupation  and  then  Late  Anglo-Saxon  and  later  evidence  is  presented. 


Introduction 

The  study  area  (Figure  1)  was  located  at  Abingdon 
Court  Farm  on  the  northeast  edge  of  the  town 
of  Cricklade,  in  north  Wiltshire,  and  c.  200m 
southwest  of  the  River  Thames,  at  79  metres  AOD. 
The  area  investigated  is  bounded  by  residential 
housing  to  the  south  and  southwest,  by  Abingdon 
Court  Farm  and  associated  farm  buildings  to  the 
north  and  northwest,  by  Thames  Lane  and  the 
River  Thames  to  the  north  and  northeast  and  by 
farmland  to  the  east. 

The  excavation  centred  on  NCR  SU  1035 
9369  on  farmland  and  areas  formerly  occupied  by 
agricultural  buildings,  a  farmyard  and  a  slurry  pit. 
The  underlying  geology  comprises  Oxford  clays  of 
the  Upper  Jurassic. 

There  is  no  known  prehistoric  activity  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site.  However,  there  is  known 
Romano-British  settlement  in  and  around  Cricklade. 
A  Roman  road,  Ermine  Street  (the  modern  A419), 
is  c.  0.5  km  northeast  of  the  village.  Ermine  Street 
followed  a  generally  straight  route  between  Calleva 
Atrebatum  (Silchester)  and  Glevum  (Gloucester),  but 
when  marshy  and  flooded  ground  was  encountered 
next  to  the  River  Thames  near  Calcutt,  some  0.8  km 


east  of  Cricklade,  a  minor  diversion  was  required 
resulting  in  the  construction  of  a  raised  causeway 
at  the  narrowest  crossing  place  over  the  river.  A 
settlement  grew  up,  between  the  first  and  fourth 
centuries  AD,  to  the  south  of  this  crossing.  The 
Romano-British  settlement  is  a  Scheduled  Ancient 
Monument  (Wiltshire  872A). 

A  number  of  Romano-British  sites  have  been 
recorded  within  a  200  metre  radius  of  the  study 
area.  An  evaluation  within  the  study  area  in  1993, 
by  Fresden  Archaeological  Services  saw  three 
trenches  excavated  and  Romano-British  pottery 
and  tile  fragments  (SMR  302)  were  found  at  NGR 
SU  1030  9366.  Near  the  corner  of  Calcutt  Street 
and  Thames  Lane  (SMR  311),  two  ditches  were 
recorded  at  NGR  SU  1025  9354  in  1978.  Finds 
included  2nd-4th  century  pottery,  tile  fragments  and 
bronze  artefacts.  On  Thames  Lane  two  sites  have 
been  recorded,  first,  in  1987  at  NGR  SU  1021  9366 
several  ‘Romano-British  pottery  fragments’  (SMR 
318)  were  recovered,  and  secondly  in  1998  at  NGR 
SU  1022  9362,  a  sherd  of  Samian  pottery  (SMR  323) 
was  found  during  an  evaluation.  At  Hatchett’s  Ford 
(NGR  SU  1041  9382),  next  to  the  river  Thames, 
‘Romano-British  coins,  pottery  and  tile  fragments’ 
were  recovered  and  listed  as  SMR  314.  Romano- 
British  pottery  and  a  ‘ditch-like  feature’(SMR  319) 
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Fig.  1  Site  location  plan 


were  recorded  in  1994  at  NGR  SU  1031  9355. 

Cricklade  was  founded  as  a  West  Saxon  ‘burh’ 
by  King  Alfred  in  the  late  ninth  century;  the  only 
Alfredian  ‘new  town’  in  Wiltshire.  Excavations 
within  the  town  by  Jeremy  Haslam  in  1975  and 
by  Wessex  Archaeology  in  1990  found  that  the 
defences  consisted  of  a  large  clay  bank,  faced  in 
places  with  a  stone  wall.  Four  areas  containing 
surviving  sections  of  the  town  defences  constitute 
the  Scheduled  Ancient  Monument:  Cricklade  Town 
Banks  (Wiltshire  323),  and  part  of  the  excavation 
area  lay  within  the  scheduled  monument.  Anglo- 
Saxon  ceramics  were  recovered  during  Wainwright’s 
excavations  in  1954  and  1960,  at  NGR  SU  1030  9366, 
near  Abingdon  Court  Farm  and  four  sherds  were 
found  in  the  vicinity  during  evaluation  trenching 
in  1993  (SMR  402). 

The  study  area  is  in  close  proximity  to  several 
areas  of  recorded  medieval  occupation.  Linear 
ditches  and  late  medieval  pottery  (SMR  461)  were 


recorded  on  land  at  Abingdon  Court  Farm  (NGR  SU 
1030  9366)  during  an  evaluation  in  1993.  On  the  west 
side  of  Thames  Lane  is  a  site  listed  as  SMR  454.  The 
entry  mentions  ‘a  14th  century  cross  and  a  hospital 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  founded  before  AD  1231.’  A 
medieval  buckle  plate  (SMR  480)  was  found  at  NGR 
SU  104  937.  ‘Floors,  hearths,  ditches  and  pits  (were) 
seen  during  fieldwork’  at  NGR  SU1037  9359  and  are 
listed  as  SMR  453.  Pits  and  pottery  (SMR  473)  dating 
from  the  1 2th/l  3th  century  were  recorded  during 
excavations  at  Prior  Park  School  (NGR  SU  103  935) 
in  1994.  During  excavations  in  1978  and  1987,  at 
NGR  SU  1021  9366,  large  quantities  of  13th-15th 
century  pottery  (SMR  469)  were  recovered  from  the 
topsoil.  A  shallow  ditch,  containing  several  sherds 
of  Minety  ware  pottery  dating  from  the  13th  century 
(SMR  482),  was  excavated  near  Thames  Lane  at 
NGR  SU  1022  9362  in  1998. 

The  archive  of  records  and  finds  deriving  from 
the  excavations  at  Abingdon  Court  Farm  reported 
here  will  be  deposited  with  Wiltshire  Heritage 
Museum  in  Devizes. 


Historical  background 

The  West  Saxon  ‘ haga  ’ 

The  main  source  of  the  historical  background  to  the 
site  is  Thomson  (1961)  from  which  the  following 
summary  is  drawn.  It  is  possible  that  the  study 
area  may  have  included  the  ‘haga’  mentioned  in 
King  ALthelred  IPs  grant  in  AD  1008  to  Abingdon 
Abbey  in  Berkshire  (S  918).  This  ‘haga’  might  yet  be 
traced  as  the  land  holding  of  the  present  Abingdon 
Court  Farm. 

Probably  a  royal  burgage  associated  with  the 
manor  of  Morden  in  Wiltshire,  the  earliest  charter 
for  Morden,  dated  AD  943,  is  a  grant  by  King 
Edmund  (939-46)  to  the  thegn  ALlfsige  (S  486).  His 
successors,  Wynsige,  Edwin,  ALlfwine,  and  ALlfgar, 
the  King’s  reeve,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  one 
family.  ALlfgar’s  widow,  ALlfgifu,  later  married  the 
thegn  Wulfgeat.  In  1006  this  couple  had  their  estate 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  in  1008  King  ALthelred 
II  (979-1016)  included  the  estate  in  his  gifts  of 
restitution  to  St  Mary’s  Abbey,  Abingdon.  The 
records  of  Abingdon  Abbey  do  not  indicate  when,  or 
to  whom,  this  property  was  later  transferred. 

The  medieval  manor 

There  is  no  surviving  cartography  to  indicate  how 
the  land  in  and  around  the  study  area  was  used 
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during  the  medieval  period.  The  manor  was  formed 
between  the  late  12th  and  mid-14th  century  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  separate  holdings,  originally 
nearly  in  Chelworth.  The  earliest  reference  to 
such  a  component  is  in  a  fine  of  1 198  when  lands 
in  Cricklade,  ‘Berton’  (Burton  Grove  Farm)  and 
‘Merston’  (South  Marston)  were  transferred  from 
David  de  la  Wik  to  John  de  Wik.  In  1202  another 
fine  describes  John  de  la  Wike  holding  property  in 
Cricklade,  Blunsdon  and  Merston,  as  well  as  the 
advowson  of  St  Sampson’s  Church,  Cricklade  and 
it  appears  that  the  de  Wikes  held  these  properties 
until  at  least  1249. 

By  1276  the  estate  was  held  by  Adam  de  Stratton, 
but  by  1278  he  had  transferred  lands  in  Cricklade, 
Berton,  Merston,  and  Sevenhampton,  with  the 
advowson  of  St  Sampson’s,  to  Robert  de  Abendon. 
Richard  de  Abingdon  succeeded  and  is  considered 
to  have  founded  the  manor  c.1309.  Richard  de 
Abingdon  died  about  1327  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  de  Abingdon.  John  married  a  de  Wike  and 
had  a  daughter  Margaret,  and  on  his  death  the  estate 
passed  to  her  and  her  husband  Thomas  de  St  Omer 
(died  c.1363),  of  Britford  (Wiltshire)  and  Mulbarton 
(Norfolk).  The  manorial  holdings  established  by  the 
mid-14th  century  remained  largely  unaltered  until 
the  mid-20th  century. 

Thomas  and  Margaret  de  St  Omer  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  (born  1351),  and  by  c.  1366 
she  had  inherited  the  estate.  Elizabeth  de  St  Omer 
married  three  times  and  had  a  daughter  Joan  (born 
c.  1 382),  by  her  second  husband  Richard  Horn.  Joan 
inherited  the  estate  on  her  mother’s  death  c.  1404. 
She  also  married  three  times,  and  it  was  her  second 
husband,  Robert  Moore,  who  appears  as  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1413.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  manor 
house  of  ‘Abingdon  Court’  is  first  mentioned.  The 
entry  on  the  court  roll  for  February  10,  1411/12 
reads  ‘Curia  dominis  de  Berton  et  Abyndones  Court’. 
The  double  name  persisted  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Moore  family  later  sold  the  reversion  of 
the  manor  to  Walter,  Lord  Hungerford  who  obtained 
a  licence,  in  1426,  to  give  the  reversion  of  Abingdon 
Court  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Salisbury  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  cathedral  spire. 

Sixteenth  Century 

The  tenant  in  the  late  1540s  was  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  Baron  Sudeley.  He  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Jane  Seymour  (d.  1537),  third  wife  and  Queen  of 
King  Henry  VIII  (1509-47),  and  Edward  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord  Protector.  Thomas 
married  Queen  Katherine  (Parr)  early  in  1547,  only 


a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  King  Henry  VIII,  her 
third  husband.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Admiral  by  King  Edward  VI.  Later  that 
year  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
granted  Seymour  a  99-year  lease  of  Abingdon  Court 
and  other  property  in  Cricklade. 

Thomas  and  Katherine  lived  at  Sudeley  Castle 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  in  August  1548  Katherine 
gave  birth  to  their  only  child,  Mary,  before  dying  of 
puerperal  fever.  Thomas  was  subsequently  a  suitor 
of  Princess  Elizabeth  (later  Queen  Elizabeth  I), 
but  early  in  1549  he  was  charged  with  treason  and 
was  executed  at  the  Tower  of  London  on  March  20, 
1549.  Following  his  execution  his  estates,  including 
Abingdon  Court,  were  forfeit.  The  next  recorded 
tenant  was  Thomas  Ernie,  of  Bremeridge  (Wiltshire), 
who  rented  the  property  in  1595. 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
A  Thomas  Ernie  was  still  the  tenant  in  1633  and 
died  in  1639.  When  the  99-year  lease  expired  in 
1649  a  new  lease  was  granted  to  Thomas  Hodges,  a 
former  M.P  for  Cricklade,  of  Shipton  Moyne.  The 
lease  for  the  estate  was  inherited  by  his  son  Thomas 
(born  1660),  who  died  in  1696  leaving  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Estcourt,  and  an  unmarried  daughter 
Elizabeth. 

A  survey  of  the  manorial  estate  was  carried 
out  for  Elizabeth  Hodges  in  1721.  It  states  at  the 
beginning:  ‘The  Manor  of  Abingdon  Court  in  the  parish 
of  Cricklade  St  Mary’s  and  St  Sampson’s  and  County 
of  Wilts  belonging  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hodges,  Spinster, 
surveyed  by  Cor:  Palmer  1 721 

On  the  death  of  Miss  Hodges  the  manor  passed 
to  her  first  cousin,  the  Revd  Walter  Hodges  D.D., 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who  sold  it  in 
1753  to  John  Martin  of  Overbury,  a  London  banker 
who  was  M.P  for  Tewkesbury  (Glos.).  The  date 
when  the  property  became  freehold  has  not  been 
established. 

Andrews’  and  Dury’s  map  of  1773  (Figure  2) 
is  one  of  the  first  to  show  the  layout  of  the  town  in 
any  recognisable  detail.  The  study  area  is  marked 
as  ‘Abbenton  Court’  and  the  manor  house  is  shown. 
There  appears  to  be  another  building  located 
immediately  east  of  the  house,  which  does  not  appear 
on  any  other  maps. 

John  Martin’s  son  James  sold  the  manor  to 
his  brother-in-law  Dr  William  Heberden  in  1775. 
Abingdon  Court  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Heberden  family  until  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
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Fig.  2  Extract  from  Andrews’  &  Dury’s  map  of  Wiltshire,  1773 


19th  and  20th  Centuries 

In  a  document  dated  1811  and  entitled  ‘Surveys 
Valuation  of  the  Parsonage  of  Cricklade  St  Sampson  with 
the  Manor  of  Abingdon  Court  in  the  County  of  Wilts, 
held  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury’  (Chapter 
98/1,  Wiltshire  and  Swindon  History  Centre),  a 
description  is  given  of  Abingdon  Court  Farm.  The 
tenant  was  a  Mr  John  Slatter  and  the  land  belonging 
to  the  farm  was  itemised  as  follows: 

‘Farmhouse  Stalls  yard  and  garden 
‘2  Home  Closes’ 

‘The  Great  Ground’ 

‘Stockham  Lake  Ground’ 

‘ Pauls  Croft’ 

The  next  avadable  map  is  the  ‘ Plan  of  the  town  and 
Borough  of  Cricklade  1830’,  by  E.  Saunders  (Figure  3), 
which  shows  the  farmhouse,  cheese  house,  cowsheds 
and  two  barns.  The  field  immediately  south  of  the 
farm  is  marked  as  ‘Snells  Close’  and  what  is  now 
Thames  Lane  is  called  ‘Abingdon  Court  Lane’. 

The  1840  Tithe  Map  (Figure  4)  is  the  earliest  to 
show  the  site  with  any  real  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is 
clear  that  the  boundaries  of  the  site  have  remained 
largely  unaltered.  The  farmhouse,  shown  as  ‘L’ 


Fig.  3  Extract  from  E.  Saunders,  ‘Plan  of  the  town  and 
borough  of  Cricklade’,  1830 
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Fig.  4  Extract  from  the  Cricklade  Tithe  map,  1840 


shaped  in  plan,  is  coloured  red  to  indicate  that  it  is 
a  residential  building.  The  non-residential  buildings 
are  shaded  grey. 

The  Tithe  Map  and  accompanying  apportionment 
list  the  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  various  plots 
of  land.  Abingdon  Court  was  in  the  ownership  of 
Thomas  Heberden.  Each  parcel  of  land  belonging  to 
the  estate  was  then  individually  described.  The  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  farm  stands  was  numbered  ‘73’, 
described  as  ‘Abingdon  Court  House,  Garden,  Barns 
and  buildings’,  and  the  tenant/occupier  was  a  John 
Slatter.  Also  forming  part  of  the  estate  were  plots  ‘74’ 
-  ‘Home  Close’,  ‘75’-  ‘Home  Close’,  ‘76’ -  ‘Court  Croft 
and  Long  Croft’ and  ‘ 77’-‘StockenLake  all  owned  by 
Thomas  Heberden  and  let  to  John  Slatter,  while  plots 
‘72’-  ‘Calves  Close  with  Cattle  Sheds’,  ‘78’  -  ‘Hatchett 
Close’,  and  ‘79’  -  ‘Hatchett  Close ’  were  owned  by 
Thomas  Heberden  and  rented  by  a  Harry  Smith. 

In  1889  and  1903  a  Mr  John  George  Cuss,  the 
tenant  of  Abingdon  Court  Farm,  was  listed  in  Kelly’s 
Directory  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  as  a  ‘Horse  and 
Cattle  Dealer’. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Buller  Heberden  died  in 
1954  and  the  Abingdon  Court  estate  passed  to  his 
nephew,  Col.  P  H.  Rogers  of  the  Loyal  Regiment 
(North  Lancashire  Regiment).  Mr  S.  Kidner, 
of  Tracy  Cottage  Farm,  Wick,  near  Bristol,  sold 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  in  1999,  to  Living  Heritage 
Developments  Limited  with  planning  permission 


for  twenty  new  houses  on  land  between  the 
farmhouse  and  the  Scheduled  Ancient  Monument 
(Wiltshire  323). 


The  excavation  (Figure  5) 

Methodology 

The  excavation  of  areas  1  and  2  was  carried  out 
between  November  2000  and  March  2001.  A 
series  of  watching  briefs  were  then  carried  out 
during  groundworks,  between  early  March  and 
mid-November,  2001,  in  Areas  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6. 
Monitoring  and  recording  was  also  conducted 
during  landscaping  work  in  Area  5.  The  farmhouse 
was  to  be  renovated  with  the  two  barns,  cheese  house 
and  other  former  buildings  converted  to  residential 
use.  Prior  to  the  work  on  the  farmhouse  and  farm 
buildings,  a  RCHME  level  2  building  survey  was 
conducted. 

In  Area  1  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1030  9366)  topsoil 
was  stripped  under  archaeological  supervision  using 
a  360°  mechanical  excavator  fitted  with  a  wide 
toothless  bucket.  Beneath  were  revealed  a  large 
number  of  features.  The  area  was  hand  cleaned  to 
ensure  that  the  features  were  defined.  The  total 
excavated  area  measured  approximately  3000  m2. 

In  Area  2  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1031  9371),  at 
the  base  of  the  drained  slurry  pit,  a  number  of  linear 
features  were  revealed  cutting  the  natural  clay.  This 
was  unexpected,  as  it  had  been  considered  highly 
likely  that  the  farmer  had  removed  any  archaeology 
when  the  pit  had  been  mechanically  excavated  in 
the  early  1970’s.  The  total  excavated  area  measured 
some  430  m2. 

In  Area  3  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1027  9372),  the 
topsoil  in  the  farmhouse  garden  was  stripped  under 
archaeological  supervision  using  a  360°  mechanical 
excavator  fitted  with  a  wide  toothless  bucket.  No 
significant  archaeology  was  recorded.  The  total 
excavated  area  measured  approximately  500  m2. 

In  Area  4  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1027  9375),  under 
archaeological  supervision  the  building  contractors 
manually  reduced  the  ground-floor  levels  within 
the  farmhouse  by  0.50m,  prior  to  laying  new  floors. 
Medieval  walls  were  recorded  beneath  the  dining¬ 
room  floor  and  beneath  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  The 
total  excavated  area  measured  some  200  m2. 

In  Area  5  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1035  9371),  a 
service  trench  22m  long  by  2m  wide  by  1.2m  deep, 
was  mechanically  excavated  across  the  line  of  the 
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Fig.  5  Plan  showing  the  location  of  the  six  excavated  areas 


eastern  town  defences.  It  was  hand  cleaned  and  the 
sections  were  recorded,  photographically  and  by 
scale  drawings. 

In  Area  6  (centred  on  NGR  SU  1037  9370), 
a  watching  brief  during  topsoil  stripping  of  an 
area  from  the  eastern  end  of  Area  5  to  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  scheduled  monument.  No  significant 
archaeology  was  recorded.  The  total  excavated  area 
measured  approximately  140m2. 


Site  chronology 

Period  I,  Phase  I:  Late  Neolithic/Earlv  Bronze 

Age  (c.  2500-1800  BC) 

Period  II,  Phases  I  &  II:  Late  Iron  Age  (1st  century  BC- 
lst  century  AD) 

Period  III,  Phase  I:  Romano-British  (mid-lst-2nd 

century  AD) 

Period  IV,  Phases  I-III:  Late  Anglo-Saxon  (10th/l  1  th- 
century) 

Period  V,  Phases  I  & II:  Medieval  (late  1 1  th-  14th 
century) 

Period  VI,  Phases  I  &  II:  Post-medieval  (18th-20th 
century) 
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Fig.  6  Plan  of  Area  1,  showing  excavated  features 


Area  1  (Figure  6) 

Period  III:  Romano-British 

The  earliest  features  recorded  were  three  probable 
rubbish  pits  and  a  post-hole.  Pit  (193)  (Figure  7) 
contained  four  fills  (189-192)  and  was  0.9m  deep. 
The  primary  fill  (192)  was  a  dark  brown  silty  clay 
with  charcoal  flecks.  The  only  find  was  a  small 
fragment  of  brown  glass  (SF45),  possibly  part  of  a 


vessel.  Contexts  (190)  and  (191)  were,  respectively, 
brown  and  yellowish-brown  silty  clays.  Neither 
contained  finds.  The  upper  fill  (189)  was  a  dark 
greyish-brown  silty  clay  containing  a  single  sherd 
of  Romano-British  Savernake  ware  of  the  mid- 1st/ 
mid-2nd-century. 

The  upper  fill  of  pit  (193),  (189),  was  truncated 
by  post-hole  (18)  (Figure  7),  which  was  about  0.3m 
deep  with  two  fills  (186)  and  (187).  Primary  fill  (187), 
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Fig.  7  North  facing  section,  showing  post-hole  188  and  pit  193 


bone 


0  1  metre 


Fig.  8  West  facing  section  of  pit  1132 

consisted  of  several  pieces  of  sandstone  (possibly 
post-packing)  in  a  matrix  of  yellowish-brown  silty 
clay.  There  were  no  finds.  It  was  sealed  by  (186),  a 
dark  greyish-brown  silty  clay  with  a  single  sherd  of 
Romano-British  pottery. 

Pit  (1012)  was  heavily  truncated  and  only  0.1m 
deep  with  a  single  fill  (1011)  of  greyish-brown  silty 
clay  containing  two  sherds  of  Romano-British 
pottery  and  one  sherd  of  imported  East  Gaulish 
Trier-type  ware. 

Pit  (1132)  (Figure  8)  contained  two  fills  (1114) 
and  (1181).  The  primary  fill  (1181)  was  a  deposit  of 
yellowish-brown  silty  clay  containing  several  pieces 
of  sandstone  rubble  of  varying  sizes  and  a  single 
sherd  of  Romano-British  pottery.  The  latter  deposit 
was  sealed  by  a  dark  brownish-grey  silty  clay  (1 1 14) 
with  no  datable  finds. 

Period  IV:  Late  Anglo-Saxon 

Although  the  eastern  limit  of  Area  1  lay  only  a  few 
metres  inside  the  eastern  circuit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
town  defences,  very  little  archaeology  from  this 
period  was  recorded.  This  may  be  because  of  later 


truncation.  Alternatively  the  lack  of 
features  could  suggest  that  this  area 
was  largely  unoccupied  at  this  time, 
perhaps  comprising  instead  small 
fields  or  paddocks. 

A  large  east/west  aligned  ditch 
(168),  1.1m  wide,  was  recorded 
with  two  fills,  (166)  and  (167).  The 
primary  fill  (167)  was  yellow  silty 
clay,  probably  slumping  of  the  ditch 
sides.  The  latter  deposit  was  sealed 
by  a  grey  silty  clay  (166)  with  no  datable  finds.  The 
upper  fill  (166)  was  truncated  by  pit  (170),  which 
contained  a  dark  brownish-grey  silty  clay  (169) 
with  several  sherds  of  late  Anglo-Saxon  pottery: 
sealed  by  (102). 

Three  intercutting  ditches  (1022),  (1024)  and 
(1026)  (Figure  9)  were  recorded  in  a  sondage  towards 
the  centre  of  Area  1.  Ditch  (1024)  was  aligned 
east/west,  heavily  truncated,  and  measured  at  least 
0.83m  wide.  There  were  no  datable  finds.  The  only 
surviving  fill  was  a  yellowish-grey  clay  (1025), 
possibly  slumping  of  the  ditch  sides.  It  was  truncated 
by  ditch  (1026). 

Ditch  (1026)  was  3.9m  wide,  also  on  an  east/west 
alignment.  It  contained  a  single  fill  (1027)  a  greyish- 
brown  clayey  silt.  Two  sherds  of  late  Saxon  pottery 
were  recovered  from  the  fill.  This  feature  may 
represent  a  re-cutting  of  ditch  (1024)  as  it  follows 
almost  the  same  alignment. 

In  turn,  the  fill  of  the  latter  ditch  was  truncated 
by  ditch  (1022).  This  steeply  cut  feature  measured 
1.2m  wide  by  0.2m  deep  and  was  also  aligned  east/ 
west.  It  contained  a  single  fill  (1023),  a  greyish-brown 
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Fig.  9  East  facing  section,  showing  ditches  1022, 1024  and  1026 


Fig.  10  East  facing  section,  showing  ditches  1159, 1141,  1146,  1150  and  1151 


clayey  silt.  A  few  sherds  of  1 1  th-century  pottery  were 
recovered  from  the  deposit. 

Period  V:  Medieval 

A  large  number  of  cut  features  were  recorded  from 
this  period  scattered  across  much  of  the  area.  They 
principally  comprised  pits  and  ditches  with  a  few 
post-holes.  The  ditches  appeared  to  be  associated 
with  early  medieval  occupation  along  what  is  now 
called  Thames  Lane  -  probably  tenement  boundary 
ditches.  They  were  enclosing  the  east-west  aligned 
burgage  plots  that  lay  between  the  lane  and  the  town 
defences.  The  ceramic  finds  from  these  features 
mostly  dated  from  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  pits  and  postholes  were  half-sectioned  and  the 
ditches  sampled  by  excavating  one  or  more  sondages 
across  them. 

A  major  east-west  ditch  line  was  recorded  towards 
the  northern  edge  of  the  area.  It  appeared  that  several 
phases  of  ditch  (Figure  10)  had  been  excavated  over 
a  period  probably  spanning  the  late  Anglo-Saxon/ 
earlier  medieval  occupation,  although  there  was  very 
little  dating  evidence.  The  earliest  ditch  was  feature 
(1159),  of  which  only  a  remnant  survived.  It  cut  the 
clay  (110)  and  two  fills  were  recorded  (1145)  and 
(1144).  The  primary  fill  (1145)  was  a  brownish-grey 
silty  clay,  sealed  by  a  brownish-yellow  clay  (1144), 
apparently  the  slumping  of  the  north  side  of  the 
ditch.  There  were  no  datable  finds. 

Ditch  fill  (1144)  was  truncated  by  ditch  cut 
(1141).  This  large  re-cut  ditch  measured  1.9m  wide 
by  0.6m  deep  and  contained  two  fills  (1143)  and 
(1142).  The  primary  fill  (1143)  was  composed  of 
a  brownish-yellow  silty  clay,  again  from  slumping 


of  the  ditch  sides.  This  deposit  was  sealed  by  a 
brownish-grey  silty  clay  (1142).  Neither  deposit 
contained  datable  finds. 

The  next  phase  of  re-cut  ditch  was  (1146),  a  1.3m 
wide  by  0.5m  deep  feature,  which  truncated  the 
upper  fill  of  ditch  (1141)  and  contained  three  fills 
(1149),  (1148)  and  (1147).  The  primary  fill  (1149) 
was  a  brownish-grey  silty  clay.  Sealing  this  deposit 
was  (1148),  a  pale  grey  silty  clay.  The  upper  fill 
( 1 147)  was  a  brownish-grey  silty  clay  with  numerous 
charcoal  fleck  inclusions  and  was  in  turn  truncated 
by  ditch  cut  (1150),  a  narrower  feature  0.8m  wide 
by  0.3m  deep.  The  fills  comprised  primary  material 
( 1 1 62),  a  dark  grey  silty  clay  ( 1 1 6 1 )  and  a  brownish- 
yellow  clay  upper  fill  (1 160).  None  of  these  deposits 
contained  datable  finds. 

The  latest  ditch  was  further  south  and  probably 
the  culmination  of  ditch  re-cutting  in  that  area. 
Ditch  (1151),  a  0.65m  wide  by  0.2m  deep  feature, 
appeared  to  have  been  heavily  truncated  by 
ploughing,  although  four  fills  were  recorded.  The 
primary  fill  (1155)  consisted  of  a  brownish-yellow 
clay,  probably  derived  from  slumping  of  the  ditch 
sides.  It  was  sealed  by  a  grey  silty  clay  with  frequent 
charcoal  fleck  inclusions  (1154)  and  several  sherds 
of  1  lth/12th-century  pottery.  The  latter  deposit 
was  sealed  by  a  greyish-brown  silty  clay  (1153). 
The  upper  fill  (1152)  was  a  re-deposited  brownish- 
yellow  clay. 

A  1.2m  wide  by  0.4m  deep,  north/south  aligned 
feature,  ditch  (194)  (Figure  11)  contained  two  fills 
(195  and  173).  The  primary  fill  (195)  was  a  dark 
brown  silty  clay  with  sherds  of  1  lth/1 2th  century 
pottery  and  was  sealed  by  a  brownish-yellow  silty 
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Fig.  11  North  facing  section,  showing  ditch  194  and  pit  128 

E  W 


Fig.  12  North  facing  section,  showing  ditch  112,  pit  111  and  post-hole  184 


Fig.  13  North  facing  section,  showing  ditch  1030 


clay  (173). 

The  upper  fill  of  the  latter  feature  was  truncated 
by  pit  (128)  (Figure  11),  a  large  but  shallow  sub- 
circular  feature  measuring  1.5m  across  and  0.1m 
deep.  A  single  fill  (127)  of  light  greyish-brown 
silty  clay  included  several  sherds  of  12th  century 
pottery. 

A  large  north-south  aligned  ditch  (112)  (Figure 
12)  measured  3m  wide  by  0.5m  deep  and  contained 
four  fills  (182),  ( 141 ),  ( 1 13)  and  (111).  The  primary 
fill  (182),  an  orange-brown  silty  clay  with  charcoal 
flecks  is  probably  derived  from  slumping  of  the 
ditch  sides.  This  deposit  was  sealed  by  a  mid-brown- 
grey  silty  clay  (141),  and  in  turn  overlain  by  mid 
yellowish-grey  silty  clay  ( 1 1 3).  The  upper  fill  ( 1 1 1 ) 
was  a  brownish-yellow  silty  clay  with  some  limestone 
and  charcoal  fleck  inclusions  and  several  sherds  of 
12th-century  pottery. 

A  truncated  rubbish  pit  (177)  (Figure  1 2)  cut  into 
the  upper  fill  of  the  latter  ditch  contained  a  single  fill 
of  brownish-grey  silty  clay  (176).  The  pit  was  1.3m 


wide  and  0.4m  deep,  but  he  original  length  could  not 
be  ascertained.  Sherds  of  llth/12th-centurv  pottery 
were  recovered  from  the  pit  fill. 

A  post-hole  (184)  (Figure  12),  0.38m  deep  and 
cutting  ditch  Fill  (111),  contained  a  single  mid 
brownish-grey  silty  clay  fill  (183). 

Most  the  ditches  recorded  in  this  area  were 
aligned  east/west  or  north/south.  Ditch  1030  (Figure 
13),  however,  was  aligned  northwest/southeast 
and  measured  1.75m  wide  by  0.26m  deep.  It  had 
apparently  been  heavily  truncated  by  ploughing, 
but  had  two  surviving  fills  (1032)  and  (1031).  The 
primary  fill  (1032)  was  a  yellowish-brown  silty  clay, 
whereas  the  upper  fill  was  a  brownish-grey  silty  clay 
containing  sherds  of  1  lth/12th-century  pottery. 

A  possible  continuation  of  the  latter  feature  was 
recorded  several  metres  to  the  northwest.  Ditch  (162) 
measured  1 .6m  wide  by  0.35m  deep  and  contained  a 
primary  fill  of  mid  orange  brown  silty  clay  (199)  and 
was  sealed  by  a  mid  greyish-brown  silty  clay  (198) 
with  a  few  sherds  of  1  lth/12th-century  pottery. 
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Fig.  14  East  facing  section,  showing  pit  126  and  ditch  124 


1  metre 


Fig.  15  West  facing  section,  showing  ditches  1062  and  1065 


Also  from  the  earlier  medieval  period,  a  circular 
pit  (126)  (Figure  14)  0.8m  across  by  0.46m  deep 
contained  a  primary  fill  of  yellowish-brown  silty  clay 
(1020),  probably  slumping  of  the  pit  sides,  and  a  grey 
silty  clay  (125)  with  some  12th-century  sherds. 

Truncating  the  fill  of  pit  (126)  was  a  steeply  cut 
east/west  aligned  ditch  (124)  (Figure  14),  which 
measured  1.76m  wide  and  0.89m  deep  and  contained 
three  fills;  a  brownish-yellow  clay  (197),  a  yellowish  - 
brown  silty  clay  (196),  and  a  grey  silty  clay  (123).  The 
primary  and  secondary  fills  contained  several  sherds 
of  1  lth/12th-century  pottery. 

One  of  the  few  later  medieval  features  recorded 
was  ditch  ( 1065)  (Figure  15),  an  east/west  aligned  cut 
truncated  the  cut  of  ditch  (1062).  Measuring  1.2m 
wide  by  0.35m  deep,  the  primary  fill  (1064)  was  a 
yellowish-brown  clay  without  datable  finds.  The 
upper  fill  (1063),  however,  a  mid  greyish-brown  silty 
clay  with  occasional  very  large  pieces  of  limestone 
contained  several  sherds  of  12th/early  13th-century 
pottery. 

Another  later  feature  also  aligned  east/west  was 
ditch  1173,  which  contained  a  single  mid  greyish 
brown  silty  clay  fill  (1174)  and  several  sherds  of 
13th/14th-century  pottery. 

All  later  medieval  features  were  sealed  beneath 
102,  essentially  the  same  deposit  as  101.  Both  are 
probably  plough  soils  and  as  well  as  medieval 


ceramic  finds,  residual  sherds  of  Late  Iron  Age, 
Romano-British  and  Late  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  have 
been  recovered.  Sealing  the  yellowish-brown  clayey 
silt  subsoil  (101)  was  a  layer  of  very  dark  greyish- 
brown  topsoil  (100). 

Area  2  (Figures  16  and  18) 

After  the  slurry  pit  had  been  drained  and  mechanically 
cleaned  out  the  area  was  hand  cleaned  prior  to 
sampling  and  recording.  Two  heavily  truncated 
large  north-south  aligned  ditches  and  two  narrower 
east-west  aligned  ditches  cut  the  natural  clay  at  the 
base  of  the  pit. 

Period  V:  Medieval 

The  earliest  feature  is  probably  ditch  (210)  (Figure 
21),  aligned  roughly  north-south.  Although  heavily 
truncated  in  antiquity  two  fills  survived.  The  lower 
was  a  greyish-brown  clayey  silt  (209),  with  an 
upper  fill  of  grey  silty  clay  (208).  Neither  deposit 
produced  any  datable  finds.  The  first  recut  of  the 
ditch  (207)  (Figures  17,  18  and  21)  cut  fill  (208)  and 
measured  0.9m  wide  by  0.5m  deep.  A  single  fill  (206) 
of  dark  grey  silty  clay  with  a  high  organic  content 
was  sampled  for  palaeoenvironmental  evidence 
and  contained  grains  of  wheat  and  oats  (see  Jones 
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Fig.  16  Plan  of  Area  2 


below).  Several  pottery  sherds  date  the  fill  to  the 
late  llth/early  12th-century.  A  second  recut  (211) 
(Figure  21),  truncated  fill  (206)  and  was  2m  wide 
by  0.6m  deep  with  a  single  fill  of  mid-grey  silty  clay 
(212),  which  yielded  ten  sherds  of  late  1 1  th/1 2th- 
century  pottery. 

Ditch  (202)  could  be  contemporary  with  ditch 
(211).  Aligned  east-west,  it  was  0.6m  wide  by  0.35m 
deep  with  three  fills  -  the  primary  deposit  was  a 
yellowish-orange  clay  (205),  probably  slumping 


of  the  ditch  sides.  This  was  sealed  by  a  yellowish- 
orange  clayey  silt  (204),  while  the  upper  fill  was  a 
mid-grey  clayey  silt  (203)  with  charcoal  flecks  and 
four  sherds  of  late  llth/12th-century  pottery. 

The  east-west  aligned  ditch  (213)  (Figures  18  and 
19)  apparently  truncated  the  fill  of  ditch  (207),  but 
the  relationship  with  recut  (211)  and  ditch  (202)  is 
unclear.  (213)  measured  0.7m  wide  by  0.42m  deep 
and  contained  a  primary  fill  of  yellowish-orange 
clay  (221),  a  yellowish-orange  clayey  silt  (218)  and 
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Fig.  1 7  North  facing  section,  showing  ditch  207 


Fig.  18  View  southwest  across  Area  2,  showing  sondages 
excavated  through  ditches  216,  213  and  207  ( left  to  right) 


an  upper  fill  of  dark  brownish-grey  clayey  silt  with 
a  high  organic  content  (214).  This  latter  context 
was  sampled  for  palaeoenvironmental  evidence  and 
contained  grains  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Only 
context  (218)  produced  pottery,  two  sherds  of  13th- 
century  date. 

Ditch  (216)  (Figures  18  and  20),  aligned  roughly 
north-south,  was  1.34m  wide  by  0.45m  deep  with 
contained  a  primary  fill  (220)  of  greyish-orange  silty 
clay,  sealed  by  a  yellowish-grey  silty  clay  (217)  with 
an  upper  fill  of  orange-yellow  clay  (219).  No  datable 
finds  were  recovered. 

Any  subsequent  features  or  deposits  will  have 
been  removed  by  the  excavation  of  the  slurry 
pit  in  the  1970s,  which  was  undertaken  without 
archaeological  monitoring. 

Area  3 

Topsoil  (300)  in  the  farmhouse  garden  was 
mechanically  stripped  under  archaeological 
supervision  using  a  360°  slew  excavator.  No 
significant  archaeological  features  or  deposits  were 
recorded,  with  a  few  sherds  of  18th-century  pottery 
recovered. 


N  _ ,  s 


Fig.  19  North  facing  section,  showing  ditches  213  and  223 


E  W 


Fig.  20  North  facing  section,  showing  ditch  216 


Area  4 

Under  archaeological  supervision  the  building 
contractors  manually  reduced  the  floor  levels  within 
the  farmhouse  by  0.5m,  prior  to  laying  concrete 
floors. 

Period  V:  Medieval 

Beneath  the  floor  of  the  dining  room,  the  earliest 
deposit  recorded  was  a  layer  of  stiff  yellowish-brown 
clay  (408)  with  no  datable  finds.  Sealing  this  deposit 
was  a  wall  (406)  (Figure  22),  constructed  of  randomly 
coursed  limestone  masonry  and  0.8m  wide  by  2.6m 
long  by  0.36m  high.  A  further  length  (about  lm)  of 
this  wall  (Figure  23),  was  observed  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  (as  context  412).  Wall  (406)  was  sealed  by  a 
dark  greyish-brown  clayey  silt  soil  (405)  with  several 
sherds  of  13th-century  pottery. 

Period  VI:  Post-medieval 

Deposit  (405)  was  sealed  by  a  layer  of  dark  greyish- 
brown  clayey  silt  (404),  which  contained  sherds 
of  18th-century  ceramics  and  an  illegible  penny, 
probably  intrusive,  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
or  later.  The  medieval  wall  (412)  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  was  truncated  by  the  construction  of  wall 
(413),  probably  in  the  18th  or  19th-century. 

The  soil  horizons  immediately  beneath  the 
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Fig.  21  South  west  facing  section,  showing  ditches  210,  201  and  211 


north  wall  of  farmhouse 


Fig.  22  Plan  showing  medieval  wall  406  within  the 
farmhouse 

floors  in  each  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  (400),  (401) 
and  (409)  contained  a  variety  of  18th/19th-century 
finds,  including  coins,  buttons,  a  musket  ball  and 
belt  buckles. 

Area  5 

A  mechanically  excavated  trench  (Figures  24 
and  25),  placed  west  to  east  across  the  town  bank 


0  1  2  metres 


Fig.  23  Plan  showing  medieval  wall  412  and  post-medieval 
wall  413,  both  within  the  farmhouse 

measured  22m  long  by  2m  wide  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  1.2m.  After  the  sections  were  manually 
cleaned,  deposits  were  recorded  and  sampled. 

Period  IV:  Late  Saxon 

The  earliest  deposit  recorded  was  a  thin  brownish- 
yellow  silty  clay  (524),  which  was  sealed  by  a  0.15m 
thick  layer  of  mid-orange-brown  clayey  silt  (508). 
It  contained  a  lens  of  reddish-orange  heat  affected 
clay,  small  inclusions  of  sandstone  and  charcoal 
flecks.  The  deposit  was  sampled  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  radiocarbon  date  from  the  charcoal  as 
no  other  datable  finds  were  recovered.  Unfortunately 
the  charcoal  was  unsuitable  for  radiocarbon  dating. 
A  deposit  (523)  recorded  in  the  section  closely 
resembling  (508)  may  be  contemporary,  although 
only  4mm  depth  of  this  orange-brown  clayey  silt 
was  visible  at  the  base  of  the  section. 

Context  (508)  was  sealed  by  a  thin  lens  of  material 
(522),  a  yellow-brown  silty  clay  with  charcoal  flecks. 
This  deposit  was  sealed  beneath  a  0.12m  thick  layer 
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Fig.  24  Area  5:  south  facing  section,  showing  Late  Saxon  and  medieval  town  bank  deposits 


Fig.  25  Looking  northwest  at  the  south  facing  section  of  a 
trench  cut  through  Cricklade  Town  Bank 


of  yellowish-brown  clayey  silt  (521). 

None  of  these  possible  rampart  1  deposits 
contained  datable  finds,  but  stratigraphic 
relationships  may  indicate  that  they  date  to  the 
10th  century  and  may  be  part  of  the  West  Saxon 
defences. 

Period  V:  Medieval 

Contexts  (521)  and  (523)  were  sealed  by  a  deposit  of 
yellowish-brown  silty  clay  at  least  lm  thick  (507), 
which  contained  several  sherds  of  1 1  th/1 2th-century 
pottery.  This  rampart  2  deposit  appears  to  be  an  early 
remnant  of  the  medieval  town  defences. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  line  of  the  town  bank, 
rampart  deposit  (507)  was  sealed  by  a  0.35m  thick 
yellowish-brown  clayey  silt  (508),  which  was  itself 
sealed  by  (517),  another  (phase  II)  of  yellowish- 
brown  clayey  silt  and  possible  former  turf  line.  The 
latter  deposit  contained  several  pieces  of  limestone 
masonry  and  charcoal  flecks.  Sealing  this  deposit 
was  a  lens  of  yellowish-brown  loam  (506),  possibly 
a  former  turf  covering  rampart  2.  It  contained 
no  datable  finds.  Sealing  (506)  was  a  0.18m  thick 
yellowish-brown  clayey  silt  (516),  which  lay  beneath 
a  mid-reddish-brown  loamy  deposit  (505),  a  0.15m 
deep  soil  that  contained  several  lenses  of  heat- 
affected  clay,  but  no  datable  finds. 

A  north-south  aligned  ditch  (520)  immediately 
east  of  rampart  2  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
bank.  The  ditch  contained  two  fills  that  could  be 
seen  in  the  south-facing  section.  First,  a  yellowish- 
brown  silty  clay  (519),  apparently  slumping  of  the 
east  side  of  rampart  2  into  the  partially  open  ditch.  A 
yellowish-brown  silty  clay  at  least  0. 1 2m  thick  (512) 
is  possibly  contemporary  and  could  be  upcast  from 
ditch  (520),  dumped  when  the  ditch  was  cleaned 
out.  It  sealed  a  buried  soil  horizon  (511),  possibly 
a  former  ground  surface.  Sealing  both  (512)  and 
(519)  and  forming  the  upper  fill  of  ditch  (520)  was 
context  (515).  Overlying  this  were  several  layers  of 
made  ground  and  topsoil. 
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Area  6 

Archaeological  monitoring  was  conducted  during 
mechanical  stripping  of  topsoil  over  a  small  area  of 
ground  within  the  Scheduled  Ancient  Monument 
of  Cricklade  Town  Banks  (Wiltshire  323).  The  area 
(about  140  m2)  lay  between  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  town  bank  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  scheduled  monument.  No  significant  features 
or  deposits  were  recorded. 

Interpretation 

Mesolithic  I  Late  Neolithic /Early  Bronze  Age 

The  earliest  activity  is  represented  by  two  unstratified 
Mesolithic  flint  tools  and  a  small  assemblage  of 
unstratified  and  residual  Late  Neolithic/Early 
Bronze  Age  flints. 

Iron  Age  Period 

No  features  or  deposits  of  this  period  were  recorded, 
although  several  unstratified  and  residual  sherds  of 
Iron  Age  pottery  were  recovered  from  later  contexts. 
This  is  probably  indicative  of  settlement  in  the 
vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  area  of  the  river  crossing  a 
few  hundred  metres  to  the  northwest. 

Romano-British  Period 

There  was  very  little  Romano-British  activity  other 
than  a  few  rubbish  pits  and  a  post-hole.  These 
features  produced  some  ceramic  finds  (see  Brown), 
but  most  were  residual.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
the  site  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  known  1st  and  4th 
century  Roman  settlement  at  Cricklade  (Wiltshire 
SAM  872A). 

In  addition  to  this  sparse  primary  evidence  there 
was  however  quite  a  large  quantity  of  redeposited 
building  debris,  principally  comprising  fragments 
of  brick,  roof  tile  and  flue  tile.  This  material  had 
probably  been  re-used  in  later  post- Roman  buildings 
that  were  located  closer  to  the  site. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period 

Relatively  little  archaeology  from  this  period  was 
recorded.  Surviving  features  and  deposits  were 
located  in  Areas  1  and  5  and  comprised  several 
boundary/drainage  ditches,  rubbish  pits  and  possible 
rampart  deposits. 

Two  main  lines  of  boundary/drainage  ditch  were 
recorded  in  Area  1,  both  on  an  east-west  alignment. 
Ditch  (168)  represents  one  phase  of  activity  (Phase 
I),  datable  to  the  late  lOth/llth  century.  Ditches 


(1024),  (1026)  and  (1022)  comprise  three  distinct 
phases,  the  original  ditch  cut  (1024)  (Phase  I)  and 
two  subsequent  re-cuts  (1026)  and  (1022)  (Phases  II 
and  III).  Ditches  (1026)  and  (1022)  are  dated  to  the 
lOth/llth  centuries. 

In  Area  5,  five  successive  layers  of  redeposited 
clay  and  buried  soils  -  (524),  (508),  (523),  (522) 
and  (521)  -  were  recorded  sealed  beneath  the  early 
medieval  defensive  bank  (rampart  2).  The  second 
earliest  of  these  deposits,  a  buried  soil  horizon  (508), 
contained  a  lens  of  reddish-orange  heat  affected  clay 
with  charcoal  flecks  -  possible  evidence  of  in-situ 
burning.  Interpretation  of  these  possible  rampart  1 
deposits  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  datable  finds, 
therefore  they  are  not  definitively  dated.  All  that  can 
be  stated  unequivocally  is  that  they  pre-date  the  late 
1  lth/12th  century  rampart. 

Medieval  Period 

Archaeological  evidence  of  the  medieval  period  was 
found  associated  with :  ( 1 )  the  town  defences;  (2)  the 
development  of  the  urban  settlement  of  Cricklade; 
and  (3)  the  medieval  ‘Abyndones  Court'. 

Area  1  covered  the  eastern  ends  of  a  number  of 
tenements  along  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  called 
Thames  Lane  defined  by  linear  ditches,  aligned 
east-west  and  north-south.  Several  examples  of 
successive  recutting  of  ditches  indicates  regular 
maintenance  through  at  least  the  late  11th  and  12th 
centuries  according  to  pottery  found  in  the  fills  of 
these  features.  The  east-west  ditches  (including 
(121),  (124),  (1159)  and  (1141)  continued  for  nearly 
7m  before  they  met  the  major  north-south  ditch  line 
(112),  which  appeared  to  extend  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  excavated  area. 

To  the  east  of  the  three  possible  tenement  plots 
were  further  ‘fields’  (paddocks),  enclosed  by  ditches 
for  the  keeping  of  livestock  or  cultivation.  The  east- 
west  boundary/drainage  ditches  (including  (138), 
(1003),  (1005)  and  (1028)  continued  east  as  far  as  the 
western  slopes  of  the  town  defences. 

Similar  ditches  were  recorded  in  Area  2,  where 
parts  of  three  plots  were  identified,  delineated  by 
both  east-west  and  north-south  ditch  systems. 

During  excavation  inside  the  farmhouse,  a  4m 
long  limestone  wall  (406/412),  associated  with  a  soil 
horizon  containing  13th-century  pottery,  suggests 
that  the  wall  was  part  of  the  medieval  manor  house 
that  stood  on  the  site,  probably  until  extensive 
rebuilding  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
earliest  documentary  reference  to  Abingdon  Court 
is  c  1412,  although  the  archaeology  suggests  that  the 
building  could  be  much  older. 
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Sealing  the  remnants  of  the  possible  Anglo- 
Saxon  earthwork  in  Area  5,  were  several  layers  of 
redeposited  clay  and  buried  turf  lines,  indicating 
repeated  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  defences 
through  the  late  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Ceramics 
of  that  periods  were  found  in  deposit  (507),  which 
directly  sealed  the  possible  late  Anglo-Saxon 
bank.  Subsequent  deposits,  including  the  fills  of 
an  associated  outer  ditch,  failed  to  provide  dating 
evidence.  These  deposits  suggest  continued  re¬ 
strengthening  of  the  defences,  but  it  is  not  clear  when 
or  for  how  long  this  process  continued. 

Post-medieval  Period 

No  significant  features  or  deposits  post-dating  the 
late  medieval  archaeology  were  found  other  than 
within  the  farmhouse  itself.  Building  work  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  had  resulted  in  a  medieval  wall  (412) 
being  partially  dismantled,  prior  to  the  construction 
of  a  probable  18th/19th-century  wall  (413). 

Ceramics 

A.  The  later  prehistoric  and  Roman 
pottery,  by  Lisa  Brown 

Introduction 

Two  hundred  and  four  sherds  weighing  2,308gm  were 
identified  as  certain  or  likely  prehistoric  and  Roman 
types.  The  assemblage  was  in  generally  fragmentary 
and  poor  condition.  Eighty  percent  of  sherds  were 
heavily  abraded  (Abr  factor  3)  as  recorded  on  a  scale 
of  1  to  3  and  the  mean  sherd  weight  of  the  assemblage 
was  only  llgm.  The  majority  of  the  assemblage 
represented  residual  material  in  later  Anglo-Saxon 
or  medieval  deposits.  It  was  not  possible  to  achieve 
much  more  than  identify  the  range  of  fabrics  and 
forms  present  and  highlight  the  implications  that 
the  typological  range  permits  for  the  site  and  local 
region. 

Fabrics 

Nineteen  subtypes  within  six  general  fabric  groups 
were  identified.  Nine  types  were  represented  by  only 
a  single  sherd,  including  all  of  the  flint-tempered 
wares.  It  is  possible  that  fabrics  F2,  F4,  Cl  and  Q6 
are  post-Roman  types. 

G  Predominantly  grog  temper 
G1  Savernake  Ware.  [25  sherds] 

G2  Soft,  slightly  sandy  fabric  containing  fine  grey 


grog  ,  sparse  white  calcareous  pieces  (probably 
limestone)  up  to  2mm  in  size,  and  rare  red 
ferrous  particles.  Generally  fires  to  dark  grey 
interior,  red/pink  exterior.  [47  sherds] 

F  Predominantly  flint  temper 

FI  Micaceous  sandy  fabric  with  common  to 
abundant  angular  white  and  grey  flint  pieces, 
some  calcined,  up  to  up  to  2mm,  rarely  larger. 
Prehistoric  ?  [5  sherds] 

F2  Medium  grade  subangular  translucent  grey  and 
white  quartz  sand  with  sparse  inclusions  of  grey 
and  white  calcined  flint  up  to  2mm.  Buff  firing 
ware.  Possibly  post-Roman.  [1  sherd] 

F3  Medium  grade  sandy  fabric  containing 
subangular  clear  quartz  and  common  angular 
white  flint,  mostly  1mm  and  below,  not  obviously 
calcined.  Prehistoric  ?  [1  sherd] 

F4  Fine  micaceous,  soft  sandy  fabric  with  rare  red 
ferrous  specks  and  rare  to  sparse  subangular 
white  and  grey  flint  pieces  ,  mostly  1mm  and 
below.  Fires  to  dark  orange.  Uncertain  date.  [1 
sherd] 

C  Predominantly  calcareous  inclusions 
C 1  Fine  sandy  micaceous  fabric  containing  common 
to  abundant  white  oolites  and  additional 
subangular  limestone  frags  2-3mm  and  below. 
Slightly  soapy  texture,  fires  to  dark  grey. 
Handmade.  Possibly  medieval.  [1  sherd] 

C2  Medium  grade  sandy  fabric  containing  rounded 
white  quartz  with  light  brown  argillaceous 
pieces,  rare  red  ferrous  particles  and  sparse  white 
calcareous  inclusions,  (probably  limestone)  2mm 
and  under.  Prehistoric.  [13  sherds] 

Q  Predominantly  quartz  sand  temper 
Q1  Undifferentiated  coarse  reduced  wares  (CRW)  of 
obvious  Roman  date.  Some  resemble  New  Forest 
reduced  wares.  [39  sherds] 

Q2  Medium  to  coarse  size  rounded  translucent  pink 
and  white  quartz  sand  with  additional  rare  red 
ferrous  particles.  [5  sherds] 

Q3  Black  Burnished  Ware  I  -  south-east  Dorset  type. 
[10  sherds] 

Q4  Very  fine  silt  grade  quartz  producing  a  smooth 
uniform  orange  firing  ware  with  sparse  small 
red  ferrous  particles.  Possibly  Severn  Valley  or 
related  ware.  May  correspond  to  CM  10  or  CM42. 
[33  sherds] 

Q5  Fine  sandy  uniform  texture  orange  firing  ware. 
Possibly  Severn  Valley  or  related  ware.  May 
correspond  to  CM  10  or  CM98.  [  11  sherds] 
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Q6  Coarse  sandy  buff  to  light  orange  firing  ware 
containing  sparse  red  ferrous  pellets.  Possibly 
medieval.  [1  sherd] 

Q7  Very  fine  sandy  white  firing  ware,  uniform 
texture.  No  obvious  additional  inclusions.  [1 
sherd] 

Terra  sigillata  ( Samian  Ware) 

SAMI  East  Gaulish  -  Chemery-Faulquemont  type. 
[1  sherd] 

SAM2  East  Gaulish  -  Trier  type.  [5  sherds] 

E  Established,  wares 

El  Oxfordshire  red/brown  slipped  ware.[3  sherds] 
E2  Slipped  ware  -  probably  New  Forest  type.  [1 
sherd] 

Forms 

A  small  number  of  sherds  display  features  diagnostic 
of  vessel  form.  These  are  listed  below  accompanied 
with  their  fabric  and  context: 


Form 

Fabric 

Context 

Mortarium 

El 

102 

Dish  x2  BBI  south-east  Dorset 

03 

102 

Bead-rim  jar 

C2 

102 

(LPRIA) 

Long-neck  cordoned  jar 

G2 

1 14  (LPRIA  or 
early  Roman) 

Necked  jar  BBI  south-east 
Dorset 

Q3 

120 

Bead-rim  jar 

C2 

120  perf  below 
rim  (LPRIA) 

Mortarium 

SAM2 

120 

Open  head-rim  bowl 

Q5 

123  multiple 
scroll  motif 

Necked  iar/bowl 

C2 

141  (LPRIA) 

Beaker 

04 

152 

Open  bead-rim  bowl 

05 

156 

Flagon/jug  handle 

05 

198 

Necked  iar 

01 

199 

Bead  rim  bowl/jar 

Gl 

102 

Necked  iar 

G2 

1104 

Iar  BBI  south-east  Dorset 

Q3 _ 

1158 

Stratified  groups 

Contexts  186  (fill  of  post-hole  (188)),  (189)  (fill  of 
pit  (193)),  ( 101 1 )  (fill  of  pit  (1012))  and  (1 181)  (fill  of 
pit  (1132))  are  classified,  on  stratigraphic  evidence, 
as  of  Roman  date.  Details  of  the  pottery  recovered 
from  them  are  set  out  below  and  are  unhelpful  for 
dating  purposes. 

Context  186  -  a  single  sherd  of  coarse  reduced  ware 
Ql. 

Context  189  -  a  single  sherd  of  Savernake  Ware 
Gl. 


Context  1011  -  one  sherd  each  of  terra  sigillata 
(SAM2),  grog-tempered  ware  G2  and  fine 
oxidised  ware  Q4. 

Context  1181  -  a  single  sherd  of  coarse  reduced 
ware  Ql. 

All  other  deposits  which  produced  prehistoric  or 
Roman  sherds  were  classified  as  Anglo-Saxon, 
medieval  or  unspecified  (e.g.  tree  throw)  and  the 
associated  prehistoric  and  Roman  pottery  must  be 
regarded  as  residual. 

Discussion 

The  assemblage  includes  a  small  number  of  sherds 
of  probable  late  pre-Roman  Iron  Age  (Period  II, 
Phase  II)  date.  All  examples  are  in  fabrics  FI,  F3 
and  C2.  The  calcareous  range  of  fabrics  reflects  the 
local  geology,  as  Cricklade  lies  on  Oolitic  limestone 
and  Oxford  clay.  The  only  recognisable  forms  are 
bead-rim  jars  from  contexts  (102)  (plough  soil)  and 
(120)  (fill  of  medieval  ditch  (121)).  The  necked  bowl 
in  fabric  C2  from  (141),  a  layer  equivalent  to  (120), 
may  be  contemporary  with  the  bead-rim  bowl.  Some 
of  the  vessels  represented  by  fabric  G2  may  also 
date  to  the  late  first  century  BC  (Period  II,  Phase  I), 
but  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  demonstrate  this. 
Because  none  of  the  prehistoric  pottery  derives  from 
primary  deposits  and  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
assemblage,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe,  on  ceramic 
grounds,  the  nature  of  the  prehistoric  occupation. 

The  Roman  and  Romano-British  (Period  III) 
assemblage  appears  to  span  the  1st  to  at  least  the  late 
3rd  centuries  AD,  but  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
continuity  or  the  nature  of  occupation  on  the  basis 
of  the  pottery,  particularly  as  the  vast  majority  of 
sherds  are  residual.  The  coarseware  range  includes 
local  Savernake  Wares  dating  from  mid  1st  to  the 
early-mid  2nd  century,  Black  Burnished  Ware  I 
from  south-east  Dorset  and  a  variety  of  unsourced 
reduced  wares.  Finewares  include  Central  Gaulish 
samian  ware  and  Oxfordshire  and  New  Forest 
slipped  wares.  Two  varieties  of  orange  firing  fabrics, 
Q4  and  Q5,  may  have  an  affinity  with  Severn  Valley 
Wares  or  may  derive  from  a  more  local  Wiltshire 
source.  They  resemble  Cirencester  Museum  wares 
CM  10,  42  and  98  (Rigby  1982)  and  fabrics  A  and  D 
from  the  Brinkworth  kiln  southwest  of  Cricklade, 
which  was  operating  from  a  point  prior  to  AD  70 
until  AD  130  (Currie  1992).  There  were  also  kilns 
at  Purton  (Wiltshire),  which  produced,  from  the 
mid  2nd  century  AD,  wares  that  contain  red  iron 
particles  and  white  and  grey  calcareous  inclusions 
(Anderson  1980). 
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B.  Post-Roman  pottery, 
by  Rod  Burchill 

Introduction 

The  post-Roman  pottery  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
residuality  and  the  lack  of  key  groups  makes  using 
the  pottery  to  establish  details  about  the  site’s  use 
and  its  inhabitants  difficult.  The  pottery  is  also 
only  of  limited  value  for  dating  and  many  sherds 
were  featureless.  The  assemblage  appears  to  consist 
mainly  of ‘locally’  produced  domestic  wares.  Dating 
is  based  on  stratigraphic  position,  form,  typology  and 
fabrics  paralleled  were  elsewhere. 

Methodology 

The  pottery  was  sorted  into  fabrics  using  petrological 
characteristics  using  a  xlO  hand  lens  where 
necessary.  Each  fabric  was  allocated  a  site-specific 
type  number.  The  pottery  was  recorded  by  context 
giving  the  number  of  sherds  of  each  type  present  by 
category  e.g.  rim,  base,  body  sherd. 

The  assemblage 

The  post- Roman  assemblage  consisted  of  847  sherds 
weighing  10,702  gms,  with  36  unstratified  sherds 
(4.2%).  Ranging  from  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  period 
(probably  10th  century)  to  the  19th  century,  there  is 
a  marked  lack  of  15  th  to  17th  century  material. 

Late  Saxon 

Two  fabrics,  F30  and  F31,  clearly  belonged  on 
typological  criteria  to  the  late  AngloSaxon  period 
(Period  IV),  probably  the  1 0th  or  early  11th  century. 
Eight  sherds  of  F30,  possibly  from  two  vessels, 
one  a  bead  rim  jar,  were  recovered  from  context 
(169)  (fill  of  pit  (170))  and  two  sherds  of  F31  from 
context  (1027)  (fill  of  ditch  (1026)).  Both  fabrics 
are  heavily  quartz  gritted  with  sparse  or  moderate 
amounts  of  limestone;  F30  also  contained  fragments 
of  carbonised  vegetable  matter. 

Medieval 

The  11th  and  12th  century 

Ten  fabrics  probably  belong  to  this  period  (Period  V, 
Phase  I),  although  they  are  only  dated  on  typological 
grounds  or  by  similarity  to  other  wares:  Fabrics  FI, 
3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  12,  17,  18  and  34.  Similar  fabrics  found 
at  Cirencester  (Cirencester  Fabrics  202  and  231)  are 
not  closely  dated  (Vince  1982;  Ireland  1998)  and, 
like  the  Cirencester  material,  it  might  reasonably 
be  suggested  that  the  Cricklade  fabrics  belong  to 
between  the  late  11th  and  late  12th  century,  possibly 
extending  into  the  early  13th  century. 


The  13th  and  14th  century 

The  small  amount  of  medieval  glazed  ware  recovered 
is  all  of  this  period.  Fabric  6  probably  originated 
near  Laverstock,  south  Wiltshire;  it  is  similar  to 
Cirencester  fabric  269.  Fabrics  24  and  27  are  similar 
to  Brill  wares  but  may  be  from  different  sources,  and 
fabric  33  is  a  Bristol/Redcliffe  product. 

The  15th  and  16th  Century 

This  period  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of  Tudor 
Green  (F36)  and  a  sherd  of  Wanstrow  (East  Somerset) 
ware  (F37)  of  possible  early  date,  from  context  404. 
Fragments  of  Minety-type  fabric  (F15)  might  also 
belong  in  the  15th  century  although  a  14th-century 
date  is  equally  possible. 

Post-medieval 

No  Late  16th  to  17th  century  pottery  was  found, 
while  the  18th  century  or  later  is  represented  only 
by  late  post-medieval  Redware  (F10). 

Discussion 

The  pottery  was  unequally  distributed  across  the 
site  and  is  mostly  derived  from  pottery  deposited  in 
a  series  of  unconnected  features.  This  aspect  makes 
it  difficult  to  analyse  changes  in  pottery  supply  over 
time  and  the  impact  human  activity  may  have  had 
on  its  deposition,  although  it  was  possible  to  source 
the  material. 

Sources 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  where  the  small 
amount  of  late  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  was  made.  It  is 
unlikely  to  have  travelled  very  far  and  a  source  in  the 
Gloucestershire/Wiltshire/Berkshire/Oxfordshire 
border  area  seems  most  likely. 

From  the  late  1 1th  to  early  13th  century  locally 
produced  wares  form  the  bulk  of  the  pottery, 
including  several  coarse  limestone  tempered  fabrics 
similar  to  Cirencester  fabric  202  which  Vince  (1982) 
considered  local  to  Cirencester,  and  a  limestone  and 
flint  tempered  fabric  (FI,  3  and  5)  that  may  have 
been  produced  nearer  to  Cricklade.  These  wares  are 
so  common  that  they  occur  in  almost  every  context 
that  contained  pottery. 

The  first  appearance  at  this  site  of  glazed  pitchers 
and  jugs  is  in  the  13th  and  14th  century  with  the 
appearance  of  vessels  from  south-east  Wiltshire,  Brill 
(Buckinghamshire)  and  Bristol.  Glazed  vessels  are 
few  in  number  however,  and  the  coarse  wares,  many 
similar  to  those  described  above  but  now  including 
wheel-thrown  Minety  type  vessels  (FI 5),  continued 
to  dominate. 
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Very  little  pottery  was  recovered  after  the  mid 
14th  century.  Tudor  wares  were  notable  only  by  their 
paucity  and  later  wares  were  few  in  number  and  then 
only  from  the  farmhouse. 

Pottery  Usage 

The  assemblage  is  dominated  by  jars.  Although 
there  is  a  lack  of  diagnostic  sherds,  jars  were  mostly 
globular  with  everted  or  upright  rims,  many  flanged 
or  clubbed,  and  sagging  bases.  Few  vessels  showed 
evidence  of  use,  although  many  will  have  been 
used  for  storage,  others  are  likely  to  have  been  used 
for  cooking.  Prior  to  the  13th  century  there  is  no 
evidence  of  vessels  used  as  tableware  and,  even  after 
this  time,  finer  glazed  jugs  were  few  in  number. 

Conclusion 

The  nature  of  the  pottery  assemblage  from  Cricklade, 
the  absence  of  accurate  dating  and  the  high  degree 
of  residuality  means  that  little  useful  information 
has  been  recovered.  Prior  to  the  13th  century, 
finer  glazed  wares  are  absent,  suggesting  low  status 
activity  up  to  this  time.  Ceramics  of  the  Tudor  and 
succeeding  periods  are  either  very  poor  or  totally 
lacking  and  possibly  the  result  of  a  cessation  of 
domestic  activity.  Pottery  from  the  farmhouse 
provided  little  information  beyond  a  date. 

In  conclusion,  ceramic  evidence  suggests  that 
the  main  period  of  activity  was  between  the  11th 
and  mid-  13th  century.  Late  Anglo-Saxon  pottery 
is  limited,  as  it  is  from  the  late-medieval  period 
onwards. 

Pottery  Fabrics 

Pottery  fabrics  were  examined  using  a  xlO  hand 
lens  and  described  using  the  criteria  of  Peacock 
(1977).  Each  type  was  allocated  a  site-specific  fabric 
number. 

Fabric  1  Hard  gritty  yellow  brown  fabric  with 
abundant  white  and  grey  limestone,  common 
clear  and  coloured  quartz,  moderate  iron  ore  and 
sparse  to  moderate  flint  or  chert.  Recognisable 
forms  are  all  hand  built  jars.  Probably  12th 
century  or  earlier  on  typological  grounds. 
Fabric  2  Hard  sandy  yellow  brown  to  orange  brown 
fabric  with  abundant  clear  and  coloured  quartz. 
Hand  built. 

Fabric  3  Hard  smooth  grey  brown  fabric  with  a  dark 
grey  core.  Common  limestone  with  rare  quartz 
and  flint.  Hand  built.  Probably  12th  century  or 
earlier. 

Fabric  4  Not  used. 


Fabric  5  Hard  gritty  buff  fabric  with  a  grey  core. 
Common  limestone,  quartz  and  rare  iron  ores 
and  flint.  Somewhat  similar  to  Cirencester 
fabric  231.  Hand  built.  Probably  12th  century 
or  earlier. 

Fabric  6  Hard  slightly  sandy  cream  buff  fabric  with 
pink  orange  core.  Abundant  clear  and  coloured 
quartz  and  sparse  iron  ore.  Hand  built.  Possibly 
13th  century. 

Fabric  7  Hard  smooth  grey  buff  fabric  with  common 
limestone,  sparse  ?calcite,  quartz  and  iron  ore. 
Hand  built.  Probably  late  11th  to  early  13th 
century. 

Fabric  8  Hard  smooth  orange  brown  fabric  with  a 
grey  core.  Common  limestone,  sparse  iron  ore 
and  dark  coloured  quartz.  Surfaces  possibly 
wiped  or  finished  on  a  wheel.  Hand  built. 
Probably  late  11th  to  early  13th  century. 

Fabric  9  Hard  smooth  brown  to  orange  brown  fabric 
with  a  grey  core.  Abundant  limestone,  sparse 
dark  coloured  quartz  and  iron  ore.  Similar  to  F8 
but  more  limestone  -  possibly  the  same  fabric. 
Hand  built. 

Fabric  10  Late  post-medieval  redware.  1 8th/l  9th 
century. 

Fabric  1 1  Hard  sandy  buff  to  light  brown  fabric  with 
a  grey  core.  Abundant  limestone,  common  iron 
ore  and  rare  quartz.  Wheel-thrown. 

Fabric  12  Hard  smooth  grey  to  buff  fabric  with 
abundant  limestone,  sparse  dark  quartz  and 
rare  iron  ores.  Probably  same  as  Fabrics  8  and 
9.  The  type  sherd  is  a  grooved  handle  decorated 
with  stabs.  Probably  12th  to  early  13th  century 
by  form. 

Fabric  1 3  Hard  sandy  brown  fabric  with  a  grey  core. 
Abundant  fine  limestone  and  quartz  and  rare 
iron  ore.  Probably  hand  built. 

Fabric  14  Hard  smooth  orange  fabric  with  a  grey 
brown  core.  Abundant  fine  quartz,  moderate  to 
common  iron  ore  and  rare  non-calcareous  white 
grains.  The  sherd  has  an  internal  iron  wash  and 
thin  external  olive  green  glaze.  Wheel-thrown. 
Late  13th  or  14th  century. 

Fabric  15  Hard  smooth  brown  fabric  with  grey 
core  and  internal  green  glaze.  Abundant  oolitic 
limestone,  rare  clear  quartz,  iron  ore  and  shell. 
Wheel-thrown.  Minety-type  ware  mostly  1300- 
1500. 

Fabric  16  Not  used. 

Fabric  17  Hard  smooth  pale  brown  fabric  with 
grey  core.  Moderate  to  common  limestone,  rare 
to  sparse  quartz  and  iron  ore,  rare  shell.  Hand 
built.  Probably  late  11th  to  early  13th  century. 
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Fig.  26  Some  Post-Roman  pottery 


Fabric  18  Hard  smooth  pink  fabric  containing 
abundant  fine  quartz  and  rare  to  sparse  red 
powdery  iron  ore.  There  is  a  yellow  external 
glaze.  Wheel-thrown.  Stamford  ware.  Late  12th 
to  early  13th  century. 

Fabric  19  Hard  smooth  pale  brown  fabric  with  a 
grey  buff  core.  Common  to  abundant  limestone, 
common  clear  and  coloured  quartz,  moderate 
iron  ores  and  grey  gravel  and  rare  shell.  Hand 
built. 

Fabric  20  Not  used. 

Fabric  21  Hard  gritty  buff  to  grey  fabric  with 
abundant  quartz,  moderate  iron  ore,  rare  to 
sparse  limestone  and  rare  flint.  Probably  12th 
to  13th  century. 

Fabric  22  Hard  sandy  brown  fabric  with  pale  grey 
core.  Rare  iron  ore  and  limestone  in  a  matrix 
containing  very  fine  dark  grits  possibly  quartz. 
Hand  built. 

Fabric  23  Hard  sandy  brown  fabric  with  abundant 
quartz,  rare  limestone,  iron  ores  and  flint  and 
very  rare  quartz.  Flint  flakes  visible  on  surface. 
Hand  built. 

Fabric  24  Hard  sandy  orange  fabric  with  a  grey  core. 
Abundant  quartz  and  sparse  iron  ores  or  grog. 
Olive  green  flecked  external  glaze.  Probably 
wheel-thrown.  Late  13th/14th  century. 

Fabric  25  Hard  sandy  fabric  with  abundant  quartz 
and  limestone,  rare  to  sparse  shell.  Hand  built. 

Fabric  26  Hard  smooth  buff  fabric  with  a  grey  core. 
Abundant  limestone,  moderate  to  common 
quartz  and  rare  iron  ore.  Decorated  with  comb 
beneath  a  green  glaze. 


Fabric  27  Hard  slightly  sandy  pink  buff  fabric  with 
abundant  clear  and  coloured  quartz  and  rare 
iron  ores.  Green  external  glaze  decorated  with 
applied  strips  with  square  rouletting.  Mid-  1 3th 
to  14th  century. 

Fabric  28  Hard  gritty  grey  fabric  with  moderate 
to  common  quartzite  and  common  iron  ores. 
Hand  built. 

Fabric  29  Hard  gritty  brown  fabric  with  a  grey 
core.  Abundant  quartz,  common  limestone  and 
moderate  iron  ores.  Hand  built. 

Fabric  30  Hard  smooth  black  fabric  with  abundant 
quartz,  sparse  to  moderate  limestone  and  rare 
carbonised  vegetable  matter.  Hand  built.  10th/ 
early  11th  century  on  typological  grounds. 

Fabric  3 1  Hard  gritty  brown  fabric  with  a  grey  buff 
core.  Abundant  quartz,  rare  to  sparse  quartzite 
and  moderate  limestone.  Probably  late  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Fabric  32  Hard  smooth  brown  fabric  with  a  grey 
core.  Moderate  iron  ores  in  a  matrix  containing 
fine  quartz.  Thick  fabric.  Anglo-Saxon  or 
possibly  earlier. 

Fabric  33  Hard  sandy  buff  fabric  sometimes  with 
a  grey  core.  Abundant  quartz,  rare  iron  ore  and 
unhomogenised  clay  pellets.  Green  external 
glaze.  Bristol/Redcliffe. 

Fabric  34  Hard  smooth  brown  fabric  with  a  grey 
core.  Abundant  limestone  (visible  on  surface), 
common  quartz  and  rare  iron  ore.  Hand  built. 
Probably  late  11th  to  early  13th  century. 

Fabric  35  Hard  sandy  dark  grey  fabric  with  abundant 
quartz  and  moderate  limestone.  Hand  built 
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Fabric  36  Tudor  Green.  15th  and  16th  century. 
Fabric  37  Wanstrow  (East  Somerset)  red  ware.  1550- 
1800  by  form. 

Catalogue  of  Illustrated  Material  (Figure  26) 

1)  Small  hand  built  bead  rimmed  jar  in  a  hard  smooth 
black  fabric.  Fabric  30.  lOth/llth  century. 

2)  Profile  of  a  shallow  bowl  with  clubbed  rim.  Fabric  7. 
Produced  over  a  long  period:  late  11th  to  early  13th 
century. 

3)  Narrow  grooved  strap  handle  with  multiple  stab 
decoration.  Fabric  12.  Probably  12th  century. 

4)  Simple  squared  rim  in  an  orange  surfaced  grey  fabric. 
Some  external  sooting.  Hemispherical  bowl.  Fabric  8. 
11th  century. 

5)  Jar  rim.  Everted  externally  rounded  rim  with  thumb 
indentations  along  rim  top.  Fabric  19. 

Ceramic  tile,  by  Rod  Burchill 

Introduction 

A  small  assemblage  of  107  fragments  of  ceramic 
tile  was  recovered,  sorted  and  visually  examined  to 
identify  the  various  categories  present.  A  detailed 
list  of  material  by  context  may  be  found  in  archive, 
only  a  summary  is  given  here. 

Materials 

Of  the  material  examined  (Table  1)  49  fragments 
(45%)  were  very  small  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
identify  this  material  further  with  certainty  (they 
are  not  included  in  the  distribution  table).  The 
remainder  consisted  of  35  fragments  of  Romano- 
British  box-flue  tile  (32%)  and  23  sherds  of  roof-tile 
also  mostly  of  Romano-British  date. 

Interpretation 

None  of  the  tiles  was  stamped  and  their  source  is 
uncertain.  Tiles  were  heavy  and  fragile  and  it  is  likely 
that  they  were  made  nearby,  possibly  by  itinerant 
tile  makers. 


Clay  tobacco  pipes,  by  Reg  Jackson 

Clay  tobacco  pipe  fragments  were  recovered  from 
two  probable  18th-century  (Period  VI)  contexts 
(400  and  401)  below  the  floor  inside  Abingdon 
Court  farmhouse.  Context  400  produced  six  stem 
fragments,  two  tiny  pieces  of  pipe  bowl  and  two 
pieces  of  spurred  bowls,  the  latter  indicating  an  1 8th 


Table  1:  Distribution  of  box  flue  tile  and  roof  tile 


Context 

Box  Flue  Tile 

Roof-Tile 

101 

3 

102 

11 

8 

105 

2 

111 

1 

120 

1 

123 

1 

1 

129 

1 

137 

2 

156 

1 

157 

1 

189 

1 

192 

1 

195 

1 

206 

5 

212 

1 

213 

1 

222 

3 

1027 

1 

1114 

1 

1 

1118 

2 

1172 

1 

1174 

2 

U/S 

4 

century  date.  Context  401  contained  a  spurred  bowl 
and  a  bowl  with  a  small  heel,  neither  with  a  maker’s 
mark,  dated  to  the  late  17th  or  early  18th  century. 
The  form  of  the  heeled  bowl  suggests  that  it  was 
made  in  Wiltshire  or  Gloucestershire,  similar  bowl 
types  being  illustrated  from  those  counties  (Peacey 
1979,  fig.  1.6;  Atkinson  1970,  fig.  2.16). 


Coins,  by  Rosie  Clarke 

A  small  number  of  coins  were  recovered  from  soil 

horizons  within  Abingdon  Court  farmhouse.  They 

were  examined  using  standard  methods  (Seaby 

1988). 

Area  4 

i)  An  illegible  copper  alloy  coin,  possibly  a  half- 
farthing  of  Victoria, 1837-1901;  SF  77,  context 
400 

ii)  A  copper  alloy  halfpenny,  George  II,  young  bust 
1729-39,  reverse:  illegible.  SF  83,  context  401. 

iii)  Commemorative  medal  of  William  III  and  Mary 
II,  1688-94.  Obverse:  — -DG  REX  ANG  SCO  FR 
ET  HIB,  reverse:  MARIA  DG  ANG  SCO  FR  ET 
HIB  REGINA.  SF  84,  context  401. 

iv)  An  illegible  copper  alloy  coin,  probably  an 
18th-century  George  II  or  III  halfpenny.  SF  85, 
context  401. 

v)  An  illegible  copper  alloy  penny,  Victoria  or  later. 
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Fig.  21  Small  finds 


SF  89,  context  404. 

vi)  A  silver  coin,  illegible  but  possibly  a  late 
medieval  (?  Edward  IV  [1460-83])  halfpenny. 
SF  70,  unstratified. 

Catalogue  of  small  finds, 
by  Rod  Burchill 

The  majority  of  small  finds  recovered  were 
construction  nails.  Although  not  described  here, 
a  full  list  can  be  found  in  the  site  archive.  Of  the 
remaining  44  small  finds  only  nine  are  worthy  of 
illustration  (Figure  27)  and  are  described  here 
ordered  by  area,  material  and  context  number. 
Descriptions  of  the  remaining  finds  can  be  found 
in  the  site  archive. 

Area  1 

Copper  Alloy 

1)  Pierced  disc  engraved  ‘Purton....  Gov . ’. 

Diameter  32mm.  Probably  mid  to  late  19th 
century.  Intrusive.  (Figure  27.1)  Context  102, 
SF10 

2)  Bow  brooch  with  exposed  spring.  Romano- 
British.  Residual.  (Figure  27.2)  Context  102, 
SF14 

3)  Hollow  ball  with  integral  arms  drilled  to  take 


a  pivot.  Function  unclear.  Diameter  of  ball 
14mm;  surviving  length  including  arms  25mm. 
Probably  post-medieval.  Intrusive.  (Figure  27.3) 
Context  102,  SF47 

Iron  Objects 

Possibly  reflecting  the  rural  economy  of  the  site 
the  most  common  artefacts  found  were  associated 
with  the  use  of  horses.  Ten  fiddle-key  nails  were 
recovered  from  Areas  1  and  2  along  with  fragments 
of  horseshoe.  Nails  were  simple  in  form  with  flat, 
semi-circular  heads  no  thicker  than  the  shank,  which 
taper  to  a  point  either  symmetrically  or  to  form  a 
flat,  chisel  edge.  In  use  these  nails  were  double- 
clenched,  the  point  being  bent  over  and  hammered 
back  into  the  wall  of  the  hoof.  These  nails  are  found 
throughout  the  12th  and  mid-  13th  centuries. 

4)  Left  hand  branch  of  a  horseshoe  with  a  fiddle- 
key  nail  in  situ.  No  calkin.  12th  century.  (Figure 
27.4)  Context  1 1 1,  SF29 

5)  Fragment  of  a  horseshoe.  The  heel  survives 
complete  with  calkin  and  fiddle-key  nail. 
Surviving  length  60mm.  Probably  13th  century. 
(Figure  27.5)  Context  1 176,  SF60 

Stone  Object 

6)  Spindle  whorl  in  a  dark  grey-black  siltstone. 
Base  diameter  37mm;  central  hole  10mm;  height 
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19mm.  Not  dated.  (Figure  27.6)  Context  159, 
SF46 

Area  2 

Copper  Alloy 

7)  Mis-shapen  buckle  frame  or  strap  loop. 
Incomplete.  27mm  x  22m  (Figure  27.7)  Context 
201,  SF11 

Iron 

8)  Fragment  of  fiddle-key  nail.  Early  13th  century 
(Figure  27.8)  Context  206,  SF31 

Area  4 

Copper  Alloy 

9)  Buckle  frame.  Sub-rectangular  with  central  bar 
(now  missing).  32mm  x  24mm.  18th  century 
(Figure  27.9)  Context  401,  SF80 

Fired  Clay 

Fired  clay  bars,  all  in  a  fabric  similar  to  pottery  fabric 
CPF1,  were  recovered  from  a  number  of  contexts. 
The  bars  exhibited  no  evidence  of  use  and  their 
function  remains  unknown. 

Lithics,  by  David  Mullin 

Introduction 

Nine  lithic  finds  were  recovered.  Two  pieces  are 
naturally  shattered  chert,  the  remainder  material 
of  probable  Late  Neolithic  date. 

Area  1 

i)  Broken  tertiary  flake,  retouched  along  all 
lateral  margins.  Miscellaneous  retouched  tool. 
Translucent  brown  flint.  SF  49,  context  102. 

ii)  Tertiary  flake  with  retouch  along  one  lateral 
margin.  Miscellaneous  retouched  tool.  Light 
brown  cherty  flint.  SF  64,  context  103. 

iii)  End  scraper.  Translucent  light  brown  flint.  SF 
41,  context  1 14. 

iv)  Broken  tertiary  waste  flake.  Small  blade-like 
scars  on  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces.  Light  brown 
flint.  SF  42,  context  167. 

v)  Secondary  waste  flake,  possibly  utilised. 
Triangular  section.  Light  grey  flint.  SF  43, 
context  167. 

vi)  Secondary  waste  flake  with  narrow  blade  scars  on 
dorsal  surface.  Possible  core  maintenance.  Light 
grey  flint.  SF  54,  context  1127. 


vii)  Proximal  end  of  broken  blade.  Grey  flint.  SF 
55, context  1129. 

Interpretation 

The  end  scraper  (small  find  41)  and  two  miscellaneous 
retouched  tools  are  probably  of  Late  Neolithic  date. 
The  large  waste  flake  (small  find  43)  is  also  probably 
of  this  date.  Small  finds  54  and  42  retain  narrow 
blade  scars  and  are  probably  Mesolithic.  The  small 
size  of  the  assemblage  makes  detailed  analysis 
impossible. 

Animal  bones,  by  Lorrain  Higbee 

Introduction 

A  small  assemblage  of  animal  bone  was  recovered 
from  the  site  during  the  normal  course  of  hand- 
excavation;  the  total  fragment  count  is  538.  A  further 
439  grams  of  bone  were  retrieved  from  the  wet 
sieving  of  bulk  soil  samples.  Occupation/activity  at 
the  site  dates  from  the  late  Neolithic/earlv  Bronze 
Age  period  through  to  the  post-medieval  period.  An 
initial  assessment  of  the  assemblage  (Sykes  2002) 
recommended  further  analysis  of  the  Saxon  and 
medieval  material,  which  accounts  for  approximately 
70%  of  the  total  assemblage. 

Methods 

The  following  methods  were  used  throughout 
the  analysis:  Armitage  and  Clutton-Brock  1976; 
Boessneck  1969;  Davis  1992;  Dobney  and  Reilly 
1988;  Grant  1982;  O’Connor  1989;  Payne  1973, 
1985  and  1987;  Payne  and  Bull  1988;  Silver  1969; 
Von  den  Driesch  1976;  and  Von  den  Driesch  and 
Boessneck,  1974. 

Results 

Condition  and  recovery  (Table  2) 

The  vast  majority  of  the  assemblage  was  recovered 
by  hand  from  excavated  deposits  and  a  relatively 
small  quantity  from  sample  residues.  Hand  recovery 
is  usually  biased  against  the  recovery  of  small  bones 
(i.e.  loose  teeth,  carpals,  tarsals  and  phalanges  from 
domestic  species)  and  the  bones  of  small  species  (i.e. 
birds,  small  mammals,  amphibians  and  fish).  This 
imbalance  is  generally  redressed  by  the  material 
retrieved  from  sample  residues;  however  in  this 
instance  the  quantity  of  material  retrieved  from 
sample  residues  is  insufficient  to  assess  recovery 
biases  affecting  the  hand-recovered  assemblage. 
The  material  from  sample  residues  did  however 
yield  a  few  additional  species  and  some  attempt  has 
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been  made  to  interpret  this  material  both  in  terms 
of  site  formation  processes  and  local  environmental 
conditions. 

The  assemblage  is  reasonably  well  preserved 
and  only  a  few  fragments  were  recorded  with  edge 
abrasion  or  surface  exfoliation  caused  by  rolling  and 
trampling  on  the  ground  surface.  Poor  preservation 
condition  did  not  affect  identification  to  species  or 
element  but  may  have  effaced  butchery  marks  and 
other  surface  detail. 

Gnaw  marks  were  recorded  on  approximately 
9.2%  of  fragments  (Table  2).  The  true  extent  of 
bone  destruction  by  gnawing  might  be  considerably 
greater  since  dogs  can  completely  destroy  and 
obliterate  bones  from  the  archaeological  record,  in 
particularly  those  from  immature  animals. 


Table  2:  Frequency  of  taphonomic  evidence  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  fragments  by  phase. 


Phase 

%  poorly  %  canid 
preserved  gnaw 
marks 

% 

butchery 

marks 

%  charred 
or  calcined 

Saxon 

- 

11.7 

12.4 

0.7 

Medieval 

2.6 

6.1 

15.9 

0.8 

Identification  and  species  found  (Table  3) 
Approximately  74%  of  the  total  number  of  fragments 
could  be  identified  to  species  and  a  further  26% 
were  assigned  to  general  size-categories  (i.e. 
“cattle-sized”).  Sixty-nine  percent  of  identified 
specimens  belong  to  cattle,  sheep/goat  and  pig. 
Other  mammalian  species  include  horse,  dog  and 
roe  deer  ( Capreolus  capreolus).  A  small  number  of 
bird,  amphibian,  rodent  and  fish  bones  were  also 
recovered  but  were  too  fragmented  to  be  identified 
to  species.  Most,  but  not  all,  caprine  (sheep  and 
goat)  bones  are  difficult  to  identify  to  species  and 
are  referred  to  as  sheep/goat.  Using  the  criterion 
of  Boessneck  (1969)  and  Payne  (1985)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  distinguish  between  these  species,  no 
definite  goat  bones  were  identified  and  it  is  therefore 
assumed  that  all  caprine  bones  belong  to  sheep. 

Butchery/cut  marks 

Butchery  is  recorded  on  14%  of  bone  fragments,  the 
proportion  of  butchery  marks  by  period  is  given  in 
Table  2.  The  type,  location  and  direction  of  butchery 
marks  were  recorded  as  standard  throughout  the 
assemblage  and  general  observations  are  presented 
here. 

Chop  marks  were  recorded  on  39%  of  Saxon 


Table  3:  Number  of  identified  specimens  per  species  (or 
NISP)  by  period 


N 

Saxon  % 

N 

Medieval  % 

Cattle 

28 

28.2 

33 

38.8 

Sheep 

30 

30.3 

17 

19.9 

Pig 

13 

13.1 

7 

8.2 

Horse 

13 

13.1 

24 

28.2 

Dog 

5 

5 

- 

- 

Roe  deer 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Frog/Toad 

5 

5 

2 

2.3 

Rodent 

2 

2 

1 

1.1 

Fish 

2 

2 

1 

1.1 

Sub-total 

99 

100 

85 

100 

Cattle-sized 

13 

_ 

15 

_ 

Sheep-sized 

11 

- 

6 

- 

Bird  indeterminate 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Unidentifiable 

12 

- 

5 

- 

Sub-total 

136 

- 

113 

- 

cattle  bones,  the  location  and  direction  of  these 
marks  is  consistent  with  primary  dismemberment 
and  reduction  of  the  carcass  into  manageable  joints. 
In  addition  one  radius  had  been  split  axially  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  the  nutritious  marrow-fat 
contained  within.  A  small  number  of  sheep  and 
pig  bones  were  also  recorded  with  chop  and/or 
cut  marks.  Chop  marks  on  sheep  distal  tibia  result 
from  dismemberment  of  the  limb  extremities  from 
the  main  meaty  portion  of  the  leg.  This  practice 
would  have  left  the  metatarsals  intact  and  these 
bones  provide  a  long,  straight  cylinder  of  bone  that 
can  be  used  to  manufacture  objects.  For  example 
a  metatarsal  (SF61)  from  possible  late  Anglo- 
Saxon  ditch  fill  (123)  was  recorded  with  a  circular 
perforation  (or  strap  hole)  through  the  centre  of  the 
proximal  articular  surface.  Similar  objects  have  been 
recovered  from  a  number  of  Saxon  sites  including 
the  Middle  Saxon  site  of  Hamwic  (Hampshire). 

Approximately  12%  of  medieval  cattle  and 
sheep  bones  were  recorded  with  butchery  marks. 
In  contrast  to  the  Saxon  assemblage  cut  marks  are 
more  common  than  chop  marks.  The  sample  size 
is  small  but  the  results  stand  in  contrast  to  the 
general  regional  trend.  At  Portchester  (Hants.)  in 
the  later  phases  of  medieval  occupation  Grant  (1976) 
recorded  an  increased  use  of  the  meat  cleaver  from 
earlier  phases.  Similar  evidence  was  noted  from  the 
medieval  assemblage  from  the  Citizen’s  House,  Bath 
(Grant  1979)  and  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire  (Sykes 
2006).  One  point  of  similarity  with  the  general 
regional  trend  is  the  butchery  recorded  on  cattle 
and  sheep  vertebrae;  these  were  split  axially  (dorso- 
ventral)  through  the  vertebral  body.  This  technique 
divided  the  main  trunk  of  the  carcass  into  left  and 
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right  sides  and  facilitated  further  division  into 
chops.  Maltby  (1979,  39)  found  that  this  method  of 
dividing  carcasses  by  splitting  the  vertebral  column 
in  half  was  uncommon  in  Exeter  before  the  post- 
medieval  period. 

A  further  interesting  aspect  of  the  medieval 
assemblage  is  the  butchery  recorded  on  horse  bones. 
Butchery  marks  were  recorded  on  29%  of  horse  bones 
including  a  phalanx  prima,  radius,  tibia  and  three 
metapodia,  and  once  again  cut  marks  were  more 
common  than  chop  marks.  There  are  two  possible 
explanations  for  the  butchering  of  horses;  the  first 
is  for  meat  and  the  second  is  for  hides.  At  West 
Cotton,  Northamptonshire  (Albarella  and  Davis 
1994)  butchery  marks  were  recorded  on  a  significant 
number  of  medieval  horse  bones  and  this  was  taken 
as  clear  evidence  for  the  exploitation  of  horseflesh. 
However,  in  this  instance  it  was  suggested  that  dogs 
were  the  main  recipients.  A  similar  interpretation 
was  given  for  the  post-medieval  assemblage  from 
Witney  Palace,  Oxfordshire  (Wilson  and  Edwards 
1993).  By  way  of  contrast  the  butchered  horse  bones 
from  early  medieval  York  (O’Connor  1989)  have 
been  interpreted  as  evidence  for  the  processing  of 
carcasses  for  human  consumption.  An  alternative 
explanation  for  the  presence  of  butchered  horse 
bones  is  the  use  of  hides;  this  interpretation  is 
particularly  relevant  given  the  higher  incidence  of 
cut  marks  and  the  known  use  of  horsehides  during 
the  medieval  period  (Barclay  1980:  Langdon  1989). 
Species  frequency,  parts  of  the  skeleton  represented, 


age  at  death  and  biometry  are  given  in  (Tables  3-5) 

Before  outlining  the  likely  importance  of 
individual  species  to  the  pastoral  economy  of 
Cricklade,  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the 
assemblage  is  extremely  small.  Sheep  bones  are 
slightly  more  common  than  cattle  bones  in  the 
Saxon  assemblage,  accounting  for  30%  of  the  total 
number  of  identified  specimens  (or  NISP),  whilst 
cattle  accounts  for  28%  NISP  (Table  3).  This  pattern 
is  reversed  in  the  medieval  assemblage  where  cattle 
bones  are  almost  twice  as  common  as  sheep  bones 
accounting  for  approximately  39%  of  NISP  If  one 
considers  the  minimum  number  of  individuals 
(or  MNI)  represented  then  the  pattern  of  species 
frequency  is  the  same  (Table  4).  Sheep  tibiae  are  the 
most  common  anatomical  element  from  the  Saxon 
assemblage,  whilst  in  the  medieval  assemblage 
mandible  fragments  are  common.  Cattle  bones  from 
the  forelimb  are  common  in  both  periods. 

The  limited  amount  of  information  available 
on  the  kill-off  rate  of  these  two  species  is  given  in 
Tables  4  and  5.  This  suggests  that  cattle  were  culled 
at  approximately  392-4  years  of  age  in  both  periods, 
whilst  the  majority  of  sheep  were  culled  as  adult 
animals.  Lambs  surplus  to  requirements  also  appear 
to  have  been  selected  for  slaughter. 

The  increase  in  the  frequency  of  cattle  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  medieval  period  outlined 
above  does  not  fit  with  general  regional  and  national 
trends.  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  wool 
was  an  important  commodity  that  generated  large 


Table  4:  Anatomical  element  representation  (or  MNE)  and  minimum  number  of  individuals  (or  MNI)  for  common  domestic 
species  by  period.  Figures  in  bold  are  those  used  to  calculate  MNI 


SAXON 

MEDIEVAL 

Cattle  Sheep  Pie 

Horse 

Cattle  Sheep  Pie 

Horse 

Occipital  condyle  (skull) 
Horn  core 

~ 

- 

~ 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

- 

Mandible 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Loose  tooth 

4 

4 

4 

1 

6 

5 

2 

5 

Axis/Atlas  vertebra 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

Scapula 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

Humerus 

2 

1 

2 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

Radius 

7 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Ulna 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Metacarpal 

- 

2 

- 

1 

4 

1 

- 

2 

Pelvis 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Femur 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Tibia 

3 

9 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

Metatarsal 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

Metapodial 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Calaneum 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

* 

1 

Phalanxl 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

Phalanx  2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

Total  MNE 

28 

30 

13 

13 

33 

17 

7 

24 

MNI 

4 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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export  revenues  and  this  is  usually  reflected  in  the 
zooarchaeological  record  by  increasing  numbers  of 
sheep  kept  to  maturity.  However,  local  variations 
in  the  pastoral  economy  are  to  be  expected  and  it 
is  probable  that  environmental  conditions  (i.e.  the 
availability  of  pasture  and  water)  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  are  more  suited  to  cattle  rearing. 

Cattle  withers  heights  were  calculated  using 
Matolcsi’s  conversion  factors  (see  Von  den  Driesch 
and  Boessneck  1974),  this  gave  estimated  withers 
heights  of  105.6cm  for  Saxon  cattle  and  1 1 1.9cm  for 
medieval  cattle.  Both  of  these  figures  fall  within  the 
size  range  calculated  for  a  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  medieval  sites  in  the  region,  including  the 
middle  Anglo-Saxon  sites  at  Ramsbury,  Wiltshire 
(Coy  1980);  Hamwic,  Hampshire  (Bourdillon  and 
Coy  1980);  Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire  (Bourdillon  1993)  and  the  medieval  site 
at  Kingsham  in  Ilchester,  Somerset  (Levitan  1982). 
Comparisons  of  sheep  biometric  data  were  made 
on  the  bases  of  distal  breadth  (Bd)  of  the  tibia. 
These  measurements  ranged  between  23.4-25.4mm 
for  the  Saxon  period  with  a  mean  of  24.3mm  and 
21.4-26.4mm  for  the  medieval  period  with  a  mean 
of  23.9mm.  These  figures  also  fall  within  the  range 
recorded  for  the  Trowbridge  and  Hamwic  sheep. 

The  proportion  of  pig  bones  in  both  periods  is 
relatively  low  accounting  for  approximately  13%  of 
the  Saxon  and  8%  of  the  medieval  NISE  Only  one 
individual  is  represented  in  each  period,  and  bones 
from  the  forelimb  and  loose  teeth  are  more  common 
than  other  anatomical  elements.  The  limited  age 
data  presented  in  Tables  4  and  5  suggests  that  pigs 
were  culled  under  the  age  of  2  years.  Pigs  have  a 
very  high  birth  rate  and  mature  rapidly;  they  are 
therefore  culled  at  a  relatively  young  age  since  they 
provide  no  secondary  products.  One  pathological 
pig  bone  was  recorded  from  post-hole  fill  (176).  The 
specimen,  a  phalanx  prima,  appears  to  have  been 
fractured  at  some  point  and  has  healed  on  a  slightly 
skewed  alignment  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Horse  bones  are  relatively  common  in  the 
assemblage  and  the  most  are  from  ditch  fills  and 
occur  as  small  disarticulated  groups.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  they  are  as  common  as  pig  bones 
accounting  for  13%  NISP,  although  the  minimum 
number  of  individuals  is  greater  (Table  5).  In  the 
medieval  period  they  are  the  second  most  common 
species  by  NISP  after  cattle  accounting  for  28% 
NISP  but  only  one  individual  is  represented. 
Similar  high  frequencies  were  noted  at  the  Middle 
Anglo-Saxon  smelting  site  of  Ramsbury,  Wiltshire 
(Coy  1980).  Here  the  overall  frequency  of  horse 


Table  5:  Common  domestic  species:  fused  and  fusing 
diaphyses.  Unfused  epiphyses  have  not  been  included. 
Fusion  categories  after  O’Connor  (1989). 


SAXON 

MEDIEVAL 

Fused 

Unfused 

Fused 

Unfused 

Cattle 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Early 

4 

100 

- 

- 

6 

100 

- 

- 

Intermediate 

2 

100 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

Late 

3 

100 

- 

- 

1 

50 

1 

50 

Final 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

3 

100 

Sheep 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Early 

2 

100 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

Intermediate  1  -  ------- 

Intermediate  2 

5 

100 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

Late 

1 

100 

- 

- 

2 

100 

- 

- 

Final 

3 

60 

2 

40 

- 

- 

1 

100 

Pin 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Early 

2 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Intermediate  1 

- 

- 

1 

100 

- 

- 

1 

100 

Intermediate  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Late  -  ------- 

Final 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

from  all  phases  is  10.5%  NISP  Coy  emphasizes  the 
unusually  high  frequency  of  horse  in  the  Ramsbury 
assemblage  by  comparing  it  to  the  larger  Hamwic 
assemblage  (Bourdillon  and  Coy  1980).  She  states 
that  the  Ramsbury  assemblage  contains  five  times 
the  number  of  horse  bones  found  at  Hamwic,  which 
has  eleven  times  the  total  quantity  of  bone.  If  one 
considers  that  the  frequency  of  horse  bones  in  the 
medieval  assemblage  from  Abingdon  Court  Farm  is 
higher  than  that  from  Ramsbury  and  the  assemblage 
is  smaller  then  the  frequency  of  horse  bones  in  the 
assemblage  is  even  more  significant. 

In  terms  of  carcass  part  representation  horse 
limb  extremities,  especially  metapodia,  are  common 
in  both  periods.  Epiphyseal  fusion  data  from  both 
periods  indicates  that  the  Abingdon  horses  were 
over  3%  years,  whilst  tooth  eruption  and  wear  data 
suggests  that  younger  individuals  are  also  present.  A 
fragmented  skull  from  Saxon  ditch  fill  206  is  from  an 
animal  aged  less  than  2V2-SV2  years  (Levine  1982).  An 
even  younger  individual  aged  less  than  1-2%  years 
was  recorded  from  the  medieval  assemblage.  Horses 
of  various  ages  are  represented  in  the  Ramsbury 
assemblage;  however  all  are  estimated  to  be  over 
5  years. 

Withers  height  calculations  were  made  using 
the  conversion  factors  of  Kiesewalter  (see  Von  den 
Driesch  and  Boessneck  1974)  on  2  metacarpals  and 
a  tibia  from  the  medieval  assemblage.  No  Saxon 
horse  bones  were  suitable  for  this  type  of  analysis. 
The  data  is  summarised  in  Table  7  and  indicates 
that  the  Abingdon  equids  range  in  withers  height 
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Table  6:  Common  domestic  species:  mandibular  tooth  wear.  Both  teeth  in  mandibles  and  isolated  teeth  are  included. 
Cattle  and  pig  teeth  recorded  following  Grant  (1982)  and  sheep/goat  teeth  recorded  following  Payne  (1973  and  1987). 
Isolated  teeth  which  could  have  been  in  one  of  the  eruption  stages  (C,  V,  E,  H)  are  coded  as  ‘a’.  *  denotes  tooth  damaged 
and  therefore  unassigned.’ 


Context  Phase 

Species 

dp4  p4 

ml 

ml  12  m2  m3 

1074 

Saxon 

cattle 

- 

1 

- 

- 

158 

Saxon 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

9A  - 

- 

195 

Saxon 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

- 

10G 

176 

Saxon 

Pm 

★ 

- 

- 

- 

214 

Saxon 

Pm 

* 

- 

- 

- 

113 

Medieval 

cattle 

- 

i 

f 

★ 

105 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

16L  - 

8A 

- 

- 

105 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

- 

11G 

105 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

- 

9G 

135 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

- 

9G 

136 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

7  A 

- 

1142 

Medieval 

Sheep/goat 

- 

- 

7  A 

- 

from  12.3-14.2  hh  with  a  mean  value  of  13.3  hh  and 
would  be  classified  as  ponies  by  modern  standards. 
A  brief  comparison  of  the  biometric  data  (e.g.  tibia 
shaft  diameter  plotted  against  greatest  length  and 
distal  depth  against  distal  breadth)  with  modern 
comparative  material  indicates  that  they  are  a 
similar  conformation  (or  build)  to  Exmoor  ponies. 
Ponies  with  a  similar  range  of  withers  height  have 
been  recorded  from  Trowbridge,  Ramsbury  and 
Hamwic. 


Table  7:  Withers  heights  for  medieval  horses. 


Element 

Measure¬ 

ment 

Value 

mm 

Withers 
height  mm 

Height 
in  hands 

Metacarpal 

Li 

226 

1448.66 

14.1 

Metacarpal 

Li 

202 

1294.82 

12.3 

Tibia 

Li 

334 

1456.24 

14.2 

Mean 

254 

1399.90 

13.3 

The  only  other  mammalian  species  identified 
include  five  dog  bones  and  a  single  roe  deer  pelvis, 
both  of  which  were  recovered  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
assemblage.  The  majority  of  the  dog  bones  are  from 
ditch  fill  176  including  a  humerus;  metapodia; 
phalanx  secunda  and  2  vertebrae;  probably  from  the 
same  individual,  a  medium  sized  dog  aged  less  than 
1 5  months.  The  other  dog  specimen  is  a  fragment  of 
first  molar,  which  was  retrieved  from  sample  3  ditch 
fill  (217).  The  roe  deer  pelvis  is  from  ditch  fill  206;  its 
presence  at  the  site  indicates  the  limited  exploitation 
of  wild  resource  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Microfauna 

The  small  vertebrate  assemblage  recovered  from 
sample  residues  includes  the  remains  of  fish,  rodents 
and  amphibians;  however  it  was  not  possible  to 
identify  these  to  species.  Amphibian  bones  are  more 


common  than  fish  or  rodent  and  are  represented  by 
different  anatomical  elements,  which  suggests  that 
after  death  frogs/toads  entered  directly  into  the 
burial  environment.  Accumulations  of  this  type  are 
often  considered  to  represent  individuals  that  have 
succumbed  to  pit  fall  trapping  (Armitage  and  West 
1987;  Piper  and  O’  Connor  2001).  The  small  size  of 
micro-faunal  assemblage  makes  any  interpretation  of 
the  local  environmental  conditions  during  the  Saxon 
and  medieval  periods  of  occupation  rather  difficult. 
However,  given  the  number  of  amphibian  bones  it 
is  possible  to  suggest  that  local  environmental  of  the 
settlement  during  both  these  periods  was  open,  damp 
pasture/grassland  or  agricultural  land  containing 
drainage  ditches,  pools  and/or  ponds  supporting 
communities  of  amphibians. 

General  Summary 

Full  analysis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval 
components  of  the  faunal  assemblage  suggested 
that  cattle  were  more  important  to  the  local  pastoral 
economy  than  sheep,  which  contrasts  with  regional 
and  national  trends.  The  assemblage  is  extremely 
small  and  thus  these  results  should  be  treated  with 
caution.  Points  of  difference  and  similarity  with 
regional  trends  were  noted  in  the  use  of  butchery 
tools.  The  high  frequency  of  horse  bones  may  suggest 
that  horse  carcasses  were  processed  for  either  meat 
or  hides. 


Charcoal,  by  Rozvena  Gale 

Charcoal  recovered  from  the  fill  of  early  medieval 
(Period  V,  Phase  I)  ditch  207  was  examined  and 
identified  to  assess  its  potential  for  radiocarbon 
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dating.  The  charcoal  was  poorly  preserved  and 
friable.  The  samples  were  prepared  for  examination 
using  standard  methods  (Gale  &  Cutler  2000). 
Charcoal  fragments  were  supported  in  washed  sand 
and  examined  using  a  Nikon  Labophot-2  microscope 
at  magnifications  of  up  to  x400.  The  anatomical 
structures  were  matched  to  prepared  reference  slides. 
When  possible  the  maturity  (ie.  hardwood/sapwood) 
of  the  wood  was  assessed.  Context  207  contained 
seven  fragments  of  oak  (Quercus  sp.)  heartwood, 
probably  from  fairly  wide  roundwood  or  trunkwood. 
It  was  unsuitable  for  radiocarbon  dating. 

Mollusca,  by  Matthew  Law 

One  box  of  mollusc  shells  was  presented  for  analysis. 
Remains  were  examined  from  bulk  sediment  samples 
processed  at  the  University  of  Bristol.  In  most  cases, 


the  remains  were  concentrated  in  the  washovers 
from  processing  of  the  samples,  although  some  shells 
were  also  collected  from  residues.  A  small  number  of 
hand-collected  shells  were  also  examined.  Principal 
sources  for  the  biology  of  the  recorded  species  were 
Kerney  and  Cameron  (1979),  Cameron  (2003),  and 
Tebble  (2006).  Nomenclature  for  non-marine  species 
follows  Anderson  (2005),  and  Picton  and  Howson 
(1999)  for  marine  species. 

Marine  Mollusca 

Romano-British:  The  residue  of  sample  8,  taken 
from  pit  fill  (1 1 14),  contained  7  small  fragments 
(total  weight  <  lg)  of  European  oyster  ( Ostrea 
edulis  L.)  too  small  for  further  analysis. 

Saxon:  Very  small  fragments  of  O.  edulis  were 
recovered  from  the  residue  of  sample  2,  ditch  fill 
(206)  (n  =  3,  total  weight  4g);  sample  3,  ditch 
fill  (217)  (n  =  5,  total  weight  <  1  g);  sample  7, 


Table  8:  MNI  values  and  habitats  of  recovered  land  and  freshwater  molluscs 


phase 

ROMANO- 

BRITISH 

SAXON 

MEDI¬ 

EVAL 

context 

1114 

214 

206 

217 

219 

111 

169 

176 

158 

508 

1142 

sample 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

11 

9 

Habitat 

CARYCHIDAE 

Carychium  minimum 
(Miiller,  1774) 

Terrestrial,  damp 
woodlands  or 
wetlands 

2 

COCHLICOPIDAE 

Cochlicopa  lubrica 
(Muller,  1774) 

Terrestrial, 

ubiquitous 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

FERUSSACIIDAE 

Cecilwides  acicula 
(Muller,  1774) 

Terrestrial, 

subterranean 

15 

HELICIDAE 

Cornu  aspersum 
(Muller,  1774) 

(formerly  Helix 
aspersa) 

Terrestrial, 

ubiquitous 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

HYGROMIDAE 

Trochulus  hispidus 

L.  (formerly  Trichia 
hispida ) 

Terrestrial, 

ubiquitous 

7 

19 

36 

20 

21 

1 

3 

34 

8 

85 

LYMNAEIDAE 

Galba  truncatula 
(Muller,  1774) 
(formerly  Lymnaea 
truncatula ) 

Freshwater, 
water  margins, 
ubiquitous 

1 

27 

1 

30 

81 

4 

7 

28 

PLANORBIDAE 

Anisus  leucostoma 
(Millet,  1813) 

Freshwater, 
seasonally  dry 

1 

85 

43 

136 

4 

Planorbis  planorbis  L. 

Freshwater, 
seasonally  dry 

11 

VALLONIDAE 

Vallonia  spp. 

Terrestrial, 

grasslands 

1 

15 

5 

11 

15 

19 

8 

28 

17 

56 

VERTIGINIDAE 

Vertigo  pygmaea 
(Draparnaud,  1801) 

Terrestrial, 
wetlands  or 
grasslands 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

11 
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ditch  fill  (176)  (n  =  3,  total  weight  <lg);  and 
sample  11,  rampart  deposit  (508)  (n=24,  total 
weight  6g).  Again,  most  of  these  were  too 
small  to  permit  analysis,  although  the  largest 
fragment  from  context  (508)  was  very  heavily 
calcified,  and  bore  the  impression  of  a  cockle- 
type  shell,  suggesting  the  oyster  had  grown  in 
the  wild  in  a  fully  marine  environment  and  was 
not  from  improved  stocks. 

Medieval :  A  left  valve  of  the  sand  gaper  My  a  arenaria 
L.  was  collected  by  hand  during  excavation  of 
context  (136).  The  valve  is  broken  along  the 
posterior  margin,  possibly  during  opening  to 
extract  the  meat,  although  the  break  is  rather 
irregular  in  form. 

Land  and  Freshwater  Snails 
Minimum  numbers  of  individuals  (MNI)  for  land 
and  freshwater  snails  collected  from  the  washovers 
and  residues  are  presented  in  Table  8.  Preservation 
was  consistently  good  throughout  the  samples, 
although  the  shells  from  residues  were  highly 
fragmented.  16  shells  of  the  garden  snail  Cornu 
aspersum  Muller  1774  were  collected  by  hand  during 
excavation  of  the  Saxon  ditch  fill  context  206,  on  top 
and  within  the  animal  bones. 

Discussion 

Marine  mollusca 

The  shells  of  oysters  and  sand  gapers  are  both  found 
with  some  frequency  in  the  archaeological  record  as 
evidence  of  diet.  Techniques  for  improving  oyster 
stocks  were  known  to  the  Romans,  however  evidence 
from  elsewhere  in  Cricklade  (Law  forthcoming) 
shows  that  consumption  of  oysters  harvested  from 
the  wild  continued  in  the  area  well  beyond  the 
Roman  period. 

Land  and  freshwater  snails 

Interpretation  of  the  results  of  molluscan  counts 
from  the  samples  can  only  be  tentative  because 
relatively  low  numbers  were  recovered.  In  general, 
the  samples  revealed  fluctuations  in  a  few  dominant 
species  ( Vallonia  spp.,  Trochulus  hispidus,  Galba 
truncatula ),  and  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  others. 
Factors  affecting  the  numbers  of  molluscs  present 
within  a  sample  include  original  population  size, 
rates  of  deposition  (slower  deposition  allows  higher 
numbers  of  molluscs  to  accumulate),  stability  of 
the  habitat  and  preservation.  Cornu  aspersum  will 
be  under-represented  in  the  samples,  because  it  has 
a  large,  fragile  shell,  commonly  hand-collected  by 
archaeologists,  and  liable  to  become  fragmented 


during  sieving. 

The  overall  character  of  the  assemblages  was 
consistent  across  the  samples,  both  physically  and 
temporally,  indicating  a  local  grassland  environment 
with  damp  conditions  in  cut  features,  and  standing 
water,  perhaps  only  seasonally,  in  the  ditches 
(demonstrated  by  relatively  high  numbers  oiAnisus 
leucostoma  in  the  Saxon  ditch  fills  (206),  (111)  and 
(176).  The  presence  of  Galba  truncatula  in  a  number 
of  pits  may  also  be  indicative  of  standing  water  in 
the  pits,  or  perhaps  that  the  fill  was  derived  from 
water  margins. 

The  small  number  of  Planorbids  within  the 
probably  Anglo-Saxon  rampart  deposit  (508)  may 
have  entered  the  deposit  in  a  number  of  ways, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  soil  used  in  the 
rampart  derives  from  an  alluvial  deposit.  The  land 
snail  Cecilioides  acicula  is  a  burrowing  species,  and 
is  almost  certainly  intrusive  in  this  context.  The 
hand-collected  shells  of  Cornu  aspersum  are  of  no 
interpretative  value,  although  it  is  interesting  that 
they  were  collected  from  among  or  in  the  animal 
bone  in  the  ditch.  It  may  be  that  the  snails  were 
using  the  bone  as  a  source  of  calcium. 

Plant  macrofossil  remains, 
by  Julie  Jones 

Samples  were  taken  mainly  from  primary  and 
secondary  ditch  fills  and  pit  fills  in  Areas  1  and  2, 
with  a  horizon  below  the  Anglo-Saxon  town  bank 
sampled  from  Area  5.  The  samples  were  processed  in 
the  School  of  Geographical  Science,  Department  of 
Geography,  University  of  Bristol  and  flotation  sieved 
to  a  250  micron  float  and  500  micron  residue.  The 
residues  were  dried  and  sorted  by  Heather  Hirons  for 
shell,  bone  and  finds.  The  floats  were  kept  wet  and 
examined  under  low-powered  magnification  by  the 
author.  Preservation  of  the  plant  macrofossil  remains 
was  by  charring  and  waterlogging  and  although 
abundances  were  low,  preservation  was  good.  Most 
samples  also  produced  good  sized  assemblages  of 
snails,  both  land  and  water  species.  The  results, 
including  details  of  sample  sizes,  are  shown  in  Table 
8.  Nomenclature  and  habitat  information  follows 
Stace  (1991).  An  estimate  of  charcoal  fragments 
>2mm  overall  dimensions  is  shown. 

Romano -British  pit  fill 

Context  (1 1 14)/sample  08 

The  upper  fill  of  pit  (1132)  was  a  dark  brownish  grey 
silty  clay  with  charcoal  fragments  and  fired  clay. 
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Table  9:  Plant  macrofossil  remains 


ANGLO-SAXON 

MEDIEVAL 

DITCH  FILLS 

PIT  FILLS 

LAYER 

DITCH 

FILL 

Context 

214 

206 

217 

219 

111 

169 

176 

1114 

158 

508 

1142 

Sample 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

9 

Sample  size  (kg/litres) 

24.6/ 

23 

47.8/ 

45 

21.5/ 

20 

20.5/ 

21 

16.2/ 

12 

10.6/ 

10 

24/ 

24 

14.6/ 

8 

4.8/ 

6 

27.15/ 

25 

13.4/ 

13 

Size  of  residue  (kg) 

0.72 

1.9 

0.95 

0.72 

1.6 

0.87 

2.82 

0.85 

0.45 

2.17 

0.52 

Size  of  float  (ml) 

4 

30 

4 

3 

1 

<1 

5 

7 

2 

4 

2 

CHARRED  PLANT  REMAINS 

Grain 

Avena  sp 

Oat 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

# 

Hordeum  sp 

Barley 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

# 

c.f.  Hordeum  sp 

Barley 

1 

# 

Triticum  sp 

Wheat 

7 

17 

37 

22 

3 

6 

3 

3 

12 

# 

Cereal  indet 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

# 

Chaff 

Triticum  sp  (tough  rachis 
internode) 

1 

# 

Triticum  sp  (awn) 

1 

# 

Weeds 

Habitat 

RANUNCULACEAE 

Ranunculus  flammula  L. 

Lesser 

Spearwort 

1 

MPRw 

POLYGONACEAE 

Rumex  spp 

Dock 

1 

DG 

BRASSICACEAE 

Raphanus  raphanistrum 
ssp  raphanistrum  (pod 
frag) 

Wild 

Radish 

If 

CD 

FABACEAE 

Lathyrus/Vicia  spp 

1 

DG 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

Odontites  /Euphrasia  sp 

Bartsia/ 

Evebright 

1 

1 

CD 

ASTERACEAE 

Anthemis  cotula  L. 

Stinking 

Chamomile 

3 

1 

1 

4 

CDh 

Tripleurospermum  inodorum 
(L.)Schultz-Bip 

Scentless 

Mayweed 

2 

CD 

CYPERACEAE 

Carex  spp 

Sedge 

1 

GMPRW 

POACEAE 

Poa/Phleum  spp 

Meadow- 

grass/Cat’s- 

tail 

1 

1 

G 

Poaceae  indet 

Grass 

1 

G 

WATERLOGGED  PLANT  REMAINS 

Habitat 

RANUNCULACEAE 

Ranunculus  acris/repensl 
bulhosus 

Meadow/ 

Creeping/ 

Bulbous 

Buttercup 

2 

1 

DG 

URTICACEAE 

Urtica  dioica  L. 

Common 

nettle 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

DGHWp 
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Table  9:  Continued 


ANGLO-SAXON 

MEDIEVAL 

DITCH  FILLS 

PIT  FILLS 

LAYER 

DITCH 

FILL 

Context 

214 

206 

217 

219 

111 

169 

176 

1114 

158 

508 

1142 

Sample 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

9 

Sample  size  (kg/litres) 

24.6/ 

23 

47.8/ 

45 

21.5/ 

20 

20.5/ 

21 

16.2/ 

12 

10.6/ 

10 

24/ 

24 

14.6/ 

8 

4.8/ 

6 

27.15/ 

25 

13.4/ 

13 

Size  of  residue  (kg) 

0.72 

1.9 

0.95 

0.72 

1.6 

0.87 

2.82 

0.85 

0.45 

2.17 

0.52 

Size  of  float  (ml) 

4 

30 

4 

3 

1 

<1 

5 

7 

2 

4 

2 

CHENOPODIACEAE 

Atriplex  spp 

Orache 

1 

1 

CDn 

Chenopodium  album  L. 

Fat-hen 

1 

CDn 

C  rubru/glaucum  spp  L. 

Red/oak¬ 

leaved 

Goosefoot 

1 

CDs 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE 

Stellaria  graminea  L. 

Lesser 

Stitchwort 

1 

EGS1 

Stellana  media  (L.)Villars 

Common 

Chickweed 

1 

1 

7 

5 

CD 

POLYGONACEAE 

Persicaria  maculosa  Gray 

Redshank 

1 

Cdo 

Rumex  sp 

Dock 

1 

DG 

ROSACEAE 

Rubus  sect.  Glandulosus 
Wimmer  &  Grab 

Bramble 

1 

DHSW 

PLANTAGINACEAE 

Plantago  major  L. 

Greater 

Plantain 

1 

CDG-o 

SCROPHULARIACEAE 

Veronica  beccabunga  L. 

Brooklime 

1 

BMPR 

CAPRIFOLIACEAE 

Sambucus  nigra  L. 

Elder 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

DHSWn 

ASTERACEAE 

Cirsium/Carduus  spp 

Thistle 

1 

2 

10 

DGMW 

ALISMATACEAE 

Alisma  plantago-aquatica 

L. 

Water 

Plantain 

1 

1 

APR 

LEMNACEAE 

Lenina  sp 

Duckweed 

1 

i 

8 

A 

JUNCACEAE 

Juncus  sp 

Rush 

10 

10 

5 

4 

1 

10 

4 

1 

10 

GMRw 

CYPERACEAE 

Carex  spp 

Sedge 

1 

GA1PRW 

POACEAE 

Poa/Phleum  spp 

Meadow- 

grass/Cat’s- 

tail 

1 

15 

1 

G 

Poaceae  indet 

Grass 

1 

1 

1 

1 

G 

OTHER  REMAINS 

Charcoal 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

* 

★ 

★ ' 

★ 

★ 

★ 

Fragments  >2mm 

<40 

<20 

50  + 

>20 

Molluscs 

40 

800  + 

40 

48 

100  + 

18 

250  + 

16 

5 

115 

200  + 

Ostracods 

50  + 
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Table  9:  Continued 


KEY 

Habitats 

A:  Aquatic 
B:  Bankside 
C:  Cultivated/Arable 
D:  Disturbed 
E:  Heath/Moor 
G:  Grassland 
H:  Hedgerow 
M:  Marsh 

P:  Ponds,  ditches  -  stagnant/slow 
flowing  water 


R:  Rivers,  streams 
S:  Scrub 
W:  Woodland 
d:  dry  soils 
h:  heavy  soils 
1:  light  soils 
n:  nitrogen  rich  soils 
o:  open  habitats 
p:  phosphate  rich  soils 
s:  coastal 


w:  wet/damp  soils 

*  =  present 
f  =  fragment 

#  cultivated  plant/of  economic 
importance 


The  charred  assemblage  was  limited  to  three  wheat 
and  a  single  oat  grain,  with  a  small  group  of  weeds 
of  disturbed  ground.  There  were  a  few  oyster  shell 
and  animal  bone  fragments  in  the  residue. 

Possible  Anglo-Saxon  buried  soil  horizon 

Context  508 /sample  11 

The  mid  orange  brown  clayey  silt  which  formed 
this  context  is  suggested  to  be  part  of  a  late  9th/ 
early  10th  century  defensive  earth  bank,  sealed  by 
an  early  11th  century  bank.  The  context  spread 
over  approximately  4m  and  was  0.15m  deep.  The 
sample  float  was  mostly  fine  roots,  with  occasional 
charcoal  flecks  the  only  charred  material  present. 
The  waterlogged  assemblage  contained  many  of 
the  same  species  as  recovered  elsewhere  on  the  site 
with  indications  of  disturbed,  grassy  areas  with 
some  scrub  containing  elder  and  bramble  ( Rubus 
sect.  Glandulosus )  as  well  as  areas  of  damper  ground 
shown  by  rush,  brooklime  ( Veronica  beccabunga ), 
with  perhaps  areas  of  temporary  water  suggested 
by  duckweed. 

Late  Anglo-Saxon  pit  fill 

Context  ( 169) /sample  06 

Dark  brownish  grey  silty  clay  formed  the  fill  of 
a  small  sub-circular  pit  (170).  The  sample  float 
was  mostly  fine  root  fragments  with  rare  charcoal 
flecks  and  a  single  charred  grass  ( Poa/Phleum )  and 
waterlogged  rush  seed.  The  pit  fill  also  contained 
animal  bone,  fragments  of  oyster,  cockle  and  clam 
suggestive  of  rubbish  deposition. 

Medieval  Ditch  Fills 

Context  {111) /sample  05. 

The  primary  fill  of  ditch  (112)  was  light  brownish 
yellow  silty  clay,  with  rare  charcoal  flecks  and 
contained  only  three  wheat  grains  and  a  single  arable 
weed.  The  waterlogged  assemblage  was  also  limited 


with  single  occurrences  of  disturbed  ground  species, 
thistle  ( Cirsium/Carduus ),  chickweed  and  nettle. 
There  was  a  single  seed  of  the  aquatic  duckweed 
{Lenina)  which  may  suggest  the  ditch  was  at  times 
water-filled. 

Context  (1142)/sample  09 

The  secondary  fill  of  ditch  (1141),  about  0.56m 
thick,  was  composed  of  brownish  grey  silty  clay, 
with  occasional  charcoal  flecks.  The  sample  float 
was  mostly  fine  roots  with  occasional  charcoal  flecks; 
the  charred  assemblage  composed  of  12  wheat  and 
single  barley  and  oat  grains.  Arable  weeds  included 
scentless  mayweed  {Tripleurospermum  inodorum)  and  a 
pod  fragment  of  wild  radish  ( Raphanus  raphanistrum 
ssp  raphanistrum).  The  waterlogged  plant  macro 
assemblage  was  limited. 

Context  (206)/sample  02 

Context  (206)  was  a  firmly  compacted  dark  grey 
silty  clay  with  occasional  charcoal  flecks  and  a  high 
organic  content;  it  composed  the  entire  fill  of  ditch 
(207).  The  charcoal  was  predominantly  small  with 
<40  pieces  greater  than  2mm.  The  cereal  assemblage 
included  17  wheat  and  4  oat  grains. 

Context  {214)/sample  01 

The  secondary  fill  of  ditch  (213),  a  firmly  compacted 
dark  brownish  grey  clayey  silt  with  occasional 
charcoal  flecks,  appeared  to  have  a  high  organic 
content.  Charcoal  fragments  in  the  sample  float  were 
mostly  small  and  several  well-preserved  cereal  grains 
included  wheat  {Triticum  sp),  barley  ( Hordeum  sp)  and 
oat  ( Avena  sp),  with  a  single  charred  arable  weed, 
bartsia/eyebright  {Odontites /Euphrasia).  Waterlogged 
preservation  included  occasional  rush  {Juncus )  seeds 
with  single  occurrences  of  chickweed  ( Stellaria 
media)  and  a  grass  ( Poaceae )  caryopsis. 
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Context  (21 7) /sample  03 

This  brownish  grey  clayey  silt  formed  the  secondary 
fill  of  ditch  (216)  and  contained  occasional  small 
charcoal  fragments.  Well-preserved  wheat  grains 
were  more  abundant  here,  with  fewer  examples  of 
barley  and  oat  plus  the  single  occurrence  on  the  site 
of  a  wheat  tough  rachis  internode.  Charred  arable 
weeds  included  stinking  chamomile  ( Anthemis  cotula) 
and  dock  (. Rumex )  with  a  single  lesser  spearwort 
(. Ranunculus  flammula)  achene  suggestive  of  damp 
ground  conditions.  The  presence  of  waterlogged 
rush  seeds  also  points  to  damp  ground,  although 
the  rest  of  the  assemblage  preserved  under  anaerobic 
conditions  are  suggestive  of  disturbed  grassy  areas 
supporting  species  such  as  nettle  ( Urtica  dioica) 
and  greater  plantain  ( Plantago  major )  with  scrub, 
indicated  by  elder  ( Sambucus  nigra). 

Context  (219) /sample  04 

A  yellowish  orange  silty  clay  (219)  formed  the 
upper  fill  of  ditch  (216)  and  produced  a  similar 
charred  assemblage  to  2 1 7,  with  only  small  charcoal 
fragments.  The  waterlogged  assemblage  confirms  the 
suggestion  of  damp  ground  with  rush  again  present, 
with  sedge  (Carex)  and  the  bankside  species  water 
plantain  (Alisma  plantago-aquatica)  with  buttercup 
( Ranunculus  acris/repens/bulbosus)  and  grasses  (Poa/ 
Phleum)  suggestive  of  grassy  conditions. 

Medieval  Pit  Fills 

Context  (158)/sample  10 

Brownish  grey  silty  clay,  with  numerous  charcoal 
flecks  formed  the  primary  fill  of  rubbish  pit  161. 
Although  charcoal  was  frequent  in  the  float  with 
20+  fragments  >2mm,  there  was  little  other 
charred  material  with  only  3  wheat  grains  and  2 
arable  weeds. 

Context  (1 76)/sample  07 

This  mid  brownish  grey  silty  clay  filled  cut  177,  a 
rubbish  pit  cut  into  the  top  of  ditch  (112).  As  well 
as  small  charcoal  fragments,  there  were  a  few  wheat, 
barley  and  oat  grains.  The  waterlogged  assemblage 
included  similar  species  to  the  primary  fill  of  ditch 
(1 12),  with  both  disturbed  ground  and  damp  ground 
species  present.  Over  50  ostracod  valves  were  noted 
in  the  float,  which  also  suggests  a  water-filled 
feature. 

Discussion 

Although  limited,  the  plant  macrofossil  evidence 
recovered  from  features  at  Cricklade  has  shown  a 


similarity  across  the  site  in  the  groups  of  plant  taxa 
present. 

Most  of  features  included  charred  preservation, 
with  charcoal  present  throughout;  identification  of 
fragments  was  variable.  Evidence  for  cereal  crops  was 
in  the  form  of  grains,  with  wheat  the  most  common. 
Much  of  this  was  well  preserved  and  showed  the 
rounded  form  characteristic  of  free-threshing 
bread  wheat  forms  typical  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
medieval  periods.  The  only  cereal  chaff  recovered  on 
the  site  was  a  single  wheat  tough  rachis  internode, 
also  characteristic  of  free-threshing  forms  and  a 
single  wheat  awn.  Barley  and  oat  grains  were  also 
present  in  some  of  the  features,  although  occurred 
less  frequently  than  wheat.  However,  in  the  case  of 
oat,  without  its  characteristic  chaff  it  is  not  possible 
to  confirm  whether  this  was  a  cultivated  crop  or 
occurred  as  a  weed,  in  its  wild  form.  There  are  other 
arable  weeds  preserved  with  the  cereals,  in  a  charred 
form,  which  may  suggest  the  latter.  Some  of  the  weed 
species  are  those  that  repeatedly  occur  in  association 
with  cultivated  crops  and  would  have  been  gathered 
with  the  crops  at  harvest.  Species  recovered 
include  stinking  chamomile,  wild  radish,  bartsia/ 
eyebright  and  scentless  mayweed.  The  charred  cereal 
assemblages  together  with  the  animal  bone,  shellfish, 
plus  slag,  tile  and  pottery  also  recovered  from  these 
features  is  likely  to  represent  secondary  deposition 
as  part  of  rubbish  disposal  on  the  site. 

The  presence  of  both  the  cereal  grains  and 
weed  seeds  may  suggest  that  some  separation  of  the 
crop  had  occurred  as  part  of  the  cleaning  process. 
After  separation  of  the  cereal  grain  from  its  chaff 
and  straw  by  threshing  and  winnowing,  impurities 
such  as  weed  seeds  and  smaller  items  of  chaff,  would 
have  been  removed  by  sieving.  The  presence  of  low 
concentrations  of  both  cleaned  grains  and  weed  seeds 
together  in  these  contexts  may  suggest  that  these 
represent  chance  burning  of  waste  products  from 
processing,  which  have  then  been  deposited  along 
with  other  waste  into  these  features.  Evidence  is 
not  sufficient  to  suggest  whether  crops  were  locally 
grown,  but  utilisation  of  both  wheat  and  barley, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  oat  crops  occurred  on 
the  site. 

A  similarity  also  occurs  in  the  weed  assemblages 
recovered,  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
anaerobic  conditions  in  the  ditch  and  pit  fills.  The 
numbers  recovered  are  very  limited,  so  suggestions 
must  be  tentative.  Deposition  into  these  features  is 
more  likely  to  be  natural,  rather  than  deliberate,  as 
suggested  for  the  charred  remains.  There  appear  to  be 
a  number  of  habitat  groups  represented,  with  areas  of 
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disturbed  ground  suggested  by  weeds  of  waste  places, 
such  as  chickweed,  fat-hen  ( Chenopodium  album)  and 
orache.  Taller  grassy  areas  inhabited  by  thistles, 
buttercup  and  grasses  with  unkempt  more  scrubby 
ground  containing  elder,  bramble  and  nettle,  could 
all  have  happily  co-existed.  The  site  is  only  200m 
from  the  River  Thames  so  it  is  likely  that  flooding 
of  low-lying  areas  may  have  occurred.  The  presence 
of  the  aquatic  species  duckweed  in  some  features 
suggests  areas  of  still  open  water,  although  this  may 
have  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  while  rush,  sedge 
and  bankside,  marshy  species  such  as  water-plantain 
and  brooklime  also  suggest  a  high  water  table  or  wet 
ground  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 


Discussion 

The  earliest  finds  recovered  during  the  excavations 
is  an  unstratified  assemblage  of  mainly  late  Neolithic 
flints,  whose  presence  suggests  a  focus  for  activity 
during  that  period,  but  precisely  what  is  unclear. 
Similarly,  there  were  several  residual  sherds  of 
late  Iron  Age  pottery  (see  Brown),  but  none  from 
primary  contexts. 

A  small  number  of  Romano-British  features,  a 
few  rubbish  pits  and  a  single  posthole  suggest  that 
the  site  lay  on  the  margins  of  the  1st  to  4th  century 
AD  settlement  close  to  the  bridge  crossing  over  the 
River  Thames.  The  large  assemblage  of  residual 
pottery  and  fragments  of  building  materials  (roof 
tile,  brick  and  flue  tile)  found  in  later  contexts, 
suggests  that  this  material  might  be  recovered  from 
nearby  buildings  and  re-used  in  the  late  Saxon  and 
earlier  medieval  periods. 

The  origins  of  the  land  holding  of  Abingdon 
Court  Farm  appear  to  lie  in  the  tenth  century. 
Originally  probably  a  royal  burgage,  it  was  granted  in 
AD  943  by  King  Edmund  to  a  thegn  called  ALlfsige. 
In  1006  the  estate  was  forfeit  to  the  crown  and  two 
years  later  King  ALthelred  II  granted  it  to  St  Mary’s 
Abbey  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire. 

Several  ditches  and  a  rubbish  pit  (phase  II) 
were  recorded  in  the  meadow  (Area  1)  to  the  south 
of  the  modern  farmhouse.  Wheat,  barley  and  oat 
grains  (some  of  which  were  charred)  were  present  in 
sampled  Anglo-Saxon  (and  medieval)  pit  and  ditch 
deposits.  Along  with  the  animal  bone,  shellfish, 
tile  and  pottery  the  charred  cereal  grains  probably 
represent  rubbish  disposal  on  site. 

The  earliest  recorded  phase  of  construction 
of  the  town  bank  (rampart  1)  may  date  to  the  late 


Anglo-Saxon  period,  although  the  lack  of  datable 
finds  is  problematic.  Stratigraphic  relationships 
may  indicate  an  early  10th  century  date  as  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  burh  defences. 

Medieval  occupation  was  principally  domestic, 
with  some  evidence  of  the  remains  of  an  early  phase 
(rampart  2)  of  the  town  defences  and  part  of  the  1 3th 
century  ‘Abyndones  Court’.  Successive  phases  of 
boundary/drainage  ditches  surrounding  east-west 
burghage  plots  are  recorded  south  and  east  of  the 
house  and  dating  from  the  late  11th  to  the  13th 
century.  Weed  assemblages  from  sampled  ditch 
deposits,  indicate  several  local  habitats,  including 
disturbed  ground,  grassy  areas  and  low-lying 
waterlogged  ground  -  the  latter  is  unsurprising  (as 
was  apparent  during  the  excavations)  due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  River  Thames. 

Whether  the  abandonment  of  these  plots  is 
associated  with  land-use/land-ownership  issues 
originating  at  Abingdon  Court  itself  is  unclear, 
although  a  distinct  possibility.  The  13th  century 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  change  and 
development  in  and  around  ‘the  Court’  with  changes 
in  land-use,  land  division  and  building  work  on 
the  house  itself,  such  as  the  wall  found  beneath  the 
existing  farmhouse  in  association  with  13th  century 
pottery.  A  ppossible  late  medieval  coin  was  also 
recovered  from  inside  the  farmhouse. 

The  high  frequency  of  horse  bones  from  the 
late  Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval  periods  is  thought 
to  be  significant  and  perhaps  horse  carcasses 
were  processed  for  meat  or  hides:  as  late  as  1903 
a  tenant,  Mr  J.  G.  Cuss,  was  listed  as  ‘ a  horse  and 
cattle  dealer’. 

Documentary  evidence  for  the  history  of  the  post- 
medieval  house  and  estate  is  relatively  abundant,  but 
there  was  little  post- 1500  archaeological  material. 
Whereas  the  house  shows  signs  of  substantial 
alteration  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  no 
significant  archaeological  features  or  deposits  were 
noted. 
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King  Henry  III  and  his  promises  to  Salisbury 
Cathedral 

by  David  A.  Carpenter 


King  Henry  III  has  always  been  regarded  as  generous  patron  of  Salisbury  cathedral.1  He  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  (or  so  he  claimed ),  made  gifts  to  its  fabric  and  attended  its  eventual  consecration  in  1258.  This  paper  presents  a 
rather  different  picture.  It  shows  Henry  seeking  to  free  himself  from  ‘all  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  fabric’ 
at  no  cost  to  himself,  and  in  a  way  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  verges  on  the  dishonest.  The  paper  explores  the  nature  of 
Henry’s  action  and  in  the  process  seeks  to  cast  new  light  on  his  relations  with  the  great  cathedral. 


The  evidence  for  Henry’s  conduct  comes  in  an  entry, 
hitherto  unknown,  which  appears  on  the  fine  roll 
for  his  thirty-fifth  regnal  year.  It  has  the  marginal 
annotation  ‘concerning  £100  given  to  the  church  of 
Salisbury’  and,  in  translation,  runs  as  follows: 

The  king  has  given  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of 
the  blessed  Mary  of  Salisbury  those  £100,  which 
Robert  of  Bingham,  once  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
amerced  [that  is  fined]  for  [failing  to  answer]  the 
common  summons  [to  come]  before  the  justices 
of  the  king  who  last  itinerated  for  the  pleas  of 
the  king’s  forest  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  And 
through  these  [£100]  the  king  is  quit  of  all  the 
promises  which  he  has  made  to  the  fabric  of  the 
foresaid  church.  And  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
are  ordered  to  cause  the  executors  of  the  foresaid 
bishop  to  be  quit  of  the  foresaid  £100.  Witnessed  by 
the  king  on  5  October  [1251]  at  Westminster.2 

Before  we  look  at  the  nature  of  this  gift,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  say  something  about  Henry’s  connections 
with  the  new  cathedral.  It  might  be  natural  to 
assume,  indeed  perhaps  it  has  more  or  less  been 
assumed,  that  Henry  was  associated  with  the  work 
from  its  commencement  in  1220  right  through  to  its 
consecration  in  1258. 3  After  all,  from  his  palace  of 
Clarendon,  on  the  hill  above,  he  was  able  to  see  the 


great  church  growing  before  his  eyes.  Yet  a  study  of 
Henry’s  itinerary,  as  revealed  by  the  dating  clauses  of 
his  letters,  shows  this  was  not  exactly  the  case.4 

Down  to  the  end  of  1223  those  letters  were 
attested  by  the  heads  of  the  minority  government, 
and  the  location  of  Henry  himself  is  often  unknown. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  was  ever 
based  at  Clarendon.  The  minority  government  itself 
never  visited  Clarendon  in  the  period  between  1216 
and  the  end  of  1223,  and  was  only  once  fleetingly  at 
Salisbury,  namely  on  13  September  1220.  If  the  king 
was  there  too  on  that  day,  this  was  probably  when 
he  ‘placed  the  first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral’,  as  he  put  it  in  a  charter  of  1 227.5  In  actual 
fact,  however,  according  to  the  account  of  the  new 
church’s  beginning  by  the  dean  of  Salisbury,  William 
de  Waude,  both  Henry  and  his  governors  had  missed 
the  official  foundation  ceremony  on  28  April  1220, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  bishop,  Richard 
le  Poore,  this  because  they  had  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 
for  a  meeting  with  the  Welsh.6 

From  the  end  of  1 223  Henry,  now  sixteen,  attested 
royal  letters  himself,  with  the  result  that  we  know  his 
location  on  the  great  majority  of  days  each  year.  His 
first  visit  to  Clarendon  was  between  30  September 
and  2  October  1225.  Not  surprisingly,  Henry  also 
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visited  Salisbury.  On  2  October,  according  to  William 
de  Waude,  he  heard  mass  ‘gloriously’  in  the  new 
church  (presumably  in  the  now  dedicated  eastern 
chapels)  and  made  offerings  of  10  marks  of  silver 
and  a  silk  cloth.  Henry  was  back  again  at  Clarendon 
between  27  and  30  December  1225,  this  time,  again 
according  to  Willliam  de  Waude,  visiting  Salisbury 
on  28  December  (Holy  Innocent’s  Day)  when  he 
offered  a  gold  ring  with  a  precious  ruby  stone,  a 
silk  cloth,  and  a  gold  cup  weighing  ten  marks.  This 
last  was  an  extremely  valuable  gift  since  ten  marks 
of  gold  was  worth  100  marks  of  silver.  Having 
heard  mass,  Henry,  with  characteristic  attention  to 
detail,  told  Dean  William  he  wished  the  ring  with 
its  ruby  to  be  fixed  into  the  gospel  book  which  the 
justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  had  given  the  cathedral.7 
Proceedings  ended  with  a  great  feast  thrown  by  the 
bishop  (as  they  had  earlier  in  the  year),  something 
reflected  in  the  low  costs  for  the  royal  household’s 
food  and  drink  on  this  day,  which  were  little  more 
than  half  those  of  the  days  either  side.8 

One  might  have  thought  that  Henry’s  symbolic 
fixing  of  his  ring  to  Salisbury’s  gospel  book  would 
have  sealed  his  relationship  with  the  new  cathedral 
and  his  commitment  to  the  work.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  Henry  did  not  return  to  Clarendon  for 
over  four  years  and  made  no  recorded  gift  to  the 
cathedral’s  fabric  between  1226  and  1233.  Perhaps 
the  grave  illness  he  suffered,  having  left  Salisbury 
in  December  1225,  did  not  encourage  a  very  positive 
view  of  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  new  cathedral!9 
From  1230,  however,  a  new  pattern  emerges.  Henry 
came  to  Clarendon  up  to  three  times  a  year  between 
1230  and  1236,  spending  Easter  there  in  1231. 10  After 
his  marriage  in  1236,  the  connection  strengthened 
again,  this  time  decisively.  He  continued  to  visit 
Clarendon  up  to  three  times  a  year.  Indeed,  down  to 
1258  he  was  absent,  when  not  abroad,  only  in  1240 
and  1257.  Now,  however,  his  stays  lasted  much  longer 
than  before.  Between  1230  and  1236,  only  one  had 
been  for  as  much  as  a  week.  Thereafter,  sojourns  of 
more  than  a  week,  indeed  of  weeks,  were  usual.  At  the 
end  of  1236,  for  example,  Henry  came  to  Clarendon 
on  28  December  and  stayed  till  12  January.  In  1239, 
he  was  there  between  22  September  and  2  October, 
and  again  between  22  November  and  11  December. 
In  1252,  he  stayed  from  29  June  to  15  July,  from  16 
November  to  2  December,  and  from  12  December 
to  17  December.  It  was,  of  course,  in  these  years  that 
Henry  transformed  Clarendon  into  a  palace  fit  for 
a  queen  as  well  as  a  king.11  Evidently  both  he  and 
Eleanor  delighted  in  staying  there. 

All  this  has  major  implications  for  Henry’s 


relationship  with  the  great  cathedral,  growing  up 
beneath  Clarendon’s  hill.  Doubtless,  Henry  still 
went  down  for  the  formal  services  and  ceremonies 
we  glimpse  in  William  de  Waude’s  account  of  1225, 
but  he  also  now  had  time,  plenty  of  time,  to  explore 
the  building  informally,  climbing  all  over  it  to  absorb 
its  details  and  learn  its  lessons.  It  may  be  no  accident 
that  in  1246,  when  he  was  just  beginning  his  own 
church  at  Westminster,  Henry  spent  over  a  month 
at  Clarendon  (he  was  there  from  20  June  to  5  July, 
and  from  25  November  to  18  December),  doubtless 
considering,  on  numerous  visits  to  the  cathedral, 
what  his  own  great  abbey  might  take  from  it. 

When  Henry  made  formal  visits  to  the  cathedral 
in  this  later  period,  he  presumably  continued  to 
offer  the  kinds  of  cloths  and  jewels  he  had  in  1225, 
although  perhaps  not  often  the  equivalent  of  1 225’s 
great  golden  cup.12  Between  1244  and  1251,  with 
services  in  the  new  choir  and  presbytery  beginning, 
Henry  also  gave  copes,  and  a  pyx  to  hang  over  the 
altar.13  One  highly  ornamented  cope  in  1249  was  to  be 
made  and  sent  to  the  king  so  that  he  could  offer  it  at 
the  High  Altar  on  his  next  coming.14  What,  however, 
of  Henry’s  gifts  specifically  to  the  building  works 
of  the  church?  How  were  these  affected  by  Henry’s 
growing  familiarity  with  the  structure?  The  answer 
is  not  apparently  very  much.  The  gifts  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  limited  type  as  before,  namely 
ones  of  timber  from  the  royal  forests.  These  can  be 
briefly  summarised:15  in  1220,  40  good  ‘chevrons’ 
(bent  pieces  of  wood);  in  1221,  50  dead  trees  for 
hearths;16  in  1224, 100  oaks;  in  1225, 30  long  oaks  to 
make  cranes;17  in  1234, 200  tree  trunks;18  in  1236, 20 
oaks  to  make  stalls  in  the  cathedral;  in  1237,  30  tree 
trunks  for  hearths;  in  1252, 20  oaks  to  the  bishop  for 
timber;19  in  1253,  20  oaks;  and  in  1261,  18  oaks. 

These  gifts  were  clearly  significant,  and  help 
explain  why  Matthew  Paris  praised  Henry  for 
supporting  the  new  church.  Indeed,  he  quoted 
approvingly  a  poem  of  Master  Henry  of  Avranches, 
which  claimed  that  Henry  had  given  his  ‘wealth 
(opes)’  to  the  work.20  Yet  Henry’s  generosity  only 
went  so  far.  The  timber  he  gave  was  insufficient,  for 
much  of  that  in  the  church  actually  came  not  from 
the  king  but  from  Ireland,  where  the  cause  of  the 
cathedral  was  vigorously  preached.21  What  Henry 
did  give,  moreover,  product  of  the  royal  forests,  cost 
him  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  in  terms  of  actual 
cash,  although  cash  was  clearly  what  the  works 
desperately  needed.22  If  Henry  of  Avranches,  who 
wrote  his  poem  in  the  early  stages  of  the  building 
campaign,  was  thinking  of  money,  when  he  wrote  of 
Henry  contributing  his  wealth,  then  he  would  have 
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been  disappointed  by  the  outcome.  The  amount  of 
hard  money  Henry  is  known  to  have  given  to  the 
fabric  is  actually  tiny:  £10  out  of  the  issues  of  the 
vacant  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  1228,  and  5  marks 
when  a  favourite  household  knight  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  in  1256;23  some  contrast  to  the  £40,000  or 
more  Henry  gave  to  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Yet  Henry’s  promises  to  Salisbury  seem  to 
have  been  precisely  ones  of  cash.  At  least,  that  is  the 
implication  of  the  way  they  were  eventually  fulfilled 
by  a  ‘gift’  of  £100. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  envisage  the  circumstances 
in  which  Henry  came  to  make  his  promises.  By 
nature  he  was  an  enthusiast.  We  can  surely  imagine 
him,  on  his  numerous  visits  to  the  great  cathedral, 
saying  to  Bingham  that,  of  course,  he  would  be 
contributing  money  to  the  work.  It  was  certainly 
during  such  visits  that  Henry  made  his  promises 
of  timber.24  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  timber  was  easy  to 
give.  Money  was  another  matter  for  there  was  hardly 
a  time  when  Henry  was  not  short  of  it.  He  also  had 
many  other  calls  on  his  purse,  including,  after  1245, 
Westminster  Abbey.  So  Henry’s  promises  remained 
just  that.  They  were  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  dropped  into  the  background  as  soon  as  the  king 
left  Salisbury  and  became  conscious  of  his  poverty 
and  his  other  priorities. 

What  then  of  the  way,  in  1251,  Henry  did 
eventually  fulfil  his  promises?  It  is  difficult  to 
see  this,  at  least  at  first  sight,  as  other  than  rather 
shameful.  Again,  Henry  gave  no  actual  money  of  his 
own.  All  he  did  was  to  divert  to  the  fabric  a  debt  of 
£100  owed  him  by  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Had 
that  been  a  ‘good’  debt,  really  due  and  payable  to  the 
king,  then  Henry,  fair  enough,  was  effectively  giving 
£100  of  his  own  to  the  fabric.  But  the  debt  was  the 
reverse  of  ‘good’.  Whether  the  bishop  should  have 
owed  it  in  the  first  place  was  questionable.  Once 
he  did  owe  it,  there  was  always  a  presumption  that 
it  would  never  be  paid  to  the  king,  either  because 
Henry  would  simply  pardon  it  or  because,  quite 
irrespective  of  his  own  promises,  he  would  agree  that 
it  should  be  assigned  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral. 
In  short,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  Salisbury 
cathedral,  Henry  was  using  money  of  dubious 
origins,  which  would  probably  have  gone  to  the 
cathedral  anyway! 

According  to  the  entry  in  the  fine  rolls,  Henry 
gave  to  the  fabric  the  £100  which  Robert  of  Bingham, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  been  amerced,  before  the 
justices  of  the  forest  in  Berkshire  ‘for  the  common 
summons’.  The  pipe  roll  for  1245-1246,  shows  that 
the  visitation  in  question  was  headed  by  the  notorious 


Robert  Passelewe,  the  amercement  imposed  on  the 
bishop  being  ‘for  default’.25  What  Bingham,  then, 
had  neglected  to  do,  was  to  answer  the  ‘common 
summons’  under  which  forest  justices  summoned 
everyone  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  to  appear 
before  them  on  the  first  day  of  their  proceedings. 
Evidently  Bingham  had  failed  to  secure  the  royal 
letter,  which  many  influential  people  obtained, 
exempting  them  from  chores  of  this  kind.  Even  so, 
to  be  amerced  the  large  sum  of  £100  for  what  was  a 
very  minor  offence  seems  utterly  exorbitant.  It  gains 
an  added  piquancy  from  the  fact  that  Passelewe  had 
just  been  rejected  as  the  new  bishop  of  Chichester 
for  too  little  learning,  whereas  Bingham,  great 
scholar  that  he  was,  had  so  much.  Bingham  was  not, 
however  being  particularly  victimised.  Simply  as  a 
reflection  of  their  wealth  and  status,  a  penalty  of  £  1 00 
was  often  imposed  on  great  men  for  offences  which 
came  under  the  broad  heading  of  contempt  of  court. 
When  this  happened,  however,  it  was  common  for 
the  king  eventually  to  pardon  the  penalty.  Indeed, 
in  the  very  next  year,  Bingham’s  successor  as  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  William  of  York,  before  his  election  the 
senior  judge  at  the  court  coram  rege,  was  pardoned  a 
similar  £100  amercement  for  ‘the  default  he  made’ 
before  the  justices  in  eyre  in  Dorset.26  Bingham  had 
been  elected  in  1228  as  a  distinguished  theologian 
rather  than  a  royal  servant,  but  he  maintained 
perfectly  reasonable  relations  with  the  king,  and 
must  have  expected  that  a  pardon  would  eventually 
be  forthcoming.27 

The  most  likely  form  of  the  pardon  was  always 
that  the  money  would  be  assigned  to  the  Salisbury 
fabric  fund.  Back  in  1227,  as  the  fine  rolls  show, 
Bishop  Poore  had  offered  the  king  300  marks  for  a 
charter  conceding  him  and  his  successors  and  ‘the 
church  of  St  Mary  new  Sarum’  all  the  amercements 
levied  by  the  king  and  his  officials  on  their  lands  and 
men,  as  well  as  on  the  lands  and  men  of  Salisbury’s 
dean  and  canons. 2S  In  1236  Bishop  Bingham, 
‘wishing  to  convert  the  king’s  grace  to  pious  uses,  as 
the  king  desires’,  assigned  to  the  fabric  fund  all  the 
amercements,  due  to  the  dean  and  canons,  which 
were  incurred  before  the  king’s  justices  travelling 
the  counties.  As  a  testimony  to  his  gift,  in  a  striking 
ceremony,  he  placed  one  mark  arising  from  such 
amercements  on  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral.  His 
charter  recording  the  assignment  was  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  king.29  Now  none  of  this  meant 
strictly  speaking  that  amercements  imposed  on  the 
bishop  himself  had  to  go  to  the  fabric  fund,  but  it 
certainly  created  an  expectation  that  they  might 
do  so.30  The  likelihood  is,  therefore,  that  neither 
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Bingham  himself,  nor  his  executors,  after  he  died  in 
November  1246,  ever  thought  they  would  actually 
have  to  pay  the  £100  amercement  to  the  king,  nor, 
of  course,  did  they  do  so.  Between  1246  and  1251, 
the  debt  remained  obstinately  unchanged  on  the 
pipe  rolls.31  It  is  not  even  clear  that,  by  assigning 
it  to  the  fabric  fund,  Henry  brought  any  benefit  to 
the  church.  Just  how  the  money  was  to  reach  the 
fund  was  not  explained,  although  presumably  it 
was  to  be  through  the  executors.  No  longer  owing 
the  £100  to  the  king,  they  should  now  give  it  to  the 
cathedral.  But  one  wonders  whether  in  reality  they 
increased  by  £100  what  they  were  going  to  give  to 
the  fabric  anyway. 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  Henry’s  act 
which  absolved  him  fair  and  square  from  his  own 
promises  to  the  building.  What  then  was  going 
on?  The  starting  point  here  may  well  be  Bishop 
Bingham’s  will.  It  does  not  survive,  but  we  do  have, 
as  some  kind  of  guide,  the  will  of  Richard  of  Wych, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died  in  1253.  Wych  left 
£40  to  the  fabric  of  his  cathedral.  He  also  asked  his 
executors  to  demand  the  money  which  he  claimed 
King  Henry  owed  him.  If  they  failed  to  get  it, 
he  would  seek  payment  ‘in  the  court  of  the  most 
High’.32  Was  there  a  parallel  here  with  the  will  of 
Bingham?  He  too  surely  made  bequests  to  the  fabric 
and  ones  probably  worth  far  more  than  £40.  Did 
he  also  instruct  his  executors  to  claim  fulfilment 
of  Henry’s  promises?  If  so,  their  demands  did  not 
come  at  a  good  time,  if  there  ever  was  a  good  time. 
In  1251,  Henry  was  saving  hard  for  his  crusade;  he 
was  having  to  find  large  sums  to  support  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  Gascony;  and  he  was  also  funding 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  know  that  he  sometimes 
reacted  badly  to  the  material  demands  of  churchmen, 
however  good  the  cause.  ‘Brother  William,  you 
used  to  speak  to  me  spiritually.  Now  all  you  say 
is  “give,  give,  give’”,  he  complained  to  the  friar, 
William  of  Nottingham.33  Under  these  pressures, 
Henry  found  an  easy  way  out.  He  remembered  the 
£100  Bingham  owed  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  was 
reminded  of  it  by  the  executors  themselves,  who 
asked  for  its  pardon,  as  well  as  fulfilment  of  the 
promises.  Henry,  therefore,  simply  combined  the 
two  issues  and  liquidated  the  promises  by  giving 
the  executors  the  amercement.  He  was  aware  that 
he  was  hardly  giving  very  much,  yet  his  conscience 
was  clear.34  After  all,  he  had  donated  all  that  timber 
to  the  fabric,  and,  more  recently,  all  those  copes.  Why 
should  old  undertakings  made  to  Bingham  in  other 
circumstances,  be  brought  up  against  him?  Was  there 
thus  a  note  of  exasperation  in  Henry’s  statement 


that  he  was  now  quit  of  all  his  promises?  This  was 
included  in  the  letter  to  the  exchequer  informing  it 
of  his  decision,  but  the  real  target  was  the  executors 
themselves.35  Their  demands  had  now  been  met.  If 
the  means  of  doing  so  were  open  to  question,  so  were 
the  demands  in  the  first  place. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Henry  had  made 
promises,  or  at  least  cash  promises,  to  Salisbury 
which  he  had  failed  to  meet.  To  understand  how 
that  had  come  about  we  need  to  go  back  to  Henry’s 
general  relations  with  Salisbury.  He  had  laid  what 
he  called  the  first  stone,  and  from  the  first  had 
given  timber  to  the  fabric.  Yet  until  1230,  that  is  for 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  he  had  rarely 
visited  Clarendon  and  thus  had  not  been  at  all 
close  to  the  great  cathedral  growing  up  beside  it. 
There  are  some  parallels  here  to  Henry’s  relations 
with  Westminster  Abbey,  the  foundation  stone  of 
whose  Lady  Chapel  he  had  also  laid  in  1220.  To  be 
sure,  Henry  was  often  at  Westminster,  but  there  is 
little  sign  he  was  close  to  the  Abbey  in  thel220s  or 
contributed  much  to  its  fabric.  Then,  in  the  1230s, 
everything  changed  and  the  paths  of  Salisbury  and 
Westminster  sharply  diverged.  The  difference,  of 
course,  was  the  possession  of  a  saint.  Henry,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Westminster  monks,  adopted 
Edward  the  Confessor  as  his  patron  and  the  rest  is 
history.36  Salisbury  had  no  such  saint  to  put  in  the 
balance.  Bishop  Poore  had  wished  to  secure  the 
canonisation  of  his  Norman  predecessor,  Bishop 
Osmund,  but  made  little  progress.  Bishop  Bingham 
himself  evidently  failed  to  interest  Henry  in  the 
cause.  In  the  event,  Osmund  was  not  canonised  until 
1457.  After  his  marriage  in  1236,  Henry  spent  long 
periods  of  time  at  Clarendon,  and  came  to  know 
Salisbury  Cathedral  better  than  any  church  built 
in  his  time  apart  from  Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  for 
him  it  was  a  place  of  architectural  beauty,  rather 
than  one  of  saintly  power.  Its  appeal  was  strong 
enough  to  elicit  promises  to  contribute  money  to 
the  building,  but  not  strong  enough  to  secure  their 
fulfilment  other  than  in  the  questionable  fashion 
discussed  in  this  article. 
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to  test  this  from  the  evidence  of  witness  lists. 

28  Calendar  Fine  Rolls  1226-7,  no. 182;  Charters  and 
Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral,  180- 
2. 

29  English  Episcopal  Acta:  Salisbury  1229- 1 262,  ed.  Kemp, 
pp.  112-4;  Charters  and  Documents  illustrating  the  History 
of  the  Cathedral,  pp.  236-8;  Cal.  Charter  Rolls  1226-57 , 

p.  218. 

30  For  the  working  of  the  concessions  over  amercements, 
see  Close  Rolls  1237-42,  p.  405;  Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls 
1241-2,  no.  316;  Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls  1245-6,  nos. 530, 
686. 

3 1  The  assignment  of  the  fine  to  the  fabric  is  duly  recorded 
on  the  pipe  roll  for  1250-51 :  TN A/PRO  E  372,  p.  95; 
for  the  image  of  the  entry  see  http://aalt.law.edu/ 
AALT4/H3/E372no95/bE372no95dorses/IMG_6289. 
htm 

32  Henry  owed  the  money  as  compensation  for  what  he 
had  taken  from  the  bishopric  while  he  was  opposing 
Wych’s  appointment.  The  will  is  printed  in  English 
translation  in  English  Historical  Documents  III:  1189- 
1327,  ed.  H.  Rothwell  (London,  1974),  pp.  776-9. 
For  a  revised  version  and  notes  see,  Saint  Richard  of 
Chichester:  The  Sources  for  his  Life,  ed.  D.  Jones  (Surrey 
Record  Soc.,  79,  1993),  pp.  67-70. 

33  Fratris  Thomae  de  Eccleston  Tractatus  deAdventu  Fratrum 
Minorum  in  Angliam,  ed.  A.G.  Little  (Manchester, 
1951  ),p.  46. 

34  Henry  did  make  efforts  to  discharge  his  debt  to  Bishop 
Wych  but  it  was  only  fully  cleared  under  Edward  I: 
Saint  Richard  Chichester,  ed.  Jones,  15-16,  70,  note  20. 

35  For  the  writ  as  enrolled  on  the  memoranda  roll  of 
1251-2,  see,  http://aalt.law.edu/AALTl/H3/E368no26/ 
bE68no26fronts/IMG_45 15.htm 

36  See  D.  A.  Carpenter,  ‘King  Henry  III  and  Saint  Edward 
the  Confessor:  the  origins  of  the  cult’,  English  Historical 
Review  122  (2008),  pp.  865-91. 
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William  Newton,  Rector  of  the  Bonhommes  of 
Edington,  1465-C.1480 

by  Nicholas  Orme 


William  Newton  (died  c.1480)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heads  of  the  monastery  of  Edington.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  Cologne,  and  Oxford,  gaining  a  degree  in  theology  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  with  the  noble  Wiltshire 
family  of  Hungerford.  He  was  involved  in  the  coming  to  Edington  of  William  Wey,  whose  importance  as  a  pioneer 
archaeologist  of  the  historic  sites  in  the  Holy  Land  is  also  discussed.  The  article  concludes  by  arguing  that  the  ornate 
monument  in  the  south  transept  of  Edington  church  is  most  likely  to  be  Newton's  tomb,  and  that  its  date,  monograms, 
and  rebuses  fit  him  more  convincingly  than  any  of  the  candidates  who  have  previously  been  proposed. 


The  south  transept  tomb  in 
Edington  Church 

The  inner  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  of 
Edington  church  contains  a  much-discussed 
monument,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  late  14th  or 
the  15th  century.  It  consists  of  a  tomb  chest  recessed 
into  the  wall,  surmounted  by  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  a  cleric  with  a  tonsured  head.  He  wears  a  hooded 
cloak  fastened  with  cords  beneath  his  neck  that  hang 
downwards  and  terminate  in  large  tassels.  His  head 
rests  on  a  pillow  furnished  with  lacings  and  his  feet 
on  a  barrel  inscribed  with  a  monogram  on  its  outer 
end  and  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  inner  one. 
His  robes  were  painted  light  blue  in  the  1960s,  for 
no  apparent  historical  reason.1 

The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  an  elaborate 
structure  of  stone.  This  includes  a  canopy  above 
the  effigy,  beneath  which  spandrels  of  openwork 
tracery  enclose  a  little  vault.  Beneath  the  vault  there 
are  niches  for  images  (now  removed)  above  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  effigy.  At  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
canopy  is  a  carving  of  an  angel  holding  a  shield 
depicting  a  rebus  or  visual  pun  in  the  form  of  a  barrel 


from  which  rises  a  sprig  of  three  leaves.  The  canopy 
has  a  horizontal  frieze  of  vine  leaves  and  grape 
bunches,  and  at  the  outer  corners  there  are  small 
images  of  saints:  Peter  with  a  key  at  the  north-east 
and  a  headless  saint,  probably  Paul,  at  the  south¬ 
east,  holding  a  sword  and  book.  The  tomb  chest  on 
which  the  effigy  rests  is  decorated  on  its  outer  side 
with  four  quatrefoils  containing  two  smaller  copies 
of  the  rebus  alternating  with  two  images  of  a  rose 
surrounded  by  a  sunburst.  Between  the  quatrefoils 
and  the  effigy  is  a  coving  decorated  with  eight  small 
motifs  duplicating  those  already  mentioned.  Moving 
from  east  to  west  they  are:  rebus,  monogram,  rebus, 
rebus,  rebus,  monogram,  sunburst,  and  rebus.  Much 
of  the  monument  retains  its  original  colouring, 
chiefly  red  and  green  pigments  with  gold  leaf,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  decorative  stencilling. 

No  early  documentary  evidence  survives 
about  the  identity  of  the  figure.  Two  pioneer 
antiquaries,  William  Worcester  and  John  Leland, 
travelled  through  Wiltshire  in  the  1470s  and  1540s 
respectively,  but  neither  of  them  came  to  Edington. 
Leland  indeed  made  notes  about  the  monastic 
body  attached  to  the  church,  but  he  gathered  his 
information  from  sources  elsewhere,  and  although 
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it  named  some  of  the  people  who  were  buried  there, 
it  did  not  include  our  cleric.2  The  search  for  his 
identity  in  modern  times  has  consequently  focussed 
on  deciphering  the  monograms  and  the  rebuses, 
resulting  in  several  conjectures  which  are  helpfully 
summarised  and  reviewed  in  Mr  Graham  Laslett’s 
recent  book,  Edington:  the  bishop’s  legacy  (2010).3  For 
most  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
monograms  were  considered  to  contain  the  letters 
IB  or  JB,  and  these  were  interpreted  as  the  initials 
of  the  cleric’s  forename  and  surname.  In  turn,  the 
rebus  was  decoded  to  read  as  a  surname  ending 
in  ‘-tun’  or  its  modern  equivalent  ‘-ton’.  Guesses 
about  the  whole  surname  have  included  Baynton, 
Beckington,  and  Bulkington,  based  on  explaining 
the  sprig  of  the  rebus  as  ‘bay’  or  ‘beck’  with  regard  to 
the  names  of  individuals  or  families  known  to  have 
been  associated  with  Edington  church.  However,  no 
credible  identification  has  been  made  of  a  cleric  with 
a  surname  beginning  with  B  who  had  a  significant 
link  with  the  church,  and  even  the  rebus  has  not 
been  convincingly  matched  with  the  surnames 
suggested. 

The  longevity  of  the  IB  or  JB  reading  of 
the  monogram  is  surprising  because,  to  anyone 
familiar  with  fifteenth-century  script,  the  version 
inscribed  on  the  barrel  beneath  the  cleric’s  feet  is 
easily  recognisable  as  a  single  letter  W.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Professor  John  Blair  in  1987  and 
endorsed  by  Professor  J.  D.  Burnley  in  1993.4  There 
is  indeed  a  slight  difference  in  the  two  versions  of 
the  monogram  that  appear  on  the  coving  below  the 
effigy,  in  that  they  introduce  a  cross-stroke  in  the 
middle  of  the  left-hand  ascender  of  the  W.  This  led 
Professor  Blair  to  suggest  that  these  versions  of  the 
monogram  might  be  read  as  XB.  Professor  Burnley, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
these  monograms  being  also  W,  and  that  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable.  One  expects  a  monument 
to  be  consistent  in  what  it  displays,  and  the  barrel 
monogram  is  an  unmistakeable  W.  Discrepancies  like 
those  between  the  three  monograms  are  also  found 
between  the  representations  of  the  rebuses  and  of  the 
roses  with  sunbursts.  Although  the  architecture  of 
the  monument  is  of  a  good  standard,  the  decoration 
is  more  variable  in  quality  and  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  motifs  are  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
producing  identical  symbols  in  different  sizes,  or  to 
the  employment  of  more  than  one  workman  in  the 
production  of  the  tomb. 

The  recognition  of  the  W  has  led  to  a  change 
of  direction  in  the  hunt  for  the  cleric.  On  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  it  is  the  initial  letter  of 


a  forename  complementing  the  surname  contained 
in  the  rebus,  Professor  Burnley  suggested  William 
Godwyn,  rector  of  the  monastery  of  Edington  from 
1450  to  1465,  or  his  successor  William  Newton, 
rector  from  1465  to  about  the  early  1480s.  In  the  first 
case,  the  rebus  would  have  to  be  read  as  ‘good  wine’, 
interpreting  the  sprig  as  one  of  vine  leaves,  and  in  the 
latter  case  as  ‘new  tun’.  However,  Professor  Burnley 
was  more  attracted  by  the  possibility  that  the  figure 
was  meant  to  represent  William  Edington,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  turned  Edington  church  into 
the  community  of  clergy  known  as  Bonhommes  in 
1358.  Mr  Laslett  has  pointed  out  in  favour  of  this 
solution  that  the  W  and  the  sprig  (which  he  too 
considers  to  be  of  a  vine)  could  stand  for  ‘wine’, 
allowing  the  rebus  to  be  interpreted  as  ‘Winton’, 
the  medieval  abbreviation  of  Winchester.  In  this 
view,  the  tomb  and  effigy  would  be  a  memorial  to 
the  founder  of  the  religious  community.5  The  leaves 
of  the  rebus  certainly  appear  to  be  vine  leaves,  as 
do  most  of  the  leaves  depicted  on  the  monument. 
But  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  attribution  to 
William  Edington.  The  tomb  is  surely  a  century  later 
than  his  day,  and  rebuses  are  far  more  typical  of  the 
15th  than  of  the  14th  century.  They  also  generally 
relate  to  personal  names  not  place-names.  The  effigy 
does  not  wear  a  mitre  or  hold  a  crosier,  which  one 
would  expect  of  a  bishop,  and  it  would  be  unusual 
to  commemorate  Edington,  who  had  a  splendid 
tomb  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  with  a  counterfeit 
one  in  the  church  that  he  founded.  A  statue  of  him 
as  bishop,  holding  a  miniature  church,  would  be 
more  likely. 

The  present  writer  takes  the  view  that  all  the 
previous  conjectures  about  the  cleric’s  identity 
lack  credibility,  with  a  single  exception  that 
Professor  Burnley  mentioned  but  did  not  pursue. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  is  to  argue  that 
William  Newton  has  a  much  stronger  claim  to  the 
monument  than  has  hitherto  been  recognised,  and 
that  contextual  evidence  (not  hitherto  considered) 
supports  such  a  conclusion  and  makes  the  attribution 
virtually  incontrovertible.  The  first  question  to 
consider  is:  what  cleric  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
an  elaborate  tomb  in  Edington  church?  Having 
ruled  out  the  founder  who  was  buried  elsewhere,  the 
answer  must  be  either  a  rector  (the  presiding  officer 
of  the  church  community)  or  a  wealthy  Wiltshire 
cleric  who  arranged  with  the  community  to  be  buried 
in  its  church  and  paid  for  an  elaborate  monument. 
I  reckon  the  wealthy  cleric  to  be  unlikely,  on  the 
basis  of  having  examined  the  list  of  known  Wiltshire 
incumbents  from  1360  to  151 0.6  It  contains  nobody 
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with  a  forename  beginning  with  W  and  a  surname 
ending  in  ‘-ton’  whose  surname  can  be  easily  turned 
into  a  rebus  like  that  on  the  tomb  and  who  had  a 
sufficiently  high  profile  to  gain  a  tomb  of  such  size 
and  embellishment.  I  am  therefore  led  to  look  for  a 
suitable  rector. 

From  1358,  Edington  church  was  staffed  by  an 
unusual  group  of  clergy  known  as  Bonhommes, 
who  originated  at  Ashridge  (Bucks.,  now  Herts.)  in 
1285. 7  The  community  of  Edington  was  modelled 
on  Ashridge,  and  in  about  the  1470s  there  was  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  third  such  body  at  Ruthin 
in  north  Wales,  although  this  venture  was  not 
successful. *  Bonhommes  followed  the  common 
monastic  rule  known  as  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine 
but  differed  in  that  their  houses  had  additional 
codes  of  statutes  which  included  certain  special 
usages.9  Their  communities  were  variously  known 
as  ‘convents’,  ‘houses’,  and  ‘monasteries’,  and  their 
heads  as  ‘rectors’  rather  than  ‘abbots’  or  ‘priors’. 
Members  of  the  community  entered  as  novices, 
became  ‘professed’  or  permanent  brothers  after  one 
year,  and  were  generally  ordained  as  priests.  Despite 
the  nomenclature  that  they  used,  the  Bonhommes’ 
houses  differed  little  from  abbeys  and  priories  of 
Augustinian  canons,  and  Henry  VIII’s  government 
treated  their  houses  at  the  Reformation  as  if  they 
were  monasteries.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  rector  had  a  lower  status  than  that  of  an  abbot 
or  prior.  He  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  indeed 
possessed  the  further  authority  of  being  incumbent 
of  the  parish  of  Edington. 

So  much  has  changed  in  Edington  church  since 
the  Reformation  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  produce 
a  history  of  the  tombs  of  its  clerical  members.  The 
likelihood  is  that  previous  rectors  were  buried 
under  the  floor  of  the  church  beneath  ledger  stones 
in  the  chancel  or  in  front  of  the  rood  screen,  as  was 
common  even  for  bishops  and  abbots  elsewhere, 
although  one  cannot  rule  out  the  existence  of  one 
or  more  free-standing  tomb  chests  with  or  without 
effigies.  The  absence  of  any  known  tomb  of  a  large 
kind  belonging  to  a  previous  rector  might  seem  to 
weaken  the  attribution  of  the  south-transept  tomb 
to  Newton,  but  this  objection  can  be  answered  in 
three  ways.  First,  the  tombs  of  heads  of  religious 
houses  were  becoming  more  elaborate  in  Newton’s 
day.  In  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  St  Augustine  at 
Bristol  (now  Bristol  Cathedral),  for  example,  effigy 
tombs  for  abbots  first  appear  at  much  the  same  time 
as  the  Edington  tomb:  those  of  Walter  Newbury  in 
1473,  William  Hunt  in  1481,  and  John  Newland  in 
1515.  Secondly,  as  we  shall  see,  there  may  have  been 


special  reasons  why  Newton  desired  or  was  accorded 
a  grander  tomb:  reasons  that  are  suggested  by  his 
career.  Thirdly,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the 
best  places  in  the  church  had  already  been  taken  by 
previous  rectors  or  local  knights.  A  rector  planning 
his  tomb  in  about  the  1480s  might  not  have  been  able 
to  find  a  space  for  a  ledger  stone  in  the  chancel  or 
near  the  rood  screen.  By  going  to  the  south  transept 
he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeking,  or 
being  given,  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  tomb. 

The  education  of  William 
Newton 

Little  has  hitherto  been  published  about  Newton 
in  relation  to  Edington,  beyond  the  dates  of  his 
tenure  as  rector  of  the  community.  Even  these 
need  re-examining.  His  term  of  office  is  usually 
said  to  begin  in  1464,  but  this  is  according  to  the 
‘old-style’  year,  running  from  25  March  1464  to  24 
March  1465. 10  The  register  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  records  that  William  Godwyn, 
the  previous  rector,  died  on  25  February  1465. 
Following  this  event,  the  sixteen  Bonhommes  of  the 
community  met  (their  names  are  given),  and  chose 
three  candidates  to  present  to  the  bishop  as  fit  to  fill 
Godwyn’s  place:  Nicholas  Locke,  William  Newton, 
and  William  Hulle.  This  was  the  method  of  election 
laid  down  in  the  Edington  statutes.  They  drew  up 
a  letter  to  the  bishop  to  this  effect  on  4  March,  and 
one  assumes  that  the  three  candidates  took  the  letter 
to  Beauchamp,  who  was  responsible  for  making  the 
final  choice  and  did  so  in  favour  of  Newton.  On  9 
March  1465,  the  bishop  instituted  Brother  William 
Newton,  bachelor  of  sacred  theology,  as  rector,  and 
Newton  took  the  required  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
bishop.11 

Newton’s  possession  of  a  university  degree  is 
significant  and  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
The  foundation  of  Edington  came  at  a  time  in  the 
mid  fourteenth  century  when  monasteries  were 
being  urged  to  send  students  to  university,  and 
papal  decrees  were  issued  to  enforce  the  practice.12 
William  Edington  adopted  this  policy.  In  1364,  he 
appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  church  of  Newton 
Valence  (Hants.)  to  the  monastery  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  clergy  and  to  enable  a  suitable 
Bonhomme  to  be  chosen  at  the  rector’s  discretion  to 
study  philosophy  or  theology  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  to  live  under  the  rules  for  monks  at  university.13 
It  is  not  known  how  often  or  whether  such  students 
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were  sent;  none  is  recorded  before  Newton’s  time, 
and  even  he  was  not  necessarily  educated  under 
this  scheme.  Fortunately,  the  Oxford  registers  of 
degrees  preserve  an  application  from  him,  known 
as  a  ‘supplication’,  that  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  his 
course  of  study.  The  supplication  came  about  because 
of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
theology  (BTh  as  it  is  now  termed  by  historians)  for 
which  Newton  was  currently  reading.  A  candidate 
who  already  held  an  MA  degree  (which  took  seven 
years  to  acquire)  had  to  study  theology  for  a  further 
seven  years  to  qualify  for  the  BTh.  For  a  person 
like  Newton  without  an  MA  degree,  the  period  was 
extended  to  fifteen  years,  which  meant  a  penalty  of 
an  extra  year  of  study.14 

In  practice,  students  often  ‘supplicated’  or 
applied  for  their  degrees  with  the  request  that  the 
requirements  might  be  varied  in  their  case,  and 
Newton  followed  this  path.  His  supplication  is  worth 
quoting  in  full,  in  translation: 

On  the  same  day  [15  February  1460]  Sir  William 
Newton,  of  the  order  of  Bonhommes,  bachelor 
of  arts,  supplicated  etc.  that  four  years  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge  with  three  long  vacations, 
two  terms  in  Cologne  in  philosophy,  five  and  a  half 
years  in  cloister  study,  [and]  four  years  in  theology 
in  this  university  might  suffice  for  him,  to  the 
effect  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  oppose  and 
respond  in  sacred  theology  and  then  be  admitted  to 
the  reading  of  the  book  of  the  Sentences.  This  grace 
is  conceded  and  made  conditional  under  a  double 
condition.  The  first  condition  is  that  he  waits  for 
one  year  from  the  present;  the  second  condition 
that  he  pays  to  the  fabric  of  the  new  Schools  [i.e. 
lecture  rooms]  [a  sum]  to  be  assessed  by  those  who 
are  now  proctors  [of  the  university],  provided  that 
he  does  not  pay  less  than  6s.  8 d.  And  under  these 
conditions  it  was  pronounced  legitimately  by  one 
of  the  two  proctors.15 

Summarised  briefly,  William  was  allowed  to  count 
various  periods  of  study  outside  Oxford  towards  the 
requirements  of  the  BTh  degree,  and  was  permitted 
to  graduate  (in  the  terminology  of  the  day,  by 
lecturing  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard),  but 
not  until  February  1461  and  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  a  building  project  in  the  university. 
He  evidently  met  these  conditions  and  graduated, 
in  view  of  the  description  of  him  as  BTh  at  his 
appointment  as  rector. 

The  curriculum  vitae  outlined  in  the  supplication 
is  a  valuable  source  for  reconstructing  Newton’s 
career.  It  occupies  about  fourteen  years  (four  at 
Cambridge,  part  of  one  at  Cologne,  five  and  half 


in  the  cloister,  and  four  at  Oxford),  which  takes  us 
back  to  about  1446.  Most  students  did  not  begin 
a  BA  degree  before  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  so 
that  Newton’s  birth  can  hardly  have  taken  place 
after  about  1428.  However,  he  may  not  have  gone 
to  Cambridge  until  he  was  in  his  twenties,  so  that 
he  could  have  been  born  as  far  back  as  about  1420. 
The  record  of  his  ordination  as  priest  would  throw 
more  light  on  this  chronology,  because  men  were 
usually  made  priests  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  the  registers  of  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps,  as  Dr 
Janet  Stevenson  has  suggested,  he  took  his  name 
and  originated  from  Newton  Valence  in  Hampshire. 
However,  not  all  Bonhommes  had  surnames  based  on 
places  of  origin,  and  if  Newton  entered  the  Edington 
monastery  as  a  young  man,  it  is  odd  that  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge  to  study  rather  than  Oxford,  which 
was  the  nearer  university  and  the  one  favoured  by 
William  Edington.  He  may  therefore  have  spent  his 
early  adulthood  somewhere  else.  The  significance 
of  his  academic  career  lies  in  its  unusual  character. 
Very  few  Bonhommes  are  known  to  have  attended 
Oxford  University.  Newton  is  the  earliest,  apart 
from  William  Wey  who  joined  the  Bonhommes 
only  late  in  life.  Three  others,  two  from  Ashridge 
and  one  from  Edington,  are  recorded  in  the  early 
16th  century.16  In  view  of  the  imperfect  records  of 
university  attendance,  one  cannot  rule  out  some 
other  Bonhomme  scholars,  particularly  if  they  did 
not  graduate,  but  Newton’s  two  university  degrees 
must  have  been  outstanding  within  the  Bonhomme 
monasteries  in  his  own  day.  It  was  also  very  rare  for 
any  English  university  student  to  attend  a  university 
on  the  Continent  in  the  mid  15th  century.  Such  a  step 
was  adventurous  and  costly,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
Renaissance  had  not  yet  made  themselves  felt. 

In  short,  although  this  career  accords  with 
Edington’s  wish  for  some  of  his  Bonhommes  to  study 
philosophy  and  theology,  its  details  are  exceptional. 
It  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  pay  for  travel,  study,  and  maintenance 
over  many  years,  supplied  by  the  Bonhommes  or 
by  some  exterior  benefactor.  Newton  acquired  an 
academic  status  well  beyond  most  of  his  brethren 
in  the  two  houses  and  also  beyond  his  predecessors 
as  rectors.  He  may  have  intended  to  complete  his 
studies  with  a  doctorate  in  theology,  which  required 
another  three  years.  He  was  at  Oxford  on  7  February 
1464  when  he  deposited  a  Latin  Bible  as  surety  for 
a  loan  of  twenty  shillings  from  a  university  fund, 
and  he  did  so  again  on  4  November  1465.  The  Bible 
survives:  a  beautiful  small  13th-century  manuscript 
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with  illuminations,  which  in  Newton’s  time  or  later 
belonged  to  Edington  church.17  In  1459  Robert  Lord 
Hungerford  actually  referred  to  Newton  as  a  doctor 
of  theology  when  he  appointed  him  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  his  will.18  But  this  must  have  been  a 
mistake  or  an  anticipation  of  something  that  failed  to 
happen,  because  the  Oxford  registers  of  degrees  are 
extant  in  this  period  and  make  no  mention  of  such 
a  graduation.  Perhaps  the  intention  was  frustrated 
by  duties  at  Edington  and  latterly  by  Newton’s 
appointment  as  rector. 

William  Newton  and  William 
Wey 

As  yet  we  know  little  about  Newton’s  term  of  office 
as  rector  of  Edington.  It  coincided  with  a  period  of 
relative  peace  in  Wiltshire  after  the  terrible  events 
of  1450,  when  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  murdered 
at  Edington  and  the  monastery  buildings  were 
plundered.19  Very  likely,  the  church  recovered  some 
of  its  prosperity  under  his  rule.  He  probably  gave 
attention  to  education  in  the  monastery,  since  it 
acquired  two  early  printed  books  in  Latin  in  or  soon 
after  his  time:  Guillaume  of  Auvergne’s  theological 
works  (printed  in  1478)  and  Cicero’s  De  Officiis 
(printed  in  1 483 ).20 

Outside  the  monastery,  Newton’s  appointment 
as  an  overseer  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford’s  will 
shows  that  he  was  in  good  standing  with  one  of  the 
greatest  noble  families  in  Wiltshire.  His  colleagues 
as  overseers  included  Lord  Moleyns  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  At  a 
lower  level,  he  was  asked  to  witness  deeds  for  the 
local  gentry  of  the  Tropenell  family  on  20  July  1471 
and  10  May  1479. 21  Another  external  event  that 
occurred  in  his  rectorship  was  the  plan  to  open  or 
reopen  a  house  of  Bonhommes  at  Ruthin  in  north 
Wales.  This  house  was  functioning  to  some  extent 
in  1478  while  Newton  was  rector,  but  its  subsequent 
history  is  unclear.  The  initiative  for  the  plan  may  have 
come  from  Ashridge,  which  had  a  connection  with 
Ruthin,  but  Edington  may  also  have  been  involved. 
The  venture  seems  to  have  been  remembered  there, 
because  Leland  heard  about  it  in  the  1540s  from  a 
priest  of  Salisbury  who  presumably  knew  of  it  from 
Edington.22  It  is  probable  that  Newton  remained  as 
rector  until  his  death.  He  was  still  in  office  in  1479 
when  he  attested  the  second  Tropenell  deed,  and  it 
is  likely  that  he  did  not  die  for  at  least  a  couple  more 
years:  at  some  time  between  October  1481  and  May 


1485.  That  is  a  period  for  which  there  is  no  surviving 
bishop’s  register  for  Salisbury  diocese  in  which  his 
death  and  his  successor’s  appointment  would  have 
been  recorded.  He  would  have  been  in  his  mid  fifties 
or  a  few  years  older  when  he  died 

Today,  the  best-known  aspect  of  Newton’s  term  of 
office  is  the  presence  of  William  Wey  in  the  Edington 
community  for  a  period  of  about  nine  years.  Wey  was 
a  former  fellow  of  Exeter  College  (Oxford),  which 
recruited  its  members  from  the  dioceses  of  Exeter 
and  Salisbury.  There  is  some  doubt  about  which  of 
them  should  claim  him  as  their  son.23  He  graduated 
at  Oxford  as  MA  and  BTh,  took  holy  orders  in 
Salisbury  diocese  in  1433,  and  was  made  a  fellow  of 
Eton  College  (Berks.)  in  1441.  The  college  had  been 
recently  established  by  Henry  VI,  and  Wey  became 
its  bursar.  In  1456  he  began  a  series  of  long-distance 
pilgrimages:  visiting  Compostela  in  1456,  Jerusalem 
in  1457-8,  and  Jerusalem  again  in  1462.  In  1467  he 
left  Eton  and  at  about  that  time  joined  the  Edington 
community  as  a  Bonhomme.  He  subsequently  wrote 
accounts  of  his  pilgrimages  and  of  the  shrines  he  had 
seen  in  both  places,  now  known  as  his  Itineraries. 
The  longer  Jerusalem  section  is  in  Latin  with  an 
abbreviated  version  in  English  rhyme,  and  does  not 
state  where  it  was  written.  The  shorter  section  on 
Compostela  is  in  Latin  alone  and  was  written  after 
he  left  Eton  and  therefore  presumably  at  Edington.24 
He  remained  in  the  monastery  until  his  death  on 
30  November  1476,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was 
probably  buried  in  its  church. 

Wey’s  presence  at  Edington  has  hitherto  been 
considered  in  isolation,  without  reference  to 
anybody  else.  Yet  Newton  is  crucial  to  the  attempt 
to  understand  his  coming  there  and  its  effects. 
Wey  joined  the  Bonhommes  under  Newton’s 
leadership  and  died  under  it.  He  must  have  needed 
Newton’s  consent  to  enter  the  community,  and  it 
is  possible  that  more  was  involved  than  consent.  If 
Wey  came  from  Salisbury  diocese,  Edington  might 
have  seemed  a  good  retreat  from  Eton,  which  was 
suffering  financial  difficulties  in  the  1460s  after  the 
replacement  of  Henry  VI  by  Edward  IV.  Equally, 
Newton’s  standing  as  a  fellow  BTh  and  traveller  may 
have  been  attractive,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
Newton  recruited  Wey,  since  they  must  have  had 
Oxford  links  in  common.  Wey’s  dream,  during  his 
stay  at  Edington,  was  to  create  a  chapel  made  ‘to  the 
likeness  of  the  sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  at  Jerusalem’. 
Bequests  by  him  for  its  furnishings  are  set  out  in  an 
inventory  prefixed  to  the  Itineraries  that  was  drawn 
up  probably  by  Wey  before  his  death,  in  view  of 
the  words  ‘my  will  is’  that  the  bequests  should  be 
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made.25  The  inventory  reflects  his  intense  interest  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  took  careful 
measurements  of  the  sepulchre  and  other  shrines 
that  he  saw,  brought  back  pieces  of  stone  from  them, 
and  acquired  or  made  maps  and  wooden  models  of 
the  sites.  Indeed,  the  observations  he  made  on  his 
visits  there  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  his  contemporary  William  Worcester  (1415- 
c.1482),  who  studied  and  measured  buildings  in 
England  at  this  time.  Wey  deserves  to  share  with 
Worcester  the  honour  of  beginning  the  written 
study  of  archaeology  in  England,  along  with  their 
contemporary  John  Rous  (died  1492),  the  antiquary 
of  Warwick.26 

The  building  that  Wey  wished  to  recreate 
at  Edington  was  the  chapel  now  known  as  the 
‘aedicule’:  a  free-standing  building  within  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  In  its 
medieval  form,  this  chapel  was  a  square  structure 
facing  east,  with  a  larger  bulging  apsidal  west  end 
constructed  in  nine  faces  separated  by  columns. 
Above  the  west  end  was  a  cupola.  The  building 
enclosed  an  eastern  chamber  leading  to  a  smaller 
inner  western  one,  which  contained  the  shelf  of  rock 
on  which  Christ’s  body  was  believed  to  have  lain. 
The  shelf  was  encased  in  marble  with  three  holes  in 
the  front  elevation  permitting  visitors  to  touch  the 
rock  itself.  Pilgrims  entered  the  eastern  chamber  by  a 
north  door,  passed  into  the  inner  chamber  to  see  the 
tomb,  came  out  by  the  same  way,  and  left  the  chapel 
by  a  south  door.27  The  replication  of  this  chapel  in 
England  would  have  been  unusual,  and  uncommon 
even  in  Europe.28  If  its  plan  and  dimensions  followed 
those  noted  by  Wey  in  Jerusalem,  it  would  have  been 
about  forty  feet  long,  with  a  squared  east  end  and  a 
large  convex  apse  at  the  west  end.  Of  the  two  inner 
chambers  at  Jerusalem,  Wey  estimated  the  eastern 
one  as  having  a  circular  shape  with  a  diameter  of 
about  eight  feet.  A  door  one  ell  in  height  (slightly  less 
than  four  feet)  and  half  an  ell  wide  led  to  the  inner 
room  with  the  sepulchre,  which  was  about  eight  feet 
square.  The  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  on  the  north 
side  of  this  room,  with  a  measurement  of  eight  feet 
wide,  three  feet  high,  and  nearly  three  feet  deep.  At 
his  death,  Wey  left  altar  cloths,  vestments,  and  relics 
to  the  chapel,  as  well  as  other  mementos  from  his 
Jerusalem  journey  to  Edington  church,  including 
the  manuscript  of  his  Itineraries.29 

Such  a  project  invites  comparison  with  other 
exotic  chapels  that  were  founded  in  England  during 
the  middle  ages.30  If  it  were  faithfully  based  on 
the  Jerusalem  model,  it  would  have  paralleled  the 
reconstructions  of  the  Holy  House  of  the  Virgin 


Mary  (the  house  where  she  allegedly  lived  at 
Nazareth).  The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these  in 
England  was  built  at  Walsingham  Priory  (Norfolk) 
in  the  12th  century.31  The  House  itself  was  believed 
to  have  been  miraculously  transported  to  Loretto 
in  Italy,  and  chapels  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  (which 
may  also  have  copied  the  form  of  the  House)  were 
built  at  Glastonbury  Abbey  (Somerset)  and  at 
Pilton  Priory  (Devon)  in  the  early  16th  century.32 
In  terms  of  chapels  with  unusual  plans,  although 
not  identical  ones,  Way’s  project  might  be  compared 
with  examples  such  as  the  Red  Mount  Chapel  at 
King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk),  the  chapel  of  Roche  Rock 
(Cornwall),  or  the  crypt  chapel  of  Bishop  Carpenter 
at  Westbury-on-Trym  (Gloucs.).  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  inclination  at  this  time  to  build  chapels 
whose  plans  departed  from  the  standard  chapel 
format.  Such  buildings  introduced  something 
romantic  and  different  into  the  landscape  and  into 
people’s  devotional  choices. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Edington  chapel 
was  not  only  planned  but  built.  Was  this  the  case? 
The  only  documentary  information  that  is  currently 
available  about  it  comes  from  the  list  of  bequests 
to  the  chapel  apparently  drawn  up  by  Wey  before 
his  death.  This  states  that  the  bequests  are  given 
to  ‘the  chapel  made  to  the  likeness  of  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem’,  refers  three  times  to  ‘the 
sepulchre’  envisaged  within  the  chapel,  and  forbids 
the  alienation  of  the  bequests  ‘from  the  chapel  of 
the  sepulchre’.  These  references  could  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  chapel  came  into  being,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  was  constructed 
outside  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.33  This  is  based 
on  the  existence  of  a  doorway  in  the  south  wall  and 
on  the  apparent  remains  of  a  building  outside  the 
door.  The  remains,  which  are  incorporated  into  three 
buttresses  of  the  exterior  south  wall,  may  indicate 
a  chapel  of  two  cells,  the  length  of  the  western  one 
being  fourteen  feet  and  the  eastern  one  sixteen  feet; 
the  widths  cannot  now  be  measured.  The  western 
cell  has  traces  of  a  window  at  the  west  end,  there 
is  a  doorway  connecting  the  two  cells,  and  the 
eastern  cell  also  possesses  traces  of  a  window  at  its 
east  end. 

If  this  was  the  chapel  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  it 
must  have  been  a  simplified  version  of  the  original  at 
Jerusalem.  Although  its  format  points  to  two  cells,  its 
overall  length  was  only  a  little  over  thirty  feet  rather 
than  the  forty  of  its  template,  and  it  could  not  have 
reproduced  the  convex  form  of  the  original  western 
apse  because  of  its  abutment  against  the  straight 
wall  of  the  chancel.  Moreover,  if  the  chapel  came 
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into  existence,  here  or  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  have 
made  little  impact  on  people  in  Wiltshire.  It  did  not 
attract  Worcester  or  Leland  to  visit  Edington,  and 
Leland  was  not  told  about  it  as  he  was  about  other 
aspects  of  Edington’s  history.  Nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  the 
years  1535-1538  when  religious  cults  of  its  kind  were 
suppressed  in  England,  although  his  informants 
refer  to  many  of  the  most  outstanding  chapels  and 
cults  of  that  day. 

Conclusion:  Newton  and 
the  south  transept  tomb 

The  evidence  that  the  tomb  is  Newton’s  may  now 
be  summarised.  There  are  four  arguments  in  his 
favour:  chronological,  social,  visual,  and  contextual. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  the  monument  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  work  typical  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th 
century.  Its  rebus  and  its  display  of  the  images  of 
the  rose  and  sunburst,  emblems  of  the  Yorkist  kings, 
accord  well  with  a  cleric  who  died  in  the  early  1480s 
before  the  end  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty,  at  a  time  when 
royal  insignia  were  beginning  to  appear  on  church 
monuments  of  this  kind.  In  terms  of  social  status, 
the  figure  fits  the  rank  to  which  Newton  was  likely 
to  belong.  Monasteries  did  not  generally  recruit  their 
members  from  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  from  the 
families  of  yeomen  farmers,  merchants,  or  craftsmen. 
Newton  lacked  the  coat  of  arms  that  defined  the 
gentry,  otherwise  he  would  have  displayed  it.  The 
rebus  was  a  way  of  mimicking  a  coat  of  arms  without 
actually  claiming  to  possess  one. 

Next,  there  is  the  visual  evidence.  The  W  and  the 
tun  of  the  rebus  fit  William  Newton.  The  sprig  would 
then  have  to  mean  ‘new’.  Its  representation  at  the 
centre  of  the  arch  above  the  effigy  makes  it  look  like 
a  new  growth.  The  vertical  stem  is  twisted  and  the 
top  leaf  is  smaller  than  those  of  the  branches,  unless 
the  top  leaf  has  been  damaged.  If  it  is  undamaged, 
it  matches  the  tinier  top  leaf  of  a  newly  sprouting 
plant.  The  versions  of  the  rebus  elsewhere  on  the 
monument  are  reduced  in  size  and  their  elements 
are  necessarily  simpler,  so  that  little  can  be  inferred 
from  them.  An  objection  may  be  made  that  ‘new’  is 
a  subjective  interpretation,  but  if  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  tomb  designer,  he  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  representing  the  word  ‘new’  in  a  visual 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  newness  in  the  form 
of  most  new  objects  because  the  newness  cannot  be 
conveyed  as  distinct  from  the  object.  A  new  moon 


would  seem  to  us  a  possibility,  but  the  new  moon  was 
associated  with  times  of  ill  omen  in  the  15th  century7, 
which  would  have  deterred  its  use.34  A  new  sprig  was 
as  good  a  solution  as  any.  The  vine  leaves  may  allude 
to  Jesus  as  the  true  vine,  to  any  of  the  several  Biblical 
references  to  ‘new  wine’,  and  to  the  Trinity  because 
of  the  tripartite  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  Trinity7  is 
also  evoked  by  the  triangle  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
barrel.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  images  of  Peter 
and  Paul  unless  one  assumes  that  they  were  men  to 
whom  Newton  had  a  personal  devotion,  or  that  he 
came  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter  of  which  Peter  at 
least  was  the  patron  saint.35 

Finally,  the  contextual  evidence  is  strongly  in 
his  favour.  Effigy  tombs  were  growing  in  popularity 
among  heads  of  houses.  He  was  an  outstanding  rector 
in  terms  of  academic  achievement  and  foreign  travel. 
He  was  probably  at  least  a  satisfactory  manager 
of  the  monastery’s  affairs,  and  was  well  regarded 
by  a  leading  noble  family  in  the  county.  He  may 
have  recruited  Wey,  and  the  latter’s  presence  and 
bequests  are  likely  to  have  given  the  community 
a  boost,  at  least  in  its  own  self-esteem.  Newton 
may  have  arranged  for  the  Bonhommes  to  pay  for 
his  monument,  they  may  have  offered  him  the 
honour,  or  his  family  or  well-wishers  may7  have 
contributed  towards  it.  Altogether,  he  fits  the  date 
of  the  monument  and  its  symbolism,  and  provides 
a  motive  for  its  construction,  far  more  convincingly 
than  anyone  else  yet  suggested. 
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Status  animarum:  a  religious  profile  of  the  Diocese 
of  Salisbury  in  the  1780s 

by  Clive  D.  Field 


The  clergy  visitation  returns  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  in  1 783  are  used  as  the  basis  for  preparing  a  religious  profile  of 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  in  that  decade,  alongside  other  contextual  evidence.  In  terms  of  religious  profession,  the  diocese 
had  a  higher  proportion  of  nominal  Anglicans,  and  fewer  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  than  England  and  Wales 
c.  1800.  Non-churchgoing  was  a  genuine  problem  for  the  clergy,  particularly  in  towns,  although,  relative  to  population, 
aggregate  congregations  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  the  religious  census  of  1851,  which  revealed  Wiltshire  and  western 
Berkshire  to  be  areas  of  comparatively  high  observance. 


The  religious  history  of  England  in  the  long  18th 
century  has  attracted  much  scholarly  attention 
during  recent  decades.  A  particular  focus  has  been 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  in 
isolation  and  in  relation  to  its  ‘competitors’  (notably 
Dissent  and  religious  indifference).  At  a  national 
level,  quantitative  data  on  church  membership  and 
attendance  only  become  plentiful  from  the  Victorian 
period,  although  a  recent  collation  of  the  earlier 
statistical  evidence  has  enabled  some  broad-brush 
estimates  of  religious  affiliation  to  be  given  at  forty- 
year  intervals  between  1680  and  1 840. 1  There  has  also 
been  a  synthesis  of  what  is  currently  known  about 
Elanoverian  churchgoing  and  the  legislative  and 
enforcement  context  within  which  it  occurred.2 

Locally,  there  have  been  excellent  secondary 
studies  of  the  18th-century  religious  situation  in 
a  range  of  areas,3  and  an  increasing  availability  of 
critical  editions  of  key  primary  sources,  notably 
clergy  returns  completed  in  advance  of  episcopal 
visitations  or  the  specula  which  were  subsequently 
compiled  from  them.4  This  paper  makes  a  modest 
addition  to  this  literature  by  examining  afresh  the 
religious  profile  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  which 
emerges  from  the  1783  clergy  visitation  returns. 


While  those  for  the  two  Wiltshire  archdeaconries  are 
fairly  well  known  through  Mary  Ransome’s  edition,’ 
she  by  no  means  exhausted  their  research  potential 
in  her  fairly  brief  introduction,  and  the  Berkshire 
returns,  which  remain  unpublished,  have  hitherto 
attracted  little  notice.6 

The  episcopal  visitation  process  in  England  ante¬ 
dated  the  Norman  Conquest  and  slowly  evolved, 
especially  from  the  13th  century  onwards.  By  the 
15th  century  it  had  become  customary  for  bishops 
to  require  churchwardens  to  submit  presentments 
of  parishioners’  spiritual  and  moral  failings  as 
part  of  their  visitations,  and  by  Elizabethan  times 
diocesans  had  introduced  formal  articles  of  enquiry 
as  a  framework  for  making  presentments.  These 
were  issued  prior  to  visitation  and  were  increasingly 
printed,  not  least  from  1604  when  the  Church  of 
England’s  new  canons  codified  much  ecclesiastical 
law.  The  system  progressively  broke  down  as  the 
17th  century  advanced,  especially  following  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689,  after  which  churchwardens 
became  more  inclined  to  file  omnia  bene  reports  in 
response  to  visitation  articles,  with  a  consequential 
steep  decline  in  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  throughout  the  18th  century.7  In  the  face  of 
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this  loss  of  judicial  controls  on  popular  religion,  the 
Anglican  bishops  tacitly  abandoned  coercion  and 
resorted  to  a  pastoral  strategy,  by  introducing  more 
private  visitation  queries  addressed  to  the  clergy, 
to  run  in  parallel  with  the  more  formal  articles 
which  continued  to  be  directed  to  churchwardens 
(and  mostly  ignored  by  them)  until  their  eventual 
abolition  (in  1885  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury). 
William  Wake  was  responsible  for  this  innovation 
when  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1706,  his  clergy  being 
asked  to  submit  written  answers  at  the  time  of 
his  visitation.  The  practice  was  maintained  by 
his  successor  at  Lincoln,  Edmund  Gibson,  who 
in  1718  transformed  the  enquiries  into  a  proper 
questionnaire,  while  Wake  exported  it  to  the 
Diocese  of  Canterbury  in  1716,  on  his  translation 
as  Archbishop.  By  the  1760s  the  issue  of  episcopal 
visitation  queries  to  clergy  had  become  the  norm.  A 
further  enhancement  was  made  by  John  Moore  at 
Canterbury  in  1786  and  Beilby  Porteus  in  London  in 
1790  when  they  required  the  clergy  to  submit  their 
responses  to  queries  in  advance  of  the  visitation,  and 
from  the  1820s  an  overview  of  the  replies  began  to 
work  through  into  published  episcopal  visitation 
charges.8 

The  Salisbury  diocesan  returns  of  1783  were, 
accordingly,  standard  practice.  But  they  are  the 
first  set  of  such  returns  to  survive  for  the  diocese, 
and  the  topics  covered  were  much  broader  than  in 
the  next  extant  set,  for  1801  (confined  to  questions 
about  clerical  residence,  parsonage  houses,  and 
parish  registers).9  Thereafter,  there  is  no  full  set 
of  clergy  returns  until  1864,  by  which  time  the 
diocese  had  been  extensively  reshaped  (in  1836-37 
Berkshire  was  transferred  to  the  Diocese  of  Oxford 
and  the  Deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  Malmesbury 
to  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  while 
Dorset  was  added  following  the  dissolution  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bristol).  The  1783  returns  thus  provide 
a  unique  insight  into  the  state  of  the  diocese 
during  the  last  years  of  its  existence  as  essentially 
coextensive  with  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire.  Moreover, 
in  this  configuration  it  could  be  regarded  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its 
southern  heartlands.10  It  was  a  relatively  compact 
diocese,  with  numerous  and  generally  small 
parishes,  albeit  with  exceptions,  as  in  the  Wiltshire 
cheese  country.  Its  economy  was  predominantly 
agriculture-based,  with  the  traditional  clothing 
industry  of  north-west  Wiltshire  in  decline  and, 
as  yet,  no  new  large-scale  industrialization.  It  was 
substantially  rural  in  character,  with  only  modestly 
sized  towns,  the  largest  in  1801  being  Reading, 


with  9,742  inhabitants.11  The  mean  value  of  its 
benefices  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  northern 
England,  but  there  were  still  a  fair  number  of  quite 
poor  livings.  The  latter  partly  explains  extensive 
non-residence  and  pluralism,12  which  -  if  anything 
-  appeared  to  be  worsening  rather  than  improving  at 
this  time,  perhaps  symptomatic  of  a  wider  failure  of 
ecclesiastical  reform.  Although  there  was  a  presence 
of  the  Old  Dissent  and  Roman  Catholicism,  it  was 
fairly  localized,  and  the  New  Dissent  had  yet  to 
take  off  in  the  two  counties.  Overall,  therefore,  the 
Diocese  of  Salisbury  seemed  to  present  a  picture  of 
comparative  Anglican  strength  and  stability,  with 
Wiltshire  and  western  Berkshire  to  be  revealed 
as  areas  of  high  aggregate  religious  observance  in 
the  1851  census.13  While  no  diocese  can  be  seen  as 
‘typical’,  Salisbury’s  characteristics  ensure  that  the 
1783  clergy  returns  have  more  than  purely  local 
interest. 

Almost  exemplifying  Salisbury’s  position  in  an 
unreformed  Church  of  England  was  the  fact  that  its 
bishop  in  1783  was  of  aristocratic  lineage.14  Shute 
Barringon  (1734-1826)  was  the  sixth  and  youngest 
son  of  the  first  Viscount  Barrington,  whose  family 
seat  was  at  Beckett  in  Berkshire,  and  his  eldest 
brother,  the  second  Viscount,  served  as  Secretary 
at  War  during  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Following  education  at  Eton  and  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  Shute  Barrington  was  ordained  in  1756  and 
his  subsequent  progress  up  the  ecclesiastical  ladder 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  his  family’s  influential 
connections  so  that  he  never  actually  held  a  parish 
living.  He  came  to  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  as  bishop 
in  1782,  through  the  direct  intervention  of  George 
III,  and  having  been  translated  from  the  rather  less 
prestigious  see  of  Llandaff,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  at  the  age  of  only  35. 15  He  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  at  Salisbury  for  his  restoration  work  on 
the  episcopal  palace  and  cathedral,  the  establishment 
of  an  endowed  fund  for  the  relief  of  necessitous 
clergy,  and  the  promotion  of  Sunday  schools.  His 
primary  visitation  ran  from  19  July  to  8  August 
1783,  with  the  preceding  visitation  queries  to  his 
clergy  issued  in  the  form  of  an  eight-page  printed 
questionnaire  on  20  May  1783. 16  Answers  to  these 
were  to  be  handed  in  at  the  appropriate  visitation 
centre,  but  not  all  incumbents  did  so,  while  the  many 
peculiars  in  the  diocese,  mainly  in  Wiltshire,  were 
naturally  outside  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Even  so, 
there  are  returns  for  351  parishes  (120  in  Berkshire 
and  231  in  Wiltshire),  also  incorporating  45 
settlements  where  there  were  chapels  of  ease.17  These 
comprised  78%  of  the  population  of  the  diocese  in 
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1801,  with  almost  identical  proportions  for  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire.  Barrington’s  visitation  charge  in  1783 
was  published.18  He  conducted  ordinary  visitations 
in  1786  and  1789,  according  to  the  surviving 
apparitors’  returns,  clergy  books,  churchwardens’ 
books,  and  churchwardens’  presentments,  but  there 
are  no  clergy  visitation  queries  nor  are  there  any 
published  charges.  There  was,  however,  a  printed 
circular  letter  to  the  clergy  dated  16  October  1789, 
which  covered  much  the  same  ground  that  a  charge 
would  have  done.19  Barrington  was  translated  to  the 
Diocese  of  Durham  in  1791,  where  he  remained  as 
bishop  until  his  death,  undertaking  his  primary 
visitation  in  1792  and,  to  judge  by  the  documentary 
evidence,  ordinary  visitations  in  1797,  1801,  1806, 
1810,  and  1814.  The  clergy  returns  survive  only  for 
1792,  1810,  and  1814.20 

One  of  the  major  preoccupations  of  any  bishop 
at  visitation  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  did  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Barrington  was  no  exception,  and  query  7  in  1783 
duly  asked  about  the  existence  of  ‘papists’,  with 
their  priests,  churches,  and  schools.  This  was 
eight  years  before  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act 
extended  to  Catholics  the  relative  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  Trinitarian  Dissenters  since  the  Toleration  Act  of 
1689.  There  was  an  enduring  presence  of  Catholicism 
in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  after  the  Reformation, 
although  the  almost  complete  absence  of  original 
incumbents’  returns  for  the  diocese  in  the  first 
national  ecclesiastical  census  in  1603  (confined  just 
to  19  peculiars  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury)  provides 
no  early  opportunity  to  quantify  its  extent  with  any 
accuracy.  The  summary  figure  of  171  recusants  in 
that  year  is  almost  certainly  too  low.21  By  the  1676 
Compton  Census  (for  which  there  are  also  no  extant 
incumbents’  returns)  this  had  increased  to  557,  or 
one-half  a  per  cent  of  the  adult  diocesan  population, 
comprising  332  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Berkshire 
and  225  in  the  Archdeaconries  of  Wiltshire  and 
Sarum.22  The  Church  of  England’s  1706  returns  of 
papists  were  incomplete  and  the  figure  for  Tisbury 
was  ‘hardly  credible’,23  while  a  Catholic  survey  in 
1741  only  included  Berkshire,  being  confined  to  the 
London  District.24  However,  the  Anglican  census  in 
1 767  is  generally  considered  fairly  reliable,  providing 
details  of  the  gender,  age  and  occupation  of  each 
Catholic,  and  even  encompassing  peculiars.  The 
definitive  overview  of  this  census  in  the  House  of 
Lords  Record  Office  reveals  1,197  Catholics  in  the 
entire  diocese,  587  in  Berkshire  and  610  in  Wiltshire. 
In  Berkshire  they  were  scattered  throughout 
47  parishes,  with  the  largest  concentration  (84 


individuals)  in  Woolhampton.  In  Wiltshire  there 
was  a  presence  in  fewer  (33)  parishes,  with  over 
nine-tenths  of  Catholics  concentrated  to  the  south 
of  Warminster.  Significant  clusters  were  to  be  found 
around  the  mass  centres  connected  with  the  seats  of 
the  Catholic  Lords  Arundell  at  New  Wardour  Castle, 
reputedly  the  largest  congregation  outside  London, 
and  Stourton,  and  particularly  large  numbers  in 
Tisbury  (188),  Stourton  (107),  and  Ansty  (62). 25 
Parochial  reports  also  survive  for  1767, 26  as  they 
do  for  a  further  census  of  papists  in  1780, 27  which 
produced  not  dissimilar  aggregate  results,  albeit 
suggesting  a  modest  increase.  Unfortunately,  the 
replies  to  Barrington’s  queries  in  1783,  when  a 
Catholic  presence  was  reported  in  14%  of  parishes, 
are  vaguer,  exact  figures  not  always  being  given  even 
where  there  were  only  a  handful  of  Catholics,  still 
less  where  they  were  thicker  on  the  ground.  Thus, 
the  rector  of  Donhead  St  Andrew  simply  referred 
to  ‘a  great  number  of  no  rank’.  All  told,  there  was 
probably  a  maximum  of  1,300  Catholics  in  the 
diocese  in  the  1780s,  including  children.28 

Barrington’s  query  about  Protestant 
Nonconformity,  or  rather  four  sub-queries  in  an 
overly  convoluted  query  8,  was  preoccupied  with 
the  Old  Dissent.  It  explicitly  asked  only  about 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and 
Quakers.  Fortunately,  a  good  deal  of  research  has 
been  undertaken  into  the  early  years  of  Dissent  in 
the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  this  provides  a  more 
informed  basis  on  which  to  assess  its  extent.29  The 
1669  return  of  conventiclers30  and  the  1676  Compton 
Census  constitute  the  earliest  statistical  snapshots, 
the  latter  being  the  better  source.  Although  the 
1676  Diocese  of  Salisbury  return  was  long  ago 
decried  as  a  deliberately  dishonest  undercount 
of  Nonconformity,31  this  allegation  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  subsequent  research,  which  points  to 
4,092  ‘separatists’,  1,300  in  Berkshire  and  2,892  in 
Wiltshire.32  This  equated  to  just  under  4%  of  the 
adult  population,  which  may  have  been  nearer  5% 
if  allowance  is  made  for  occasional  conformists,  who 
were  especially  to  be  found  among  Presbyterians 
and  also  some  Independents,  and  who  would  thus 
not  have  been  regarded  as  ‘separatists’.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  later,  in  1715-29,  when  a  census  of  Dissent 
was  undertaken  by  John  Evans,  with  omissions 
made  good  by  later  historians,  such  as  Michael 
Watts,  the  proportion  of  Nonconformist  hearers, 
including  children,  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  had 
risen  to  around  8%  of  the  whole  population  (one 
and  a  half  points  lower  than  the  English  average). 
Denominationally,  the  total  of  16,260  divided 
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between  7,850  Presbyterians,  5,430  Baptists,  1,750 
Independents,  and  1,230  Quakers.  More  than  three- 
fifths  of  these  Dissenters,  10,130,  were  to  be  found 
in  Wiltshire,  with  6,130  in  Berkshire.33  According 
to  secondary  analysis  of  investigations  by  Josiah 
Thompson  in  the  1770s,  the  overall  percentage 
had  probably  halved  since  Evans’  day,  in  line  with 
the  national  decline  of  Dissent,  only  the  Baptists 
seeming  to  hold  their  own  in  the  diocese,  and 
Presbyterians  suffering  especially  badly.34 

By  the  time  of  Barrington’s  visitation  in  1783, 
the  Presbyterians,  still  often  said  to  attend  the 
parish  church,  were  described  as  ‘greatly  reduced 
of  late  years’,  and  Quakers  were  also  ‘declining 
apace’.35  But  other  denominations  were  beginning 
to  exhibit  growth,  a  trend  confirmed  -  even  allowing 
for  deficiencies  in  the  record  -  by  the  chronology 
of  registrations  of  meeting  houses  between  1689 
and  1852,  which  have  now  been  published  for  both 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire.36  Baptists  seemed  to  be 
doing  especially  well  in  Berkshire  towns,  ‘owing  to 
their  indefatigable  pains  in  making  converts’,  with  the 
leader  of  Wokingham’s  Baptists  aiding  recruitment 
by  offering  the  women  of  Barkham  well  paid  work 
in  his  stay-making  business.  Independents  had  also 
started  to  advance  in  places,  already  forming  ‘nearly 
half  of  the  parish’  at  Aston  Tirrold.  Unfortunately, 
as  for  Catholics,  Barrington’s  clergy  often  failed 
properly  to  quantify  Nonconformity,  especially  in 
towns.  Thus,  in  Abingdon  the  response  was  simply 
‘more  than  can  be  conveniently  numbered’  and  in 
Bradford-on-Avon  ‘of  almost  every  denomination 
under  heaven,  innumerable’.  The  returns  suggest 
that  there  was  a  presence,  however  limited  and 
often  in  single  figures,  in  34%  of  Berkshire  and  29% 
of  Wiltshire  parishes  (or  31%  across  the  diocese), 
although  the  proportion  containing  meeting  houses, 
licensed  or  unlicensed,  was  smaller. 

The  major  centres  of  Dissent  were  undoubtedly 
urban,  particularly  in  the  cloth-making  towns 
of  Bradford-on-Avon,  Devizes,  Malmesbury, 
Trowbridge,  and  Wilton  and  the  weaving  village 
of  North  Bradley.  More  generally,  it  has  been 
concluded  that,  in  Wiltshire  before  the  1790s, 
‘Protestant  Nonconformity  was  primarily  a  feature 
of  communities  in  which  the  power  of  landlords 
and  parsons  was  relatively  limited  and  in  which  the 
lower  orders  possessed  a  culture  of  independence  and 
insubordination’.  Between  1739  and  1779  one-half 
of  Wiltshire  smallholder  communities  registered  a 
meeting  house  against  just  6%  of  those  with  landed 
oligarchies.37  The  pattern  was  similar  in  Berkshire  in 
1783  where,  apart  from  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  and 
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Reading  which  had  large  numbers,  Nonconformists 
had  traditionally  been  concentrated  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  county  and  the  absence  of  their  places 
of  worship  correlated  with  parishes  in  which  there 
was  a  single  or  one  major  landowner  and/or  where 
there  were  very  few  inhabitants.38  A  reasonable  guess 
at  the  strength  of  Old  Dissent  in  the  diocese  in  the 
1780s  might  be  of  the  order  of  10, 000,  including  the 
Quakers.  The  major  expansion  of  Nonconformity 
did  not  come  until  the  1790s,  spearheaded  by 
the  Independents,  and  to  the  consternation  of 
Barrington’s  successor  as  bishop,  John  Douglas,  at 
his  ordinary  visitation  in  1798,  precipitating  the 
famous  Salisbury  village  preaching  controversy 
between  Church  and  Dissent  in  1798-99.39 

This  statistic  of  10,000  excludes  Methodists,  who 
were  not  the  subject  of  an  explicit  query  in  1783, 
notwithstanding  that  Barrington’s  charge  in  that 
year  has  been  interpreted  as  implicitly  attacking 
them.40  Nevertheless,  13%  of  clergy  (slightly 
more  in  Wiltshire  than  Berkshire)  did  choose  to 
mention  Methodists,  sometimes  antagonistically 
and  sometimes  not,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Methodists  generally  attended  the  parish  church. 
But  incumbents  did  not  necessarily  distinguish 
between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  sub-divisions 
of  Methodism.  Indeed,  ‘Methodist’  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  pejorative  catch-all  term  for  all  growing 
religious  movements  of  the  time,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  particular  confusion  between  Independents 
and  Methodists.  For  example,  John  Bowles,  vicar 
of  Great  Coxwell,  penned  a  three-page  diatribe 
to  Barrington  about  ‘Methodism’,  urging  him  to 
refuse  or  revoke  a  licence  for  a  meeting  in  James 
Bailey’s  home;  the  bishop  had  already  approved 
this,  but  it  was  registered  as  an  Independent  and 
not  a  Methodist  society.41  Similarly,  at  Cricklade  St 
Sampson  ‘there  is  a  meeting  who  call  themselves 
Independents  but  are  commonly  called  Methodists’, 
although  the  house  concerned,  occupied  by  Thomas 
Batt,  had  been  registered  as  Independent  in  1772.42 

The  main  Calvinistic  Methodist  parishes  appear 
to  have  been  Marlborough  (St  Peter),  Melksham, 
Steeple  Ashton,  and  Urchfont,  where  there  were 
causes  associated  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
Steeple  Ashton’s  once  attended  by  ‘some  hundreds’; 
and  Lyneham  and  Wootton  Bassett  (connected  with 
Rowland  Hill,  albeit  preaching  was  discontinued  at 
the  latter).  Bristol  was  a  major  centre  of  Arminian 
Methodism  from  its  earliest  days,  from  which  it 
spread  eastwards,  but  not  very  fast.  A  Wiltshire 
circuit  was  formed  in  1758,  including  393  members 
in  Wiltshire  itself  (118  of  them  in  Bradford-on- 
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Avon  and  120  in  Salisbury).43  It  was  sub-divided 
into  north  and  south  circuits  in  1768,  renamed  in 
1780  as  Bradford-on-Avon  and  Salisbury  circuits. 
Their  membership  in  1783  was  893  and  386 
respectively,44  Bradford’s  superiority  doubtless 
reflecting  propinquity  to  the  Methodist  stronghold 
of  Bristol  and  continuity  with  the  tradition  of  Old 
Dissent  in  the  area.  Devizes  and  Trowbridge  also 
saw  substantial  Methodist  witness.  However,  the 
circuits  extended  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  which  can  be  illustrated 
from  the  register  of  the  societies  in  the  Salisbury 
circuit  in  1784-85,  when  there  were  100  members  in 
Salisbury  itself  and  only  56  in  four  other  societies 
in  southern  Wiltshire.45  Berkshire  was  equally 
infertile  ground  for  18th-century  Wesleyanism,  with 
such  few  societies  as  existed  being  concentrated  in 
the  west  of  the  county;  it  particularly  fell  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists  to  open  up  east  Berkshire 
in  the  early  19th  century.46  The  Primitives,  with 
their  Brinkworth  District,  were  also  a  major  force 
in  Wiltshire.  In  the  aggregate,  members,  adherents 
and  children  combined,  there  were  perhaps  no  more 
than  3,500  Methodists  of  all  sorts  in  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire  in  the  1780s.  In  addition,  Moravians  were 
to  be  found  at  Bremhill,  Brinkworth,  Broughton 
Gifford,  and  Christian  Malford,  but  were  not 
mentioned  in  Berkshire. 

Perhaps  it  was  understandable  that  the  clergy 
of  1783  struggled  to  record  their  non-Anglican 
parishioners  with  any  precision,  but  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  they  were  more  equipped 
to  enumerate  their  own  flock.  In  fact,  they  were 
not  asked  how  many  were  either  professing  or 
committed  Anglicans.  Only  in  the  1820s  and  1830s 
did  visitation  returns  start  to  include  routinely  a 
question  about  the  average  size  of  congregations,  and 
none  containing  this  information  have  survived  for 
the  pre- 1836/37  Diocese  of  Salisbury.47  During  the 
period  under  examination,  the  main  metric  used  was 
the  number  of  communicants,  particularly  at  Easter. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  canons  of  1604  required 
parishioners  to  partake  of  Holy  Communion  at  least 
three  times  a  year,  one  of  which  was  to  be  at  Easter, 
which  therefore  became  potentially  a  high-point  of 
Anglican  observance  and  perhaps  even  the  defining 
criterion  of  membership  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Several  historians  have  accordingly  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  utilizing  communicant  data  in  visitation 
returns  as  a  proxy  for  churchgoing  and  computing 
trends  from  them.4*  Unfortunately,  as  other  scholars 
have  demonstrated,  lay  attitudes  to  communion  in 
the  18th  century  were  complex  and  variable,  with 


participation  often  at  low  levels,  reflecting  the 
disuse  into  which  the  sacrament  had  fallen  during 
the  17th  century,  particularly  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.49  Moreover,  as 
Robin  Gill  has  argued,  the  evidence  of  marked 
diachronic  and  synchronic  fluctuations  in  the 
relationship  between  general  church  attendance  and 
Easter  communicant  data  considerably  undermine 
confidence  in  the  use  of  the  latter  as  an  indicator  of 
Anglican  conformity.  His  researches  suggest  that, 
while  the  Church’s  teaching  on  taking  communion 
at  Easter  may  have  remained  constant,  changing 
patterns  of  churchmanship  and  social  convention 
have  significantly  affected  the  extent  to  which 
the  teaching  was  observed.50  Overall,  during  the 
18th  century,  the  impression  is  that  Anglican 
communicants  were  far  fewer  than  regular  attenders 
at  church  and  thus  the  former  have  no  value  as  a 
proxy  for  the  latter. 

The  Diocese  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  been 
no  exception  to  this  picture.  ‘The  frequency  of 
lay  reception  of  communion  cannot  be  used  as  an 
index  of  religiosity’  is  the  unequivocal  conclusion 
from  research  into  late  17th-  and  early  18th-century 
Wiltshire.51  Anxieties  about  the  perils  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  unworthily  were  commonly  given  as 
a  reason  for  not  partaking,  and  an  example  occurred 
in  the  1783  visitation  return  for  Sutton  Benger: 
‘There  is  a  disinclination  or  rather  misgrounded 
apprehension  of  the  danger  of  attending  communion 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  remove’.  Other 
motivations  also  surfaced,  as  at  Winterbourne 
Monkton:  ‘I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
many  more,  who  are  deterred  from  communicating 
under  a  notion  that  they  thereby  bind  themselves  to 
lead  a  better  and  more  Christian  life  than  they  are 
otherwise  obliged  to  do,  under  a  heavier  and  more 
severe  punishment  hereafter’.  At  Sutton  Mandeville 
‘none  but  elderly  people  usually  communicate’, 
while  at  Speen  it  was  women  who  predominated; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  place  no  more  than  six  or 
seven  men  had  ever  received  the  sacrament,  even 
though  the  1801  male  population  was  847.  This 
handful  was  of  the  ‘inferior  order’,  but  elsewhere 
it  was  the  poor  who  were  especially  negligent.  At 
Ham  ‘the  curate  is  informed  that  the  number  of 
communicants  was  greater  when  alms  were  collected 
and  distributed  at  the  Lord’s  table’.  Taking  the 
maximum  figures  given  for  communicants  in  each 
parish  in  1783,  and  expressing  them  as  a  proportion 
of  the  population  in  1801,  results  in  a  participation 
rate  of  only  4.9%  for  the  diocese  as  a  whole  (5.8%  in 
Berkshire  and  4.3%  in  Wiltshire).  The  rate  peaked 
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at  15.8%  in  the  smallest  parishes  with  under  100 
inhabitants,  dropping  to  8.5%  in  communities 
with  101-250  residents  and  then  progressively  as 
parish  size  increased,  standing  at  3.6%  in  parishes 
with  more  than  1,000  people.52  There  was  also  some 
variation  by  landholding  type,  with,  in  Wiltshire, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  communicants  occurring 
in  squirearchy  communities  and  the  fewest  in  urban 
smallholder  communities.53 

This  clear  disconnect  between  communicant  and 
general  church  attendance  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
that  regular  churchgoing  was  universal.  Far  from 
it.  Evidence  of  indifferent  religious  practice  can  be 
found  in  the  medieval  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  more  so  in 
towns  than  villages,54  and  matters  did  not  necessarily 
improve  after  the  Reformation,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  of  uniformity  legislation  making  attendance 
at  church  compulsory.55  In  Wiltshire  relatively  little 
effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  enforce  this 
requirement  through  the  ecclesiastical  courts  until 
the  1620s  and  1630s,  and,  even  then,  it  was  perhaps 
only  the  most  persistent  or  obdurate  non-attenders 
who  were  presented.  In  many  parishes  churchgoing 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  obligation  of 
householders,  with  servants  and  possibly  also  the 
young  neither  expected  nor  encouraged  to  go  to 
public  worship.56  Churchwardens  often  exhibited 
understanding  when  it  came  to  their  neighbours’ 
religious  laxity.  For  example,  Thomas  Kent  of  Wylye 
acknowledged  in  1624  that  ‘they  had  occasion  to 
be  at  home  about  their  cattle  and  could  not  be  at 
church  all  at  one  time,  dwelling  far  from  the  church 
too’.57  After  the  Restoration  it  has  been  suggested 
that  most  parishioners  worshipped  once  on  Sunday 
in  Wiltshire,  but  that  they  rarely  attended  both 
services  where  double  duty  was  performed  and 
that  they  neglected  worship  on  all  but  the  most 
important  of  holy  days.  However,  the  claim  about 
weekly  churchgoing  is  not  really  documented,  and 
it  is  conceded  that  the  norm  could  be  broken  in 
cases  where  the  incumbent  and  his  flock  were  at 
loggerheads.  Thus,  at  Pewsey  in  1668  the  unpopular 
rector  Richard  Watson  reported  that  fewer  than  half 
of  his  parishioners  came  to  church  on  Sundays.58 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  undoubtedly 
complicated  matters  for  the  Church  of  England.  At 
the  literal  level,  this  was  a  strictly  limited  measure, 
granting  -  subject  to  stringent  conditions  -  liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  solely  to 
Trinitarian  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  explicitly 
restating  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  the  population  to 
attend  Anglican  services.  Yet  in  practice,  it  was 
widely  interpreted  as  transforming  churchgoing 


into  an  entirely  voluntary  activity,  and  making  it 
virtually  impossible  to  differentiate  lax  Anglicans 
from  legitimate  Nonconformists.  Church  attendance 
seems  to  have  fallen  dramatically  as  a  result,59  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  being  among  the  first,  in  April 
1690,  to  urge  action  against  those  who  ‘under  the 
pretence  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence 
granted  by  law  ...  cast  off  quite  the  worship  of 
God,  neither  coming  to  church,  nor  going  to  any 
of  the  meetings  of  Dissenters.’60  In  many  dioceses, 
including  Salisbury  in  1708, 61  the  following  explicit 
enquiry  was  introduced  into  episcopal  visitation 
articles  to  churchwardens  from  1690:  ‘Are  there 
any  in  your  Parish  who,  under  Pretence  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  wholly  neglect  all  Publick  Worship 
of  God;  neither  going  to  Church,  nor  to  any 
Assembly  that  meet  together,  according  to  the  late 
Act  for  exempting  His  Majesty’s  Protestant  Subjects 
Dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
penalties  of  certain  Laws?’  As  clergy  visitation 
returns  increasingly  superseded  articles  addressed  to 
churchwardens,  so  a  similar  formula  worked  its  way 
into  the  former:  ‘Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish 
who  profess  to  disregard  religion,  or  who  commonly 
absent  themselves  from  all  public  worship  of  God?’ 
According  to  extant  clergy  returns,  this  question 
was  first  put  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  in  1738  and 
subsequently  adopted  in  the  sees  of  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Chester,  Salisbury,  and  Durham.  It  was 
asked  on  multiple  occasions  in  the  18th  century  in 
all  these  dioceses  apart  from  Salisbury,  where  its 
sole  occurrence  was  in  1783  as  the  final  section  of 
Barrington’s  lengthy  query  8  (bundled  together  with 
the  sub-queries  about  Protestant  Dissent). 

It  is  not  known  for  sure  how  much  forethought 
went  into  Barrington’s  inclusion  of  this  sub-query 
in  1783  and  whether  it  reflected  his  sense  that  non¬ 
churchgoing  was  a  particular  problem  in  his  own 
diocese.  He  had  certainly  not  used  the  wording  in  his 
three  visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  for  which 
the  articles  are  extant.  Like  many  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  episcopal  bench  and  other  contemporary  senior 
clergy,  he  was  concerned  about  the  nation’s  spiritual 
state.  His  visitation  charge  in  1783  complained  that 
‘Shameless  profligacy,  avowed  libertinism,  infidelity, 
and  superstition  in  every  shape  are  making  a  most 
alarming  progress’.62  Similarly,  in  his  letter  to  his 
clergy  in  1789  he  strongly  advocated  compliance 
with  George  Ill’s  1787  proclamation  on  morality 
which,  inter  alia ,  commanded  coming  to  public 
worship  on  Sundays  on  pain  of  prosecution  and 
took  steps  to  counter  the  profanation  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.  Barrington  likewise  warmly  commended 
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Table  1:  Percentage  of  parishes  reporting  common  absentees  from  church  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  1783 


None 

None 

known 

Ambiguous 

answer 

Some 

Many 

No  answer 

COUNTY 

Berkshire 

28.6 

10.9 

7.6 

21.8 

12.6 

18.5 

Wiltshire 

18.7 

10.0 

12.6 

25.2 

13.5 

20.0 

COMMUNITY  SIZE,  1801 

Under  100 

36.0 

8.0 

24.0 

24.0 

0.0 

8.0 

101-250 

27.8 

11.4 

8.9 

22.8 

10.1 

19.0 

251-500 

24.3 

9.0 

10.8 

29.7 

9.0 

17.1 

501-1,000 

20.7 

11.0 

13.4 

19.5 

17.1 

18.3 

Over  L000 

2.0 

11.8 

3.9 

21.6 

27.5 

33.3 

DIOCESAN  COMPARISONS 

Canterbury,  1758  and  1786/88 

23.8 

15.2 

23.8 

27.3 

6.0 

3.9 

Oxford,  1738,  1759,  1771,  1774  and  1793 

26.5 

15.2 

9.8 

27.5 

9.2 

11.9 

Norwich,  1777  and  1801 

28.0 

15.3 

16.2 

24.4 

7.9 

8.1 

Salisbury,  1783 

22.1 

10.3 

10.9 

24.1 

13.2 

19.5 

Source:  Diocese  of  Salisbury  -  Wiltshire  Returns  and  WSA,  D/1/56/1-3;  comparisons  -  FIELD,  C.  2008.  Churchgoing  in 
the  cradle  of  English  Christianity:  Kentish  evidence  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries .  Archaeologia  Cantiana 
128,  342 


the  work  of  Sunday  schools,  which  he  saw  as  a 
corrective  to  the  religious  indifference  of  children 
and  youth.63  Such  indifference  was  rooted  in  the 
relative  ineffectiveness  of  parochial  catechizing, 
which  surfaced  in  the  replies  given  to  query  9  in 
1783.  From  these  perspectives,  Barrington  may  not 
have  been  entirely  pleased  with  the  incomplete  and 
evasive  answers  about  absence  from  church,  which 
he  received  from  his  clergy  in  1783. 

These  responses  can  be  broadly  divided  into  six 
categories,  as  summarized  in  Table  1,  which  also 
includes  comparisons  with  three  other  dioceses. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  one-fifth  of  Salisbury 
incumbents,  far  more  than  in  the  comparator 
dioceses,  chose  to  leave  blank  the  question  about 
disregarders  of  religion  and  common  absentees.  Does 
this  imply  that  they  did  not  regard  the  query  as  being 
applicable  to  their  parish,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  no  persons  fitting  that  description;  or  did  they 
not  know  nor  could  they  ascertain  the  answer;  or 
was  it  more  a  case  of  keeping  their  heads  down,  by 
deliberately  ignoring  a  topic  about  which  they  would 
have  felt  awkward  in  revealing  the  truth?  Bishops 
were  the  patrons  of  livings  and  had  influence  over 
other  patrons,  and  thus  clerical  preferment  prospects 
could  have  been  adversely  affected  by  too  much 
frankness  or  a  tacit  admission  of  pastoral  failings. 
The  second  and  third  explanations  may  have  been 
especially  relevant  in  the  largest  category  of  parishes, 
where  non-response  reached  one-third. 

A  further  22%  answered  the  question  about 
disregarders  of  religion  and  common  absentees  in 
the  negative.  The  proportion,  which  was  somewhat 
lower  than  in  the  three  other  dioceses,  was  higher 


in  Berkshire  (29%)  than  Wiltshire  (19%).  It  peaked, 
at  36%,  in  the  smallest  parishes  with  fewer  than 
100  residents,  the  figure  dropping  as  community 
sizes  grew,  to  stand  at  2%  in  the  largest  parishes. 
As  it  seems  likely  that  persons  in  the  former  rather 
than  the  latter  category  would  have  been  foremost 
in  ministerial  minds  when  responding,  given  that 
infidelity  would  have  been  perceived  as  a  greater 
threat  to  the  Church  than  laxity  in  religious  practice, 
it  is  probable  that  this  proportion  is  inflated  so  far  as 
non-churchgoing  is  concerned.  A  question  focusing 
only  on  common  absentees  would  doubtless  have 
elicited  fewer  claims  of  there  being  none. 

Another  10%  of  incumbents,  one-third  less  than 
in  the  other  dioceses,  made  a  qualified  denial,  along 
the  lines  that  no  absenters  were  known  to  them. 
This  was  an  important  reservation,  in  an  age  when, 
as  noted  for  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  there  was  a 
significant  amount  of  pluralism  and  non-residence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  direct  familiarity 
of  clergy  with  parochial  affairs  may  have  been 
quite  limited,  with  a  great  dependence  on  curates 
or  churchwardens  for  intelligence  about  specific 
matters,  in  particular  about  the  extent  to  which 
individuals  went  to  church,  meeting  or  no  place 
of  worship.  A  related  complication  was  the  shape 
or  extent  of  some  parishes,  which  meant  that  the 
church  in  a  neighbouring  parish  might  be  much 
closer  to  home  than  that  in  the  parish  to  which 
residents  theoretically  belonged.  It  was  sometimes 
claimed  in  the  returns,  partly  in  truth  but  probably 
more  in  unfounded  hope,  that,  for  convenience, 
people  would  go  to  the  nearest  church,  and  forsake 
the  ministrations  of  their  parochial  clergyman. 
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Examples  of  this  claim  occurred  at  Inkpen,  South 
Newton,  Tollard  Royal,  Wargrave,  and  Whaddon. 
Such  qualified  denials  almost  certainly  concealed 
some  level  of  absenteeism. 

Another  11%  of  clergy  gave  a  highly  ambiguous  or 
evasive  response  to  the  question  on  churchgoing,  the 
clear  inference  in  each  case  being  that  absenteeism 
was  a  problem  to  some  degree  or  another,  even  if  it 
was  not  overtly  admitted.  The  proportion  was  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  but  smaller 
than  in  Norwich  and,  particularly,  Canterbury.  It 
was  also  higher  in  Wiltshire  than  in  Berkshire  and 
most  prevalent  in  the  least  populous  parishes.  A 
very  frequent  tactic  was  to  affirm  that  there  were 
no  disregarders  of  religion  but  to  be  silent  about 
the  existence  of  common  absentees.  This  in  itself 
raises  suspicions  since,  in  many  other  places, 
denial  of  any  disregarders  of  religion  was  paralleled 
by  acknowledgement  of  non-churchgoing.  Other 
incumbents  stated  that  they  had  none  who  ‘make  a 
practice  of  absence’,  implying  that  irregularity  was 
more  of  an  issue.  Still  others  reported  vaguely  along 
the  lines  that  the  ‘parishioners  are  decently  regular’, 
or  ‘the  congregation  in  general  is  commendably 
numerous’,  or  ‘few  country  churches  are  better 
attended’,  or  that  they  had  no  complaint  to  make 
under  this  head. 

In  24%  of  parishes  there  were  said  to  be  some 
absentees.  This  was  a  similar  statistic  to  the  other 
three  dioceses  but  a  little  higher  in  Wiltshire  (25%) 
than  Berkshire  (22%).  However,  variations  by 
community  size  were  not  marked.  The  meaning  of 
‘some’  was  rarely  defined,  so  it  could  have  concealed 
a  wide  spectrum  from  a  handful  to  a  very  substantial 
amount.  It  was  often  qualified  by  ‘few’,  doubtless  in 
an  attempt  to  downplay  the  problem,  occasionally,  as 
at  Aston  Tirrold,  Brightwell,  Cheverell  Magna,  and 
Little  Cheverell,  further  elaborated  with  a  remark 
that  matters  were  improving  over  former  years.  In 
the  minority  of  cases  where  exact  numbers  (and, 
even  more  rarely,  names)  were  given,  they  seem  to 
have  related  to  the  most  persistent  non-attenders, 
rather  than  to  lax  worshippers.  Although  they  were 
mostly  in  single  figures,  they  could  still  constitute 
a  not  insignificant  fraction  of  the  population  in 
the  tiniest  villages.  There  were  several  instances  of 
individuals  who  had  not  been  to  church  ‘for  years 
past’,  as  at  Cricklade  St  Sampson,  Headington,  and 
Stanton  St  Bernard. 

Many  absentees  were  reported  in  13%  of 
parishes,  more  than  in  the  other  three  dioceses.  The 
proportion  exceeded  one-fifth  for  communities  with 
over  500  inhabitants  and  one-quarter  for  those  with 


over  1,000.  Indeed,  three-fifths  of  the  latter  either 
admitted  many  absentees  or  ignored  the  question 
completely.  The  response  of  the  rector  of  Bromham 
was  typical:  ‘there  are  no  persons  who  profess  to 
disregard  religion,  but  too  many  who  in  works  deny 
it  and  absent  themselves  from  all  public  worship, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom’.  Casual 
attendance  rather  than  complete  avoidance  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  issue.  Thus,  the  curate  of 
Chilton  Foliat  had  ‘many  who  absent  themselves 
though  not  entirely  yet  in  general’,  while  at  Endford 
‘many  persons  are  more  frequently  absent  from 
than  present  at  divine  service,  though  perhaps  few 
only  are  so  hardened  as  never  to  be  seen  there’. 
Just  one  incumbent  returned  the  actual  size  of 
his  congregation,  at  Brinkworth  where  the  150- 
200  worshippers  were  but  a  minority  of  the  1801 
population  of  923.  At  North  Bradley  the  number  of 
absentees  was  simply  stated  as  being  ‘beyond  any 
calculation’. 

Indifferent  churchgoers  were  mostly  identified  as 
‘of  the  lower  class’  or  ‘the  very  poorest  sort’,  with  lack 
of  suitable  clothing  being  given  as  an  explanation  at 
Aldbourne,  Sherrington,  Winterbourne  Monkton, 
and  Wootton  Rivers.  The  claimed  inconsequential 
social  status  of  absentees  may  have  mirrored  reality, 
but  it  may  also  have  represented  an  attempt  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  the  problem,  clerical 
expectations  being  that  the  bishop  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  be  exercised  about  absenteeism 
on  the  part  of  ‘the  better  sort’.  Even  so,  there  were 
some  exceptions  to  the  general  pattern,  such  as 
at  Warfield,  where  absentees  were  ‘mostly  such 
whose  education  &  fortune  ought  to  entitle  ‘em  to 
better  manners’;  and  Wootton  Bassett,  where  ‘the 
body  corporate  seldom  come  to  church  unless  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  respective  offices  in 
the  corporation’.  The  clergyman  at  Easthampstead 
bemoaned  ‘the  poor  readily  following  the  example  of 
the  rich’  in  neglecting  worship,  but  at  Ufton  Nervet 
there  appeared  to  be  no  persons  ‘of  some  rank  & 
property’  to  give  such  a  lead.  Although  farmers 
were  said  to  ‘attend  constantly’  at  Aldbourne,  a 
large-scale  farmer  was  noted  as  the  most  habitual 
non-churchgoer  at  Potterne.  Besides  poverty, 
other  excuses  cited  included  ‘age  or  infirmities’  at 
Rodbourne  Cheney  and  children  at  Sherrington. 

Responding  clergy  hardly  gave  the  impression 
of  being  fired  up  for  action  to  confront  the  challenge 
of  non-churchgoing,  albeit  a  few  went  through  the 
motions.  At  Christian  Malford  compulsion  was  felt  to 
be  the  only  solution,  the  minister  declaring  himself 
ready  to  report  the  names  ‘whenever  required’,  while 
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at  Purley  his  counterpart  admitted  he  was  powerless 
to  intervene  ‘unless  as  a  magistrate’.  However,  the 
returns  contain  no  real  signs  that  the  law,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  was  being  applied  against 
absentees.  Just  one  incumbent,  that  of  Binfield, 
mentioned  that  he  had  ‘threatened  prosecution 
under  the  statute’,  even  instructing  his  attorney  to 
commence,  but  apparently  not  to  see  through,  legal 
action  against  one  man,  yet  he  had  to  concede  that, 
after  a  year’s  regular  attendance,  the  individual  ‘is 
now  lost  again’.  He  had  more  luck  in  closing  down 
three  of  the  community’s  six  alehouses,  which  drew 
people  away  from  worship,  and  which,  certainly  at 
Avebury,  were  seen  as  ‘the  bane  of  the  nation,  both 
with  regard  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  estate 
of  the  inhabitants’.  The  vicar  of  Great  Sherston  put 
the  onus  on  his  bishop  to  call  for  action  against  non¬ 
churchgoers,  declaring  that  ‘I  should  with  pleasure 
adopt  any  means  which  might  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  unhappy  condition’. 
Some  clergy,  those  of  Cheverell  Magna,  Compton 
Beauchamp,  Little  Cheverell,  Odstock,  Poulshot, 
Poulton,  and  Sopworth,  reported  that  they  had  tried 
admonition,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Taking  these  returns  at  face  value,  and  excluding 
non-respondents,  would  suggest  that  absenteeism 
from  public  worship  existed  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  in  three-fifths  of  parishes  in  the  Diocese 
of  Salisbury  (much  the  same  as  the  Diocese  of 
Canterbury,  on  59%,  but  greater  than  in  Norwich 
and  Oxford,  both  on  53%).64  In  reality,  however, 
this  is  likely  to  be  an  underestimate,  since  the 
ministers  who  conceded  non-churchgoing  often 
believed  the  problem  was  reasonably  widespread. 
In  addition  to  Bromham,  noted  above,  the 
clergymen  of  Aldermaston,  Boxford,  Brightwell, 
Hampstead  Marshall,  Kintbury,  Newbury,  Poole 
Keynes,  Somerford  Keynes,  Waltham  St  Lawrence, 
Wargrave,  and  Woolhampton  were  emphatic  that 
non-churchgoing  was  prevalent  in  ‘most  places’, 
particularly  the  larger  ones.  The  best  rates  of 
Anglican  attendance  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
in  small  communities,  notably  squirearchy  parishes, 
63%  of  which  in  the  Wiltshire  chalk  country  and 
55%  in  the  cheese  country  reported  no  absentees  in 
1783,  according  to  a  rather  generous  interpretation  of 
the  returns.65  Many  of  the  responses  from  towns  are 
fairly  implausible,  if  only  because  the  parish  church 
and  its  chapels  were  incapable  of  seating  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  service.  This 
was  revealed  by  nationwide  surveys  in  1815-18.  In 
the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  there  were  23  parishes  at 
that  time,  1 1  in  Berkshire  and  12  in  Wiltshire,  with 


a  population  of  more  than  2,000  and  where  there  was 
Church  of  England  accommodation  for  less  than 
half,  the  average  proportion  who  could  be  seated  in 
these  places  being  a  mere  28%.  In  six  of  these  towns 
-  Melksham,  Newbury,  New  Windsor,  Trowbridge, 
Warminster,  and  Westbury-  the  population  exceeded 
4,000  and  there  was  capacity  in  Anglican  churches 
for  just  25%  of  them.  Overall,  the  diocese  could  seat 
64%  of  its  population.66  Even  assuming  that  all  Old 
and  New  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  in  1783 
worshipped  each  week,  it  seems  unlikely  that  more 
than  half  the  residents  of  the  entire  diocese  would 
have  attended  one  service  each  Sunday  in  the  1780s, 
while  three-fifths  of  Anglican  churches  in  Wiltshire 
failed  to  hold  two  services  in  any  case.67 

If  this  calculation  is  anything  like  approximately 
correct,  then  levels  of  churchgoing  in  Berkshire  and 
Wiltshire  in  1783  were  actually  not  that  dissimilar 
to  30  March  1851,  when  the  Government  census  of 
religious  worship  was  undertaken,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  growth  of  Nonconformity  in  the 
interim.  Making  no  allowance  for  those  who  were 
present  at  more  than  one  service  that  day,  and 
including  no  estimates  for  defective  returns,  Anglican 
attendances  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  amounted 
to  40%  and  45%  of  the  population  respectively,  or 
43%  combined  (14%  more  than  in  England  and 
Wales  as  a  whole).  Attendances  at  all  other  places 
of  worship,  overwhelmingly  Nonconformist,  were 
26%  in  Berkshire  and  41%  in  Wiltshire,  or  35% 
together  (compared  with  31%  nationally).  Aggregate 
congregations  thus  represented  78%  of  residents  of 
the  old  Diocese  of  Salisbury  (against  6 1  %  for  England 
and  Wales),  perhaps  reducing  to  55%  if  adjustment 
is  made  for  twicing  (comprising  33%  Anglicans 
and  22%  other  denominations).68  In  Wiltshire  the 
strength  of  the  Church  of  England,  measured  by  the 
index  of  attendance,  the  ratio  of  all  worshippers  to 
inhabitants,  was  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  county;  it  was  comparatively  weak  in  the  more 
industrial  west,  where  Old  Dissent’s  historic  power- 
base  lay.  Methodism  fared  rather  better  in  the  east.  In 
Berkshire  the  west  was  more  observant  than  the  east, 
the  districts  with  the  highest  attendance  tending 
to  be  characterized  by  both  a  strong  Anglican  and 
Nonconformist  presence,  while  the  religiously  weak 
ones  exhibited  a  much  larger  Anglican  share  of  an 
overall  lower  attendance.  Proportionately,  there  was 
much  less  Dissent,  of  both  Old  and  New  varieties, 
in  Berkshire  than  in  Wiltshire.69 

Moving  beyond  churchgoing  to  religious 
profession,  the  visitation  returns  of  1783  provide  no 
direct  evidence  of  unbelief.  This  may  have  been  a 
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function  of  the  way  in  which  clergy  chose  to  interpret 
the  sub-query  about  those  ‘who  profess  to  disregard 
religion’,  whose  existence  was  universally  denied. 
This  is  unsurprising;  freethought  was  largely  an 
intellectual  exercise  in  Hanoverian  England,  the 
preserve  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  The  use 
of  the  sobriquet  ‘practical  atheists’  to  describe  non¬ 
churchgoers,  as  at  Aldbourne  and  Enford  in  1783, 
does  not  mean  that  they  literally  were  unbelievers. 
In  fact,  the  emergence  of  an  infidel  tradition  in 
Britain  is  usually  traced  to  the  1790s,  following  the 
French  Revolution.  On  this  basis,  pulling  together 
the  various  estimates  proposed  in  this  paper,  the 
conjectural  religious  profile  of  the  Diocese  of 
Salisbury  in  1783  would  have  been  along  the  lines 
of  Table  2.  This  shows  the  population  of  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire  combined  to  have  been  seven  points 
nominally  more  Anglican  than  the  national  average 
in  1800,  with  correspondingly  fewer  Old  Dissenters, 
New  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.  As  has  been 
demonstrated,  many  of  these  Anglicans  may  have 
been  somewhat  indifferent  churchgoers,  but  that 
in  itself  hardly  constituted  the  birth-pangs  of  the 
modern  secular  society. 


Table  2:  Conjectural  religious  profession,  in  percentages, 
of  the  population  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  1783  and 
England  and  Wales,  1800 


Diocese  of 
Salisbury ,  1783 

England  and 
Wales,  c.  1800 

Nominal  Anglicans 

95.0 

88.2 

Old  Dissenters 

3.4 

5.3 

Arminian  Methodists 

1.0 

3.2 

Other  Nonconformists 

0.2 

1.5 

Roman  Catholics 

0.4 

1.4 

Jews 

0.0 

0.3 

No  religion 

0.0 

0.1 

Source:  Diocese  of  Salisbury  -  text;  England  and  Wales 
-  Field,  ‘Counting  religion’,  711 
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Nomansland  1780-1860:  a  squatter  colony  on  the 
edge  of  the  New  Forest 

by  David  Moody 


Nomansland  was  a  parcel  of  unowned  and  uninhabited  land  settled  by  squatters  in  the  late  18th  century,  which  grew 
to  a  colony  of  1 70  people  by  1851.  This  paper  investigates  the  backgrounds,  religious  beliefs,  kinship  links,  occupations 
and  demography  of  the  settler  families,  and  their  place  within  the  economies  of  neighbouring  estates  and  the  New  Forest 
in  the  context  of  the  provision  of  allotments  and  smallholdings  for  rural  workers. 


Nomansland  was  a  roughly  square  parcel  of  land 
of  around  15  acres  (14.166  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  1:10560  of  1881;  Figure  l).1  It  was  a 
place  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  New  Forest,  that 
between  the  parishes  of  Downton  and  Bramshaw, 
and  that  between  Wiltshire  and  Flampshire.  The 
1811  Ordnance  Survey  map  (sheet  15,  1811)  gives 
a  graphic  portrayal  of  its  isolation,  at  the  end  of 
a  sinuous  track  from  Bramble  Hill,  finishing  in 
South  Lane,  described  as  ‘ancient’  in  1822  and  still 
in  existence.2  On  the  west  and  north  stretched  the 
rough  pasture  of  Hamptworth  common,  shared  by 
Hamptworth  manors  in  the  south  east  of  the  large 
parish  of  Downton.  To  the  south  and  southwest 
was  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  Franchise,  a  liberty 
not  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  Forest  but  with 
its  own  walk  and  keeper,  partly  wooded  and  partly 
rough  pasture  common.3  To  the  north,  contiguous  at 
its  southerly  tip,  was  the  parish  of  Landford;  to  the 
north  east,  not  contiguous,  the  parish  of  Plaitford; 
and  to  east  the  parish  of  Bramshaw,  partly  in 
Hampshire  and  partly  in  Wiltshire.  This  was  forest- 
edge  territory.  Its  story  from  1780  to  1851  was  that 
of  a  wasteland,  probably  uninhabited,  transformed 
into  a  colony  with  a  population  of  170.  The  1850s 
marked  a  peak,  thereafter  the  population  fell  to  149 


in  1861  and  131  in  1871.  Its  population  history  is 
shown  in  Table  1. 

The  place  name  Nomansland  occurs  elsewhere, 
for  example  in  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Devon  and 
Hertfordshire  (with  a  second  example  in  Wiltshire), 
and  means  ‘a  piece  of  waste,  or  unowned,  land’d  The 
phrase  was  already  current  in  the  early  middle  ages 
in  London,  where  a  plot  known  as  No  Man’s  Land 
outside  the  north  wall  was  used  for  execution  (of 
which  there  is  a  sombre  echo  in  Wiltshire  in  1796 
with  the  suicide  by  hanging  of  Mary  Fay).5  In  the 
case  considered  here,  there  were  still  doubts,  beyond 
1800,  that  land  belonged  to  the  Crown,  (i.e.  the  New 
Forest),  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  franchise6  or 
to  Hamptworth  Common.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  name  was  first  used  for  the  Wiltshire  site,  but  it 
was  current  from  the  mid- 18th  century7  and  can  be 
found  on  the  first  detailed  map  of  the  New  Forest, 
the  so-called  Drivers’  Map,  commissioned  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  surveyed  in  1786-7  and  published 
in  17892  Nomansland  was  depicted  inside  the  New 
Forest  as  a  leg-of-mutton-shaped  protuberance  on 
its  boundary.  Abraham  and  William  Driver  believed 
that  part  of  the  site  at  least  belonged  to  the  Forest, 
for  in  their  1787  survey  for  the  map,  they  state:  ‘This 
is  a  small  piece  of  ground  which  from  the  name 


19  rue  des  Vignes,  Lavagnac,  1 1 140  Puilaurens,  France 
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Fig.  1  Sketch  plan  of  Nomansland  based  on  Ordnance  Survey  1:2500  map,  1876-8 
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Table  1:  Nomansland:  population  profile  1801-51 


Year 

Population 

Males 

Females 

Households 

Aged 

0-9 

Aged 

10-19 

Aged 

20-29 

Aged 

30-39 

Aged 

40-49 

Aged 

50-59 

Aged 

60-69 

Aged 

70+ 

1801 

43 

23 

20 

8 

15 

13 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1811 

60 

30 

30 

12 

10 

11 

10 

9 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1821 

98 

49 

49 

25 

39 

11 

17 

16 

2 

11 

2 

0 

1831 

133 

65 

68 

30 

44 

36 

13 

15 

12 

2 

9 

2 

1841 

149 

72 

77 

32 

50 

31 

24 

13 

13 

10 

5 

3 

1851 

170* 

88 

82 

35 

46 

46 

17 

26 

12 

12 

8 

3 

*172  recorded  including  2  visitors. 

Figures  in  italics  represent  estimates  based  on  parish  register  analysis. 

Sources:  Crittal,  Elizabeth  (ed),  Table  of  population  1801-1951,  in  A  history  of  the  County  of  Wiltshire  (Victoria  County  His¬ 
tory)  Volume  4,  1959,  pp. 315-6. 

Great  Britain.  Parliament.  House  of  Commons  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  returns  made  pursuant  to. ...an  Act  for  taking  account 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  Enumeration  Abstract  Vol  II.  London:  House  of  Commons,  1833,  pp.  696-7 . 

HRO:  55M83/P01:  Enumerator’s  schedule  for  the  1841  census  for  Bramshaw  [inc  Nomansland]. 

Census  enumeration  schedule  Nomansland  1851. 

Parish  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials:  Bramshaw,  Downton,  Landford  and  Whiteparish. 


appears  to  have  no  owner.. .but  to  us  there  remains 
but  little  doubt,  that  it  belongs  to  the  forest  and 
that  the  idea  has  arose  from  the  name  only  which 
many  other  places  have  obtain’d  from  some  trifling 
circumstance.’9  It  is  unclear,  however,  whether 
they  were  referring  to  the  whole,  or  just  part  of  the 
site,  for  in  the  accompanying  schedule  the  size  of 
Nomansland  is  stated  to  be  one  acre  and  27  perches. 
Thomas  Milne’s  map  of  Hampshire  (1791)  followed 
the  Drivers’  except  that  he  appears  to  have  placed 
Nomansland  outside  the  forest  and  in  Wiltshire. 
Wiltshire  mapmakers  were  slower  to  incorporate  the 
Driver  data,  with  no  mention  of  Nomansland  traced 
before  Greenwood’s  1820  map,  which  depicted  only 
the  portion  north  of  South  Lane.10 

Despite  its  status,  there  were  few  attempts  to 
colonise  this  poor  land  before  the  late  18th  century. 
Bracklesham  Beds,  which  outcrop  at  this  point,  are 
‘acidic  and  nutritionally  poor... hosting  little  but 
heather,  gorse  and  self-sown  Scots  pine’  and  1802 
witnesses  confirm  that  there  were  ‘no  trees  growing 
on  it’.11  There  were  few  employment  opportunities 
in  the  vicinity,  the  cultivated  part  of  Hamptworth 
being  well  to  the  north  and  west,  necessitating  a 
long  journey  to  work.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
intense  population  pressure  (Wiltshire’s  grew  from 
185,000  to  259,000  between  1801  and  1841)  and 
perhaps  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  common  squatting 
rights  as  a  result  of  enclosure,  made  colonization 
more  attractive.  Similar  settlements  occurred 
elsewhere  in  the  18th  century,  for  example  at  East 
Boldre  at  the  southern  end  of  the  New  Forest  and 
Woodgreen,  near  Hale,  close  to  Nomansland.  During 
the  period  1660-1800  there  was  a  proliferation  of 


individual  and  collective  encroachments  on  the  New 
Forest.  Squatters  also  settled  the  forest  edge  parishes. 
At  Downton,  a  surveyor  complained  in  1780  of ‘daily’ 
encroachments  for  the  building  of  cottages  and 
houses.12  The  New  Forest  keeper  of  Bramble  Hill 
Walk,  Flower  Archurch,  admitted  to  having  enclosed 
103  lugs  of  land  at  the  corner  of  the  Franchise  gate 
in  the  late  1780s  in  order,  he  claimed,  ‘to  prevent  its 
being  occupied  by  other  persons’.13 

The  first  Nomansland  colonists  arrived  in  the 
mid- 1780s,  and  were  noted  by  the  Drivers  in  their 
1787  survey:  ‘...several  people  are  taking  possession 
of  it  &  inclosing  it  very  fast...’  they  recorded.14  James 
Dovey  had  a  cabin  or  house  around  1786,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Archurch.  John  Shergold,  a 
charcoal  burner,  had  perhaps  already  built  a  cabin 
in  1784,  though  encroachment  commissioners  in 
1802  indicated  a  date  around  1794.15  Shergold  had 
been  settled  in  nearby  Redlvnch  in  Downton  parish, 
but  was  turned  off  and  advised  ‘to  come  and  settle  at 
Nomansland,  where  no-one  would  disturb  him.’  The 
family  tradition  was  that  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
the  first  child  born  in  Nomansland,  in  1785  following 
her  father’s  marriage  to  Mary  Lonon  the  year  before. 
The  oral  tradition  in  question  was  recorded  over  100 
years  later  in  a  lively  and  sympathetic  history  of  the 
people  of  Nomansland  by  a  New  Forest  Unitarian 
minister,  H.  M.  Livens.46  The  founders  of  the  colony 
were  the  Shergolds,  together  with  most  of  the  other 
families  which  Livens  listed  in  his  most  accurate 
foundation  story17  and  who  arrived  in  the  late  1780s 
and  1790s  -  Batten,  Dibden,  Giles,  King,  Moody, 
Willett,  Winter,  and  Woods.  With  the  exception  of 
Giles  and  Willett  (though  a  Christian  Willett  did 
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marry  a  Batten  founder),  the  presence  of  all  these 
families  is  confirmed  by  parish  register  and  census 
data,  and  five  of  them,  the  Battens,  Dibdens,  Kings, 
Moodys  and  Winters,  were  dominant  in  the  early 
expansion  of  the  settlement,  with  the  Maceys,  who 
arrived  around  1814,  possibly  when  Shergold  sold 
up.18  All  the  early  settlers  came  from  adjoining  or 
nearby  parishes,  though  one  of  the  Battens  and 
one  of  the  Kings  had  spent  short  periods  in  their 
wives’  parishes,  Damerham  and  North  Stoneham 
respectively.  Details  of  the  first  settlers  are  shown 
in  Table  2.  The  pioneers  certainly  thrived:  twelve 
of  these  men  and  women  were  still  alive  in  1841 
and  eight  in  1851. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Nomansland  found 
in  a  parish  register  is  in  the  Whiteparish  burials, 
naming  Elizabeth  Young,  a  widow,  who  died  in  1797. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  two  registers  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  settlers  were  recorded,  those  of 
Bramshaw  and  Landford,  specified  localities  before 
1813  when  new  format  registers  were  introduced, 
except  for  one  stray  mention  in  Bramshaw  register 
for  the  birth  of  William  King  in  1 809.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  establish  exact  dates  of  colonization. 
Twenty-three  individuals  still  alive  in  1851  claimed 
to  have  been  born  in  Nomansland  between  1784 
and  1812  (see  Table  2),  of  whom  14  were  born  before 
1800,  but  such  claims  made  in  the  census  returns 
are  sometimes  unreliable.  The  more  cogent  cases 
are  those  in  which  successive  siblings  consistently 
claimed  Nomansland  birth,  viz  the  Shergolds,  from 
1784,  the  Dibden  brothers,  from  1793  and  1797,  and 
one  of  the  Winters,  from  1795.  It  is  striking  that  in 
four  cases,  Batten,  Dibden,  King  and  Winter,  these 
settlers  were  pairs  of  brothers,  as  were  the  soon-to- 
arrive  Maceys.19  Some  were  married  with  young 
children;  others  were  either  newly  married  or  the 
single  males  were  already  established  in  the  colony 
when  they  married,  there  being  no  way  of  telling 
which  from  parish  registers. 

Squatters  of  the  18th  century  have  been 
described  as  a  ‘sub-class.. .who  occupied  shacks  on 
common  land  and  who  scratched  a  living  by  catching 
rabbits  and  burning  charcoal’,  much  as  Shergold 
may  have  done,20  but  not  all  the  Nomansland 
colonists  belonged  to  this  lowest  stratum  of  rural 
society.  Some  of  the  later  incomers  came  from  a 
pauper  background,  for  example  Rachael  Macey 
nee  Moody,  who  spent  some  of  her  youth  with  her 
family  in  Downton  Parochial  workhouse.21  The 
first  settlers  were,  however,  typically  members  of 
more  fluid  family  groupings.  Some,  by  inheritance, 
marriage,  luck  or  enterprise,  prospered  to  become 


farmers  or  tradesmen,  but  still  lived  close  to  their 
siblings,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  much  less 
well  off.  John  Batten,  father  of  the  Batten  brothers, 
was  described  as  a  farmer  of  Clarendon  Park  on  the 
licence  bond  for  his  marriage  in  1753.  The  will  of 
Catherine  Dibden,  mother  of  the  settlers  David  the 
elder  and  James,  showed  that  the  Dibdens  were  not 
landless  either.  In  Bramshaw  she  had  two  leasehold 
cottages,  gardens  and  land,  plus  a  messuage,  purrock 
of  land  and  orchard  in  addition  to  the  ‘messuages, 
lands  and  tenements’  left  to  her  executor  and  residual 
legatee,  her  son  William.  She  also  left  £7  to  each 
of  her  other  eight  children.22  Two  brothers  of  the 
Nomansland  Kings,  Mark  ( 1 763?- 1 83 1 )  and  William 
( 1767?- 181 3),  settled  in  Hamptworth  and  Landford 
respectively.  At  enclosure  in  1822,  Mark  King 
received  compensation  for  his  right  of  common  of 
turbary  and  pasture  for  his  freehold  estate.23  In  1851 
William  King’s  widow  Mary  was  farming  48  acres 
and  one  of  her  sons,  Charles,  possibly  kept  a  shop 
and  farmed  a  further  50  acres  in  Landford.  Peter 
Moody  (1730  or  1731-1798),  father  of  John  Moody 
the  elder,  was  paying  3s  of  land  tax  in  East  Downton 
in  1780  and  up  to  his  death  in  1798  occupied  a  parcel 
of  land  owned  by  John  Gibb  in  Hamptworth.24.  The 
Winter  settlers  were  second  cousins  to  a  Hamptworth 
proprietor,  and  James  Winter  (1765-1826)  married 
Dinah  Edmonds,  the  sister  of  a  gentleman.  Of  course, 
given  the  large  families  of  the  time,  the  start  in  life 
for  any  male  child  often  depended  on  his  seniority.  In 
the  case  of  the  Nomansland  settlers,  the  two  Battens 
were  the  only  sons  (it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
family  of  the  elder  of  the  two  prospered  far  more), 
the  Dibdens  were  the  fourth  and  seventh,  the  Kings 
were  the  third  and  sixth,  Moody  was  the  fourth  and 
the  Winters  second  and  third.  But  in  all  cases,  some 
of  the  elder  children  had  died  young.  The  relative 
prosperity  indicated  by  these  examples  is  consistent 
with  Arthur  Young’s  observations  in  1801  on  the 
costs  of  a  man  setting  himself  up  on  waste  commons 
-  £7-8  to  build  a  tiny  clay  house  with  black  oaks  for 
timber,  £3  for  fencing,  £2  2s  for  seed  and  a  further 
£10  for  sundries,  including  maybe  a  cow,  vital  for 
its  dung.25 

In  1 802  parliamentary  commissioners  appointed 
to  adjudicate  on  New  Forest  encroachments 
investigated  John  Shergold’s  cabin,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Nomansland.26  The  commission, 
following  on  from  the  work  of  the  commissioners 
responsible  for  the  Drivers’  map  a  decade  earlier,  was 
a  further  response  to  more  than  a  century  of  neglect 
of  the  forest  after  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  royal 
hunting  ground,  during  which  time  encroachments 
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Table  2:  The  early  settlers  and  their  families  (data  up  to  1851  only) 


*Batten,  William  1757S-1836B 

John  1785Dam 

William  1788L(H) 

George  1792L 

Joseph  1796  B 

Jane  1801B-1840B 

PMaria  cl804-1804W 
*Batten,  James  1764S-1845B 

x  1784Dam  Gannoway,  Elizabeth  1757-1833  B 
x  1806D  Newman,  Elizabeth;  181  IB  King,  Elizabeth  4  ch  (3N) 
x  181  ID  Moody,  Ann  2  ch  N 
(no  further  trace) 

x  1826B  Creed,  Charlotte  1795/6  1  ch  N 
x  1 823B  Fulford,  Emanuel  4  ch  ( 1  or  2  N) 

(could  be  daughter  of  James  Batten,  below) 

x  1788D  Smoaken,  Elizabeth  +  1837B;  x  1837D  Humby,  Jane  nee  Knight 
+  1843;  x  1843D  Kervill,  Mary  nee  Shelley  +  1845 

Mary  1789L 

James  1793We 

Sarah  1795B 

Jane  1797B 

*Dibden,  David  1759B  -1839B 

Henry  1783SE-1819B 
Andrew  1786SE- 
David  1789B-1840  B 

Moses  1 79 IB-  post  1841 
?  Hannah  1793 

Sarah  1796  B 

Amelia  1799  B 
?  Dinah  1801/2 

*Dibden,  James  1772B-post  1851 

Mary  Ann  1797 B 

James  1798  B 

x  1813D/<mg,  William  7  ch  N 
x  1817D  Willet,  Christian  + 1830  B  6  ch  N 
(no  further  trace) 

(no  further  trace) 

x  Fry,  Sarah  1761/2-1825  B 

x  1809  Lyndhurst,  Woods,  Ann  4  ch  N 

x  1809B  Hatch,  Hannah  2  ch  B 

x  1809D  Clark,  Elizabeth  1782/3-1838  B  7  ch  N 

(with  sister  Sarah  census  1841) 

x  1 8 1 5D  Moody,  John  9  ch  (8  N) 

x  1817W  Prince,  John  ch  W 

x  1820B  Biddlecombe,  John  7  ch  (3  N) 

x  1824D  Dovey,  John  3  ch  N  (Dinah  could  be  daughter  of  James) 
x  1796B  Petty,  Ann  1776/7-1841B 
x  1822B  King,  John 
x  1822B  Phillips,  Sarah  9  ch  N 

(four  children  1801-7  B  died  young) 

Hester  1809  B  x  1830D  King,  William  7  ch  N 


Lucy  1812B 

Priscilla  1815B 

Joseph  1819/20 

Samuel  1822/3 
*King,  James  1762  LP-1843 

George  1786NS  / 1787 18 
William  1791  L(H) 

*King,  Josiah  1770  (bap  D  1776) 

x  1834D  Misslebrook,  Joseph 
x  1837D  Grayer,  John  6  ch  (1  N) 
x  1838D  Misslebrook,  Ann  6  ch  N 
x  1845  Jones,  Sarah  1  ch  N 
x  1783SS  *Sevior,  Jane  1757/8-1832  L 
x  1808S  Winter,  Martha  6  ch  N 
x  1 8 1 3D  Batten,  Mary  7  ch  N 
x  1797D  *Sevior,  Ann 

Maria  1797L-1825  L  x  1817D  Winter,  Dan  4  ch  N 

(two  children  1800-09  presumed  died  young) 

Josiah  1804  L  x  1825D  Bungay,  Martha;  x  1830B  Hatch,  Ann  1809/10-1845  B  6  ch  N 

Sarah  1806L-1835L  x  1826D  Hood,  Michael  5  ch  (3  N) 

Mark  1812  L  x  1834D  Barter,  Frances  1813/14-1834  L;  x  Mary  Ann  6  ch  N 

William  1 8 14L(  H) 

Moody,  John  (the  elder)  1770D-post  1851  x  1791D  King,  Sarah  1773  D-1826  L 
John  (the  younger)  1794D  x  1815D  Dibden,  Hannah  9  ch  (8  N) 


Elizabeth  1796D 

Harriot  1798  L 

Mark  1802L(H) 

Sarah  1805L 

Charles  1809  L 

Ann  1811  L 

Martha  1814L-1837  L 

x  182 ID  Tucker,  John  6  ch 
x  1828L  Rawlins,  William  4  ch  N 
x  1824S  Watts,  Mary  Ann  ch 
x  1826P  Moore,  George 
x  1828FA  Bedford,  Elizabeth  5  ch 
x  1832FA  King,  George  4  ch 
x  1833B  Mills,  Charles  2  ch  (1  +1837  L) 

Abner  1817  L  unmarried  1851  census  (married  1852D) 

Phillips,  John  (1st  male  incomer  by  marriage)  x  1802E  Winter ;  Eleanor 
Sarah  1804  L  x  1822B  Dibden,  James 


Shergold,  John  1748  D?-1816D  (H) 
Ann  1769B-1854B 

x  1767B  Henbest,  Ann  +  1779B;  x  1784D  Lonon,  Mary  1751/2-1793  B 
illeg  ch  William  1790  B  x  1813D  Newman,  Martha;7  ch  (2  N  1814-15) 
illeg  ch  Mary  Ann  1797,  bap  1806B 
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Table  2:  Continued 


Betty  1785B 
Henry  1787B 
James  1790B 
Hannah  1 793  L 

♦Winter,  Dan  1761  L-1833  L 

(six  children  died  young 
Eleanor  1785L 
Ann  1791L 
Dan  1795  L 
James  1797  L 

♦Winter,  James  1765  L-1826L 

(eight  children  1795-181 
Dan  1809  L 

Woods,  James  1754-1824B 
Ann  1790B-1839 

Fanny  7795/6-  1851 
[Livens  (1910, 10)  refers 


x  1806B  Lawrence,  Joseph  (1  ch) 
x  1807B  Hatch,  William 
(no  further  trace) 
x  1815B  Whitcher,  Maria 
x  1812B  Kemish,  James 

x  1779L  Harris,  Rachel;  x  1783  L  Hood,  Ann  +  1843 
or  with  no  further  trace  1780-1801) 
x  1802E  Phillips,  John 
x  181  IB  Hatch,  William  1 1  ch  B 

x  1817D  King,  Maria  1797-1825  L;  x  1826  Bishop,  Ann  9  ch  N 
x  1820D  Hood,  Mary  1799P  10  ch  (9  N) 
x  1787  Brown,  Jane;  x  1793L  Edmonds,  Dinah  1776-1842Rom 
1  died  young) 

x  1831D  Kervill,  Caroline  1814/15R  7  ch  N 
x  1788B  Goffe,  Mary  1766-1834B 

x  1809  Lyndhurst  Dibden,  Henry  1783-1819  4  ch  (1-4  N);  x  1831 
Portsea  Hayter,  William 
x  1816E  Boys,  Alexander  11  ch  N 
to  a  son  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo] 


♦denotes  pairs  of  siblings 

Key:B  Bramshaw,  D  Downton,  Dam  Damerham,  E  Eltng,  FA  Fisherton  Anger,  (H)  Hamptworth  (in  Downton  parish), 
L  Landford,  N  Nomansland,  P  Plaitford,  NS  North  Stoneham,  R  Redlynch,  Rom  Romsey,  S  Salisbury,  SS  South 
Stoneham,  W  Whiteparish,  We  Wellow. 

Entries  in  bold=  Nomansland  indicated  in  register ;  entries  in  bold  italics=  Nomansland  claimed  as  birthplace  in  1851  census 
(Livens  1910,  47  for  Betty  Shergold’s  birth  claim);  entries  in  italics= spouse  from  Nomansland 

Sources:  parish  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  of  above  parishes,  census  enumeration  books  1841  and  1851 


and  abuses  of  common  rights  had  multiplied. 
Nomansland  was  the  626th  case  in  the  perambulation. 
The  Nomansland  report  is  unsatisfactory:  the 
transcript  of  witnesses’  evidence  was  peremptory, 
almost  garbled  in  places.  Some  key  personages,  Mr 
Stone,  Mr  Durant  a  minor,  were  referred  to  but  have 
not  been  identified;  the  acreage  was  not  specified 
and  accompanying  maps  are  missing.  However,  the 
commissioners  affirmed  that  Nomansland  was  not 
part  of  the  forest,  and  Shergold  was  discharged.  The 
New  Forest  boundary  was  defined  as  proceeding 
from  Franchise  Gate  via  boundary  features  to  a 
stand  of  trees  called  Lord’s  Oak  (still  a  feature  on 
modern  maps),  keeping  Nomansland  to  its  north 
and  west.27  The  second  edition  of  the  Drivers’  map, 
published  in  1814,  does  not  incorporate  the  changes 
to  forest  boundaries  sanctioned  by  the  encroachment 
commissioners,  but  a  slightly  later  map,  surveyed 
by  F.  J.  Kelsey  for  the  Treasury  Commissioners 
and  those  of  Woods,  Forests  and  Land  Revenues 
in  181 82S  does,  with  the  boundary  in  its  subsequent 
position,  running  north  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
Nomansland.29 

None  of  the  other  Nomansland  settlers  were 


investigated  for  encroachment;  that  they  were  indeed 
there  is  suggested  by  references  to  other  houses  on 
the  site  by  two  of  the  commission’s  witnesses.  John 
Read  asserted  that  he  had  known  Nomansland  all 
his  life  and  that  there  were  ‘no  houses  there  at  first’; 
while  Moses  Waldron  was  reported  as  saying  that 
‘now  he  has  seen  the  houses,  and  he  knows  it  is  the 
place  he  had  seen  before’.  Finding  an  explanation 
is  difficult.  It  would  make  much  more  sense  if 
Shergold’s  property  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Nomansland,  where  Livens  believed  it  to  be,  not 
the  west  as  the  commissioners  stated  (but  perhaps 
in  error).  It  could  then  even  equate  to  the  1  acre 
27  perches  in  the  Drivers’  survey,  a  much  smaller 
protuberance  from  the  forest,  leaving  the  remainder 
outside  and  of  no  interest  to  the  commissioners.30 
There  is  also  evidence  that  the  northern  part  of 
Nomansland,  north  of  South  Lane,  where  the 
Ordnance  Survey  map  of  1811  showed  most  of  the 
houses,  had  an  ambiguous  status.  In  1815,  Josiah 
King  the  elder,  one  the  colony’s  founders,  was  styled 
‘of  Hamptworth’  in  the  Landford  parish  register. 
Later  census-enumeration  evidence  shows  that  the 
Kings  settled  the  northeast  flank  of  Nomansland, 
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from  the  Lamb  Inn  northwards.  Likewise,  in  an  1844 
indenture  for  the  land  for  the  Nomansland  Methodist 
chapel  two  inhabitants,  Josiah  Misslebrook  and 
William  Rawlins,  were  described  as  ‘of  Downton’, 
whereas  others  were  ‘of  Nomansland’.31 

Rawlins  kept  a  bakery  and  beer  shop  close  to  the 
Lamb  Inn.  He  and  four  of  the  Kings,  including  the 
landlord  of  the  Lamb  Inn,  when  submitting  their 
applications  for  New  Forest  common  rights  in  1853, 
described  their  Nomansland  properties  as  ‘part  of’ 
or  ‘part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hamptworth’, 
though  this  could  have  been  a  manoeuvre,  as 
forest  rights  were  vested  in  Hamptworth  Manor’s 
messuages  and  lands.  The  Crown’s  response  is  also 
interesting  for  in  two  instances  where  claims  were 
granted,  Nomansland  properties  were  styled  ‘ancient 
messuages’.32  There  is  also  a  passing  reference  in  the 
Victoria  County  History  to  South  Lane  marking  the 
boundary  of  Downton  parish.33 

In  this  context  there  is  suspicion  of  connivance 
on  the  part  of  Hamptworth  and  Redlynch  proprietors 
to  have  the  squats  on  the  edge  of  their  common 
incorporated  into  Nomansland.  Two  of  them  at 
least,  the  Earl  of  Radnor  and  Bailey  of  Redlynch, 
had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  judgment  of 
the  encroachment  commissioners  and  proposed 
consulting  legal  counsel.34  As  was  the  case  at  East 
Boldre  noted  above,  squatter  settlements  depended 
upon  and  were  tolerated  because  of  the  labour  pool 
they  provided.  Indeed,  some  encroached  sites  were 
built  by  farmers  to  provide  ready  labour,  to  suppress 
wages  and  pocket  rents  at  the  same  time.  Despite 
the  increase  in  population,  there  was  a  common 
perception  that  population  levels  were  falling  and 
that  labour  was  scarce.35  Hamptworth  landowners 
continued  their  collusion  and  Nomansland  was 
excluded  from  the  1822  enclosure  award,  effectively 
confirming  its  extra-parochial  status,  and  though 
‘the  hamlet  was  counted  with  Downton  parish  in 
censuses  until  1831...  the  relief  of  so  poor  and  remote 
a  community  as  No  Mans  Land  evidently  was  can 
hardly  have  appealed  to  the  Downton  overseers  and 
by  1841  it  had  been  excluded’.36  For  the  1841  census 
it  was  included  with  Bramshaw  and  in  1851  it  was 
extra-parochial. 

Though  the  Nomansland  colonisation 
represented  a  rare  set  of  circumstances,  the  principle 
of  such  settlements  was  the  subject  of  intense  debate 
at  that  time  in  the  context  of  the  parliamentary 
enclosure  movement.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1796  had  proposed  that  enclosure  bills  should 
include  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the  waste 
land  as  allotments  for  the  poor,37  a  proposal  echoed 


in  Eden’s  The  State  of  the  Poor,  (3  vols  1797)  and 
Davies’  The  Case  of  Labourers  in  Husbandry,  (1795). 
‘Allow  the  cottager  a  little  land  about  his  dwelling  for 
keeping  a  cow,  for  planting  potatoes,  for  raising  flax 
or  hemp’  wrote  Davies.38  ‘Convert  the  waste  lands 
of  the  kingdom  into  small  arable  farms,  a  certain 
quantity  every  year,  to  be  let  on  favourable  terms  to 
industrious  families.’  A  long-term  proponent  of  this 
view  was  Arthur  Young,  the  champion  of  enclosure, 
in  his  Observation  on  the  present  state  of  waste  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  (1773)  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety 
of  applying  Wastes  to  the  better  Maintenance  and  Support 
of  the  Poor,  ( 1801).  Young  had  previously  considered 
that  subsistence-farming  rural  communities  with 
their  ‘lazy,  thieving  sort  of  people’  were  irrelevant  in 
the  new  agricultural  economy,  but  had  subsequently 
‘stumbled  on  the  discovery  that  in  those  parishes 
where  the  cottagers  had  been  able  to  keep  together 
a  tiny  patch  of  property,  they  had  shown  a  Spartan 
determination  to  refuse  the  refuge  of  the  Poor 
Law’,  and  that  ‘enclosure  had  destroyed  with  the 
property  of  the  poor  one  of  the  great  incentives  to 
industry  and  self-respect...’.39  Farming  interests 
managed  to  scupper  these  initiatives  as  many 
preferred  a  dependent  and  docile  pool  of  labour, 
both  male  and  female,  that  could  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  for  seasonal  short  or  medium  term 
wage-based  employment  -  a  rural  proletariat.  The 
semi-independent  smallholder  or  cottager  was  not 
so  pliable,  with  a  different  agenda  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Farmers  believed  that  to  provide  the  poor 
with  land  made  them  idle.  Granted  this  strategy 
might  result  in  an  extra  burden  on  the  poor  rate,  but 
the  Speenhamland  system  of  poor  relief,  by  which 
wages  were  topped  up  by  handouts,  was  an  excellent 
mechanism  for  depressing  wages  and  encouraged 
the  hiring  of  new  ‘agricultural  labourers’  from 
neighbouring  parishes,  who  became  responsible 
for  topping  up  the  workers’  meagre  wages  with 
poor  relief. 

Local  response  was  mixed:  ‘the  forest  is 
continually  preyed  upon  by  the  encroachments  of 
inferior  people’  wrote  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  vicar 
of  Boldre,  in  1791,  no  doubt  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
in  the  direction  of  his  squatter  neighbours  at  East 
Boldre.  Gilpin  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to  develop 
the  concept  of  the  ‘picturesque’,  and  is  unlikely  to 
have  been  moved  by  the  squatters’  clotten  cabins 
built  of  turf  sods  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped 
heath,  whitewashed.40  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine41  saw  the  1802  New  Forest  perambulation 
as  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  squatting 
and  bemoaned  the  ‘encouragement  given  by  parishes 
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to  poor  persons  taking-in  land,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  them  from  the  poor-book. . With  respect  to 
Nomansland,  the  Hamptworth  estate  owners  could 
indeed  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  As  extra-parochial 
settlements  were  excluded  from  the  poor  law  system, 
there  was  no  burden  on  the  poor  rate,  no  land  to 
be  sacrificed  and  no  aggravation  of  neighbouring 
parish  overseers.  At  the  same  time  there  was  also 
a  ready  work  force  nearby,  a  similar  advantage  to 
that  enjoyed  by  farmers  employing  immigrant  and 
clandestine  labour.  Evidence  is  considered  below  for 
a  long-term  nurturing  of  the  colony  by  Hamptworth 
proprietors  through  the  provision  of  gardens, 
allotments  and  smallholdings. 

The  growth  and  layout  of  the  settlement  can 
be  partially  reconstructed  (Figure  1).  The  1811  1 
inch  Ordnance  Survey  of  1807-8  appears  to  show 
ten  or  eleven  houses,  three  on  the  south  side  of 
North  Lane,  five  or  six  on  South  Lane  and  two  on 
the  north  side  of  Chapel  Lane,  which  corresponds 
with  households  revealed  by  parish  register  analysis 
(Tables  1  and  2).  The  available  land  was  presumably 
all  claimed  by  then,  in  modest  plots  well  below  the 
four  acres  which  had  been  a  cottager’s  theoretical 
entitlement  up  to  1775.  The  buildings  and  streets 
were  roughly  aligned  on  the  cardinal  axes,  except 
for  the  supposed  Shergold  house  in  the  north  east 
corner,  at  a  diagonal,  coinciding  with  a  narrowing 
of  North  Lane,  hence  likely  to  have  originally  been 
an  encroachment  on  that  lane.  Occupation  of  the 
site  was  far  from  even,  with  a  large  uninhabited 
enclosure  in  the  south-west,  described  as  ‘old’  in 
1822.  The  enclosure  award  map  of  1 822  showed  only 
the  buildings  on  the  perimeter  of  the  enclosure  site 
(i.e.  excluding  South  Lane  and  the  eastern  boundary 
along  the  Green),  seven  in  total,  four  houses  in  North 
Lane  identifiably  the  same  as  were  shown  by  the  1811 
Ordnance  Survey  plus  one  new  house  at  the  north 
west  corner  of  the  site  and  one  out-building,  and  two 
in  what  was  to  become  Chapel  Lane.  At  enclosure, 
access  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  a 
road  across  Hamptworth  Common,  Lyburn  Road, 
linking  with  Hamptworth  village  and  terminating 
in  North  Lane.  The  number  of  households  rose 
to  30  in  1831,  28  inhabited  houses  with  two  more 
under  construction,42  3  2  in  1841  and  35  in  1851,  the 
principal  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  housing  stock 
being  the  expansion  of  the  original  settler  families. 
In  1851,  the  Dibdens,  including  married  daughters, 
accounted  for  eleven  households  and  the  Kings 
twelve.  A  second  factor  was  the  sale  or  leasing  of 
land  by  existing  settlers;  James  Winter,  for  example, 
in  1826  sold  a  plot  in  his  garden  to  John  Miles,  who 


built  a  cottage  there.  There  was  also  at  least  one  non¬ 
resident  proprietor,  for  Ambrose  Shelley  of  Redlynch 
directed  in  his  1821  will  that  his  house  and  land  at 
Nomansland  should  be  sold.43  Other  plots  may  have 
been  sold  too,  for  between  1819  and  1826,  five  other 
new  families  arrived.  Perhaps  it  is  not  co-incidental 
that  the  original  settlers  would  have  established  their 
titles  at  this  time  after  20  years  of  occupation.  The 
1820s  also  witnessed  illegitimate  births  to  women 
who  appear  to  have  had  no  further  connection  with 
the  colony  and  of  whom  and  their  offspring  no 
further  trace  has  been  found  (see  Table  3  annex). 
Overseers  of  the  poor  were  extremely  anxious  to 
prevent  illegitimate  children  securing  a  settlement  in 
their  parishes;  banishing  their  mothers  to  a  lodging 
in  a  nearby  extra-parochial  place  to  give  birth  was  a 
tactic  also  employed  in  nearby  Woodgreen.44  Other 
Nomansland  surnames,  in  total  15,  for  example  Boys, 
Dovey,  Rawlins  and  Hatch  (two  more  brothers),  were 
introduced  with  the  marriage  of  male  outsiders  to 
the  daughters  of  the  original  settlers,  beginning 
with  John  Phillips  who  married  into  the  Winters 
in  1804.  Information  on  known  settlers  up  to  1851 
is  given  in  Table  3. 

The  size  of  some  holdings  in  the  1850s,  indicated 
in  the  Register  of  Claims  and  Register  of  Decisions  on 
Forest  Rights  and  James  Batten’s  from  his  1845  will, 
are  outlined  in  Table  4.  The  position  was  similar  in 
1867  when  Nomansland  shopkeeper  and  smallholder 
William  Rawlins  indicated  that  there  were  ‘from 
30  to  40  cottages  here;  some  are  freehold,  some 
leasehold;  they  were  built  by  the  original  occupiers 
themselves....  Some  of  the  cottages  have  30  or  40 
poles  of  ground,  some  two  or  three  acres.’45  The 
1 876-8  1 :2500  Ordnance  Survey  confirms  continuity 
in  the  position  of  houses,  recognisable  as  those  of 
1811.  This  map  showed  the  densest  concentration 
of  buildings  along  the  north  side  of  South  Lane 
and  on  the  eastern  boundary  with  Bramshaw,  and 
that  around  one  third  of  the  site,  in  the  south  west, 
remained  almost  without  buildings.  Trees  were 
plentiful,  confirming  contemporary  evidence  for 
orchards.46  Livens  remarked  that  the  houses  in 
his  day  (1910)  were  still  those  built  by  the  original 
settlers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  census  enumeration  books 
that  nuclear  households  predominated,  in  spite  of  the 
brotherhoods.  This  was  the  normal  English  pattern, 
which  resolutely  eschewed  the  sharecropping 
practices  still  found  at  that  time  on  the  continent, 
where  extended  families  (either  brothers  or  parents 
and  married  children)  shared  one  household.47  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  tendency  for  unmarried 
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Table  3:  Known  settler  families  1780-1851 


Surname 

Settlers  (no  of  families) 

Settlers  (no  of  individuals) 

Relationship  of  settlers 

Probable  years  of  residence 

Male  incomers  by  marriage 

Place  of  origin 

Births  1780-1851 

Exogamous  marriages  1780-51 

Endogamous  marriages 

1780-51 

Deaths  1780-1851 

No.  with  surname  census  1841 

No.  with  surname  census  1851 

Households  estimated  1811 

Households  estimated  1821 

Households  estimated  1831 

Households  census  1841 

Households  census  1851 

Angel 

1 

2 

h/w 

1820-pre  1841 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barham 

2 

f/s  x  Dibden 

1845  onward 

1 

South  Stone- 
ham 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Batten 

2 

7 

br/w/ch 

1796  onward 

Hamptworth; 

Wellow 

23 

8 

4 

8 

21 

17 

2 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Beacham 

1 

2 

h/w 

1819-pre 

1841;  1843-5 

Bramshaw? 

10 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Biddlecombe 

1 

x  Dibden 

1820-30 

1 

Plaitford? 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Boys 

1 

x  Woods 

1816/7 

onward 

1 

Eling 

16 

2 

1 

5 

7 

11 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Bundv 

1 

x  Batten 

1848-50 

1 

Minstead 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dibden 

2 

6 

br/ch 

1793  onward 

Bramshaw 

61 

17 

6 

12 

27 

31 

2 

3 

4 

6 

5 

Dovev 

1 

x  Dibden 

1824  onward 

1 

Warminster + 

5 

4 

0 

1 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Fulford 

2 

h/ch 

1824-45 

1 

Wiltshire 

3 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Gidding 

1 

4 

h/w/br/  rel 

1830/40 

onward 

Wishford, 

Wilts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Grayer 

1 

4 

m/ch 

1822-38 

Hamptworth 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hatch 

2 

br  x  Dibdens 

1834/5 

onward 

2 

Bramshaw 

13 

2 

0 

1 

9 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Hayter 

1 

x  Dibden  nee 
Woods 

1831-pre  51 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Hood 

1 

2 

h/w 

1826-32 

Plaitford 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jones 

1 

4 

h/w/ch 

1825-9 

Bramshaw 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

King 

2 

8 

br/w  /ch 

1790s  onward 

Hamptworth 

38 

5# 

4# 

12 

23 

29 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

Macev 

2 

4 

br/w 

1814  onward 

Bramshaw 

12 

2 

2 

4 

5 

11 

0 

7 

2 

2 

3 

Miles 

1 

2 

h/w 

1826-pre  1841 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mills 

1 

x  Moodv 

1835/6-183? 

1 

Bramshaw 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Misselbrook 

1 

x  Dibden 

1834-pre  1851 

Bramshaw 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Moody 

1 

5 

1798/1809 

onward 

Hamptworth 

13 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Perrin 

} 

? 

1841-50 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Phillips 

1 

x  Winter 

1802-pre  1813 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pilgrim 

1 

x  Dibden 

1832-5 

1 

Downton 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rawlins 

1 

x  Moodv 

1828  onward 

1 

Hamptworth 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Reynolds 

1 

x  Dovey 

1851  onward 

1 

Plaitford, 

Brook 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Rolfe 

1 

x  Macey 

1822/39-pre 

51 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Shelley 

> 

P 

pre  1821-1822 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shergold 

i 

3 

h/w/ch 

1784-1815 

Downton 

7 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whitehorn 

1 

x  Batten 

1845  onward 

1 

Middlesex 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winter 

2 

7 

br/w/ch 

1795  onward 

Landford 

34 

6 

2 

20 

22 

22 

? 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Woods 

1 

2 

h/w 

1788  onward 

Bramshaw 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Young 

1 

widow 

P-1797 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

21 

82 

16 

228 

69 

30 

83 

146  ~ 

166  ~ 

12 

25 

30 

32 

35 

#  plus  two  not  known 

~  not  included  from  censusl841:  three  relatives,  probably  visitors;  1851:  three  relatives  and  one  servant 
+  this  may  be  Warminster  Green  in  Downton  rather  than  the  more  distant  borough  of  Warminster 
Key:  br  =  brother,  ch  =  children,  f=  father,  h=husband,  m  =  mother,  rel=  relative,  w=wife 
variant  spellings  of  surnames  have  been  standardised 

Female  incomers  by  marriage: 

Barter  1834  x  King  ,  Bishop  x  2  (sisters)  1826  Dibden  and  1826  Winter,  Bundyl840  x  Dibden,  Bungay  1825  x  King, 
Clark  1809  x  Dibden,  Creed  1826  x  Batten,  Hatch  1830  x  King,  Hood  1820  x  Winter,  Humby  1837  x  Batten,  Kervill  x  2 
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Table  3:  Continued 

1831  x  Winter  1843  x  Batten,  King  181 1  x  Batten,  Misselbrook  1836  x  Dibden,  Moody  x  2  181 1  x  Batten  1820  x  Macey, 
Newman  x  2  1806  x  Batten  and  1813  Shergold,  Willet  1817  x  Batten,  Winter  1808  x  King 

The  following  referred  to  in  parish  registers  appear  to  be  transient  inhabitants,  in  some  cases  perhaps  short-term 
tenants 

illegitimate  children:  Mussel  1817  and  1820,  Bartlett  1823,  Gue  1824,  Dredge,  Smith  and  Stride  1826 
marriages :  Andrews/Claxson  1826,  Prince/Reeves  1834,  Judd/Dibden  1850  ,  Tugby/Charles  King  1850 
deaths :  Ryan  1837;  infant  and  child  deaths:  Cunningham  1824,  Claxe?  1825,  Saunders  1826 

other:  Prewett  1849  ( Summary  convictions:  minor  offenses  in  Wiltshire  1698-1903  (transcripts  of  WSHS:Al/260).  Wiltshire 
Family  History  Society  CD);  Young  1848  (Hampshire  Advertiser  &  Salisbury  Guardian  Saturday  19  August  1848,  5 

Sources: 

Parish  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  Bramshaw,  Downton,  Eling,  Landford,  Lyndhurst,  Plaitford,  Port- 
sea  St  Mary,  Wellow,  Whiteparish. 
census  enumeration  books  1841  and  1851. 

NA:  PROB  1 1/1787  Will  of  James  Edmonds  (for  Miles);  WSHS:  P2/1822/61  Will  of  Ambrose  Shelley  (for  Shelley) 


Table  4:  Size  of  holdings  in  Nomansland,  1850s 


Name 

Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

Batten,  lames 

0 

3 

0 

Dibden,  John 

0 

0 

20 

Dibden,  Samuel 

0 

3 

0 

Giddings,  John 

1 

0 

0 

Hatch,  Isaac 

0 

2 

0 

Hatch,  John 

0 

2 

0 

King,  George 

1 

0 

0 

King,  Mark 

0 

0 

25 

King,  William  ( Lamb  Inn) 

2 

0 

0 

Rawlins,  William 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

7 

1 

5 

Source:  Great  Britain.  Parliament.  An  abstract  of  claims 
in  the  New  Forest,  London:  HMSO,1853;  Great  Britain. 
Parliament  New  Forest  register  of  decisions  on  claims  to  forest 
rights,  London:  HMSO,  1858;  WSHC:  Pl/1845/49  Will 
of  James  Batten 

adult  offspring  to  remain  with  their  parents,  far  more 
so  than  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Landford 
and  Whiteparish.  Twelve  unmarried  women,  aged 
between  16  and  25  were  living  with  their  parents  in 
1851,  and  seven  men.  Another  girl  was  working  as 
a  servant  with  her  married  sister,  and  two  bachelors 
in  their  30s  were  also  living  at  home,  making  a  total 
of  22.  Average  household  size  was  4.43  in  1831, 4.65 
in  1841  and  4.91  in  1851,  close  to  the  pre-industrial 
mean  for  England  of  4.82.48  Table  5  summarizes  the 
composition  of  households  in  1841  and  1851.  The 
low  incidence  of  multiple  households  compared  with 
Landford  and  Whiteparish  suggests  that  where  land 
was  owned  and  space  available,  as  in  Nomansland, 
people  preferred  their  relatives  next  door  rather  than 
sharing  their  houses. 

The  censuses  show  a  high  degree  of  kinship 
clustering.  In  1851  Dibdens  occupied  households 


2-5,  all  married  daughters,  and  10-13  inclusive, 
the  Kings  32-35,  the  Battens  24-26  plus  28.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dibdens,  the  10-13  cluster  included 
26  individuals.  Rates  of  endogamy  were  high, 
considering  the  limited  pool  of  potential  partners, 
30.3%  of  marriages.  As  a  comparison  25.9%  of 
Whiteparish  couples  in  1841  had  endogamous 
marriages  from  a  population  of  1 263,  a  figure  that  rose 
to  34.3%  among  the  labouring  class  who  would  have 
most  closely  resembled  the  Nomansland  settlers.49 
Endogamy  of  course  accentuated  kinship  clustering 
as  well  as  halting  the  subdivision  of  the  meagre  plots 
of  land.  The  consequence  was  a  community  in  1851 
in  which  34  of  the  35  households  had  first  order 
relatives  in  other  households,  and  in  as  many  as 
twelve.  In  Whiteparish  in  1841,  by  contrast,  20.8% 
of  households  had  no  relatives  in  other  households. 
From  the  perspective  of  individuals,  the  result  was 
that  the  children  of  Joseph  Dibden  born  in  the  1840s 
(to  give  an  extreme  example),  each  had  27  first  order 
blood  relations  plus  a  further  40  second  cousins, 
including  those  once  and  twice  removed,  living 
in  Nomansland  in  1851.  Including  another  twelve 
relations  by  marriage,  they  were  related  to  79  of  the 
170  inhabitants,  with  further  links  by  marriage  to 
other  Battens,  Boys,  Hatches,  Kings  and  Moodys. 

Some  unusual  advantages  accrued  to  Noman¬ 
sland  colonists,  compared  to  cottagers  and  other 
commons’  squatters.  They  had  a  rare  independence 
from  interference,  no  manorial  lord  and  no  landlord 
to  whom  a  rent  was  due.  By  default  and  unchallenged 
for  twenty  years,  they  became  freeholders  under  the 
1623  limitation  statutes,  with  security  and  a  capital 
asset  which  they  could  sell  or  lease.50  Other  advan¬ 
tages  for  inhabitants  arose  from  extra-parochial 
status.  There  was  no  repairing  of  highways  because 
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Table  5:  Household  composition  1841  and  1851  (Landford  and  Whiteparish  comparisons  1841) 


Category 

Number 

1841 

Per  cent 
1841 

Number 

1851 

Per  cent 
1851 

Per  cent 
Landford  1841 

Per  cent 

Whiteparish  1841 

single  persons 

1 

3.1 

3 

8.6 

5.9 

2.7 

married  couples 

2 

6.3 

3 

8.6 

7.8 

8.5 

couples/widow(er)s  with  children  under  16 

13 

40.6 

8 

22.6 

15.7 

37.3 

couples/widow(er)s  children  over  16 

10 

31.3 

15 

42.8 

27.5 

16.5 

Multiple  and  extended 

6 

18.8 

6 

17.1 

39.2 

23.1 

Total  households 

32 

35 

51 

260 

Source :  Census  enumeration  books  1841,1851 


there  was  no  official  surveyor,  no  militia  laws  because 
of  no  constable  and  no  parish  priest  to  whom  a  tithe 
was  payable,  except  for  those  tenanting  land  in 
Hamptworth.  Nomansland  was  exempted  from  the 
East  Downton,  Hamptworth  and  Church  Tithings 
tithe  award  1840, 51  as  it  had  been  from  the  enclosure 
award  of  1822,  enclosure  often  so  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  small  cottager  and  squatter.52  The 
colonists  evaded  the  imposition  of  land  tax  on  their 
Nomansland  holdings  and  also  county  and  police 
rates,  as  there  was  no-one  with  an  official  capacity, 
no  ‘Overseer  of  the  Poor  or  Churchwarden  or  other 
Officer  necessary  for  the  execution. . To  overcome 
the  problem,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  February 
1847  nominated  and  appointed  publican  of  theLamb 
Inn  ‘William  King  of  the  said  Extra  Parochial  place 
called  Nomansland  ...  to  act  as  overseer..’  King  and 
his  fellow  colonists  were  perhaps  reluctant  to  comply. 
He  had  already  been  ‘co-opted’  in  1 844,  but  by  1 848, 
levies  for  1846-48  were  unpaid,  15s.  93Ad.  county  rate 
and  17s.  33Ad.  police  rate.  A  registered  letter  to  King 
was  returned  undelivered  and  a  warrant  of  distress 
was  prepared  against  him  in  November  1848.  In 
October  1848  John  Gumbleton  had  acknowledged 
receipt  of  £1  12s.  6 d.  for  ‘travelling  Expences  [sic] 
and  loss  of  time  in  journey  to  Salisbury  to  give  Evi¬ 
dence  against  William  King...’.53 

On  the  debit  side,  the  colonists  lacked  the  safety 
net  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  has  been  shown  above,  yet 
benefited  from  not  having  to  pay  poor  rates.  If  the 
community  had  difficult  moments,  for  example 
during  the  agricultural  distress  of  the  1830s,  there 
is  no  reflection  in  the  birth  rate  or  death  rate  (Table 
1).  Another  barometer  of  a  community  in  crisis  is 
a  high  rate  of  emigration,  of  which  there  is  also  no 
evidence.  Between  1780  and  the  1851  census,  365 
individuals  were  traced  who  had  been  born  in,  or 
had  immigrated  into  Nomansland,  of  whom  77 
had  burials  recorded  before  1851,  71  having  died 
in  Nomansland.  Of  those  still  alive  170  or  47% 
remained  in  Nomansland,  including  a  few  who 
had  left  and  returned.  In  total,  therefore,  at  least 


two-thirds  of  those  who  were  born  or  moved  to 
Nomansland  either  died  there  or  were  still  there  in 
1851.  Thirty- four  families  and  thirteen  individuals, 
comprising  74  persons  (20%)  were  living  elsewhere 
at  the  time  of  the  1851  census,  and  the  whereabouts 
of  45  others  was  not  traced  (some  were  certainly 
dead,  but  unrecorded).  High  levels  of  mobility  were 
prevalent  in  rural  England  from  the  17th  century 
and  rates  of  migration  from  parish  of  birth  as  high 
as  75%,  more  than  double  the  Nomansland  figure.54 
Two  individuals  or  families  emigrated  in  the  1810s, 
nine  in  the  1820s,  13  in  the  1830s  and  16  in  the 
1840s.  By  contrast,  in  one  event  in  1836,  Downton 
parish  witnessed  the  emigration  of  over  200  persons 
to  Canada  under  a  government-assisted  scheme  to 
rid  communities  of  their  poor.  Local  comparisons 
can  also  be  made,  from  census  enumeration  books. 
Table  6  provides  comparative  data  on  the  parish  of 
birth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nomansland,  Landford 
and  Whiteparish  in  1841.  Similarly,  a  comparison 
between  the  census  returns  of  1841  and  1851  shows 
a  marked  residential  continuity  and  stability  com¬ 
pared  with  neighbouring  Landford  (Table  7). 

Nomansland’s  anomalous  status  with  regard  to 
poor  relief  was  rectified  in  1857,  when,  along  with 
other  extra  parochial  places  throughout  the  country, 
it  was  constituted  into  a  civil  parish  under  the  Extra 
Parochial  Places  Act  (20  Victoria  c.19).  The  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  poor  rate,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
as  fraught  as  that  of  the  county  and  police  rate,  for, 
according  to  Livens,  George  King  had  his  clock 
seized  for  non-payment,  until  his  brother,  the  hapless 
William  King,  intervened  to  pay  on  his  behalf.55 

It  seems  probable  that  the  colonists’  Methodist 
network  provided  an  alternative  support  system  to  the 
poor  law  and  perhaps  religious  interests  played  a  part 
in  the  community’s  foundation.  In  1816  a  licence  was 
granted  for  a  Methodist  meeting  house  and  field,  ‘the 
property  and  in  the  occupation  of  James  Winter’.56 
The  fact  that  the  field  was  designated  as  well  as  the 
house  indicates  open-air  preaching  or  a  cemetery. 
Squatter  settlements  in  and  around  the  forest 
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Individuals 

1841 

number  in 
Nomansland 

1841 

number 

born 

Nomansland 

1841 

percentage 

born 

Nomansland 

Landford 

1841 

percentage 

born 

Landford 

Whiteparish 

1841 

percentage 

born 

Whiteparish 

1851 

number  in 
Nomansland 

1851 

number 

born 

Nomansland 

1851 

percentage 

born 

Nomansland 

Total 

149 

*109 

73.1 

47.0 

62.7 

170 

*133 

78.2 

Adults  (16+) 

72 

35 

48.6 

36.7 

50.8 

95 

61 

64.2 

Men 

40 

21 

52.5 

50.0 

50 

30 

60.0 

Women 

32 

14 

43.8 

25.6 

45 

31 

68.9 

Children  0-15 

77 

74 

96.1 

63.9 

80.2 

75 

72 

96.0 

♦figure  not  including  original  settlers  still  alive,  12  in  1841  and  8  in  1851 
sources:  census  enumeration  books  1841  and  1851 
parish  registers  of  baptisms 

Moody,  David  'Whiteparish  1841:some  dynamics  of  a  rural  parish'  W.A.N.H.M.  104,  2011,  pp. 237-50 


Table  7:  1841  residents,  Nomansland  and  Landford: 
their  whereabouts  in  1851. 


1841 

residents 

Nomansl. 

number 

Nomansl. 
per  cent 

Landford 

number 

Landford 

percent 

still  in  same 
place 

105 

70 

118 

46.3 

dead 

10 

6.7 

23 

9 

elsewhere 

14 

9.4 

44 

17.3 

not  traced 

20 

13.4 

70 

27.5 

total 

149 

255 

Source :  Census  enumeration  books  1841,  1851 


were  strongly  non-conformist  and  the  Hampshire/ 
Wiltshire  border  had  a  strong  Methodist  presence 
-  houses  and  later  chapels  were  also  licensed  nearby 
in  Hamptworth,  Landford  and  Bramshaw.  As  Livens 
observed,  ‘There  is  in  Primitive  Methodism  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  appeals  sympathetically  to  the 
intense  individualism  engendered  by  the  conditions 
of  life  which  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  small 
holder  and  the  forester’.57  A  mud-walled  chapel 
for  Primitive  Methodists  was  built  in  1845-6  on 
Winter  land.  In  the  conveyancing  of  the  land  for  the 
project  in  1 844,  Dan  Winter  ( 1 809-8 1 ),  son  of  James 
(1765-1826),  is  the  named  landowner.58  Amongst 
the  trustees  named  in  the  indenture  were  three 
Nomansland  Dibdens  -  John  (born  1800),  David, 
(1818)  and  Joseph  (1819  or  1820),  all  labourers. 
David  and  Joseph  Dibden  had  married  into  other 
Primitive  Methodist  families  named  as  trustees  -  the 
Misselbrooks  and  Bundays.  Also  named  was  William 
Rawlins,  who  had  married  into  the  Nomansland 
Moodys,  themselves  Methodists.  The  other  trustees 
were  from  Bramshaw,  Downton  and  Plaitford.  The 
Nomansland  Primitive  Methodist  Trust  Minute 
book  1866-90  records  donations  from  several  of  the 
Kings,  as  well  as  a  Dovey  and  a  Macey.59  Unitarian 


minister  Livens  stated  that  the  Boys,  married  into 
the  Moodys,  were  also  primitive  Methodists.60  On 
the  day  of  the  religious  census  in  1851,  Henry  Bundy 
of  Bramshaw,  the  branch  steward,  recorded  100 
worshippers  for  the  morning  and  evening  services 
(a  full  house  as  there  were  100  sittings)  and  70 
for  the  afternoon.  There  was  no  Sunday  school.61 
The  Methodists,  said  Livens,  ‘were  instrumental 
in  getting  some  to  sign  up  to  the  pledge’.62  Excess 
drinking  seems  to  have  been  a  problem,  giving  lie 
to  the  allotment  apostles’  belief  that  giving  the 
rural  poor  land  of  their  own  would  replace  drinking 
with  enterprise.  Livens  described  the  exploits  of 
Dan  Winter,  benefactor  of  the  chapel’s  land,  whilst 
Mark  Cooper  (vicar  of  Bramshaw  1840-60)  singled 
out  Stephen  Boys,  Emmanuel  Fulford  (an  habitual 
drunkard)  and  Jonathan  Rolfe  who  ‘gave  way  to 
extreme  intoxication’  and  ‘conducted  himself  like 
an  infuriated  madman’.63 

Of  the  29  male  inhabitants  aged  over  20  in  1831, 
19  were  agricultural  labourers  with  a  further  eight 
non-agricultural  labourers;  the  employment  of  two 
others  is  unspecified  and  there  are  no  servants 
of  either  sex.  In  1831,  18  out  of  30  families  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  with  none  in  manufacturing 
or  handicrafts.64  Ten  years  later,  22  of  25  males  were 
designated  agriculture  labourers,  i.e.  non-resident  on 
their  employer’s  farm  and  on  short-term  contract. 
Two  were  independent,  one  an  army  pensioner. 

It  is  clear  from  other  evidence,  however,  that 
agricultural  activity  was  diverse.  Employment 
categories  in  the  1841  census  were  crude,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  enumerator,  Mark  Cooper, 
vicar  of  Bramshaw,  appointed  to  the  living  the 
year  previously,  may  not  have  understood  the  skill 
base  of  his  local  community.65  His  census  schedule 
reveals  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  his  ‘flock’, 
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most  of  whom  frequented  the  Methodist  chapel. 
Cooper’s  bureaucratic  eccentricities  perhaps  explain 
why  there  is  no  1841  census  return  in  the  national 
collection  and  it  survives  in  a  copy  preserved  in  the 
Hampshire  archives.66 

Table  8  gives  details  of  settlers’  employment  in 
1851.  Agriculture  was  the  most  frequent  occupation 
-  25  out  of  59  for  whom  an  occupation  is  listed. 
Three  are  described  as  ‘agricultural  labourers’,  19 
are  designated  ‘farmer’s  labourer’,  although  it  is 
unclear  exactly  what  the  enumerator  meant  by  the 
distinction. 

Table  8:  Occupations  1851 


Agricultural  labourer 

3 

Brick  maker 

1 

Carpenter 

1 

Farmer 

3 

Farmer’s  labourer 

19 

Gardener 

1 

Grocer 

1 

Housekeeper 

1 

Innkeeper 

1 

Labourer 

7 

Lacemaker 

1 

Servant 

2 

Shoemaker 

1 

Well  digger 

1 

Wood  dealer 

11 

Woodman  labourer 

5 

Total 

59 

Source'.  Census  enumeration  book  1851 

Nomansland’s  inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  a 
symbiotic  farming  relationship  with  the  manor 
of  Hamptworth.  Pre-enclosure  data  is  meagre, 
partly  because  of  the  failure  of  Land  Tax  returns 
to  enumerate  small  owners  and  occupiers;67  and,  in 
the  few  cases  where  potential  Nomansland  residents 
have  been  found  in  the  Hamptworth  returns,  they 
may  refer  to  others  of  the  same  name.  All  early  settler 
surnames  were  common  in  the  area.  This  caveat  in 
mind,  it  is  possible  that  Josiah  King  (1770-1852?) 
occupied  a  parcel  of  land  known  as  ‘John  Rice’s, 
Hamptworth’  from  1795,  with  a  valuation  of  lx.  lid. 
Dan  Winter  (1761-1833)  may  have  had  interests  in 
three  plots  in  Hamptworth,  one  acquired  in  1 800  was 
substantial  and  valued  at  £9  9s.  Another,  occupied  by 
James  Newman  and  which  Winter  farmed  himself 
from  the  early  1790s,  was  smaller  and  valued  at  £1 
9s.  8 d.  A  third  plot  owned  by  John  Bowls  was  valued 
at  1 2s  9 d  and  potentially  occupied  by  Winter.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  larger  plot  belonged 
to  another  Dan  Winter  (1738-1811),  second  cousin 
of  the  above  and  that  the  two  smaller  plots  were 
also  his.68 


John  Batten,  potentially  John  of  Nomansland 
(1785-?),  had  rights  to  common  pasture  (1  acre  17 
perches  bounded  by  private  road  number  2)  far 
from  Nomansland  as  compensation  in  the  enclosure 
award.69 

Considerably  more  information  is  available  post¬ 
enclosure  from  tithe  awards,  census  enumeration 
books  and  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Hamptworth 
estate  in  1858.  The  data  is  summarized  in  Table 
9  with  details  of  New  Forest  common  rights 
confirmed  in  the  1850s,  and  of  some  holdings  in 
Nomansland  itself.  The  tithe  award  schedules 
confirm  the  predominance  of  Hamptworth  in 
the  Nomansland  economy.70  The  Plaitford  award 
contains  no  Nomansland  names,  and  Landford 
one  at  most,  William  King,  possibly  the  landlord 
of  the  Lamb,  1791-  or  his  nephew  1809-,  a  tenant 
of  two  cottages  on  the  road  leading  north  from 
Nomansland  to  Landford.71  Bramshaw,  forested 
adjacent  to  Nomansland,  was  unlikely  territory,  and 
only  two  possible  names  occurred,  J ohn  Hatch  1 8 1 1  -, 
owner  and  occupier  of  a  cottage  and  garden  and  John 
Biddlecombe,  tenant  of  just  under  two  acres  of  rough 
arable.  If  this  was  John  Biddlecombe  of  Nomansland, 
he  had  probably  already  left  it  by  1839. 72 

In  Hamptworth,  by  contrast,  part  of  Franchises 
Common  immediately  to  the  west  and  south  west  of 
Nomansland  belonged  to  an  estate,  Lyburn,  created 
during  enclosure  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  enclosure. 
It  was  owned  by  James  Wapshaw/Wapshare  and 
occupied  by  nine  Nomansland  residents  in  1838  in 
strips  of  about  an  acre  each,  overall  nearly  16  acres 
of  arable  and  gardens  except  one  tiny  plot  of  pasture. 
The  provision  of  allotments  advocated  by  Eden  and 
others  in  the  1790s  was  again  a  topical  issue  in  the 
1830s  in  the  wake  of  the  Swing  riots  and  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  them  here.  Wiltshire  was  one  of  the 
key  areas  for  these  experiments,  with  examples  in 
more  than  half  its  parishes  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
The  third  Earl  of  Radnor  (1779-1869),  one  of  the 
major  landowners  in  the  south  east  of  the  county, 
was  a  convert,  providing  three  plots  totalling  over 
16  acres  for  this  purpose  in  Downton  parish.  No 
doubt  his  advocacy  influenced  smaller  landowners 
such  as  Wapshare,  whose  allotments  were  probably 
established  after  1833,  as  they  are  not  recorded 
on  a  return  of  Downton  allotments  made  in  that 
year.73  Plots  between  half  an  acre  and  three  acres 
were  recommended  and  ‘spade  husbandry’  was  the 
watchword  (i.e.  no  ploughing  or  horses),  labourers 
being  granted  just  enough  ground  ‘to  employ  their 
leisure  hours;  we  do  not  wish  to  give  them  so  much 
as  to  take  away  their  attention  from  the  farmers’.74 
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Name 

Occupation 
(from  1851 
census/  New 
Forest  register  of 
claims) 

Acreage 

tenanted 

from 

Hamptworth 
estate  1838 

Acreage 
tenanted 
from  East 
Downton 
estate  1838 

Total  acreage 
1853  owned 
&  tenanted 
Nomansland  & 
Hamptworth 

New  Forest 
rights  1853-6 

Acreage 

tenanted 

from 

Hamptworth 
estate  1858 

Batten,  George  1813- 

Farmer’s  lab 

n.k. 

nil 

2  1  18 

Batten,  John  1785-1854 

Farmer’s  lab 

1  1  28 

dead 

Batten,  Joseph  1796- 

Farmer  15  acres 

#33  0  8 

Batten,  William  1788- 

Farmer  15  acres 

#33  0  8 

1  2  16 

n.k. 

nil 

7  2  12 

Boys,  Alexander  1795-1852 

Farmer’s  lab 

>8  0  0 

dead 

Dibden,  David  1818- 

Gardener 

n.k. 

nil 

1  1  38 

Dibden,  James  1772-  or 

1798- 

Farmer’s  lab/  lab 

n.k. 

nil 

1  1  16 
*5  2  36 

Dibden,  John  1800- 

Wood  dealer 

8  0  0 

8  0  0 

mast 

3  0  14 

Dibden,  Samuel  1822/3- 

Farmer’s  lab 

0  3  0 

mast/turbary 

(Id) 

3  2  26 

Dovev,  Tohn  1802/3- 

Wood  dealer 

n.k. 

nil 

1  2  8 

Giddings,  Tohn  1810/11- 

Farmer/yeoman 

0  4  0 

mast/  pasture 

Hatch,  Isaac  1816- 

Wood  dealer 

0  2  0 

disallowed 

1  2  32 
*5  2  36 

Hatch,  John  1811- 

Wood  dealer 

0  2  0 

mast 

2  1  8 

Hayter,  William  1797/8- 

>8  0  0 

dead? 

King,  George  1787/8- 

Labourer 

3  0  3 

4  3  0 

mast/  turbary/ 
pasture  (Id) 

King,  Josiah  1770-1852?  or 
1804- 

Ag  lab/wood 
dealer 

17  2  9 

16  1  0 

disallowed 

8  0  22 

King,  Mark  1812- 

Wood  dealer 

1  0  6 

6  0  0 

mast 

7  3  6 

King,  William  1791- 

Innkeeper 

5  1  0 

1  1  30 

9  2  0 

mast/  pasture 

20  1  5 

Macey,  Mary  0787-1850 

1  0  24 

dead 

Misslebrook,  Tosiah  c  1 8 1 3- 

0  0  11 

Moody,  Abner  1817- 

Brickmaker/lab 

n.k. 

disallowed 

Moody,  John  1770-1852? 

Ag  lab 

13  2  13 

~3  2  35 

Moody,  John  1794- 

Farmer  of  4  acres 
(living  Hamp¬ 
tworth) 

19  1  31 

~3  2  35 

n.k. 

nil 

4  2  39 

Rawlins,  William  1802- 

Shopkeeper 

6  2  0 

mast 

8  1  0 
*5  2  36 

Whitehorn,  John  cl820- 

Wood  dealer 

n.k. 

nil 

5  1  20 

Winter,  Ann  cl 76 1  - 1843 

1  2  32 

Winter,  Daniel  1795-  or 

1809- 

Woodman 

8  0  0 

n.k. 

nil 

1  1  0 

Winter,  James  1797- 

Lab 

6  0  0 

0  3  8 

n.k. 

nil 

2  3  2 

Total 

123  1  32 

15  3  22 

87  2  22 

Acreage  shown  in  acres,  roods  and  perches 

n.k.  =  not  known 

*three  joint  tenants 

#  joint  tenancy  with  brother 

>  brothers  in  law  -  joint  tenancy  of  8  acres 

~  one  plot,  farmed  by  either  John  Moody  the  Elder  or  Younger 

Sources :  WSHS:  D/1/25/T/A  Downton:  East  Downton,  Hamptworth  and  Church  Tithing  tithe  awards  1840;  Census 
enumeration  book  1851;  WSHS:  490/1012  Sale  particulars  of  the  Hamptworth  Estate,  with  a  plan,  1858;  Great  Britain. 
Parliament.  An  abstract  of  claims  in  the  New  Forest ,  London:  HMSO,1853;  Great  Britain.  Parliament.  New  Forest  register  of 
decisions  on  claims  to  forest  rights  London:  HMSO,1858 

In  this  respect,  the  Nomansland  allotments  were 
atypical  in  that  many  of  the  tenants  were  also 
smallholders  in  Hamptworth  (Table  9),  turning  them 
from  labourers  into  ‘little  gardeners’,  to  paraphrase 
Robert  Hughes,  a  steward  and  land  surveyor  from 


Woodford  near  Salisbury.75  Typical  crops  grown 
were  potatoes,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  barley,  cabbage, 
turnips  and  onions.76  These  Nomansland  strips  had 
disappeared  by  the  time  of  the  1876-8  Ordnance 
Survey. 
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Land  north  and  northwest  of  Nomansland, 
south  of  Risbury  Hill  and  part  of  an  estate  owned 
by  the  Webb  family,  was  let  principally  to  twelve 
Nomansland  smallholders.  The  land  totalled  123 
acres,  for  the  most  part  pasture,  but  with  four  small 
gardens  and  some  arable.77  This  acreage  had  shrunk 
to  87  acres  at  the  time  it  was  sold  in  1858,  by  which 
time  most  of  the  pasture  had  been  converted  to 
arable.  Access  to  pasture  was  essential  for  keeping 
cows,  seen  as  key  for  labourers  wanting  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  status  of  small  farmers,  so  the 
change  from  pastoral  to  arable  farming  may  mark 
a  Nomansland’s  first  population  decline,  although 
arable  land  was  also  used  for  growing  root  crops 
for  stalled  cattle.78  All  Nomansland  tenants  in  1858 
were  either  on  annual  leases  or  their  leases  expired 
in  1860  and  the  total  rent  for  the  16  tenants  was 
£52  6s  6d.79 

After  sale,  the  land  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Hamptworth  Lodge  estate,  which  provided 
allotments  on  a  reduced  scale  -  a  field  of  just  33/4 
acres  drained  and  immediately  north  of  North  Lane, 
divided  into  15  quarter  acre  strips  for  the  poor  of 
Nomansland.  An  idea  of  the  value  set  upon  such  a 
piece  of  garden  land  by  those  who  cultivate  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  amount  of  attention  it  receives’ 
wrote  Livens  in  1910, 80  echoing  Eden  and  Young  a 
century  before.  In  1975  Hamptworth  lands  were 
‘predominantly  pasture  used  from  smallholdings  at 
No  Man’s  Land  and  from  outside  the  parish’81  and 
today’s  landscape  preserves  some  of  the  1838  plots. 

As  well  as  leased  lands  on  the  former  Hamptworth 
Common,  several  settlers  held  commoners’  rights  in 
the  New  Forest.  George  Briscoe  Eyre  (1840-1922), 
verderer  and  Bramshaw  landowner,  had  claimed 
in  the  19th  century  that  the  New  Forest’s  Tow 
percentage  of  pauperism’  was  attributable  to  ‘the 
judicious  exercise  of  common  rights’82  and  Tubbs83 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  New  Forest 
smallholder  or  cottager  to  maintain  himself  in  a  state 
of  even  semi-independence  without  the  exercise  of 
a  variety  of  Forest  rights  (commoners  worked  up 
to  50  acres  each,  well  in  access  of  the  acreage  of  the 
Nomansland  settlers).  A  comprehensive  scheme  to 
register  and  publish  such  rights  in  what  became 
known  as  the  ‘commoner’s  bible’  was  undertaken  in 
the  1850s;  such  rights  having  been  much  extended 
from  the  16th  to  18th  centuries  by  default.84  In  this 
context  eleven  Nomansland  settlers  made  claims,  in 
nearly  every  case  for  pasture,  pannage,  turbary  (turf) 
and  heath  (both  for  fuel)  and  fern  and  furze  (used 
for  litter).85  Of  these  claims  three  were  disallowed; 
and  for  the  remaining  eight,  there  were  three  grants 


of  pasture  of  which  two  were  subject  to  an  annual 
payment  of  Id,  two  of  turbary  and  mast  for  all 
eight.86  All  fern  and  furze  claims  were  disallowed, 
as  they  were  throughout  the  Forest,  being  no  longer 
recognised  as  a  right.87  New  Forest  rights  were 
attached  to  properties,  not  persons,  and  five  of  the 
Nomansland  claimants  claimed  in  respect  of  their 
Nomansland  residence  and  of  their  Hamptworth 
leases.  Hamptworth  manor  rights  resided  in  ‘8 
messuages  or  tenements... and  of  200  acres  of  land 
appertaining  to  the  said  messuages’  recorded  in  a 
previous  register  of  commons  rights  compiled  in 
1670.88 

While  the  status  of  Nomansland  settlers  appears 
to  have  been  similar,  the  criteria  by  which  these 
claims  were  differentiated  are  difficult  to  fathom. 
Indeed,  that  the  perambulation  commissioners  50 
years  before  had  excluded  Nomansland  from  the 
forest  might  suggest  that  no  claims  were  allowed 
except  those  relating  to  the  Hamptworth  lands  they 
were  leasing,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  A  further 
question  is  if  common  rights  were  such  a  valuable 
acquisition,  why  did  only  eleven  settlers  claim,  no 
Winters  or  Battens  for  example,  likewise  farming 
in  Hamptworth?  Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  statement  of  the  secretary  to  the  New  Forest 
Commission  in  1850  in  the  outspoken  manner  often 
found  among  Victorian  civil  servants,  declaring  that 
when  it  came  to  forest  rights  and  privileges  ‘the 
present  state  of  the  New  Forest  in  this  respect  is  little 
less  than  absolute  anarchy’.89  Even  as  late  as  1883, 
Briscoe  Eyre  lamented  the  lack  of ‘an  authoritative 
ascertainment  and  map  of  the  boundaries. ..perhaps 
indispensable  to  any  investigation  of,  and  report 
upon,  rights  or  claims  over  the  forest.’90 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  most  valuable  of 
the  forest  rights  was  that  of  pasture:  ‘pasture  rights 
were  even  more  important  than  holding  land.  They 
enabled  the  labourer  to  raise  himself  by  degrees 
to  the  status  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  chiefly  by 
keeping  cows  or  ponies,  or  fattening  pigs.’91  Though 
only  three  Nomansland  claims  for  pasture  rights 
were  allowed  in  the  1856  Register  it  appears  that 
wider  access  was  enjoyed.  ‘We  have  a  right  here  to 
turn  cows  into  the  forest’  said  William  Rawlins  in 
186792  and  Livens  stated  that  ‘The  Nomansland 
cows  in  those  days,  not  less  than  those  of  today, 
had  the  privilege,  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
to  the  full,  of  wandering  at  will  in  the  forest’.  The 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  ‘Non  commoners 
could  turn  cows,  horses  etc  (but  not  pigs)  to  the 
number  of  ten,  into  the  Forest  to  graze,  at  the  cost 
of  4s  per  each  animal,  plus  a  licence  of  2/6d  for  up 
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to  ten  animals.’93 

In  1867  William  Rawlins  gave  an  account  of 
Nomansland  to  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on 
the  Employment  of  Children,  Young  Persons  and  Women 
in  Agriculture .  Rawlins,  born  in  Hamptworth  in  1802 
or  1803  had  married  Harriot  Moody,  daughter  of 
John  Moody  the  Elder,  one  of  the  original  settlers, 
in  1828.  In  1851  he  was  a  part-time  smallholder, 
as  well  as  grocer,  baker  and  beer  shopkeeper  on  a 
half-acre  parcel  of  land  containing  house,  shop  and 
garden.  Cooper  referred  to  his  ‘very  disorderly  beer 
shop’.94 

Rawlins  summed  up  the  life  of  the  Nomansland 
settler  as  follows: 

‘Those  who  have  the  smallest  quantity  of  land 
work  as  labourers.  Three  or  four  acres  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  employment  to  or  furnish  food 
for  a  family  all  the  year  round,  but  a  man  who 
has  regular  work  can  manage  half  an  acre....  The 
men  who  have  two  or  three  acres  of  land  cannot 
take  regular  work  as  labourers;  they  grow  chiefly 
vegetables  and  roots  for  the  cows;  they  are  better 
off  than  men  who  have  regular  employment  as 
labourers.  Some  of  them  go  miles  away  to  get 
harvest  work.  There  is  no  harvest  work  to  be  had 
here.  Boys  are  not  wanted  as  young  here  as  they  are 
in  most  places.  There  is  no  regular  employment  for 
women  and  children  in  the  new  Forest.  The  small 
occupiers  here  sell  a  little  butter,  but  no  milk;  some 
have  apple  trees  and  make  cider,  but  not  all;  and 
bees  are  kept  occasionaly  [sic].95 

After  agriculture,  forestry  was  a  significant 
source  of  employment,  with  16  men  employed  in 
1851  as  wood  dealers  or  woodmen.  Charcoal  burning 
continued  into  the  twentieth  century.96  There  were 
numerous  ingenious  ways  of  supplementing  income, 
for  example  bark  stripping  in  autumn  and  supplying 
the  urban  Christmas  holly  market.97  Though  no 
Nomansland  inhabitants  enjoyed  New  Forest 
rights  of  estover  (timber  for  fuel)  or  litter,  unofficial 
activity  took  place,  both  in  the  New  Forest  and  in  the 
woods  adjoining  Nomansland.  King’s  observation 
of  East  Boldre  in  1845  probably  applied  equally 
to  Nomansland:  ‘In  timber  stealing,  also,  they  are 
extremely  expert,  so  that  ‘in  a  night’s  time,  they 
have  cut  down  and  carried  off,  and  safely  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  one  of  the  largest  oaks  in  the 
forest.’98  In  Nomansland,  summary  convictions  were 
handed  down  for  stealing  ash  on  John  Biddlecombe 
in  1828,  for  damaging  trees,  underwood  and  heath 
on  Henry  Beacham  and  John  Dibden  in  1835  and 
James  Batten  and  George  Fulford  in  1840  and  1848, 
the  latter  being  just  twelve  at  the  time  of  the  first 


offence.99  ‘The  ability  to  live  illicitly  off  the  resources 
of  the  forest  allowed  for  a  greater  independence  than 
agrarian  capitalism  provided’  wrote  Ritter,  adding 
that  many  survived  in  this  manner  without  recourse 
to  wage  labour.100 

Woodmen,  like  farm  workers,  had  opportunities 
for  self-improvement.  Briscoe  Eyre  wrote  of  one  of 
them,  a  woodman  and  farm  labourer.  By  working 
early  and  late,  especially  at  hurdle-making,  and 
in  the  barking  or  ‘rinding  season’,  he  saved  £100 
before  he  married,  though  living  in  a  parish  ‘without 
chances’,  (i.e.  where  there  were  no  commons). 
‘With  great  difficulty,  he  was  able  to  keep  his 
savings  and  the  interest  intact,  while  his  family 
increased  and  grew  up.  He  then  took  a  woodman’s 
and  underkeeper’s  place  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest, 
but  was  unable  to  add  to  his  fund,  though  his  hard¬ 
working  wife  earned  as  much  by  taking  in  washing 
as  he  earned  abroad’101 

Census  enumeration  books  are  mostly  silent 
about  women’s  work,  despite  Briscoe  Eyre’s 
observation.  Widows  are  the  most  evident  in  the 
censuses:  Rachael  Macey,  a  lace  maker  in  1851,  kept  a 
cow  and  had  run  a  shop  at  one  time,  while  Charlotte 
Batten  was  identified  as  a  milliner  and  dressmaker 
once  her  husband  was  dead  (1871  census).  Two 
widows  held  East  Downton  allotments  in  1839 
and  Harriet  Grayer,  who  appears  to  have  resided  a 
few  years  in  Nomansland,  farmed  in  her  own  right 
20  acres  in  Hamptworth.102  She  was  independent 
in  other  ways,  for  she  had  four  children  but  no 
husband.  Two  other  single  women  with  children 
were  household  heads  in  the  1841  census.  Women 
and  children  were  often  essential  to  allotment 
working,  as  reported  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  1833. 103  The  frontispiece  of  the  1835 
volume  of  the  Labourers’  Friend  magazine  features 
a  man  digging  watched  by  his  wife  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.  The  scene  highlights  ‘the  centrality  of 
family  labour  to  allotments:  they  permitted  the 
reconstitution  of  the  household  as  a  working  unit, 
so  mitigating  the  decline  of  employment  for  rural 
women  and  children’.104  Women  and  children  could 
also  generate  income  by  making  up  match  faggots 
-  small  bundles  of  kindling,  sold  at  Is  per  hundred 
in  Livens’  time,  from  which  4 d  was  deducted  to  pay 
for  wood  and  string.  Children  could  make  up  to  1000 
per  day.105  Seven  Nomansland  girls,  but  no  boys, 
were  in  service  outside  in  1851.  This  ‘stage  of  life’ 
service  was  typical  of  the  time,  the  girls  subsequently 
returning  to  families,  husbands  and  the  land.  They 
were  amongst  the  furthest  travelled  and  many 
experienced  life  in  towns,  such  as  Southampton 
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and  London.  Some  63  of  the  74  known  emigrants, 
however,  moved  no  further  than  other  parishes  in 
southeast  Wiltshire  and  west  Hampshire. 

Other  criminal  activity  contributed  to  the 
survival  of  squatters.  A  contemporary  observer 
of  East  Boldre  in  1845  noted  that  ‘Living  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  on  a  kind  of  debatable  land, 
their  habits  partake  much  of  the  lawless  character 
of  borderers.  They  ostensibly  gain  their  livelihood 
by  agriculture,  but  in  reality  the  greater  part  of 
them  live  by  poaching  on  the  deer  and  game  of  the 
forest,  or  by  smuggling,  for  which  the  contiguity  of 
the  sea,  and  the  wild  nature  of  the  country  around, 
offer  great  facilities’.106  Poaching  and  smuggling 
were  equally  prevalent  in  the  Woodgreen  colony.107 
Sixty  years  later,  Livens  made  identical  claims 
concerning  the  Nomansland  inhabitants,  claiming 
that  ‘Quarter  Sessions  were  seldom  held  at  Salisbury 
in  those  days  without  somebody  from  Nomansland 
having  to  appear  in  the  dock.’108  He  cited  deer 
poaching,  brandy  smuggling  and  illicit  stilling, 
and  a  smuggling  company  with  ten  members  with 
‘its  headquarters  in  the  out-of-the-way  village 
of  Nomansland’.109  The  Reverend  Mark  Cooper 
singled  out  Stephen  Boyce  as  ‘a  very  loose  drunken 
character  some  time  ago  in  prison  for  poaching’,110 
though  he  may  have  identified  the  wrong  man,  for 
it  was  Stephen  Batten  who  received  three  Wiltshire 
Quarter  Session  summary  convictions  for  poaching 
between  1833  and  1837. 111  Neither  poaching  nor 
smuggling  were  considered  criminal  activities  by 
the  rural  poor.  Methodist  sensibilities  may  not 
have  been  offended,  though  Wesley  himself  had 
condemned  smuggling  during  his  campaign  in 
Cornwall,112  Other  convictions  were  for  crop  stealing, 
oats  (Moses  Dibden  in  1824),  Swedish  turnips  ( John 
Biddlecombe  in  1838)  and  apples  in  Nomansland 
itself  (David  Dibden  in  1 840).  A  newspaper  reported 
in  1846  that  a  ‘considerable  quantity  of  potatoes’, 
stolen  from  a  Lyndhurst  farm,  were  discovered  in 
Nomansland.113  Such  pilfering  was  endemic  in  rural 
areas,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  Nomansland 
was  more  guilty  than  other  communities.  Two 
incidents  involved  violence  to  property  and  assault. 
Both  involved  William  Parham  or  Perrin,  with 
his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Dovey  in  1839  and 
John  Giddings  in  1843,  for  which  one-week  prison 
sentences  were  meted  out.114  David  Dibden  was  in 
the  Wiltshire  county  prison  in  1820115  and  James 
Dovey  died  aged  28  in  Winchester  Gaol  in  1850. 116 

How  successful  was  the  Nomansland  colony? 
Commons’  squatters  were  stigmatized  as  ‘accustomed 
to  rely  on  a  precarious  or  vagabond  existence  from 


the  land  in  a  state  of  nature;  when  that  fails  they 
take  to  pilfering  and  poaching’.117  In  contrast, 
Arthur  Young  wrote  of  several  prosperous  colonies 
of  squatters,  including  that  at  Blofield  in  Norfolk 
which  maintained  23  cows,  18  horses  and  sundry 
other  animals  on  40  acres.118  However,  Nomansland 
prosperity  was  limited:  the  Kings,  with  two  wood 
dealers  and  one  innkeeper  farming  20  acres  in  1858, 
represent  an  indeterminate  status  between  the 
labouring  class  and  small  business  men.  Amongst 
women,  the  most  affluent  had  married  outsiders: 
one  of  the  Batten  daughters  married  William  Bundy 
who  was  to  become  a  land  and  drainage  surveyor, 
employing  twelve  men  by  1871.  Ann  Moody, 
daughter  of  John  the  Elder  married  George  King, 
a  nephew  of  the  original  Nomansland  Kings.  An 
agricultural  labourer  in  Landford  in  1841,  he  farmed 
up  to  90  acres  in  1881.  One  who  prospered  without 
effort  on  his  own  part  was  Dan  Winter  junior  (1809- 
81).  James  Edmonds,  gent,  his  mother’s  brother,  died 
without  issue  in  1831  and  left  his  nephew  £300  and 
the  interest  from  a  further  £500,  as  well  as  a  third 
share  in  the  residue  of  his  estate,  making  him  surely 
the  richest  man  in  Nomansland.119  To  indicate  the 
scale  of  this  windfall,  the  average  annual  wage  for 
an  agricultural  labourer  in  Wiltshire  at  that  time 
was  c.  £2 1.120  What  he  did  with  that  money,  plus 
that  accruing  from  his  father’s  land  sales  in  1826,  is 
unknown,  but  perhaps  he  financed  the  Methodist 
chapel  built  on  his  land? 

Other  inhabitants  remained  resolutely  poor. 
James  Batten  (1764-1845)  dictated  a  will  on  8  April 
1845  of  a  total  valueless  than  £20.121  Batten  inhabited 
‘a  little  mud  cabin  (long  since  done  away  with)’  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lamb  Inn,  his  daughter  being 
married  to  the  innkeeper  William  King.122  His  cabin, 
120  rods  of  land  (about  three  quarters  of  an  acre), 
household  furniture  and  a  donkey  and  trucks,  plus 
his  clothing,  were  left  to  his  grandson  James.  His  son 
and  daughters  were  disinherited  (‘they  shall  not  have 
a  pennyworth  of  my  property’).  Their  falling  out 
dated  back  to  1837  at  least,  when  his  namesake  son 
was  convicted  of  assault,  possibly  against  his  father, 
who  was  the  informant.123  The  situation  presumably 
did  not  improve  by  the  father’s  remarriage  later 
that  year,  shortly  after  his  first  wife’s  death.  His 
second  wife  died  in  1843  and  the  80  year-old  then 
embarked  on  a  third  marriage,  to  Mary  Kervill,  nee 
Shelley,  a  widow  in  her  50s.  Although  a  pauper  in 
Redlynch  in  1841,  her  husband  had  been  a  yeoman 
and  his  father  a  gent.  Against  the  odds,  this  wife 
too  predeceased  him,  though  only  by  a  few  weeks, 
and  her  family  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  will.124 
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John  Moody  the  younger  left  a  will  (probate  18 
December  1873),  although  technically  he  was  not  of 
Nomansland  having  moved  to  nearby  Lyburn  in  the 
1830s,  where  it  seems  he  inhabited  another  squat, 
on  the  broad  verges  of  the  new  enclosure  road.  In 
1871  he  was  farming  just  four  acres  of  pasture  and 
his  effects  also  amounted  to  less  than  £20. 125  Just  two 
Nomansland  households  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  servant  in  1851,  one  of  these  being  a  Nomansland 
girl  working  for  her  sister. 

Self-advancement  and  the  dream  of  sober 
prosperity  presented  by  writer/moralists  were 
barely  evident  in  Nomansland,  nor  did  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  its  existence  protect  it  from 
economic  forces  and  the  demographic  signature 
of  Nomansland  1801-61  broadly  follows  that  of 
Wiltshire  as  a  whole,  peaking  in  1851  and  dropping 
back  to  the  1841  level  in  1861.  However,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  judge  the  colony’s  success  by  these  criteria 
alone.  Before  1857,  perhaps  none  of  the  colonists 
experienced  life  in  the  workhouse  or  claimed 
outdoor  relief.  A  large  proportion  of  its  natives 
remained  in  the  settlement  and  were  supported  by 
the  community,  far  more  so  than  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Landford  and  Whiteparish.  Presumably 
the  settlers  enjoyed  what  other  rural  dwellers 
lacked  -  a  kinship  based  community.  Even  within 
the  establishment’s  own  Malthusian  agenda,  there 
was  an  alternative  to  the  new  rural  order  of  the 
insecure,  landless  wage  earner  and  workhouse.  This 
could  be  seen  as  a  vindication  of  the  arguments  of 
Eden,  Young  and  others  that  an  alternative  model 
to  the  landowners’  was  viable,  even  desirable, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  dignity,  enterprise  and 
self-government  of  the  rural  poor  but  also  of  the 
landowners’  pockets.  Small-scale  peasant  farming 
continued  in  some  other  European  countries,  and 
in  this  respect,  there  were  forward-looking  aspects 
to  Nomansland.  The  school  built  on  Hamptworth 
land  in  1867  but  known  as  Nomansland  school,  was 
welcomed:  ‘All  took  up  with  the  school  directly  it  was 
established;  I  have  heard  them  say  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  ever  was  done’.126  Colonists’  children  were 
mostly  literate  and  of  those  seven  Nomansland  men 
witnessing  the  indenture  for  the  chapel  land  in  1844, 
only  one,  David  Dibden,  could  not  sign  his  name.127 
However,  by  mid-century  the  majority  of  politicians 
and  landowners  in  Britain  had  turned  their  backs 
on  a  peasant  economy,  convinced  that  trade  and 
industry  were  the  routes  to  power  and  prosperity, 
requiring  surplus  populations  to  be  removed  from 
the  countryside  into  industrial  towns  and  leaving 
a  landless  rural  proletariat,  provided  with  gardens 


at  the  most,  to  provide  a  pool  of  casual  labour  for 
farmers. 
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General  Pitt  Rivers:  a  letter,  Old  Sarum  and 
citizens’  rights 

by  Peter  Saunders 


The  discovery  of  a  letter  written  in  1891  by  General  Pitt  Rivers,  hitherto  un-published,  reveals  his  ambition  to  purchase 
and  excavate  Old  Sarum,  a  site  not  previously  considered  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  him.  Its  tone  confirms  his  rather 
testy  nature.  Further,  it  directs  attention  to  a  brief  campaign  in  Salisbury  to  uphold  historic  rights  of  access  to  this  Wiltshire 
monument,  still  relevant  today. 


The  letter 

Within  the  collection  of  the  papers  of  General  A.  L. 
F.  Pitt  Rivers  acquired  by  Salisbury  Museum  in  1974 
there  are  around  4000  letters.  They  had  originally 
been  received  by  the  General  chiefly  between  1881 
and  1899  and  are  likely  to  have  derived  originally 
from  his  private  study  or  office  at  Rushmore  Lodge 
(his  field  records  presumably  having  been  kept  at  his 
Museum  in  Farnham,  Dorset,  with  the  collections 
to  which  they  related).  Very  exceptionally  is  a  letter 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  reply  by  Pitt  Rivers 
so  the  discovery  of  an  original  letter  written  or 
dictated  by  him,  especially  where  it  throws  new 
light  on  his  character,  his  method  of  working  or 
his  attitude  to  the  use  of  monuments,  thus  assumes 
particular  interest.  One  such  letter  came  to  light 
in  the  effects  of  a  Miss  Olive  Pye- Smith  after  her 
death  in  1972  and  which  was  subsequently  donated 
to  Salisbury  Museum  by  Miss  D.  Daniels  when 
the  writer  recognised  its  significance  (accession 
SBYWM  1980.76).  It  is  published  here,  by  courtesy 
of  Salisbury  and  South  Wiltshire  Museum,  for  the 
first  time,  in  its  entirety  and  as  written: 


PRIVATE 

Rushmore,  Salisbury. 

July  13th,  1891 
Dear  Mr.  Pye  Smith, 

The  Editor  of  the  Salisbury  Times  wrote  to  me  a 
short  time  ago  to  ask  my  object  in  proposing  to 
purchase  Old  Sarum,  and  I  told  him  in  a  letter, 
not  for  publication,  that,  if  I  made  the  purchase, 
it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological 
explorations,  and  also  to  make  it  more  attractive 
to  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  place.  I  think 
it  only  requires  the  exercise  of  a  little  common 
sense  to  show  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
make  such  an  unprofitable  investment,  except  for 
some  purpose  of  that  kind.  I  see  that  Mr.  Waters, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  papers,  says,  that  he  does 
not  think  that  the  prosecution  of  archaeological 
explorations  would  be  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  citizens.  I  don’t  know  what  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  may  be  or  how  it  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  them,  but  if  that  is  the  case,  of  course 
I  should  give  up  all  idea  of  making  the  purchase. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  excavations  satisfactorily  it  would 
be  quite  necessary  that  I  should  maintain  existing 
rights  of  ownership  intact;  and  that  with  people 
constantly  meddling  and  asserting  themselves  on 
every  opportunity,  the  investigations  would  be 
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greatly  interfered  with.  I  mentioned  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Salisbury  Times,  that  if  any  of  the  citizens 
wished  to  know  how  I  was  likely  to  deal  with  the 
place,  they  were  welcome  to  go  to  the  Larmer  and 
King  John’s  House  and  my  Museum  at  Farnham, 
and  they  would  see  what  had  been  done  there  for 
the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the  people.  I 
think  that  with  this  guarantee  and  also  my  position 
as  Government  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
the  people  should  be  satisfied,  that  their  rights 
are  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  and  probably 
they  will  see  reason  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
place  than  before. 

I  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  other  places  on  my  property,  and  I  find  that 
to  the  Larmer  there  were  14090  last  year  and  to 
the  Museum  6673.  But  whatever  is  done  by  me 
will  certainly  be  of  my  own  free  will,  and  I  shall 
not  enter  into  any  obligations  that  are  not  already 
secured  to  the  public  by  existing  rights.  The  place 
will  have  to  be  under  somebody’s  control,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  any  one  can  exercise  the  necessary 
superintendence  better  than  the  owner  of  the 
property.  I  have  been  asked  whether,  after  I  have 
made  the  necessary  explorations,  I  will  make  a 
present  of  the  place  to  the  citizens.  I  really  don’t 
see  on  what  grounds  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  presents  to  any  one.  There  are  of  course  in 
every  place  a  certain  number  of  blockheads,  who 
are  enough  to  drive  the  public  spirit  out  of  anyone. 
Whatever  the  existing  rights  of  the  citizens  may 
be,  I  don’t  see  how  the  transfer  of  the  property  to 
other  hands  can  interfere  with  them.  I  should  have 
no  wish  that  it  should  do  so,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
should  right  of  ownership  be  interfered  with:  of 
course  any  pleasure  I  might  find  in  administering 
to  the  recreation  of  the  citizens  would  be  done 
away  with,  if  it  were  converted  into  a  right. 

I  am  glad  that  you  should  have  written  to 
me  on  the  subject,  as  you  will  probably  take  a 
reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  It  will  be  a  very 
expensive  undertaking,  and  unless  I  think  that 
what  I  do  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  and  unless  I 
am  secure  in  my  full  right  of  making  all  necessary 
investigations,  I  shall  certainly  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

I  don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  I 
should  make  any  public  communication  on  the 
subject,  and  therefore  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  this 
letter  private. 

Yours  faithfully 

A  Pitt  Rivers. 

The  letter  is  typed  on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  15  x  13  inches  in  size,  and  signed  in  the 
General’s  own  hand.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pitt 
Rivers  had  only  acquired  a  typewriter  a  year  or  two 
before  and  used  it  ‘only  for  making  carbons  of  long 


reports  and  special  letters’  (Thompson  1976,  78). 
Its  recipient  is  specifically  asked  ‘to  keep  this  letter 
private’,  which  suggests  that  Pitt  Rivers  regarded  the 
content  of  the  letter  important,  certainly  sensitive. 
‘Mr  Pye  Smith’  was  Edward  Foulger  Pye-Smith,  a 
partner  in  the  Salisbury  solicitors,  Fulton  and  Pye- 
Smith,  and  who  was  a  councillor  in  1891  and  mayor 
of  Salisbury  in  1894-5.  It  was  through  his  daughter, 
Miss  Olive  Pye-Smith  that  the  letter  has  survived. 
There  are  four  letters  in  the  Salisbury  Museum 
archive  from  Edward  Pye-Smith  (Pitt  Rivers  Papers 
L435,  L446,  L585  and  L880)  but  these  are  unrelated 
to  Old  Sarum.  Neither  the  letter  which  prompted  the 
one  discussed  here,  nor  a  reply  thereto,  is  known. 

Concern  for  Old  Sarunfs 
future 

Readers  of  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal 
between  July  5  and  September  5,  1891  would  have 
been  aware  of  rumours  of  the  General’s  intentions 
towards  Old  Sarum  from  numerous  letters  and 
editorials  it  carried,  many  of  which  deplored  the 
possibility  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  who  had  owned  the  site  since  1875,  might 
relinquish  ownership.  Pitt  Rivers  did  not  engage 
in  these  exchanges  on  the  matter  even  though  the 
editor  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so  as  he  did 
not  ‘think  it  would  be  desirable  if  I  should  make  any 
public  communication  on  the  subject’.  This  letter 
provides  evidence  positive  of  his  interest,  however, 
and  also  of  his  sensitivity  over  accusations  that  he 
might  remove  established  rights  over  the  land.  Other 
newspapers  picked  up  on  the  story  in  a  minor  way 
( Manchester  Guardian  July  22, 1891  and  Morning  Post 
September  8, 1891,  3),  but  until  now  its  significance 
as  an  interesting  footnote  in  the  history  of  Old  Sarum 
has  passed  without  comment. 

Once  the  Dean  and  Chapter  confirmed  that  sale 
was  a  possibility,  the  Salisbury  Journal  became  the 
people’s  champion  in  demanding  to  know  ‘how  far 
it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  that  right  of  access  to 
Old  Sarum  which  the  public  have  so  long  enjoyed’ 
(S&W  Journal  July  4,  1891,  5).  It  carried  the  letter 
from  Mr  John  Waters,  to  which  Pitt  Rivers  referred 
in  his  letter  here,  the  following  week,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  Old  Sarum  might  be  bought  by 
public  subscription  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
Corporation  (ibid.  July  11,  1891,  8).  An  editorial 
(ibid.,  5)  supported  this  idea  as  being  second  best 
to  continued  ownership  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
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while  accepting  that,  if  the  sale  went  through  and 
excavation  took  place,  ‘It  would  be  a  graceful  act ... 
to  recognise  the  pre-eminent  claims  of  the  Salisbury 
Museum  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  objects  found.’ 
This  was  not  in  Pitt  Rivers’  mind,  however:  ‘I  really 
don’t  see  on  what  grounds  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  presents  to  any  one’,  he  says,  but  ironically 
his  Wessex  discoveries  as  a  whole  were  destined  to 
come  to  the  Museum  some  eighty  four  years  later 
(Saunders  1976,  156-7),  and  finds  from  Old  Sarum 
have  always  found  a  natural  home  there. 

The  tone  of  the  General’s  letter  is  forthright  and 
focusses  very  much  on  landowner’s  rights,  a  subject 
which  much  occupied  his  attention  after  inheriting 
the  Rivers  estates  in  1880  (Bowden  1991,  36-9).  It 
is  clearly  influenced  by  the  critical  responses  to  the 
idea  of  his  purchase  and  excavation  as  expressed 
in  the  Salisbury  Journal.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
that  Pitt  Rivers  would  have  believed  himself  to  be 
unfairly  judged  and  yet  he  would  wish  to  remain 
aloof  from  unseemly  public  debate  on  such  matters. 
Described  by  his  great  grandson,  Michael  Pitt 
Rivers,  as  possessing  a  ‘powerful  personality’  (Pitt 
Rivers  1977,  23),  Pitt  Rivers  demanded  respect:  he 
clearly  did  not  suffer  fools  lightly,  as  shown  by  his 
use  of  the  phrase  ‘it  only  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
little  common  sense’  and  his  tangential  description 
of  his  critics  as  ‘blockheads’. 

The  Journal  next  carried  an  extensive  report 
(S& W  Journal  July  18,  1891)  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  on  July  16  at  which  a  report  by  the 
City  Lands  Committee  on  the  proposed  sale  and 
excavation  was  debated.  Opposing  views  were 
expressed,  with  most  concentrating  on  the  effects 
excavation  might  have  and  the  potential  loss  of 
access  to  the  site.  Alderman  Brown  asked:  ‘What 
would  be  the  probable  time  General  Pitt  Rivers 
would  require  for  excavations?  General  Pitt  Rivers 
is  an  old  man,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
what  would  happen  in  case  of  his  death’.  Mr  Fullford 
was  against  any  excavation  for  he  would  ‘much  rather 
a  few  old  spear-heads  remained  buried  than  that  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  Old  Sarum  should 
be  destroyed’.  Mr  Hammick  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter:  ‘...one  of  the  rights  which  the  citizens 
clung  to  more  than  anything  else  was  the  power  to 
walk  to  the  top  of  Old  Sarum  morning,  noon  and 
night  without  asking  permission  from  anyone.’  He 
pointed  out  that  this  was  by  ‘the  indulgence  of  the 
owners’,  they  might  Took  forward  to  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  from  future  owners’  and  he  did  not 
know  that  they  ‘had  any  more  legal  rights  than  they 
had  in  other  places  belonging  to  private  owners’.  Mr 


Pye-Smith,  seemingly  successfully  influenced  by 
the  letter  he  had  recently  received  from  Pitt  Rivers, 
said  he  ‘did  not  think  Old  Sarum  could  be  put  in 
better  hands  than  Gen.  Pitt  Rivers’  and  proposed  the 
resolution,  eventually  adopted,  thanking  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  expressing  confidence  that  in  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  site  they  would  ensure 
protection  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
and  the  physical  state  of  the  monument. 

Debate  on  the  subject  of  Old  Sarum  raged  on 
in  the  Journal  over  the  next  six  weeks,  including 
a  letter  (ibid.  August  8,  1891,  8)  from  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  Canon  E.H.  Goddard,  who 
said:  ‘To  Wiltshire  men  in  general,  the  opposition 
to  the  sale  of  it  [to  Pitt  Rivers]  seems  obstructive 
and  unreasonable’,  not  a  surprising  statement  given 
that  Pitt  Rivers  was  the  Society’s  president  at  the 
time!  In  the  end  the  Dean  and  Chapter  decided  to 
retain  possession  but  they  did  transfer  it  into  the 
guardianship  of  the  Office  of  Works  in  1892,  no 
doubt  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Pitt  Rivers  himself, 
who,  as  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments,  had 
been  finding  the  task  of  persuading  landowners 
voluntarily  to  place  monuments  in  guardianship 
challenging  (Bowden  1991,  96-7).  The  schedule  to 
which  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act  1882 
applied  included  Old  Sarum  so,  although  no  doubt 
disappointed  that  his  attempt  to  purchase  Old  Sarum 
had  eventually  failed,  Pitt  Rivers  could  perhaps 
console  himself  with  having  at  least  achieved  one 
more  professional  objective  resting  with  him  under 
the  Act.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  withdrew  his  offer 
to  purchase  voluntarily  or  whether,  more  likely,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  simply  declined  to  sell.  In  either 
event,  both  parties  are  likely  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  fierce  public  airing  the  matter  had  aroused, 
and  the  Journal  was  able  to  declare  that  ‘anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  ... 
combined  with  anxiety  lest  the  proposed  excavations 
should  mar  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  mound’  would 
be  over  and  ‘the  majority  of  people  will  consider  it 
highly  satisfactory’  (S&W  Journal  September  5, 
1891,5). 


Pitt  Rivers’  interest 

Pitt  Rivers’  great  motivation  in  life  was  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  through  public 
education.  He  believed:  ‘The  masses  are  ignorant, 
and  knowledge  is  swamped  by  ignorance.  The 
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knowledge  they  lack  is  the  knowledge  of  history. 
This  lays  them  open  to  the  designs  of  demagogues 
and  agitators’  (Pitt  Rivers  1891,  115-6).  This  would 
have  underpinned  what  he  might  have  hoped  to 
achieve  at  Old  Sarum  and  is  why  in  the  letter  here  he 
invited  citizens  ‘to  go  to  the  Larmer  and  King  John’s 
House  and  my  Museum  at  Farnham’,  in  its  day  one 
of  the  most  innovative  educational  complexes  in 
the  whole  country.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  fiercely 
protective  of  his  own  landowner’s  rights:  whilst  he 
encouraged  visits  there  by  free  access,  he  had  the 
gates  locked  at  night  ‘for  the  preservation  of  rights’ 
(Pitt  Rivers  1899,  5).  He  was  perhaps  being  a  little 
disingenuous,  certainly  pedantically  legalistic,  in 
saying:  ‘I  don’t  know  what  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
may  be’  in  relation  to  local  people  enjoying  free 
access  to  Old  Sarum. 

Pitt  Rivers  confirmed  in  the  letter  that  purchase  of 
Old  Sarum  would  be  ‘for  the  purpose  of  archaeological 
explorations’.  Given  his  passion  for  excavation  this 
is  not  surprising,  though  the  date  of  the  letter,  1891, 
may  also  be  significant.  After  a  decade  of  successful 
campaigns  at  Woodcutts,  Rotherley,  Bokerley  Dyke 
and  Woodyates  during  the  1880s  and  travelling  as 
Inspector  on  Ancient  Monuments  business,  Pitt 
Rivers  is  known  to  have  been  attracted  around 
this  period  to  excavation  possibilities  beyond  his 
estate  in  Cranborne  Chase:  for  example,  he  dug  on 
Wansdyke  in  1 889, 1 890  and  1 89 1 ,  having  been  urged 
to  do  so  by  the  Rev  A.  C.  Smith,  and  in  1894  he  was 
given  permission  to  section  Offa’s  Dyke  (not  carried 
through  owing  to  ill  health  and  pressure  of  work). 
It  is  also  tempting  to  conjecture  that  he  may  now 
have  been  attracted  to  the  idea  of  exploring  a  site 
with  extensive  medieval  content.  He  had  recently 
excavated  King  John’s  House,  in  the  publication 
of  which  he  practically  advanced  using  the  finds  as 
the  foundation  of  a  database  of  medieval  objects, 
saying:  ‘a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  them  than 
we  possess  would  be  desirable...  In  fact  the  subject 
has  not  been  much  studied,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
promoting  this  branch  of  enquiry  that  I  have  had  so 
many  little  objects  figured’  (Pitt  Rivers  1890,  13-4). 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  perhaps  that  his  attention 
should  have  turned  to  Old  Sarum,  a  substantial 
earthwork  within  modest  distance  of  his  home  and 
a  proposition  made  possible  by  his  inherited  wealth. 
A  further  factor  which  may  have  appealed  to  Pitt 
Rivers  when  considering  its  purchase,  and  lending 
additional  weight  to  his  desire  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  place,  may  have  been  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Pitt  family  from  1692-1802. 
The  Journal  itself  noted  the  appropriateness  of  this 


fact  but  declared  that  ‘the  connection  of  the  Church 
with  Old  Sarum  dates  back  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years,  Governor  Pitt  and  his  successors 
can  only  be  regarded  as  interlopers,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  must  be  pronounced  the 
proper  custodian  of  the  site’  ( S&IV  Journal  July 
18,  1891,5). 

That  Pitt  Rivers  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Old 
Sarum  seriously  to  have  considered  its  purchase  and 
excavation  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  appreciated  in 
the  archaeological  literature,  though,  as  shown  above, 
the  ordinary  people  of  Salisbury  had  become  very 
vexed  by  this  possibility  over  a  two-month  period 
in  1891.  That  his  intention  was  ‘to  make  it  more 
attractive’  and  that  he  drew  attention  to  the  Larmer 
Grounds,  King  John’s  House  and  his  Museum  at 
Farnham,  Dorset  as  an  example  of  ‘what  had  been 
done  there  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the 
people’  strongly  suggests  that  he  had  given  serious 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  making  Old  Sarum  a 
comparable  attraction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
recent  use  of  the  monument  by  English  Heritage, 
including  the  employment  of  re-enactment  groups 
and  other  ‘entertainments’,  has  been  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  General.  While  he  himself  failed  in 
his  ambition  to  excavate  Old  Sarum,  a  campaign  of 
excavations  did  eventually  take  place  there  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  commencing  eighteen  years  later,  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  which  never  progressed 
beyond  interim  reports  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  (1910-16).  Given  Pitt  Rivers’  excellent 
track  record  of  speedy  and  lavish  publication,  it  is 
tempting  to  conjecture  what  may  have  transpired 
had  he  not  been  deterred  from  the  purchase  and 
been  able  to  conduct  excavations  there  comparable 
in  scale  to  those  he  achieved  on  Cranborne  Chase. 
Although  the  site  was  not  to  change  ownership 
either,  it  did  pass  into  the  guardianship  of  the  state, 
as  noted  above,  and  later  did  come  to  see  protective 
restrictions  applied  to  it.  The  ‘right’  to  walk  most  of 
the  monument  has  endured,  however,  and  today  any 
citizen  of  Salisbury  is  entitled  to  a  ‘Local  Residents 
Pass’,  which  facilitates  free  access  to  the  castle, 
otherwise  subject  to  an  entry  fee.  This  privilege 
may  be  seen  to  be  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  the 
little-known  episode  in  the  history  of  Old  Sarum, 
which  Pitt  Rivers’  interest  stimulated  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Should  that  privilege 
come  under  threat  today,  one  wonders  whether  the 
present  Salisbury  City  Council  would  take  such  a 
keen  interest  as  its  Victorian  forebears.  As  one  of  its 
residents,  I  should  like  to  think  it  might. 
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Lackham’s  rights  to  the  River  Avon  and  various 
19th  century  contre-temps 

by  Tony  Pratt 


Rivers  have  long  been  used  as  the  boundaries  to  estates.  In  northern  Wiltshire  the  River  Avon  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Lackham  estate  from  the  time  of  Domesday  and  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  Forest,  variously  known  as 
Blackmoor,  Pewsham  or  Chippenham,  for  centuries.  Disputes  over  the  rights  of  access  or  ownership  of  river  banks  are 
not  uncommon,  especially  where  the  rights  were  given  in  the  medieval  period.  Lackham  provides  a  very  typical  example 
of  19th-century  riparian  disputes  as  successive  owners  attempted  to  enforce  their  rights  to  the  Avon. 


The  core  of  the  Lackham  estate,  between  Chippenham 
and  Lacock  in  Wiltshire,  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  River  Avon.  Not  surprisingly  this  valuable 
resource  has  been  claimed  and  defended  from  at 
least  the  15th  century,  if  not  before.  The  earliest 
documentary  evidence  for  Lackham’s  claim  to  own 
the  rights  to  the  River  Avon  around  the  estate  are 
said  to  have  been  confirmed  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
charter.  A  fragment  of  a  letter1  from  a  visitor  to 
Lackham  and  addressed  ‘ Dear  Bill’  states  that:  Mr 
Montague  has  had  the  Prudence  to  keep  the  title  Deeds 
of  his  Estate  which  by  ways  of  Curiosity  we  have  been 
inspecting  the  grant  of  the  River  which  surrounds  the 
House  3  miles  was  given  by  Ed.  the  Confessor  before 
Wm  the  Conqueror’. 

The  estate  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  when  it  was  held  by  Aelfstan 
of  Boscombe  (Williams  and  Martin  2002,  185), 
one  of  the  Confessor’s  major  thegns,  although  no 
further  evidence  of  the  aforementioned  charter  has 
yet  been  found.  The  first  certain  proof  of  Lackham’s 
river  claims  is  one  made  by  Robert  Baynard  (cl440- 
1501)  of  Lackham  in  3  Edw  IV  (1464-5),  that  he 
had  the  right  ‘ to  hold  all  the  water  of  Avon  between  the 
forest  of  Melksham  and  Pewsham  from  Rowdonmeade 


to  Reybrigge  and  the  several  Fishery  in  the  said  water 
with  Boards  Nets  and  all  manner  of  Engines  for  taking 
fish  therein  at  a  yearly  rent  of  6s  6d  to  the  King  on  the 
Feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  (29  September).2 

Baynard  claimed  he  had  these  rights  because 
he  and  his  family  had  exercised  them  from  the  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary’.1.  The 
Inquisition  Jury  found  that  Baynard  was  indeed 
‘'seized  of  the  Manor  aforesaid  with  its  appurtenances 
and  of  the  Grove,  Water  Soil  and  Fishery  aforesaid  in  his 
Demesne’.  The  ‘Fyshery’  is  specifically  mentioned 
in  a  rental  indenture  dated  1563  between  Edward 
Baynard  (1512-1575)  and  five  local  gentlemen.4 

The  Montagu  family,  inheriting  Lackham  by 
marriage  to  the  Baynard’s  heiress  in  the  early  17th 
century,  continued  to  claim  and  defend  these  rights 
and,  in  April  1672,  James  Montagu  II  (1638-1676) 
gained  an  order  against  William  Goodship  and 
Thomas  Hill  that  they:  forbear  from  fishing  with  hook 
or  other  engine  to  take  fish  in  that  part  of  the  river  Avon 
that  has  been  always  expected  and  taken  to  belong  to  the 
Manor  and  liberty  of  Lackham  marking  from  the  upper 
one  of  a  Meadow  called  Blackwell  Ham  and  down  to 
Raybndge.5 

In  1720  his  son,  James  Montagu  III  (1674-1747), 
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obtained  a  similar  judgement  against  John  Gussant 
and  John  Sims  for  them  ‘ not  to  enter  the  lands  of  James 
Montagu  to  destroy  his  Game  by  fishing  fowling  or  in 
any  other  manner’.6  Gussant  was  to  tell  Montagu  if 
he  had  information  about  anyone  else  poaching  on 
the  river  otherwise  the  penalty  for  poaching  would 
be  enacted.  In  effect  these  were  what  are  now  called 
‘Bind  overs’,  the  penalty  not  being  enforced  unless 
the  offender  commits  the  crime  again. 

The  Lackham  estate  was  sold  to  Captain 
Frederick  William  Rooke  RN  (1782-1856)  in  1835 
and  he  is  the  first  whom  the  records  show  as  being 
in  dispute  over  the  rights  to  the  river.  Captain 
Rooke  was  involved  in  an  altercation  with  his 
neighbour,  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  over  the 
rights  of  Lackham  to  the  River  Avon.  W.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  was  the  famous  Fox  Talbot  so  influential 
in  the  development  of  photography  and  who  had 
inherited  Lacock  Abbey  in  1800,  although  he  did 
not  live  there  until  1827.7  This  is  the  start  of  a  series 
of  disputes  that  resulted  from  lack  of  clarity  about 
what  exactly  Lackham’s  rights  were  by  this  time. 
Half  a  century  later  it  was  said  that:  Mr  Awdry 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  real  foundation  to 
the  claim  of  the  owners  of  Lackham  to  the  river  and 
the  fishing  rights  and  that  the  claim  originated  with  an 
arrangement  made  years  ago  between  Capt  William 
Rooke  and  Fox  Talbot  whereby  William  Rooke  took 
the  sole  right  of  fishing  in  the  river  above  Rey  Bridge 
and  that  this  arrangement  went  on  for  some  time  until 
William  Rooke’s  gamekeeper  quarrelled  with  Fox 
Talbot’s  gamekeeper  and  that  this  quarrel  caused  Fox 
Talbot  to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement  until  William 
Rooke  apologised  for  his  servant,  who  had  beaten  Fox 
Talbot’s  servant.  After  this  the  agreement  continued .8 

Obviously  Awdry  was  unaware  of  the  earlier 
agreements.  This  was  West  Awdry  of  the  influential 
Awdry  family.  Living  at  Notton  House  next  to 
Lackham  he  should  have  known  the  situation  as  he 
was  Captain  Rooke’s  solicitor.  Awdry  was  correct  in 
his  understanding  of  the  trigger  for  the  dispute.  In 
1840  Rooke’s  gamekeeper  found  two  of  Fox  Talbot’s 
servants,  Mr  Blackham,  a  tenant  of  Fox  Talbot  and 
possibly  his  gamekeeper,  and  Humphries,  Fox 
Talbot’s  gardener  at  Lacock  Abbey,  fishing  above 
Reybridge  in  part  of  the  river  to  which  he  believed 
Lackham  had  the  rights.  When  he  challenged  them 
he  was  ordered  off  the  land  by  Blackham  who  ‘ not 
only  warn’d  him  off  but  threatened  to  kick  him  which  he 
(Rooke’s  gamekeeper)  is  ready  to  verify  on  his  Oath 
and  others  also  who  heard  it’.9 

After  this,  Rooke  took  out  a  summons  against 
Humphries,  looking  for  an  apology  for  the  insults 


offered  to  his  gamekeeper.  In  his  letter  to  Fox  Talbot 
in  May  1840  Rooke  stated  that  he  had  bought  the 
rights  to  the  river  from  Mr  Montagu  and  that  ‘my 
Solicitor  was  satisfied  from  Documents  I  now  have  that 
Mr  Montagu  had  the  right  to  sell  the  River  to  me  and  I 
have  Three  Legal  Decisions  establishing  that  Right  and 
has  <sic>  never  since  been  disputed .’10 

Rooke  maintained  that  Humphries  should  make 
the  apology  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  Summons, 
thereby  admitting  he  was  in  the  wrong  or  otherwise 
the  case,  due  to  be  heard  by  the  Corsham  magistrates 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  20  May  1840,  would 
continue.  Rooke  was  concerned  that  because 
Blackham  had  pointed  ‘to  a  part  of  the  River  where 
he  chose  to  say  my  Rights  ended....  the  consequence  was 
many  other  people  came  and  fish’d  there  also’.  Rooke 
maintained  that  ‘If  no  apology  is  made,  it  would  be 
look’d  on  by  all  the  River  Poachers,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  Fish  as  far  as  M’  Blackham  deem’d  proper  to  state  ... 
and  my  Keeper  would  be  insulted  &  laugh’d  at.’  Rooke 
offered  a  compromise.  Although  he  had  permission 
from  Montagu’s  agent  to  fish  and  shoot  over  the 
land  below  Reybridge  that  the  Montagu  family  still 
owned  he  was  ‘perfectly  willing  to  give  up  my  right  & 
make  Reybridge,  as  you  propose,  my  Boundary.  If  you 
will  give  your  Servants  these  orders  as  I  will  mine,  it 
will  prevent  any  future  quarrels  among  them’.  Rooke’s 
solicitor,  West  Awdry,  wrote  to  Fox  Talbot  four  days 
later  on  19  May  stating  that  he  had  seen  Rooke  and 
that  he  was  ‘quite  ready  to  adopt  the  arrangement  you 
propose  for  making  Rey  Bridge  the  boundary  of  the 
River,  but  he  considers  Humphries  should  make  some 
apology  for  the  offensive  language  which  he  used  towards 
his  Keeper,  they  (Humphries  and  Blackham)  being  at 
the  time  on  Capt  Rooke’s  side  of  the  Bridge  and  on  Mr 
Montagu’s  Land’d 1 

By  29  May  the  issue  was  resolved,  the  summons 
had  been  dismissed  and  Rooke  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  Fox  Talbot  that  settled  that  Rooke’s 
rights  to  the  river  went  down  as  far  as  Reybridge.12 
Awdry,  sending  the  signed  agreement  to  Fox  Talbot, 
enclosed  a  letter  from  Rooke: 

Lackham  House  May  29/40 

Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  you  my  part  of  the  Agreement  as  to 
the  Fishery  -  As  to  Blackham  and  Humphries’ 
conduct  to  my  Keeper  I  of  course  shall  say  no 
more  than  that  I  hope  you  will  tell  them,  Mr 
Talbot  did  not  approve  of  their  conduct  in  that 
transaction  -  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with  it 
they  will  most  likely  think  and  say,  Mr  Talbot 
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approved  of  it  by  the  Summons  being  dismissed 
- 1  felt  quite  sure  Mr  Talbot  would  not  approve  of 
such  an  unprovoked  Attack  -  With  Comp15 
I  remain  &c 
“F.  W.  Rooke”  13 

The  agreement  itself  has  not  been  found.  Rooke’s 
claim  to  the  rights  to  the  entire  river,  rather  than 
just  the  Lackham  bank  which  he  agreed  here,  caused 
problems  for  his  executors  later.  After  Rooke’s 
death  in  1855,  the  estate  was  run  by  his  executors 
until  they  sold  it  to  Henry  Berney  Caldwell  in 
1858.  Caldwell  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Caldwell  of 
Hilborough  Hall,  Norfolk  and  his  second  wife 
Louisa  Isham,  seventh  daughter  of  Justinian  Isham, 
the  7th  Baronet  Isham.  Henry  Berney  Caldwell  was 
born  at  Hawkshurst,  in  Kent  in  April  1805.  Both  he 
and  his  father  went  to  Oxford  University  -  Ralph 
Caldwell  gaining  a  BA  in  1799  and  Henry  Berney 
Caldwell  matriculating  in  1824.14  Henry  Berney 
Caldwell  had  been  a  first  class  cricketer,  playing 
for  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  the  MCC,  in  1832, 15 
although  his  statistics  were  not  good  and  he  seems 
not  to  have  played  for  them  after  that  year.  He 
did,  however,  play  at  county  level  in  the  1840s, 
appearing  for  Norfolk  12  times  between  1844  and 
1850.16 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  rights  of  riparian 
landowners  to  restrict  access  to  rivers  ‘ can  be  said  to 
have  started  in  the  1 9th  century  when  a  legal  precedent 
was  created,  viewing  inland  waters  as  private,  the  property 
of  the  landowner  who  owned  the  river  Hake  banks.'11 
The  actions  of  the  owners  of  Lackham  after  Rooke 
show  this  view,  of  the  river  being  private  to  the 
landowner,  in  development  and  the  problems  this 
caused  them.  Thus  the  sale  notice  for  the  Lackham 
estate  mentions  that  the  grounds  were  ‘ bounded  by 
the  windings  of  the  river  Avon,  which  for  about  three 
miles  exclusively  appertains  to  the  estate,  with  its  fishery 
&c.  ’18  This  proved  to  be  incorrect  and  the  sale  of  the 
estate  did  not  go  entirely  smoothly;  on  Christmas 
Eve  1858  William  Wallace  Rooke,  the  Rev  John 
Frederick  Rooke,  Alexander  Beaumont  Rooke 
and  Octavius  Cobb  Rooke,  E  W.  Rooke’s  sons  and 
executors,  were  ‘ held  and  firmly  bound  to  Henry  Berney 
Caldwell  late  of  Hilborough  Hall  of  Norfolk  but  now  of 
Lackham  House  in  Wilts’  in  the  sum  of  £1000’19  This 
was  because,  when  Henry  Caldwell  agreed  to  buy 
Lackham  from  the  Rookes,  the  deeds  said  that  the 
Estate’s  rights  to  the  river  included  the  ‘ right  to  use 
8  feet  of  the  further  bank’,  the  rights  to  the  entire  river 
that  Captain  Rooke  had  maintained  in  his  argument 
with  Fox  Talbot  and  his  servants  some  eighteen  years 


previously.  Unfortunately,  the  Rookes  were  ‘ at  present 
unable  to  discover  in  title  deeds  relating  to  the  said  river 
a  right  to  eight  feet  or  any  other  precise  number  of  feet 
of  the  opposite  bank  for  their  repair  but  only  that  a  right 
of  standing  on  the  opposite  bank  has  been  immemorially 
enjoyed  and  used  for  60  years  or  more’.20 

The  £1000  was  due  if  Caldwell  was  not  able 
to  show  a  right  to  the  opposite  bank.  Because  the 
Rookes  could  not  demonstrate  rights  to  the  far  bank, 
the  right  of  Lackham’s  owners  to  the  river’s  far  bank 
of  the  river  and,  therefore,  the  ‘ exclusivity ’  of  the 
entire  river  was  not  provable.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  serious  consequences,  Caldwell  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  access  to  the  far  bank  throughout 
his  ownership21  and  does  not  appear  to  have  tried 
to  enforce  use  by  him  only.  Caldwell  only  owned 
Lackham  for  eight  years  and  then,  in  March  1866, 
sold  the  estate  to  Lady  Mary  Stapleton  Bretherton22 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Bretherton  of 
Rainhill  in  Lancashire. 

The  Brethertons  originally  came  from  near 
Stoneyhurst  in  Lancashire  and  were  a  Catholic 
farming  family.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
the  brothers  Joseph,  Francis,  Peter  and  Bartholomew 
Bretherton  decided  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
Liverpool.  In  1799  Bartholomew  Bretherton, 
described  as  a  flour  dealer,  married  Jane  Atkinson 
at  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Liverpool.23  The  following 
year  Bretherton  decided  to  go  into  the  coaching 
business  in  partnership  with  one  or  more  of  his 
brothers.  By  1820,  he  had  the  bulk  of  Liverpool’s 
coaching  trade,  and  by  the  1820s  his  company  was 
one  of  the  biggest  in  Liverpool,  running  coaches  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  from  The  Talbot,  The  Angel, 
and  The  Saracens  Head.  From  the  last  named  he  ran 
coaches  daily  to  Scotland  via  Lancaster,  Wales  via 
Chester,  and  Shrewsbury  and  to  Manchester  via 
Warrington;  he  also  ran  coaches  to  London  six  times, 
and  Birmingham  four  times,  a  day.24  Bretherton 
chose  Rainhill,  nine  miles  from  Liverpool,  as  his  first 
stage  stop  on  the  Manchester  route  and  developed 
facilities  alongside  the  Ship  Inn  there  with  stabling 
for  at  least  240  horses  and  coach  horses,  as  well  as 
having  farriers,  coach  builders  and  veterinaries.25 

Bretherton  began  to  purchase  land  in  Rainhill, 
and  in  1824  bought  the  Manor  of  Rainhill  from 
Dr  James  Gerard  of  Liverpool.  That  year,  across 
the  road  from  the  stables,  he  built  Rainhill  House 
and  laid  out  beautiful  gardens.  By  1830,  he  owned 
over  260  acres  around  Rainhill.  He  also  built  the 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1838-1840 
and  is  buried  under  the  altar  there.  Rainhill  was  the 
location  of  the  famous  ‘Rainhill  Trials’  for  steam 
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locomotives  in  October  1829,  and  in  that  year 
Mary,  Bartholomew  Bretherton’s  daughter,  married 
William  Gerard  of  Newhall  Lancaster,  a  brother  of 
Sir  Robert  Gerard,  Bart.  William  Gerard  died  in 
1844  and  five  years  later  Mary  Gerrard  married  the 
Hon  Gilbert  Stapleton,  brother  of  Miles  Thomas, 
8th  Lord  Beaumont.  Gilbert  Stapleton  died  without 
issue  in  1848.  Mary  Stapleton  inherited  Rainhill  on 
her  father’s  death  in  1857  and  in  1866  bought  the 
Lackham  estate. 

The  rights  to  the  Avon  were  once  again  under 
scrutiny  and  on  1 3  June  1 866  Henry  Berney  Caldwell 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that: 

I,  Henry  Berney  Caldwell  late  of  Lackham  House 
do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  since  I 
purchased  the  Lackham  estate  in  the  said  parish  in 
December  1855  I  and  my  son  have  frequently  been 
in  the  habit  of  pursuing  and  killing  game  on  such 
estate  and  of  fishing  the  River  Avon  which  partly 
bounds  such  estate  and  that  on  such  occasions  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  stand  upon  walk  upon 
and  use  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  opposite 
Bank  of  such  River  so  far  as  the  same  bounds  with 
that  estate  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  aforesaid  in 
exercise  of  the  rights  vested  in  me  as  the  owner  of 
such  estate  without  any  interruption,  demand  or 
hindrance  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  land 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  said  River  and  which 
right  I  have  been  informed  and  believe  has  always 
been  used  and  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lackham  estate.26 

This  was  backed  up  by  another  declaration,  almost 
certainly  intended  to  be  signed  by  his  son,  A.  B. 
Caldwell,  which  was  very  similar  and  dated  the 
same  day.  Unfortunately,  the  completed  version  has 
not  been  found.  The  reason  for  such  declarations 
being  obtained  was  that  Mary  Bretherton,  looking 
to  maintain  her  rights  to  the  river,  wanted  to  prove 
that  Lackham  had  a  history  of  right  of  use  of  both 
banks. 

In  1867  Thomas  Abdy  Fellowes,  the  estate’s 
local  solicitor,  wrote  to  Mary  Stapleton  Bretherton’s 
solicitor  in  Lancashire,  John  Ashton,  to  say  that  Mr 
Eyres,  the  owner  and  occupier  of  Rey  Mill,  a  corn 
mill  near  Lackham  had  been  ‘ Trespassing  by  rowing 
a  boat  upon  that  part  of  the  Avon  which  belongs  to  the 
Lackham  estate’.11  He  maintained  that  ‘ There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Mrs  Stapleton’s  exclusive  right  to  the  River 
for  fishing,  boating  and  all  other  purposes  as  far  as  it  is 
continuous  with  her  estate’.1*  He  hoped  that  Mr  Eyres 
would  not  make  it  necessary  for  Mary  Stapleton 
to  prove  her  rights,  but  Abdy  Fellowes  felt  that  it 


would  be  wise  for  her  to  ‘place  herself  in  a  position  to 
prove  those  rights  if  occasion  should  require ’;  hence  the 
declaration  that  was  obtained  from  Henry  Berney 
Caldwell. 

In  May  1867  John  Ashton  instructed  Abdy 
Fellowes  to  make  Mary  Stapleton’s  concerns 
known  to  Mr  Eyres,  noting  that  ‘Mr  James  Smith 
the  Gardener’  would  assist  him.  Smith  was  one  of 
Mary  Stapleton  Bretherton’s  appointments.  Four 
years  later  he  was  the  Lackham  Bailiff,  and  he  and 
his  wife  Jane  were  living  in  the  Gardener’s  Cottage 
on  the  estate.  Rather  tellingly,  he  had  been  born  in 
Lancashire.29 

In  early  June  Abdy  Fellowes  was  investigating 
whether  Eyres  had  gone  beyond  the  millpond  ‘over 
which  he  has  the  usual  rights’  and  on  the  14th  issued  a 
‘Stop  and  Desist’  notice  to  Eyres  telling  him  not  to 
trespass  on  Mary  Stapleton’s  part  of  the  river:  to  Mr 
Eyres  On  behalf  of  the  Hon  Mary  Stapleton  I  hereby  give 
you  Notice  not  to  trespass  in  any  way  on  the  River  Avon 
between  the  East  end  of  North  Mead  and  Rey  Bridge  in 
of  the  Parish  of  Lacock  County  of  Wilts  which  with  all 
Manorial  and  other  rights  forms  part  of  the  Lackham 
estate  and  is  her  exclusive  property.  Dated  8th  day  of  June 
1867  Mr  Abdy  Fellowes. 30 

It  is  not  usually  possible  to  tell  when  Mary 
Stapleton  was  actually  at  Lackham  as  she  spent  much 
of  her  time  at  Rainhill.  These  records  show,  however, 
that  she  was  certainly  in  Wiltshire  in  late  June  as, 
on  29  June  1867,  she  wrote  to  John  Ashton  saying 
that  she  did  not  actually  see  Abdy  Fellowes  but  had 
checked  with  her  Bailiff  that  Mr  Eyres  had  not  been 
trespassing.31  Ashton,  concerned  that  there  might 
have  been  ‘ previous  arrangements  between  Mr  Eyres  and 
the  owners  of  Lackham',  advised  Mary  Stapleton  on  1 
July  1867  that  these  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on 
the  basis  that  ‘ documentary  evidence  of  an  admission  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Eyres  acknowledging  Mary  Stapleton’s 
rights  and  [some]  minimal  annual  payment’.12  To  this 
end,  Ashton  wrote  to  Abdy  Fellowes  outlining  the 
position.  He  noted  that  Fox-Talbot,  of  the  Lacock 
estate,  apparently  allowed  Mr  Eyres  to  fish  in,  and 
use  a  boat  on,  the  Avon  and  that  Eyres  might  consider 
permission  to  do  the  same  between  the  Mill  and  Rey 
Bridge  (the  southerly  extent  of  Lackham’s  part  of 
the  river)  to  be  an  extension  of  the  right  extended  to 
him  by  Fox  Talbot.  Ashton  asked  the  Chippenham 
solicitor  to  inform  Mr  Eyres  that  Mary  Stapleton 
was  inclined  to  extend  such  permission,  but  only 
on  condition  that  Eyres  would  sign  an  agreement 
that  this  was  a  concession  not  a  right  and  that  it 
could  be  revoked  at  any  time.  However,  if  Eyres  was 
not  disposed  to  be  co-operative,  Abdy  Fellowes  was 
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to  talk  to:  Mr  Web  the  Gamekeeper  who  has  lived  at 
Lackham  all  h  is  life  and  who  remembers  several  instances 
where  trespassers  in  fishing  etc  have  been  summoned 
and  convicted  by  the  Magistrates  on  several  occasions. 33 
In  addition,  a  watch  was  to  be  kept  on  the  river  to 
see  if  Eyres  trespassed,  it  being  Mary  Stapleton’s 
intention  to  take  proceeding  against  him  if  he  did. 
After  this,  Mary  Stapleton  may  have  begun  to  doubt 
that  her  rights  to  the  river  were  ‘ unquestionable ’,  as 
John  Ashton  had  maintained  to  Abdy  Fellowes 
in  July.  She  was  once  again  at  Lackham  in  early 
August  1867  as  she  wrote  to  Ashton  on  paper 
headed  ‘ Lackham ,  Chippenham,  Wilts’  and  was  very 
obviously  annoyed.  She  curtly  informed  him  that 
she  had  been  talking  to  Abdy  Fellowes’  wife  and 
found  that  he  had  been  discussing  the  issue  with 
Mr  Awdry,  another  Chippenham  solicitor,  and  that 
‘she  (Abdy  Fellowes’  wife)  understood  I  was  going 
to  enforce  my  claim  by  legal  proceedings.  This  must  be 
attended  to  at  once’.  She  then  demanded  that  Ashton 
be  at  Lackham  by  the  5th  at  the  latest  and  that  he 
was  to  ‘ take  the  Great  Western  at  Warrington  for  Chester 
and  you  will  be  in  Chippenham  about  5 pm  whence  I  will 
send  to  meet  you”. 34  It  is  unclear  whether  Ashton  got 
to  Lackham,  but  it  seems  unlikely  as  on  6  August 
Mr  A  Bretherton  wrote  to  Ashton  from  Lackham, 
informing  him  that  he  had  just  seen  Abdy  Fellowes 
and  find  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  extent  of  Mrs 
Stapleton’s  rights  to  the  river  and  will  not  say  for  certain 
that  in  any  fact  of  it  she  has  any  rights  to  both  sides. 35  He 
also  reported  that  Fellowes  had  seen  Mr  Eyres  and 
that  ‘ the  miller ’  had  refused  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
settlement.  Abdy  Fellowes  had  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  ‘might  as  well  to  be  blind  to  any  fishing  that  goes 
on  below  the  mill  dam’.ib 

Three  days  later  the  whole  thing  was  called  off. 
John  Ashton  wrote  to  Abdy  Fellowes  on  9  August 
1867  instructing  him  to  stop  any  investigations  he 
was  making  concerning  Mrs  Stapleton’s  rights  to 
the  river  Avon  as  ‘the  important  documents  are  in  Mrs 
Stapleton’s  deeds  anyway  and  it  was  inconvenient  to  see 
them  now’}1 

The  final  letter  in  the  whole  sorry  saga  was 
written  in  reply  by  Fellowes  the  next  day  when  he 
told  John  Ashton  that  he  was  ‘glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
such  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  rights  at  Lackham.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  old  documents  and  any  investigations 
I  have  made  have  been  for  my  own  information  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  proving  the  case 38  As  far  as  can  be  found 
no  further  action  was  ever  taken.  It  would  appear 
that  Mrs  Stapleton  had  decided  that  she  could  not 
prove  her  rights  to  the  river,  which  makes  Ashton’s 
claims  in  his  last  letter  doubtful. 
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The  issue  of  Lackham’s  rights  to  both  banks  of 
the  Avon  continued  to  be  a  local  issue  for  some  years 
but  seems  to  have  been  finally  settled  in  1883,  and 
it  may  not  be  coincidental  that  this  was  the  year  of 
Mary  Stapleton’s  death.  The  estate  was  run  by  the 
trustees  of  her  will  for  10  years,  although  a  relative  of 
hers,  George  Errington,  seems  to  have  actually  lived 
there  for  a  time  during  this  period.  The  bundle  of 
documents  in  the  Wiltshire  and  Swindon  History 
Centre  cited  here  are  collected  under  a  label  titled 
‘Sir  George  Errington:  Papers  relating  to  the  Investigation 
and  verdicts  in  respect  of  Lackham  to  claims  to  Rights  in 
the  River  Avon.39  Whether  Errington  was  an  original 
trustee  is  uncertain;  he  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
trustees  in  Stapleton  Bretherton’s  will  of  1882  but 
is  one  on  an  1893  indenture.40  The  trustee  list  in 
Stapleton  Bretherton’s  will  is  inaccurate  anyway  as 
one  trustee  (Charles  Hugh,  Baron  Clifford)  had  died 
even  before  the  will  was  made,  in  1880.41 

In  April  1883  there  was  a  meeting  in  Chippenham 
related  to  the  new  Ordnance  Survey  map.  Mr  Beale42 
reported  that  Mr  Talbot  said  that  ‘No  right  can  be 
shown  to  exist  to  the  whole  of  the  river  and  that  the  right 
of  fishing  follows  the  ownership  the  banks.  At  one  time 
the  owner  of  Lackham  Mr.  Montagu  purchased  the  land 
in  Pewsham  forest  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Lysley  that 
would  give  him  for  the  time  of  ownership  of  the  whole 
river.  The  land  in  Pewsham  forest  was  not  part  of  the 
ancient  Lackham  estate. 

This  suggests  that  by  1883  it  was  accepted  that 
Lackham’s  rights  only  encompassed  half  the  width 
of  the  river  and  that  the  estate  had  no  rights  to 
the  far  (eastern)  bank,  which  is  the  case  today  and 
which  follows  Common  Law.  In  a  legal  dispute  of 
186843  the  Court  decision  emphasised  some  points 
of  Common  Law  that  relate  to  river  ownership  and 
fishing  rights.  The  Court’s  decision  included  the 
statement  that  under  Common  Law  ‘the  riparian 
proprietors  have  the  right  of  fishing.  This  point  is  beyond 
controversy.  Lord  Hale  says:  Fresh  rivers  of  ‘what  kind 
soever ’  do  of  common  right  belong  to  the  owners  of 
the  soil  adjacent,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  on 
one  side  have  of  common  right  the  propriety  of  the 
soil,  and,  consequently,  the  rights  of  fishing  usque 
ad  filum  aqua',  and  the  owners  of  the  other  side  the 
right  of  soil  or  ownership  of  fishing  unto  th e  filum 
aqua  on  their  side’.  Usque  ad  filum  aqua  is  a  legal  term 
that  means  ‘as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream  -  referring 
to  a  rule  in  law  that  when  a  boundary  of  a  real  property 
is  formed  by  a  nontidal  stream,  unless  otherwise  evident, 
the  title  extends  to  an  imaginary  line  along  the  middle  of 
the  stream  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  public’}9] 

This  would  mean  Lackham  had  exclusive  rights 
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to  the  fishing  when  the  estate  owned  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  as  Mr.  Talbot  said,  but  in  Henry 
Caldwell’s  time  and  afterwards  the  far  bank  opposite 
Lackham  was  owned  by  others,  such  as  Captain 
Spicer  of  Spye  Park  and  Mr  Lysley  of  Old  Derry  Hill. 
As  this  relates  to  Common  Law  it  would  have  been 
effective  at  the  time  of  Mary  Stapleton’s  dispute. 
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Corton,  Dovercourt,  and  Celtic  fish-weirs 

by  Andrew  Breeze 


Corton  (NGR  ST  9340),  sixteen  miles  WNW  of 
Salisbury,  is  a  village  between  hills  and  railway  in  the 
Wylye  Valley.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Boy  ton,  but  not  The 
Buildings  of  England,  although  another  topographer 
briefly  mentions  its  ‘winding  street  ofbrick  and  stone 
cottages’  (Verey  1956,  30),  and  official  maps  mark 
a  long  barrow  on  the  hill  above  it.  Yet  Corton  has 
value  in  correcting  an  error  in  place-name  studies, 
which  has  long  misled  archaeologists  and  others.  The 
problem  has  been  the  element  corte,  best  known  from 
the  town  of  Dovercourt,  near  Harwich  in  Essex.  This 
paper  reviews  the  orthodox  (but  erroneous)  views 
on  corte  of  the  English  Place-Name  Society,  before 
presenting  a  quite  different  explanation  of  it. 

As  a  common  noun,  corte  appears  in  an  Old  English 
document  tracing  the  boundary  of  the  dioceses  of 
Canterbury  and  Rochester.  It  baffled  early  writers, 
who  could  give  no  meaning  for  it  (Toller  1921,  132). 
But  by  the  1960s  the  late  Margaret  Gelling  thought  she 
had  the  answer.  In  a  dictionary  entry  for  Dovercourt 
she  (correctly)  related  the  first  element  to  early  Welsh 
dwfr  ‘water’.  On  the  second  she  considered  that  ‘it  is  a 
British  or  Old  English  loan-word  from  Latin  cohors, 
cohortem,  which  besides  its  more  common  meaning  of 
“multitude  of  people”  is  used  by  classical  authors  in 
an  agricultural  context  to  mean  “an  enclosed  yard”.’ 
She  observed  that  this  gives  French  and  English  court, 
that  the  Latin  form  was  perhaps  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  that  the  interpretation  seems  proved  by 
Roman  buildings  at  Dovercourt  and  nearby  Little 
Oakley  (Nicolaisen  1970,  84). 


With  increasing  (but  unfounded)  confidence, 
this  hypothesis  over  the  years  hardened  into  fact.  By 
the  late  1970s,  with  the  comment  that  the  etymology 
was  proposed  in  1924  by  Ekwall  (though  he  later 
had  second  thoughts),  it  is  already  ‘very  much  the 
likeliest  explanation’  as  regards  Dovercourt,  and  ‘the 
only  one  which  seems  safe  enough  to  build  on’  for 
the  place  in  Kent,  put  near  Goudhurst  on  the  Sussex 
border  (Gelling  1978,  80).  In  an  Oxford  handbook, 
Dovercourt  is  thus  regarded  as  possibly  ‘enclosed 
farmyard  by  the  river  called  Dover',  its  second  element 
perhaps  being  from  Latin  cohors,  cohortem  (Mills  1991, 
108).  Yet  a  telling  clue  for  Wiltshire’s  Corton  is  given 
by  the  new  Cambridge  dictionary,  which  proposes  that 
the  first  part  here  may  refer  ‘to  some  sort  of  enclosure 
or  possibly  a  fishing  weir  in  the  river  Wylye’  (Watts 
2004, 159).  Despite  its  vagueness,  the  suggestion  will 
permit  a  solution. 

Before  that,  we  look  at  a  recent  account  of  corte  on 
the  diocesan  boundary  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
The  text  recording  it,  not  earlier  than  1020,  survives 
in  an  interesting  manuscript,  an  Irish  pocket-book 
(of  before  928)  known  as  the  MacDurnan  Gospels, 
which  was  given  by  King  Athelstan  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  is  now  London,  Lambeth  Palace,  MS 
1370.  Professor  Brooks,  warm  in  praise  of  Margaret 
Gelling  (as  I  am  not),  declares  that  she  ‘convincingly 
interpreted  Old  English  corte'  as  a  loan  from  Latin 
cohors,  and  further  cites  Paul  Cullen’s  1997  Sussex 
doctoral  thesis  for  the  sense  of  ‘enclosed  Romano- 
British  farm’.  He  adds  that,  although  the  form  did  not 
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survive  in  the  parishes  of  Maidstone  and  Loose  where 
we  might  expect  it,  the  zone  is  rich  in  Roman  villas.  He 
goes  on  to  speculate  that  the  corte  perhaps  ‘denoted  an 
administrative  centre  within  the  archbishop’s  estate 
of  Maidstone’  (where  he  gives  the  NGR  TQ  735535), 
or  ‘on  the  parish  boundary  of  Loose  or  East  Farleigh’, 
since  a  location  further  south  near  Goudhurst  on  the 
Sussex  border  must  be  rejected  (Brooks  2008). 

We  now  come  this  paper’s  second  part,  where 
the  above  and  other  materials  are  used  to  demolish 
the  notions  that  corte  is  from  Latin  cohors,  and  that 
it  refers  to  any  ‘enclosed  Romano-British  farm’  or 
archepiscopal  ‘administrative  centre’.  Nobody  in  this 
context  has  mentioned  Welsh  cored  ‘weir;  dam’,  attested 
in  the  names  of  Y  Gored,  Pantygored,  Gored  Beuno; 
or  its  Breton  cognate  kored  ‘weir,  fish-weir’  in  the 
names  of  Pont  ar  Gored,  Ar  C’horejou,  Ros  ar  Gored, 
Porzh- Gored,  Porzh- Kored,  or  Gouredoii.  Their  Irish 
cognate  is  cora  ‘weir;  (rocky)  river-shallows’,  as  with 
Ballynacor  near  Armagh,  Ballinacurra  near  Cork, 
Ballycarra  near  Mayo,  Ballynacarrow  near  Sligo,  and 
Corrofin  in  Clare  (Vendryes  1987,  206).  Welsh  cored 
and  Breton  kored  at  once  suggest  an  explanation  of  Old 
English  corte.  They  also  shed  light  on  the  old  name 
of  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  formerly  called  Langorthou  or 
Langworthou,  which  will  mean  ‘church-site  of  fish- 
weirs’.  Dr  Padel  thinks  that  it  might  mean  ‘church- 
site  of  clans,  church-site  of  armies’,  though  with  the 
admission  that  ‘such  an  interpretation  makes  little 
sense’  (Padel  1988,  84-5,  186),  on  which  we  heartily 
agree  with  him.  Fowey  will  instead  have  been  known 
from  stone  or  wicker  fish-traps  on  the  flats  of  the 
Fowey.  It  was  where  Cornish  fish  were  gathered,  not 
Cornish  clans. 

Welsh  cored  and  the  like  similarly  offer  a  solution 
for  Corton,  Dovercourt,  and  our  Kentish  boundary 
marker.  The  suggestion  has  already  been  made  that 
Corton’s  name  may  refer  ‘to  some  sort  of  enclosure  or 
possibly  a  fishing  weir  in  the  river  Wylye’.  Cored  rules 
out  the  first  and  shows  the  second  as  correct.  Corton, 
‘fish-weir  settlement’,  is  evidence  for  a  British  or  Celtic 
weir  on  the  Wylye.  To  this  day  within  a  few  miles  of 
it  are  weirs,  the  hamlet  of  Fisherton,  and  the  village 
of  Knook  (= ’hillock’  in  British),  showing  that  the 
Wylye  Valley  had  both  Celtic  settlements  and  good 
fishing.  As  for  Dovercourt,  this  will  have  been  ‘dam 
or  weir  on  the  Water’,  a  fish-trap  on  the  river  Wey 
north  of  the  town.  The  order  of  the  elements  should 
interest  Essex  archaeologists,  since  (as  with  the  names 
of  Lincoln  or  Lichfield)  it  points  to  an  ancient  form 
borrowed  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  settlements.  In 
later  Celtic  they  would  be  reversed,  so  that  a  medieval 
Welshman  would  say  cored  Dwfr  ‘weir  of  the  Water’. 


As  for  corte  in  Kent,  the  case  for  it  as  a  Celtic  form 
meaning  ‘weir;  fish-trap’  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey  map.  Go  to  Professor  Brooks’s 
NGR  TQ  735535  and  one  finds  the  word  ‘weir’,  by 
East  Farleigh  railway  station.  It  identifies  exactly 
a  place  mentioned  in  a  Canterbury  text  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  shows  that  Britons  survived 
in  the  Medway  valley  long  enough  to  give  the  word 
to  English  newcomers. 

Old  English  corte  is  thus  nothing  to  do  with 
Latin  cohors ,  despite  what  has  long  been  repeated. 
It  is,  rather,  a  Brittonic  form  related  to  Welsh  cored 
and  meaning  ‘weir;  fish-trap’.  It  parallels  Welsh  cryw 
‘creel;  weir’,  which  accounts  for  the  name  of  Crewe 
(Coates  and  Breeze  2000, 279),  in  Cheshire.  The  value 
of  this  is  threefold.  It  is  evidence  for  the  survival  of 
Celtic  populations  in  southern  and  eastern  England; 
it  means  that  archaeologists  should  not  use  it  as  proof 
of  Roman  buildings  by  the  Medway  in  Kent,  Wey 
in  Essex,  or  Wylye  in  Wiltshire.  It  means,  too,  that 
one  should  treat  with  scepticism  many  statements  in 
books  on  place-names,  particularly  those  of  the  late 
Margaret  Gelling,  whose  views  on  toponymy  should 
be  treated  with  a  vigilance  that  does  not  stint  denial 
or  flinch  from  scholarly  reproof. 
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The  interpretation  of  two  marker  points  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters  for  Ashton  (S727)  and  Edington 
(S765),  Wiltshire 

by  Alison  Maddock 


Scrutiny  of  Grundy’s  identification  of  some  of  the 
locations  in  these  charters  arose  during  research  into 
the  boundary  of  Westbury  Hundred,  with  which  the 
charter  bounds  partially  coincide  (Grundy  1920; 
Maddock  2012).  King  Edgar’s  charter  of  ALystone 
AD  964  (i.e.  Steeple  Ashton,  S727)  and  his  grant  of 
Edington  to  Romsey  Abbey  AD  968  (S765)  both  exist 
only  as  later  copies.  Despite  doubts  as  to  provenance, 
historians  have  accepted  their  boundary  clauses  as 
geographically  sound.  Two  of  the  locations,  both 
related  to  watercourses,  form  the  subject  of  this 
note. 

The  Ashton  circuit  encompasses  Steeple  Ashton 
(including  West  Ashton)  and  North  Bradley 
(including  Southwick).  As  it  progresses  towards  the 
Somerset  border  from  south  of  North  Bradley  village, 
it  follows  watercourses  for  several  kilometres  (Figure 
1 ).  The  first  of  these  was  probably  joined  near  Horse 
Bridge,  like  the  modern  parish  boundary,  around 
NGR  ST  86215405.  Once  called  Beerbourne,  it  lost 
its  name  in  favour  of  upstream  confluent  Bitham 
Brook.  The  list  of  relevant  boundary  marks  is  as 
follows:  ‘. . .  on  bereburne,  of  {tan  burne  on  bis,  of  bis 
on  mealm,  Jran  on  alleburne,  jaanen  on  fromesetinga 
hagen  . . .’  [to  Beerbourne,  from  the  bourne  onto  Biss, 
from  Biss  onto  mealm ,  then  onto  alleburne,  thence  to 
the  Frome-dwellers  enclosure]. 

The  bounds  progress  downstream  to  the  junction 
with  Biss  Brook.  The  combined  waters  form  the 
River  Biss  flowing  through  Trowbridge,  but  the 
charter  boundary  does  not  head  that  way,  turning 
instead  upstream,  following  the  Brook.  These 
streams  still  form  the  parish  boundary  except  where 
their  course  has  been  subsequently  straightened, 
notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Brook(e)  Hall  (NGR  ST 
85075345),  where  modifications  in  the  early  modern 


period  had  the  effect  of  reconfiguring  the  confluence 
that  prompted  the  succeeding  boundary  mark  in  the 
charter  (Maddock  2011, 32-33).  Bearing  in  mind  that 
we  are  travelling  upstream  in  the  clockwise  charter 
description,  this  confluence  needs  to  be  understood 
as  the  point  where  bis  (Biss  Brook)  parts  company 
with  the  boundary. 

The  marker  mealm  can  now  be  re-examined.  It 
was  a  cause  of  uncertainty  to  Grundy  in  his  analysis, 
since  he  identified  the  next  marker,  alleburne,  with 
the  whole  stretch  from  the  Biss  Brook  confluence 
upstream  to  the  Somerset  border  (represented  by 
fromesetinga  hagen).  Indeed  ‘Alleburne’  was  inserted 
in  Gothic  type  near  Brooke  Hall  on  the  1924  edition 
25-inch  OS  map  and  remained  until  dropped  in 
the  1970s.  Grundy  considered  the  possibility  that 
mealm  referred  to  a  type  of  soil,  but  suspected  that 
it  was  an  old  stream  name,  though  he  did  not  locate 
it  (Grundy  1920,  73).  He  was  presumably  unaware 
that  further  upstream  the  brook  called  Melme  Water 
on  the  Westbury  enclosure  map  of  1808,  and  also 
marked  on  Greenwood’s  1820  map  of  Wiltshire,  joins 
the  boundary  stream  from  the  south  near  Fairwood 
House  (NGR  ST  84075165),  having  supplied  the 
vanished  Vaggs  Mill  near  Dilton  Marsh.  Railway 
works  and  construction  of  a  pond  and  sluice  at 
Fairwood  House  greatly  modified  this  brook,  so  that 
its  output  dwindled. 

In  explanation  of  its  apparent  misplacing 
before  rather  than  after  alleburne  in  the  sequence, 
the  conclusion  must  be  that  Grundy’s  enigmatic 
mealm  -  surely  the  same  as  Melme  Water  -  originally 
retained  its  name  as  far  downstream  as  the  Biss 
Brook  confluence,  and  that  the  name  Alleburne 
should  be  reserved  for  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
boundary  stream  above  Fairwood  House  only. 
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In  other  words,  the  Alleburne  was  regarded  as  a 
tributary  of  the  Melme,  not  vice  versa.  It  bears  no 
name  on  modern  maps,  and  local  enquiries  to  North 
Bradley  parish  council  and  others  have  failed  to 
determine  its  current  designation. 

The  Edington  charter  records  a  ford,  as  given 
in  the  following  extract,  which  leads  from  the 
springs  at  Luccombe  Bottom,  between  Edington 
and  Bratton,  to  a  point  shared  by  both  charters  but 
with  three  different  spellings,  namely  lechemere, 
where  the  ancient  parishes  of  Westbury,  Edington 
and  Steeple  Ashton  converge.  The  relevant  section 
reads:  ‘...of  {tan  ewelmen  on  {tan  forde  of  {tan  forde 
to  lechemere...’  [from  the  great  springs  to  the  ford, 
from  the  ford  to  Pleech  pool]. 

Grundy  and  Crawford  assumed  that  the  ford 
lay  where  the  current  B3098  Edington  to  Westbury 
road  crosses  the  small  river  called  Stradbrook  or 
Milbourne  on  the  approach  to  Bratton  at  NGR 
ST  91755251  (Grundy  1920,  81;  Crawford  c.1930). 
Reading  the  charter  as  listing  only  key  changes  of 
direction  of  the  boundary,  this  assumption  suggests 


that  the  boundary  left  the  stream  here.  However, 
with  every  indication  that  the  charter  boundary 
coincides  with  the  present-day  parish  boundary,  the 
description  should  take  us  some  distance  further 
downstream,  past  Bratton  Lower  Mill,  before 
leaving  the  watercourse  at  NGR  ST  91605294  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  more  or  less  straight  to 
the  location  of  the  lechemere  of  the  boundary  clause 
(Figure  1,  inset). 

Is  the  charter  providing  evidence  of  a  lost  ford? 
Today  shaded  by  a  rare  native  Black  Poplar,  this 
secluded  spot  can  easily  be  imagined  as  an  ancient 
crossing  point.  A  lane  not  shown  on  19th-century 
maps  appears  on  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s  Edington 
estate  map  of  1782  (Wiltshire  &  Swindon  Archives 
574/295):  where  the  ‘main’  road  bends,  this  lane 
carries  straight  on  and  heads  in  the  relevant 
direction,  but  only  as  far  as  above  the  mill,  which  lies 
below  a  steep  slope  unsuitable  for  wheeled  vehicles  to 
descend.  By  continuing  along  a  less  topographically 
demanding  shelf  of  land,  however,  the  postulated 
crossing  point  would  be  reached. 
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Medieval  and  Post-Medieval  activity  at  Kingsbury 
Hill  House,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire 

by  John  Cotter 


Oxford  Archaeology  (OA)  carried  out  an  excavation 
and  watching  brief  at  Kingsbury  Hill  House, 
Marlborough  (NGR  SU  1890  6938)  for  CgMs 
Consulting  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Homes  Ltd.  The 
site  lies  north  of  the  centre  of  town  on  the  west  side 
of  Herd  Street  (Figure  1),  and  slopes  from  152m 
AOD  to  145m  AOD  from  north  to  south.  The  solid 
geology  is  chalk,  overlain  by  superficial  deposits  of 
Clay-with  Flints.  Previous  archaeological  evaluation 
(Wessex  Archaeology  1993)  had  revealed  domestic 
pits  and  a  well  dated  to  the  13th/14th-century. 
Strip,  map  and  sample  excavation  was  carried  out  in 
January  and  February  2010,  covering  an  area  of  370m 
sq.  A  watching  brief  was  also  conducted  in  an  area 
further  south,  but  no  archaeological  remains  were 
encountered.  The  following  summary  is  extracted 
from  the  detailed  client  report  (Cotter  2012)  held  at 
the  Wiltshire  HER. 

Medieval  (12th  to  14th  century )  (Figure  2) 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  site  a  line  of  15 
postholes  running  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
a  line  returning  north-west,  were  interpreted  as  a 
probable  medieval  building  (Group  1 160).  These 
postholes  had  single  fills  and  were  between  0. 1  m  and 
0.44m  deep  and  generally  had  concave  bases.  A  small 
worn  sherd  of  Newbury  B  ware  (c.  1150-1350)  came 
from  1132  and  a  possible  flake  of  medieval  roofing 


tile  from  1130.  On  this  rather  slender  evidence  the 
whole  posthole  group  is  dated  to  1150-1350. 

Within  the  building  a  shallow  L-shaped  pit 
(1125)  contained  a  further  sherd  of  Newbury  B 
ware  while,  to  the  south-west  of  the  building,  a 
large  circular  pit  (1209)  produced  sherds  from  three 
vessels  in  Newbury  B  ware.  To  the  north-east,  a  large 
pit  1195  with  vertical  sides  and  a  flat  base  was  cut 
by  a  pit  (1193):  both  features  pits  produced  pottery 
of  c.  1150-1350. 

A  large  regular  rectangular  pit  ( 1 080),  orientated 
at  right  angles  to  Herd  Street,  occupied  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  site  (Figure  3;  Figure  4,  section 
1011).  The  pit  wasc  8.3m  long  by  at  least  3.5m  wide, 
but  only  c  0.7m  deep.  The  base  was  concave  and 
uneven.  There  were  two  fills,  both  dated  by  pottery 
to  the  13th  or  early  14th  century,  like  the  circular 
pits  (1158  and  1022)  to  the  south-west.  Pit  (1158) 
was  probably  the  large  medieval  pit  identified  in 
the  1993  evaluation  (F120).  Posthole  (1179)  lay 
partway  along  the  north-east  edge  of  ( 1 080),  and  may 
have  been  associated,  though  any  relationship  was 
removed  by  the  cutting  of  a  pit  of  post-medieval  date 
(1083).  Further  postholes  (1018  and  1020),  contained 
pottery  of  c.  1150-1350,  and  cut  pit  (1080),  as  did  a 
small  pit  (1016),  from  which  pottery  ofc.  1230-1350 
was  recovered. 
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Fig.  1  Location  and  extent  of  the  excavation 
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Fig.  2  Phased  plan  of  the  archaeological  features  ( shaded  where  excavated ) 


Post-medieval  (17th  to  18th  century )( Figure  2) 
Post-medieval  features  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
circular  or  oval  pits  dated  to  the  later  17th  or  early 
18th  centuries  clustered  towards  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  excavation  area.  A  large  rectangular 
feature  (1065)  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site 
was  aligned  north-west/south-east  parallel  to  the 
Herd  Street  frontage.  It  measured  4.5m  north-west 
to  south-east  and  at  least  4.2m  south-west  to  north¬ 
east,  and  was  up  to  0.95m  deep,  with  a  broadly  flat 
but  uneven  base.  The  north-western  edge  was  cut 
by  a  large  oval  pit  (1074),  at  least  4m  long  by  2.2m 
wide  and  0.8m  deep.  This  latter  feature  contained 
only  three  potsherds  but  several  marked  clay  tobacco 
pipes  of  c.  1685-1720  and  8.6kg  of  tile  and  brick, 
mostly  of  17th/18th-century  date  but  including  one 


thicker,  probably  18th-century,  brick.  An  adjacent 
pit  (1024)  had  three  stakeholes  in  the  base,  and  was 
partially  backfilled  by  a  complex  sequence  of  thin 
organic  (including  ash)  and  chalk  layers.  It  was 
possibly  a  cess  pit. 

Pit  (1087)  cut  medieval  feature  (1080),  and  was 
cut  by  sub-square  pit  (1083),  which  produced  a  clay 
tobacco  pipe  ofc.  1685-1720.  The  top  of  this  pit  had 
been  deliberately  capped  with  densely  packed  flints 
and  chalk.  A  shallow  circular  pit  (1176)  lay  further 
south-west. 

A  cluster  of  post-medieval  pits  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  site,  two  of  which  (1093  and  1091) 
contained  clay  tobacco  pipes  of  c.  1685-1720.  Pit 
( 1090)  was  square  in  plan  with  vertical  sides  and  was 
not  bottomed  at  a  depth  of  1.2m.  This  is  interpreted 
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as  a  possible  well.  Pit  (1023)  to  the  south  and  a  bell¬ 
shaped  pit  (1181)  to  the  north-west  were  also  dated 
by  clay  pipes  to  the  same  period  (c.  1700-1720  and 
c.  1685-1720  respectively). 

Late  post-medieval  (Late  18th  to  19th 
century ) 

Pit  (1190)  near  the  middle  of  the  site  contained  a 
glass  bottle  of  c.  1770-1830  and  pottery  of  c.  1700- 
1 800.  A  line  of  widely  spaced  postholes  (1002, 1004, 
1006,  1008  and  1010)  along  the  north-western  edge 
of  the  excavation  probably  belonged  to  a  fairly 
recent  fence. 

Medieval  and  post-medieval  pottery,  ceramic 
building  material  and  stone  mortar 

A  total  of  375  sherds  of  pottery  weighing  8.862kg 
was  recovered,  half  of  which  were  medieval  (mainly 
1 2th- 1 3th  century)  and  the  others  post-medieval 
(mainly  17th-18th  centuries). 

In  the  absence  of  earlier  Newbury  A  ware, 
occupation  of  the  site  probably  commenced  in  the 
late  12th  century  when  Newbury  B  (or  Kennet  Valley 


B)  ware  from  the  nearby  Savernake  Forest  became 
widely  available  (Mepham  in  Birbeck  2000,  52-66). 
This  was  the  predominant  medieval  pottery  type 
used  on  the  site.  A  handful  of  other  regional  wares, 
including  glazed  jugs  in  Newbury  C  ware  and  highly 
decorated  Laverstock  ware  from  near  Salisbury, 
confirms  medieval  occupation  up  to  c.  1350.  Apart 
from  a  few  decorative  glazed  tablewares,  the  medieval 
assemblage  comprised  local  jars/cooking  pots,  a  few 
bowls  and  rarer  jugs  and  curfews.  These  suggest  that 
the  medieval  occupants  here  enjoyed  only  a  fairly 
basic  standard  of  living. 

The  post-medieval  assemblage  is  dominated  by 
common  glazed  red  earthenwares  which,  together 
with  other  wares  present,  suggest  a  date  bracket  of 
c.  1650-1750.  The  small  number  of  imported  post- 
medieval  vessels  (a  couple  each  in  German  Frechen 
and  Westerwald  stonewares)  and  only  two  vessels  in 
English  tin-glazed  earthenware,  suggests  that  the 
17th- 18th  century  occupants  were  not  particularly 
wealthy,  as  is  also  suggested  by  the  repair  of  two 
commonplace  redware  dishes. 

A  total  of  243  pieces  of  brick  and  tile  weighing 
27.5kg  was  recovered,  almost  all  of  post-medieval 
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type.  Of  these  119  were  brick,  all  handmade  and 
unfrogged,  and  many  of  them  narrow  and  thin  (i.e. 
so-called  ‘Tudor’  bricks).  These  bricks  are  earlier 
than  the  late  17th/18th  century  pits  in  which  they 
were  found.  A  fragment  of  a  mortar  made  from  Bath 
Stone,  possibly  of  medieval  origin,  was  recovered 
from  post-medieval  pit  (1092). 

Clay  tobacco  pipes 

The  excavation  produced  151  pieces  of  clay  pipe 
weighing  694  g.  Nineteen  of  these  were  stamped 
pipes,  all  made  by  local  Marlborough  makers 
between  c.  1685-1740  AD  (and  most  between  c.  1685- 
1720).  The  datable  pipe  bowls  also  match  this  dating, 
as  do  the  stem  bore  measurements.  Apart  from  a  very 
few  worn  stem  fragments,  the  assemblage  is  late  17th 
and  earlier  18th-century.  No  pieces  datable  to  the 
later  18th  or  the  19th  century  were  identified. 

Marlborough  had  an  important  and  influential 
pipe-making  industry  from  the  mid  17th  century 
until  the  mid  18th  century  (Atkinson  1965),  with 
a  wide  distribution  in  south-west  and  south  central 
England.  The  industry  was  at  its  height  around  1700 
but  by  the  mid  18th  century  only  a  single  pipe-maker 
was  left  and  no  stamped  pieces  after  this  date  are 
known  (ibid.). 

Four  of  the  five  bowl  profiles  are  of ‘West  Country’ 
or  ‘Southern  England’  style  with  a  slightly  flaring 
rim  and  a  short,  forward-leaning,  spur  (Figure  3.1); 
the  fifth  has  a  broad  circular  heel  (Figure  3.8).  The 
rims  are  button-trimmed  or  ‘bottered’  (indicating  a 
pre-  c.  1740  date)  and  lack  milling,  although  a  few 
exhibit  vertical  line  burnishing.  All  but  two  of  the 
twelve  bowls  appear  to  be  of  the  spurred  variety  and 
thus  date  after  c.  1685  when  this  type  was  introduced 
by  Thomas  Hunt. 

The  19  marked  pieces  here  were  made  by  Thomas 
Hunt  ( c .  1660-1720),  John  Greenland  (the  elder,  c. 
1700-1737)  and  Edward  Mills  (c.  1680-1703).  Of  the 
1 5  marked  pieces  of  Thomas  Hunt,  the  bilobe  stamp 
has  no  exact  parallel  in  the  published  Marlborough 
typology  and  may  be  a  new  type  (Figure  3.6).  All  but 
one  mark  occurs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe  stem, 
a  short  distance  behind  the  bowl.  The  exception  is 
an  earlier-style  mark  on  the  underside  of  a  circular 
heel. 

Discussion 

The  distribution  of  pottery  and  other  finds,  both 
medieval  and  post-medieval,  is  heavily  concentrated 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  site,  that  closest  to 


the  line  of  Herd  Street.  The  largest  archaeological 
features  and  the  greatest  density  of  inter-cutting  pits 
are  also  concentrated  in  this  half  of  the  site.  This 
is  probably  related  to  medieval  and  post-medieval 
occupation  on  the  Herd  Street  frontage,  although 
the  frontage  itself  was  not  uncovered. 

Medieval  activity  included  two  possible 
structures  oriented  at  right  angles  to  the  street:  a 
possible  posthole  building  (group  1160)  and  the 
large  but  shallow  rectangular  pit  (1080).  The  latter 
might  possibly  have  been  a  sunken-floored  building, 
although  its  base  was  somewhat  uneven.  There  was  a 
similar  rectangular  feature  (1065)  due  north  of(1080) 
in  the  post-medieval  period,  which  could  perhaps 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Alternatively  these 
may  simply  have  been  chalk  or  flint  quarries,  whose 
orientation  and  regular  plans  may  have  been  due  to 
a  plot  boundary  running  between  them,  so  that  both 
were  dug  alongside  this.  If  so,  this  would  suggest  that 
the  burgage  plots  of  Marlborough  extended  this  far 
north  in  the  late  12th/l  3th  century.  Pottery  dating 
to  the  medieval  period  ends  around  c.  1350-1400  and 
the  ceramic  sequence  does  not  appear  to  resume  until 
c.  1650,  an  apparent  hiatus  of  250-300  years. 

Post-medieval  activity  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  period  c.  1650-1750  and  the  clay  pipes  suggest 
that  most  of  this  occurred  c.  1680-1720.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  1 8  th  century  dating  of  the  Grade 
II  listed  wall  to  the  garden  of  9  Herd  Street,  which 
marks  the  eastern  edge  of  the  development  site.  Most 
of  the  post-medieval  pits  are  interpreted  as  quarry 
pits,  with  the  exception  of  well  (1090). 

The  bricks  are  predominantly  of  so-called 
‘Tudor’  type  (16th-century),  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  Tudor-period  finds  the  brick  was  probably 
rubble  used  for  backfilling,  perhaps  after  the 
disastrous  fire  in  the  town  in  April  1653  (WCC  2004, 
7.10.4.1).  Haslam  quotes  an  eye-witness  account 
of  the  resulting  devastation,  ‘St  Mary’s  church, 
with  the  market  house,  and  all  the  chief  houses 
in  the  town  on  both  sides  of  the  High  Street  [are] 
burnt  to  dust,  three  hundred  families  at  least  out 
of  doors’  (1976,  42).  A  large  part  of  the  town  had 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  many  buildings  on  the 
High  Street  are  the  result  of  this  rebuilding  (WCC 
2004,  7.10.4.1).  The  excavation  site  may  have  been 
quarried  for  building  materials  at  this  time,  and  the 
quarry  pits  backfilled  with  rubble  from  demolished 
fire-damaged  buildings. 
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The  Martinsell  Pits 

by  Graham  Bathe 


On  the  eastern  flank  of  Martinsell  Hill,  prominently 
sited  near  the  ancient  earthworks  of  the  hill  fort 
at  SU 179642,  a  group  of  approximately  thirty 
equidistant  shallow  depressions  have  long  invited 
conjecture  concerning  their  function  and  potential 
prehistoric  origins  (Figure  1).  For  many  years  the 
depressions  were  interpreted  as  the  dwellings  of  a 
’pit  village ’,  comprising  a  hamlet  regularly  laid  out 
along  a  street  or  causeway,  reached  from  a  roadway 
known  as  ‘ The  Buckpath'  (Figure  2).  Folklore 
identified  the  mounds  between  the  pits  as  soldiers’ 
graves  (Brentnall  1925). 

The  site  was  described  by  Codrington  in 
1861  as  being  in  two  tiers,  with  pits  opening  onto 
connecting  terraces,  with  further  passageways 
communicating  between  them  (Dunn  and 
Cunnington,  1895).  William  Cunnington  III 
undertook  the  first  excavation  in  1865,  but  found 
no  signs  of  occupation  other  than  a  few  sherds 
of  pottery  of  uncertain  provenance.  Undeterred, 
Smith  (1879)  identified  the  site  as  an  example  of 
an  exclusively  British  class  of  settlement  known  as 


‘ pit  dwellings’,  distributed  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
with  interconnecting  passages.  He  identified  other 
’perfect  specimens’  on  Huish  Hill.  It  was  conjectured 
that  these  habitations  had  been  protected  from  the 
elements  by  a  covering  of  thatch  or  skin. 

In  1894  Col.  T.  Dunn  and  Howard  Cunnington 
carried  out  a  second  excavation  of  what  they  termed 
the  ’so-called  pit  dwellings’.  They  found  no  remains 
of  human  habitation  of  any  description.  They 
demonstrated  that  the  mounds  between  the  pits 
were  simply  spoil  heaps  of  excavated  material,  and 
dismissed  the  tradition  that  these  were  graves  of 
noble  warriors.  Whilst  concluding  there  was  little 
probability  these  pits  were  used  as  regular  dwellings, 
they  left  open  the  possibility  that  they  could  have 
been  constructed  as  sheltered  observation  stations 
employed  in  times  of  danger. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  Ordnance 
Survey  followed  the  mood  of  increasing  scepticism 
by  adding  the  prefix  ‘ Supposed ’  to  the  annotation 
’Pit  Dwellings’  on  6”  scale  maps  of  Martinsell.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  pit  settlements  were 


Byeley  in  Densome,  Woodgreen,  Fordingbridge,  SP6  2QU 
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Fig.  1  The  prominent  pits  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Martinsell  Hillfort  (beneath  trees  on  right) 


set  out  by  Brentnall  (1925),  although  as  he  drily 
noted,  the  term  had  never  earned  immunity  from 
inverted  commas.  The  notion  has  held  no  credence 
subsequently,  although  satisfactory  evidence  for 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  these  structures  has  been 
lacking. 

Documentation  at  Longleat  provides  a  credible 
explanation  for  these  pits.  From  1548-1550  the 
Protector,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  building  a  substantial  mansion  and  park  in 
Bedwyn  Brail  (Jackson,  1875;  Bathe,  2006).  Some 
280  labourers  were  employed,  out  of  a  projected 
requirement  of  400.  Workmen  were  brought  in 
from  Devon,  and  masons  from  France.  The  house 
was  never  finished,  although  recent  archaeological 
work  has  investigated  the  water  supply  and  other 
features  associated  with  its  construction.  It  was  to 
be  built  substantially  of  brick  (clay  for  two  million 
bricks  was  prepared)  augmented  with  facing  and 
ornamental  stone.  Quarries  were  dug  and  stone  was 
being  sampled  at  Martinsell,  Wilton,  Tidworth, 
Easton,  Shalbourne  and  further  afield  at  Hazlebury 


near  Box,  Purbeck  and  Lyme  Regis. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  31 
May  1549  by  Bryan  Teshe,  superintendent  of 
works  at  The  Brails,  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  steward 
to  Protector  Somerset,  given  here  in  contemporary 
English,  relates  to  works  on  Martinsell  (Longleat 
Thynne  Papers  vol  2): 

‘There  are  at  Martenshall  Hill  fourteen  of  the 
best  of  our  Devonshire  men  whom  I  will  recall 
on  Saturday,  for  they  have  now  had  long  enough, 
although  they  say  they  have  found  the  stone 
they  are  looking  for.  Concerning  the  quality  of 
the  stone  [lit:  metal]  found  at  Martenshall  Hill, 
as  previously  reported,  the  bank  of  Foscue’s  pit 
fell  down  when  he  came  to  the  freestone  [lit: 
bur  of  his  metal].  He  is  now  reaching  the  same 
level  and  says  he  has  found  a  durable  stone,  and 
has  had  the  lime  for  the  profit  of  his  efforts  as 
agreed  at  the  start.  As  for  Mr  Hance,  he  is  asking 
permission  to  continue  until  midsummer,  having 
eight  of  our  Devonshire  men  at  his  pit.  I  think 
he  must  mean  midsummer  next  year,  because 
he  will  never  find  more  where  he  is  searching. 
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Fig.  2  Aerial  photograph  showing  the  orderly  distribution  of  pits,  central  causeway,  and  ‘Buckpath’  below.  Photo  HAW  9434/40, 

23  June  1957.  English  Heritage  ( Harold  Wingham  Collection). 


And  as  for  Mr  Foscue’s  stone,  I  can  find  him  a 
thousand  loads  of  it  within  6  feet  of  the  ground, 
whereas  he  is  digging  6  fathoms.  But  I  cannot  get 
him  to  come  to  the  place  where  I  believe  it  is. 

Concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  stones  from 
our  quarries,  I  have  sent  by  carrier  a  wallet  full 
of  samples  and  I  have  written  upon  each  one  the 
place  where  it  was  collected  [lit:  where  he  grew], 
and  a  note  on  how  it  is  positioned  [lit:  how  it 
rises]’. 

The  letter  continues  by  describing  the  deployment 
of  men  at  other  quarries,  including  40  at  Wilton, 
18  together  with  the  head  quarrymaster  and  an 
unspecified  number  of  French  immigrant  workers 
at  Tidworth,  and  a  combined  total  of  12  quarrymen 
at  Shalbourne,  Tottenham  and  Wexcombe.  Apart 
from  the  chalk  for  liming  (300  tons  were  prepared 
at  Tidworth)  many  of  these  excavations  were 
exploratory.  Further  information  is  provided 
from  the  Wolfhall  bailiff’s  account  which  survives 
for  a  single  stray  year  from  March  1547/8  until  8 


February  1548/9  (probably  intended  to  accord  with 
the  third  regnal  year  of  Edward  VI).  This  specified 
that  £40.8. lOd  was  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  for 
2481  man-days’  work  ‘ searching  quairies  and  digging 
stones  in  diverse  places' ,  with  a  further  177  days 
digging  chalk  (Longleat  Seymour  Papers  vol  9). 

Whilst  not  conclusive,  the  evidence  of  a 
significant  number  of  quarrymen  on  the  hill 
making  exploratory  excavations  for  a  protracted 
period,  whilst  also  extracting  lime,  would  appear 
to  provide  a  plausible,  albeit  banal,  explanation 
for  these  conspicuous  landscape  features  on 
Martinsell. 
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Damascus  and  Emmaus  Houses,  58  Barnard 
Street,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire 

by  Sian  Reynolds  and  Andy  Manning 


Between  2008  and  2010,  a  programme  of 
archaeological  evaluation  and  subsequent  excavation 
and  watching  brief  was  undertaken  in  advance  of, 
and  during  the  partial  demolition  and  refurbishment 
of  the  Damascus  and  Emmaus  Houses,  Barnard 
Street,  which  are  located  within  the  former  medieval 
‘Pound  Chequer’  in  the  south  eastern  corner  of 
Salisbury  (NGR  414780  129690)  (Figure  1). 

In  2008,  an  initial  planning  application  was 
submitted  for  a  small  development  within  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  site.  In  order  to  assess  the 
archaeological  potential  a  single  evaluation  trench 
was  excavated  in  this  area  and  this  trench  revealed 
two  small  late  medieval/early  post-medieval  rubbish 
pits  (104  and  107)  and  post-medieval  wall  footings 
(128  and  130)  belonging  to  a  building  aligned  along 
the  St  Ann  Street  front.  These  features  were  sealed 
by  a  series  of  1 8th  century  made-ground  and  garden 
soil  deposits,  up  to  a  total  of  lm  in  depth.  Pit  107 
also  contained  a  notable  find,  the  residual  fragment 
of  an  early/middle  Anglo-Saxon  annular  loomweight 
(Wessex  Archaeology  2008). 

Later,  the  proposed  development  was  changed 
to  the  demolition  and  redevelopment  of  Damascus 
House  and  the  refurbishment  of  the  adjoining 
Emmaus  House.  In  2010,  targeted  archaeological 
excavation  was  undertaken  within  the  footprint  of  a 
new  extension  to  Damascus  House  and  a  subsequent 
watching  brief  undertaken  during  groundworks 


associated  with  the  construction  of  new  foundations 
and  new  services  (Wessex  Archaeology  2012). 

Although  no  evidence  for  archaeological  features 
was  found  to  have  survived  within  the  interior  of 
Damascus  House,  the  excavation  and  watching  brief 
identified  five  large  refuse/cess  pits  (1014,  1016, 
1030,  1037  and  1041)  as  well  as  a  large  modern  pit 
(1044)  which  were  located  to  the  rear  of  Damascus 
House.  The  majority  of  the  pottery  recovered  from 
these  features  comprised  two  locally  produced  types, 
Laverstock  coarseware  and  fineware,  with  a  broad 
13th/early  14th  century  date  (Musty  et  al.  1969; 
Musty  etal.  2001).  However,  in  addition,  two  sherds 
of  wheelthrown  Cheddar  type  wares  were  noted  from 
pits  1030  and  1041,  which  are  comparable  to  wares 
identified  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  palaces  at  Cheddar, 
in  contexts  dating  from  the  10th  to  12th  centuries 
(Rahtz  1979).  As  observed  in  the  initial  evaluation 
area,  these  features  were  sealed  by  up  to  lm  of 
later  post-medieval  made-ground  and  garden  soil 
deposits,  which  had  significantly  raised  the  ground 
level  within  the  central  area  of  the  Chequer  sometime 
in  the  late  18th  century. 

Conclusions 

The  site  lies  within  the  eastern  section  of  Salisbury’s 
regular  medieval  grid  network  of  roads  and 
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Fig.  1  Site  location  and  plan 
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development  blocks  (Chequers),  which  date  from 
the  early  13th  century  when  the  settlement  was 
relocated  from  Old  Sarum  (Figure  1).  The  Chequers 
were  commonly  named  after  local  inns  (frequently 
located  in  the  corner  plots)  or  prominent  individuals, 
the  latter  being  most  likely  in  the  case  of  the  Pound 
Chequer.  The  fieldwork  confirmed  the  survival  of 
well-preserved  medieval  features  and  post-medieval 
features,  sealed  below  substantial  made  ground  and 
garden  deposits,  although  no  archaeological  remains 
were  found  to  have  survived  within  the  footprint  of 
Damascus  house,  itself. 

However,  the  discovery  of  the  Cheddar  type 
wares  and  the  early/middle  Anglo-Saxon  loomweight 
is  significant  given  the  rarity  of  early  settlement 
evidence  within  Salisbury  (Cave-Penney  2004). 
The  first  firm  historical  and  documentary  evidence 
for  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  later  medieval  city 
dates  to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  at  St  Martin’s 
(eastern  part  of  the  city)  and  Fisherton  Anger 
(western  part  of  the  city)  (Chandler  1987).  The  site 
lies  approximately  200m  to  the  north-west  of  St 
Martin’s  Church  and  the  small  quantity  of  Saxo- 
Norman  pottery  recovered  from  pits  1030  and  1041, 
confirms  early  medieval  activity  within  the  local 
area.  In  addition,  the  discovery  of  a  Saxon  ceramic 
loomweight  fragment  in  the  same  area,  together  with 
previous  discoveries  of  early  Saxon  pottery  sherds  in 
excavations  at  Old  George  Mall  (Butterworth  2005, 
238)  and  Belle  Vue  House  (Mepham  and  Underwood 
n.d)  appear  to  support  a  still  earlier  foundation  for 
the  settlement  focused  on  St  Martin’s. 
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WANHS  Archaeology  Field  Group:  recent  activities 
and  future  plans 

by  Jim  Gunter 

with  contributions  by  Robin  Holley,  Mike  McQueen  and  Dan  Miles 


Anglo-Saxon  Moots 

Since  the  end  of  2010  the  AFG  has  been  undertaking 
research  and  initial  fieldwork  for  a  joint  project,  lead 
by  UCL,  to  re-assess  the  location  of  the  county’s 
Anglo-Saxon  assembly  sites  (moots).  The  moot 
was  an  important  centre  of  administration  and  law 
in  early  medieval  society  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  Wiltshire  was  divided  into  40 
hundreds,  each  with  its  own  moot  site,  or  meeting 
place.  Little  archaeological  work  had  previously  been 
carried  out  on  these  sites  and  there  is  conflicting 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  many  of  them.  The 
AFG  team  will  be  concluding  their  research  during 
the  latter  part  of  2012  and  the  results  will  form  part 
of  a  paper  for  a  future  volume  of  WANHM. 

Bedwyn  Brails 

The  project  to  find  Sir  Edward  Seymour’s  Tudor 
mansion  at  Bedwyn  Brails  entered  its  5th  year. 
Having  uncovered  the  whole  of  the  water  conduit 
and  conduit  houses,  the  focus  turned  to  the  wider 
landscape  for  evidence  of  the  unfinished  house 
foundations  and  for  earlier  occupation  of  the  site. 
From  the  earlier  research  undertaken  by  Graham 
Bathe,  reported  in  WANHM  99  (2006,  236),  it  is 
unclear  how  much  progress  had  actually  been  made 
in  1548.  Geophysical  surveys  were  carried  out  on 
two  possible  target  locations.  Although  these  surveys 
highlighted  a  few  points  of  interest,  subsequent 
excavation  of  test  pits  failed  to  produce  evidence 
for  the  house.  Surface  artefact  collection  undertaken 


across  surrounding  fields  produced  much  better 
results,  with  finds  of  Bronze  Age,  Romano-British 
and  medieval  pottery. 

Caine 

The  AFG  returned  to  Castle  Fields  to  complete 
work  started  in  2010  to  locate  the  possible  castle 
and  potentially  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  buildings. 
The  first  trench  revealed  a  curvilinear  ditch 
located  approximately  half  way  up  the  south¬ 
facing  slope,  which  is  thought  to  be  part  of  the  Iron 
Age  promontory  fort  defences.  No  evidence  of  a 
palisade  was  discovered,  but  shallow  depressions 
cut  into  the  stone  were  noted,  which  might  be  the 
remains  of  postholes.  The  second  area,  inside  the 
ditch,  was  selected  based  on  a  geophysical  survey, 
which  showed  a  dark  circular  anomaly  roughly 
18m  in  diameter,  probably  the  remains  of  walls. 
There  was  a  lack  of  datable  artefacts.  Running 
across  the  trench  were  the  crude  foundations  of  a 
wall  of  roughly  finished  local  limestone.  Pottery 
recovered  suggests  a  construction  date  from 
the  12th  or  early  13th  century.  Although  direct 
evidence  for  a  Norman  castle  remains  elusive,  a 
ditch  enclosing  the  summit  of  the  hill  might  be  a 
Norman  ‘ring  work’  of  which  there  are  a  further 
eight  in  Wiltshire. 

Kennet  Valley  Mesolithic  study 

The  AFG  have  been  helping  a  local  PhD  researcher, 
Abby  George,  as  part  of  her  continuing  work  on 
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the  Mesolithic  of  the  Kennet  Valley  by  digging  test 
pits  at  West  Overton  and  fieldwalking  at  both  West 
Overton  and  Silbury  Meadows 

Vale  of  Pewsey 

In  201 1  the  AFG  moved  activities  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Vale,  with  a  fieldwalking  campaign  south 
of  Marden  village.  Finds  were  fewer  than  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Vale,  but  included  several  fine  late 
Neolithic/Early  Bronze  Age  flint  tools.  Further  work 
in  conjunction  with  English  Heritage  is  planned  for 
the  Winter  of  20 12/1 3. 

Yatesbury  First  World  War  Airfield 
Community  Project 

The  project  aims  to  investigate  and  promote  the 
understanding  of  Wiltshire’s  Great  War  heritage  in 


the  run  up  to  2014  and  the  centenary  of  the  outbreak 
of  war.  The  first  site  chosen  for  this  project  is  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  Airfield  at  Yatesbury,  which  was 
established  in  November  1916.  A  multidisciplinary 
approach  is  being  used,  combining  archaeological 
field  work  with  documentary  research  and  oral 
history  studies.  Initial  fieldwork  was  carried  out 
over  two  weekends  in  September  and  October 
2011.  Fieldwalking,  metal  detecting,  geophysics 
and  test  pitting  were  undertaken  on  the  site  of  the 
gunnery  deflector  training  range,  the  early  phase  of 
the  airfield  and  a  German  Prisoner  of  War  camp. 
Initial  analysis  of  the  finds  has  given  us  important 
insights  into  the  infrastructure  and  facilities  at  the 
airfield  and  on  the  conditions  and  daily  life  of  those 
who  served  and  lived  there,  including  the  German 
POWs.  Further  work  is  planned  for  the  next  few 
years  to  evaluate  whether  any  buried  remains  survive 
and  to  learn  more  about  life  at  the  airfield  during 
the  Great  War. 
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The  LBA/EIA  Transition  in  the  Vale  of  Pewsey, 
Wiltshire,  by  Paul  C.  Tubb,  2011,  Oxford,  British 
Archaeological  Reports  British  Series  543,  softback, 
xiv  and  299pp,  219  illustrations,  £49.00.  ISBN 
9781407308418 

This  book  presents  the  results  of  detailed  research 
and  survey  in  an  area  neglected  until  recent  times: 
the  Vale  of  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire.  Tubb  focuses  his 
efforts  on  exploring  the  character  of  settlement 
and  monument  practices  in  the  Late  Bronze  Age  to 
Earliest  Iron  Age  transition,  c.  850-600  cal.  BC  and 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  remarkable  concentration  of 
monumental  midden  sites  in  the  Vale.  Excavations 
by  Wessex  Archaeology  at  Potterne  in  the  1980s 
(Lawson  2000)  put  these  sites  on  the  map  and 
clarified  their  character:  they  comprise  collections 
of  dung,  ash,  plant  remains  and  vast  assemblages  of 
animal  bone,  pottery  and  other  objects.  A  growing 
body  of  literature  on  these  sites  suggests  that  they  are 
the  result  of  the  seasonal  gatherings  formed  through 
a  variety  of  processes,  ranging  from  conspicuous 
feasts,  settlement  and  animal  husbandry  to  object 
production,  exchange  and  funerary  practice.  How 
these  sites  relate  to  contemporaneous  settlement  in 
the  Vale  remains  largely  unknown,  and  forms  the 
focus  for  the  present  volume. 

The  introductory  chapters  outline  the  chronology 
of  the  transitional  period  (chapter  2)  and  previous 
excavations  in  the  Vale  (chapter  3).  Chapters 
4-7  reveal  the  significant  contribution  of  Tubb’s 
research.  The  analyses,  site  lists,  distribution  maps 
and  survey  plans  are  most  useful,  and  for  researchers 
of  this  area  and  period,  these  chapters  are  essential 
reading.  Following  discussion  in  Chapter  8,  a 
literature  review  outlines  the  character  of  other  Late 
Bronze  Age-Earliest  Iron  Age  sites  in  southern 
Britain  (chapter  9),  although  this  information  might 
have  come  earlier  to  provide  a  context  for  the  ensuing 
discussions. 


Chapter  4  discusses  already  identified  settlements 
and  new  sites.  These  are  largely  concentrated  on  the 
edges  of  the  Vale  and  the  surrounding  chalk  uplands, 
and  vary  from  dark  earth  deposits  to  enclosed  and 
open  settlements.  An  engaging  discussion  of  the 
environs  places  the  patterns  observed  into  context 
(p.  65).  The  centre  of  the  Vale  is  characterized  by 
wet  soils  and  an  absence  of  settlement  and  was 
probably  wooded  in  prehistory.  Settlement  locales 
are  predominately  found  on  the  cusp  of  greensand 
and  chalk,  which,  via  ploughing,  provide  well- 
drained  Ph-neutral  soils.  These  zones  afforded 
good  visibility,  year-round  water  sources,  access 
to  previously  unexploited  woodland  resources  and 
convenient  routes  into  the  lowlands  and  uplands 
for  transhumance  -  ideal  places  for  community 
gatherings.  Tubb  draws  many  logical  conclusions. 

Chapters  5,  6  and  7  demonstrate  how  the  edges 
of  the  Vale  and  the  surrounding  chalk  plateaux  were 
likewise  favoured  for  field  systems,  linear  earthworks 
and  hilltop  enclosures.  New  earthworks  are 
identified  and  the  layouts  of  monument  complexes 
are  carefully  unpicked.  Agricultural  intensification 
and  seasonality  are  discussed,  as  are  the  performative 
and  multi-functional  roles  of  boundary  construction. 
Pottery  collections  retrieved  through  field-walking 
(chapter  5)  lead  Tubb  to  suggest  that  the  field  systems 
were  first  constructed  and  used  in  the  Late  Bronze 
Age-Earliest  Iron  Age  transition  (pp.  91-3)  and 
some  are  found  in  close  association  with  dark  earth 
sites,  such  as  McCulloch’s  Fields  32  and  33  (p.  65). 
While  this  suggestion  requires  testing  by  excavation, 
these  findings  differ  from  sequences  derived  from 
the  surrounding  chalk  uplands.  It  is  unfortunate 
here  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  excavated 
data,  as  there  is  evidence  for  a  substantial  settlement 
with  cultivation  soils  below  the  midden  at  Potterne 
dated  to  the  twelfth  century  cal.  BC:  an  alternative 
narrative  is  possible. 

Chapter  6  presents  Tubb’s  survey  of  Martinsell 
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Hill  and  environs.  A  significant  monument  complex 
in  the  Late  Bronze  Age-Earliest  Iron  Age,  magnetic 
susceptibility  and  ad  hoc  field  walking  at  Hassock’s 
dark  earth  site  enable  earlier  suggestions  of  a 
midden  to  be  questioned  (p.  122).  Previous  work 
on  Casterley  Camp  is  reassessed  in  chapter  7  and 
the  results  of  Tubb’s  systematic  fieldwalking  are 
presented.  A  range  of  finds  were  retrieved,  including 
two  Neolithic  polished  flint  axes,  later  Bronze  Age 
metalwork  and  Late  Iron  Age  and  Roman  pottery 
(pp.  139-43).  The  large  size  of  the  enclosure,  which 
was  sparsely  occupied,  is  typical  of  other  hilltop 
enclosures,  which  emerge  around  the  ninth  century 
cal.  BC,  such  as  Balksbury  Camp  in  Hampshire. 
Casterley  Camp  is  presumably  of  a  similar  date,  as 
supported  by  Tubb’s  identification  of  a  probable 
Ewart  Park  knife  as  well  as  the  Cunnington  pits 
from  which  human  remains  and  All  Cannings  Cross 
wares  were  excavated  (pp.  130-36).  Tubb,  however, 
suggests  that  the  enclosure  is  later  Iron  Age,  based  on 
his  recovery  of  around  900  Late  Iron  Age-Romano- 
British  pottery  sherds  (p.  147).  This  interpretation  is 
problematic,  in  view  of  the  Late  Iron  Age  enclosures 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  enclosure,  to  which  these 
finds  must  surely  belong. 

Discussion  takes  place  in  the  three  remaining 
chapters.  Agricultural  intensification  and  farming 
regimes  are  discussed  in  chapter  8,  as  are  the  roles 
of  feasting.  Helpful  discussions  are  provided  for  the 
relationships  between  dark  earth  sites  and  hilltop 
enclosures  (pp.  164-8).  Possible  reasons  for  the 
attraction  of  the  Vale  are  put  forward,  including 
resource  availability  and  the  growing  importance 
of  textiles,  pottery,  iron  and  sheep  as  a  medium  for 
expression  (pp.  169-70).  Problems  of  definition 
and  scale  are  explored  and  Tubb  suggests  that  the 
dark  earth  sites  are  seasonal  settlements  of  varying 
size,  although  his  statement  that  East  Chisenbury 
occupies  ‘a  place  all  of  its  own  in  the  taxonomy  of 
late  prehistoric  sites  and  monuments’  (p.  162)  is 
unjustified  and  follows  an  earlier  comment  that  the 
site  is  ‘far  larger  than  any  other’  (p.  52).  This  site  is  not 
unique  —  it  contains  similar  material  accumulations 
to  Potterne  and  All  Cannings  Cross,  likely  a  function 
of  a  suite  of  comparable  processes  (Brown  et  al. 
2010),  though  it  is  still  not  as  rich  as  Area  16  East  at 
Runnymede  Bridge  in  the  Thames  Valley  (Needham 
and  Spence  1997).  One  disappointment  is  that  the 
fieldwork  results  are  never  quite  integrated  into  a 
full  discussion  here  —  and  the  chapters  would  have 
benefitted  from  distribution  maps  which  combined 
different  landscape  features  and  site  types,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  fully  comprehend  the  scale  of  activity 


in  particular  zones  and  the  relationships  between 
different  monument  types. 

The  book  comprises  Tubb’s  PhD  thesis  and  seems 
rather  rushed  into  print.  No  foreword  is  provided 
and  the  introduction  lacks  the  usual  prompts  for 
organization.  The  only  signposts  for  content  are 
the  chapter  titles.  Typos,  grammatical  errors  and 
formatting  issues  are  uncomfortably  frequent  at 
times  (e.g.  five  occurrences  on  pp.  96-7).  Page 
numbers  for  the  gazetteer  are  incorrect  throughout, 
presumably  not  updated  since  the  PhD. 

These  issues  aside,  the  book  is  well  written 
and  illustrated  and  the  detailed  gazetteer  -  a  great 
strength  of  the  volume  -  will  be  well-thumbed. 
Tubb  writes  accessibly  and  his  familiarity  with,  and 
deep  knowledge  of,  his  archaeological  landscape 
is  clear  throughout.  The  presentation  of  so  much 
new  and  insightful  information  and  analysis  adds 
significantly  to  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  habitation 
in  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
millennium  BC. 
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An  Iron  Age  Enclosure  and  Romano-British  Features 
at  High  Post,  near  Salisbury,  Andrew  B.  Powell, 
Wessex  Archaeology,  2011,  112pp,  36  colour 
images,  10  illustrations,  softback,  price  £5.95.  ISBN 
9781874350576 

This  volume  presents  work  undertaken  by  Wessex 
Archaeology  in  2008  with  geophysical  survey  followed 
by  evaluation  trenches.  The  report  is  arranged  in  8 
chapters  with  2  appendices  and  a  bibliography. 
The  Introduction  discusses  previous  work  on  sites 
in  and  around  Salisbury  Plain,  including  the  Iron 
Age,  with  reference  to  the  enclosure  and  settlement 
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being  reported  upon.  The  site  is  similar  to  many 
others  in  the  region  comprising  round  houses  and 
storage  pits:  a  typical  farming  settlement  within 
an  enclosure.  The  author  surmises  that  the  High 
Post  enclosures  are  likely  to  be  one  response  to  an 
increasingly  tribalised  landscape.  Unfortunately 
the  function  of  the  enclosures  remains  unclear, 
despite  interesting  finds.  Although  there  was  a  lack 
of  positive  evidence  for  a  bank  inside  the  ditch,  the 
area  immediately  inside  the  ditch  circuit  was  sparse 
in  finds.  Results  from  other  parts  of  the  site  suggests 
that  the  enclosures  were  not  just  for  stock  control  in 
the  Early  Iron  Age. 

Of  particular  significance  is  an  intriguing  animal 
bone  spread  (context  (2536))  on  the  inside  edge  of 
the  ditch  and  stratigraphically  above  uppermost 
fill.  A  colour  photograph  shows  the  extent  of  this 
deposit,  which  radiocarbon  determinations  place 
in  the  5th  century  BC  (470  -  390  cal  BC).  The 
spread  comprised  the  remains  of  at  least  32  animals, 
providing  a  possible  7450  kg  of  meat.  Surprisingly, 
most  of  the  meat  appears  to  have  remained  on  the 
bone  at  deposition,  indicating  more  than  excessive 
consumption.  There  are  no  comparable  deposits 
from  Iron  Age  sites.  The  remains  suggesting  an 
extravagant  communal  feast,  possibly  celebrating 
construction  of  the  enclosure  -  this  has  implications 
for  other  sites. 

Special  deposits  were  not  restricted  to  the  bone 
spread.  Querns,  some  intact,  were  discovered  in 
pits,  one  in  association  with  a  pig  carcass.  Other 
deposits  within  pits  had  seen  episodes  of  intended 
distribution  and  levelling.  When  considered  against 
an  agricultural  background,  deposits  of  functional, 
everyday  items,  often  associated  with  the  remains  of 
livestock,  must  surely  take  on  an  added  significance, 
suggests  the  author,  possibly  reflecting  their 
importance  in  the  general  function  of  the  site. 

Romano-British  material  was  located  in  the 
upper  contexts  of  the  Iron  Age  enclosure  and 
outside  it.  Between  the  Iron  Age  round  houses,  an 
oval  gulley  (2488)  lacked  an  entrance,  but  had  a 
number  of  associated  pits,  one  containing  parts  of  a 
Roman  steel  yard  balance,  two  bucket  handles  and 
a  complete  hand  saw  blade.  This  feature  is  dated  to 
the  late  Romano-British  period  and  the  distinctive 
objects  placed  in  one  of  the  two  pits  suggest  a 
possible  ritual  function.  As  the  author  notes,  Roman- 
British  shrines  of  this  form  are  rare,  although  there 
are  possible  parallels  at  Butterfield  Down,  Amesbury 
and  Maiden  Castle,  Dorset. 

The  excavations  uncovered  a  T-shaped  malting 
oven  or  corn  drier  and  previous  work  by  John  Musty 


in  1959  to  the  south  west  of  this  excavation  probably 
discovered  a  further  example.  Musty  also  found  part 
of  a  hypocaust  tile  raising  the  possibility  that  the 
excavations  at  High  Post  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  higher 
status  settlement.  The  number  of  villas  now  known 
in  the  Avon  valley  surely  add  to  the  argument  that 
Salisbury  Plain  was  not  a  Roman  Imperial  estate. 

MIKE  STONE 


Savemake  Forest:  Continuity  and  Change  in  a  Wooded 
Landscape,  by  Ben  Lennon,  2012,  Oxford,  British 
Archaeological  Reports,  British  Series  555,  softback, 
xii+266pp,  black  and  white  illustrations,  £32.  ISBN 
9781407309460 

At  a  time  when  ownership  and  funding  of  England’s 
national  forests  is  a  politically  hot  topic,  it  is  apposite 
that  a  book  such  as  this  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
long-term  developments  underpinning  a  fairly 
typical  stretch  of  lowland  English  woodland.  In  his 
book,  Ben  Lennon  defines  the  physical  composition 
of  a  single  woodland  over  time,  in  order  to  ‘better 
understand  the  processes  involved  in  landscape 
change  that  have  resulted  in  the  highly  distinctive 
character  types  found  in  the  British  Isles’  (p.  2).  The 
result  is  a  rich  and  detailed  chronological  narrative 
oflocal  landscape  dynamics. 

Today,  Savernake  Forest  extends  over  18  km2, 
but  in  the  12th  century  stretched  from  Pewsey  and 
Marlborough  to  Hungerford  and  Fosbury.  First 
mention  of  it  as  Safemoc  is  in  a  charter  of  ALthelstan 
of  AD  933  (Sawyer  1968,  Cat.  No.  424,  not  242  as 
stated  on  p.  18),  and  the  land  was  under  royal  forest 
law  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  From  Norman 
times  to  the  present  day,  decedants  of  the  Sturmy 
(Esturmy)  family  have  held  the  hereditary  title  of 
Warden  of  the  Forest,  and  the  forest  still  remains 
in  private  hands,  though  is  now  managed  by  the 
Forestry  Commission. 

The  book  covers  many  of  the  typical  themes  one 
would  expect  -  emparkment,  woodland  management, 
settlement  and  communications  -  but  adds  to  these 
the  perspective  of  deep  time.  Unlike  many  other 
woodland  studies,  Lennon  is  not  afraid  to  examine 
prehistoric  and  Roman  use  of  the  landscape,  for 
example,  using  remote  sensing  data  to  particularly 
good  effect  to  chart  the  territorial  divisions  of 
Savernake  through  the  Iron  Age.  He  makes  much 
use  of  LiDAR  and  veteran  tree  survey  data  produced 
by  the  Forestry  Commission  in  2005-6.  LiDAR 
(Light  Detection  and  Ranging)  is  a  laser-based 
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remote  sensing  technique,  which  can  be  used  to  filter 
out  vegetation  cover  to  provide  a  detailed  model 
of  the  underlying  terrain,  often  revealing  hitherto 
undetected  surface  features  (p.  5).  Analysis  of  these 
features,  supplemented  by  detailed  cartographical 
and  place-name  research,  provides  for  an  integrated 
synthesis  of  the  written,  archaeological,  and 
toponymic/geographical  evidence  for  Savernake 
Forest  over  time. 

In  the  main  discussion  chapters  Lennon  takes 
a  thematic,  rather  than  a  chronological  approach, 
focussing  on  the  ‘driving  forces’  of  technology,  social 
organisation,  economic  activity,  political  influences, 
and  cultural  expression  in  the  Savernake  landscape. 
Overall  this  structure  works  well,  spelling  out  for  the 
reader  some  of  the  wider  socio-cultural  implications 
of  this  kind  of  landscape  approach.  Lennon  is  also 
careful  to  outline  his  reasoning  for  these  themes  in 
a  considered  theory  chapter  (ch.  3).  At  times,  the 
themes  are  a  little  laboured,  for  example,  the  chapter 
on  cultural  expression  works  well  when  discussing 
18th  century  park  design,  less  so  when  applied  to 
Roman  and  early  medieval  uses  of  Savernake.  Thus, 
although  Lennon  makes  due  reference  to  Reynolds 
and  Langlands’  recent  discussion  of  Wansdyke  in 
the  political  influences  chapter,  some  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  they  draw  regarding  its  long- 
lived  symbolic  content  would  surely  have  been  more 
appropriately  covered  here. 

The  thematic  structure  also  means  that  many 
important  models  of  socio-cultural  change  in  the 
prehistoric,  Roman  and  medieval  past  are  -  despite 
Lennon’s  evident  understanding  of  them  -  often 
given  very  cursory  treatment.  I  would  have  liked  to 
read  more  about  Savernake’s  role  throughout  the 
Iron  Age  at  the  edges  of  different  tribal  groupings 
(pp.  113-5),  or  the  impacts  on  the  Forest  in  the 
10th  century  of  a  Royal  Borough  at  Bedwyn  (pp. 
97-8).  Given  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and  the 
more  detailed  discussion  of  it,  one  is  also  given  the 
impression  that  developments  in  the  18th  to  20th 
centuries  were  more  important  to  the  formation  of 
the  forest. 

As  with  many  BAR  volumes  there  are  minor 
quibbles  about  presentation  -  pagination  and 
layout  is  inconsistent,  and  an  index  would  have 
been  helpful.  Figure  reproduction  is  generally  very 
good,  with  both  the  LiDAR  images  and  historic 
maps  clearly  reproduced;  it  is  a  shame  none  are  in 
colour. 

Overall,  this  interesting  book  achieves  precisely 
what  it  sets  out  to  do.  Whilst  it  will  not  have 
widespread  appeal,  it  provides  an  important  case 


study  of  woodland  development.  Many  other  forests 
would  welcome  a  companion  volume. 

STUART  BROOKES 


A  Prospering  Society:  Wiltshire  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  John  Hare,  2011,  Hertford,  University  of 
Hertfordshire  Press,  240pp,  7  figures  and  15 
black  &  white  plates,  softback,  £18.99.  ISBN 
9781902806853 

This  volume  concerns  itself  with  the  period  c.  1 380- 
1520,  effectively  from  the  Black  Death  to  the  rise  of 
the  Tudor  authority.  More  importantly  for  readers 
of  this  magazine,  the  book  covers  the  entire  county 
of  Wiltshire.  The  author  reminds  us  that  growth 
and  decline  within  England  in  this  period  were 
regional  in  character.  Population  too  begins  to 
change,  increases  in  personal  wealth  are  indicated 
by  a  reliance  of  the  skills  of  others  and  social  aspects 
of  a  wasteful  society  (p.  1 ).  It  is  all  the  more  pleasing 
then  that  Wiltshire  becomes  the  focus  of  this  study 
of  society  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  subject  such  as  this  requires  structured 
treatment  if  any  hypothesis  is  to  be  successful. 
Appropriately  the  author  attends  to  this  by 
reducing  the  subject  matter  to  a  number  of 
specific  areas.  Part  I  deals  with  the  settlement  and 
subsequent  demographic  footprint  of  the  county 
when  considered  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Utilising  contemporary  and  later  scholarly 
works,  Chapters  1  through  3  describe  the  nature 
of  the  study.  Setting  the  research  within  a  national 
framework  the  author  justifies,  convincingly,  why 
the  county  unit  was  considered  appropriate  for 
this  work.  Far  from  being  an  artificial  hindrance 
to  the  study  of  both  estate  and  region  ‘the  diversity 
of  Wiltshire  becomes  a  strength’  (p.  3).  The  nature 
of  the  land,  its  agricultural  challenges  for  the  local 
population  and  clear  differences  between  north  and 
south  are  discussed,  underpinned  with  a  number  of 
quotes  including  those  of  John  Aubrey  who  notes 
‘In  north  Wiltshire  ...  (a  dirty  clayey  country) 
...  hereabouts  is  but  little  tillage  or  hard  labour, 
they  only  milk  the  cows  and  make  cheese;  they 
feed  chiefly  on  milke  meats,  which  codes  their 
braines  too  much,  and  hurts  their  inventions’  (p. 
10).  The  expansion  of  settlement  and  subsequent 
development  of  field  systems  across  the  county,  are 
described  following  the  effects  of  the  Black  Death, 
the  cause  of  an  apparent  stagnation  of  agricultural 
yields  for  the  next  three  centuries.  That  plague  had 
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a  marked  impact  on  the  county,  the  scale  of  which  is 
clear  when  considered  at  village  level.  Downton  lost 
66  per  cent  of  its  population,  whilst  the  settlements 
of  West  Dean  and  East  Grimstead  were  left  with  just 
3  tenants  out  of  an  original  15  (p.  26).  There  then 
follows  a  useful  discussion  on  the  phenomenon  of 
the  ‘deserted’  or  ‘shrunken’  settlement,  offering  a 
number  of  salient  reasons  as  to  their  occurrence 
across  the  county. 

Naturally,  landlords  were  also  affected  greatly  by 
population  contraction,  leading  to  the  reorganisation 
of  both  landscape  and  tenure.  Up  to  the  mid  16th 
century  the  majority  of  the  Wiltshire  landscape 
was  dominated  by  ecclesiastical  estates,  some 
Anglo-Saxon  foundations,  but  increasingly  owned 
by  entities  outside  the  county  (  Shaftesbury  and 
Glastonbury  specifically)  or  through  bishoprics 
(Winchester  and  Salisbury).  Whilst  the  majority 
of  manorial  holdings  were  small  in  comparison  to 
the  church  estates  one,  the  crown,  did  rival  them. 
Hunting  palaces  at  Marlborough,  Ludgershall 
and  Clarendon  were  complemented  by  substantial 
holdings  by  the  nobility;  the  gentry  also  had  a  large 
part  to  play  in  the  makeup  of  land  holdings,  but 
surprisingly,  prior  to  the  plague,  upwards  of  55  per 
cent  of  Wiltshire  demesnes  were  below  150  acres 
(p.  36). 

Part  II  concentrates  on  rural  activities  specific  to 
Wiltshire.  The  author  describes  aspects  of  pre-Black 
Death  agriculture  by  topic,  covering  cultivation 
and  animal  husbandry.  Interestingly  deer  parks, 
a  much-neglected  subject,  appear  to  conform  to 
the  geographically  distinct  nature  of  Wiltshire’s 
agricultural  footprint,  being  predominantly  located 
on  claylands  (p.  53).  This  is  complemented  by  an 
account  of  the  period  immediately  following  the 
great  plague.  Utilising  well  documented  chalkland 
areas  Hare  demonstrates  a  gradual  increase  in  sheep 
farming,  already  a  rich  source  of  material  for  the 
meat,  leather,  cheese  and  wool  trade,  and  its  growing 
reputation  as  a  manuring  commodity,  chiefly 
through  the  management  of  folding  (p.  68). 

The  discussion  is  not  restricted  to  sheep;  cattle 
herds,  pigs  and  even  the  rise  of  the  rabbit  as  a  cheap, 
labour  effective,  source  of  revenue  are  noted.  Grain 
production  shifts  noticeably  from  the  early  15th 
century  as  tenants  move  away  from  reliance  on  a 
single  crop;  some  areas  gave  65  per  cent  of  their 
production  to  barley  in  the  late  14th  century.  A  more 
balanced  demesne  now  prevailed,  increasing  the  role 
of  wheat  by  around  23  per  cent  at  the  expense  of 
barley,  removing  some  of  the  economic  dangers  of 
a  single  crop  in  the  process.  Interestingly,  increases 


in  sheep  farming  and  corresponding  large-scale 
agricultural  organisations  operated  by  the  great 
institutions  does  not  appear  to  be  mirrored  on  the 
clay  areas  of  Wiltshire.  Whilst  the  documentary 
evidence  appears  scarce,  it  is  clear  that  the  lowland 
areas  were  dominated  by  small  scale  family  units 

(p.  80). 

The  complex  matter  of  leasing,  tenant  mobility, 
especially  post-plague,  the  village  economy  and  the 
growth  of  the  market  system  cover  four  absorbing 
and  well  referenced  chapters.  Areas  of  importance 
include  the  ‘decline  of  serfdom’  and  the  continuing 
accumulation  of  wealth,  albeit  at  a  very  rudimentary 
level,  by  the  peasantry. 

In  Part  III  the  author  examines  the  urban 
landscape.  Whilst  Wiltshire  is  a  predominantly 
rural  county,  towns  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the  landscape.  They  act 
as  a  distributor  for  agricultural  surplus  generated 
from  increased  diversity,  whilst  providing  to  the 
producer  contact  with  markets  and  trade  networks 
more  distant;  this  is  especially  the  case  where  cloth 
is  concerned.  This  induces  a  ‘hierarchy’  in  so  much 
as  major  towns  increasingly  influenced  lesser  towns 
in  more  rural  areas.  Through  tax  records  the  author 
infers  that  those  areas  of  highest  rural  population  in 
the  county  were  often  in  areas  of  forest  clearance. 
This  implies  there  is  an  interest  in  development 
of  landscapes,  especially  those  connected  to  cloth 
manufacture,  requiring  new  land  to  be  opened.  It 
also  suggests  a  semi-divided  population,  one  in 
which  those  peasantry  tied  to  the  land  stayed  with 
the  land,  whilst  artisans  recognised  opportunity  and 
cleared  areas  for  industrialisation.  Indeed,  this  had 
started  pre-Black  Death  but  was  reduced  somewhat 
afterwards  (p.  164). 

When  considering  townscape,  the  author  utilises 
Marlborough  and  Bradford  in  the  discussion, 
demonstrating  that  towns  were  definitely  on  the 
ascendancy  by  the  mid-14th  century.  This  is  also  true 
of  other  markets  established  throughout  Wiltshire 
at  the  time,  indeed  potting  alone  had  at  least  five 
major  production  centres  supplying  localised 
demand.  Bringing  together  scarce  records  covering 
deals  orchestrated  at  markets,  we  discover  the 
diversity  that  could  be  encountered,  even  mill  stones 
were  physically  transported  around  the  county  as 
commodities  (p.  169).  It  was,  however,  the  wealth  of 
the  farmer  that  drove  the  expansion  of  the  market 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Interaction  with 
traders  beyond  the  region,  indeed  into  Europe  via 
the  more  local  market  network,  ensured  a  growth 
of  produce  variety  available  to  the  local  village, 
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subsequently  linking  the  local  populace  with  larger, 
more  exotic  materials. 

One  increasingly  important  in  the  county’s 
output  was  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  This  occurs 
chiefly  in  four  waves  between  the  later  14th  and 
early  16th  century.  Wiltshire,  by  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  was  second  only  to  Somerset  in  its 
production  of  cloth.  Utilising  a  series  of  records 
the  author  charts  the  wax  and  wane  of  the  industry 
across  the  three  major  production  areas  of  the 
county,  reminding  us  that  cloth,  the  finished  item, 
requires  the  application  a  number  of  processes  to 
reach  the  finished  item.  Areas  such  as  West  Wiltshire 
contained  production  centres  such  as  Trowbridge, 
but  they  also  needed  to  support  workers  in  the 
industry  (migrant  and  local);  this  naturally  had  a 
marked  impact  in  the  surrounding  rural  areas. 

This  book  is  an  important  study  of  the  county. 
Synthesis  of  the  substantial  published  work 
on  subjects  found  within  this  text  are  expertly 
complemented  by  the  use  of  primary  documentation, 
often  undergoing  new  interpretations  to  describe  the 
actions  of  the  populous  through  the  later  Middle 
Ages.  Without  doubt,  the  most  successful  aspect  of 
this  research  is  the  demonstrable  pace  of  recovery 
after  the  Black  Death,  followed  by  the  move  to  a 
landscape  of  easily  recognisable  division  through 
the  introduction  of  cloth  making.  The  text  naturally 
includes  a  large  number  of  Wiltshire  place-names, 
making  it  of  interest  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the 
county,  but  wide  geographical  subjects  can  be  fraught 
as  spelling  issues  occasionally  appear.  Wootton 
Bassett  appears  three  times  in  the  body  of  text  and 
twice  on  maps,  within  the  text  it  appears  as  ‘Wootton 
Basset’,  but  is  correct  on  the  maps.  This  is  a  minor 
point.  The  work  is  furnished  with  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  comprising  primary  sources  located  in 
a  number  of  record  repositories  around  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  secondary  sources  are  substantial  and 
tied  to  the  text  via  footnotes.  This  is  an  excellent  text 
for  those  wishing  to  understand  the  origins  of  a  large 
part  of  the  county  as  it  appears  today  and  will  be  the 
standard  text  for  some  years  to  come. 

BOB  CLARKE 


Chippenham  and,  the  Wilts  &  Berks  Canal ,  by  Ray  Alder, 
2011,  East  Knoyle,  Hobnob  Press  for  Chippenham 
Town  Council,  paperback,  68pp,  black  and  white 
illustrations,  £6.95.  ISBN  9780946418893 

The  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  Canal  is  relatively  well 


known  through  the  Trust  that  carries  its  name  and 
its  efforts  to  bring  the  canal  back  to  life.  Less  well 
known  is  the  fact  that  a  branch  once  connected  the 
canal  to  Chippenham,  which  is  understandable  as 
there  are  few  remnants  to  act  as  a  reminder.  This 
book  does  not  set  out  to  provide  a  history  of  the 
canal,  but  rather  to  tell  the  story  of  the  canal  in 
Chippenham  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

Early  chapters  deal  with  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  canal  and  the  two  mile 
Chippenham  branch  from  near  Pewsham  top  lock  to 
Chippenham  wharf.  Receiving  Royal  Assent  in  1795, 
the  canal  was  built  as  a  ‘narrow  canal’,  which  was  to 
its  eventual  detriment  as  its  competitor,  the  Kennet 
and  Avon,  was  a  ‘wide  canal’  with  subsequent  greater 
carrying  capacity.  The  work  describes  the  canal  in 
use,  pointing  out  that  ironically  the  most  prosperous 
period  was  during  the  1830s  and  1840s  when  it,  in 
addition  to  moving  large  quantities  of  Somerset 
coal,  was  transporting  stone  and  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
completion  of  a  rail  link  to  the  Somerset  coalfields 
inevitably  reduced  the  coal  trade  with  falling  profits 
leading  to  neglect  and  final  abandonment  of  the 
Canal  in  1914.  Later  chapters  use  the  description 
of  a  journey  in  1881  by  ‘steerer’  James  Bryant  from 
Semington  to  Chippenham  to  describe  the  route, 
its  operation,  the  people  and  the  associated  social 
history. 

I  found  this  to  be  an  interesting  book  on  a  subject 
of  which  I  knew  little.  It  is  well  written  and  easily 
read  (although  I  noted  three  different  spellings  of 
the  name  of  canal  treasurer  Matthew  Humphrys).  It 
has  illustrations  on  virtually  every  page  and  these  are 
generally  clear  and  well  chosen.  I  believe  that  anyone 
interested  in  the  history  of  Chippenham  will  find 
this  an  informative  and  enjoyable  read. 

As  a  footnote,  having  just  read  this  book,  I  was 
working  on  the  manuscript  archive  of  the  Science 
Museum  and  unearthed  Wilts  &  Berks  Canal  share 
no  600.  Dated  1  Dec  1795,  owned  by  William  Taylor 
and  bearing  the  company  seal  depicting  a  sailing 
boat.  This  tangible  evidence  immediately  brought 
to  life  everything  I  had  just  read. 

ANDREW  LAW 


Subterranean  Britain:  Bath  Stone  Quarries,  by 
Derek  Hawkins,  2011,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Folly 
Books,  hardback,  216  pages,  colour  plates,  black 
and  white  illustrations  and  maps,  £24.99,  ISBN 
9780956440549 
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Subterranean  Britain:  Bath  Stone  Quarries  by 
Derek  Hawkins  is  a  further  volume  in  the  series 
Subterranean  Britain.  The  book  begins  with  a  long 
introduction  followed  by  chapters  on  The  Quarries 
in  Combe  Down,  The  Avon  Valley,  Box  and  Corsham 
and  a  very  short  bibliography.  The  mining  of  Bath 
stone  and  its  use  in  buildings  from  the  Roman  period 
to  the  present  day  is  widely  known  and  published. 
The  author,  noted  in  his  Preface,  decided  to  produce 
this  volume  as  he  recognised  that  the  Bath  stone 
quarries  are  now  under  threat  as  are  the  associated 
works  through  the  steady  demise  of  many  of  the 
mine  companies.  He  has  concentrated  on  specific 
periods  covering  the  1 8th  century  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  World  War,  followed  by  the  post  war  years 
up  to  2005.  Research  and  fieldwork  for  the  volume 
were  undertaken  throughout  the  1970s  and  the  1980s 
ably  assisted  by  a  group  of  enthusiastic  friends. 
Factored  into  the  book  are  memories  of  workers 
in  the  industry  complemented  by  publication  of  a 
wonderful  set  of  early  photographic  prints. 

The  Introduction  takes  the  reader  on  a  journey 
through  Bath  and  provides  a  background  to  quarrying 
in  Portland,  explaining  the  industry’s  workings 
and  activities.  A  clear  summary  of  the  geological 
structure  of  Bath  stone  is  provided  along  with  two 
typical  cross  sections  in  the  Corsham  quarries.  The 
development  of  the  industry  is  charted,  describing 
the  growth  of  Bath  particularly  during  the  time  of 
Ralph  Allen  who  owned  quarries  on  Combe  Down 
from  the  1720s.  The  author  deals  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  construction 
of  Box  tunnel,  which  began  in  1836,  subsequently 
promoting  cheap  transportation  of  stone  from 
the  numerous  new  quarries  that  were  opening  up 
through  this  period.  A  brief  summary  of  the  large 
quarrying  firms  is  outlined,  bringing  the  reader  up 
to  the  1930s  and  the  initial  decline  of  quarrying 
activities.  This  cessation  of  quarrying  activities  was 
capitalised  by  the  Government  who  were,  by  the 
mid-1930s,  beginning  to  inspect  the  area  for  suitable 
locations  for  storage,  occupation  and  underground 
factories.  For  the  non-specialist,  the  author  provides 
a  good  introduction  to  tools,  equipment  and  methods 
employed  on  these  industrial  sites  with  excellent 
graphics  clearly  demonstrating  the  processes 
involved  in  Bath  stone  extraction. 

In  chapter  2,  quarries  at  Combe  Down,  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Bathampton  Down  are  described  with 
maps  and  excellent  colour  photographs  taken  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  The  author  highlights  the  major 
stabilisation  of  the  Combe  Down  quarries  and  the 
work  that  was  carried  out  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 


quarries  to  protect  the  important  colonies  of  greater 
and  lesser  horseshoe  bats.  This  is  complemented 
by  survey  and  discussion  of  the  Bathampton 
tramway  leading  to  the  Bathampton  stone  wharf, 
demonstrating  that  the  influence  of  stone  quarrying 
extends  far  beyond  the  point  of  extraction. 

In  chapter  3,  the  quarries  of  the  Avon  valley 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Kingsdown,  Longsplatt, 
Limpley  Stoke,  Murhill,  Westwood,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  Poulton,  Gripwood,  Bethel,  Budbury  and 
Luccombe  are  discussed.  The  author’s  wonderfully 
clear  colour  photographs  show  the  condition  of  the 
quarries,  particularly  at  the  Monkton  site,  whilst 
the  images  in  the  Kingsdown  quarry  show  many  of 
the  cranes  which  have  been  left  in  situ  along  with 
abandoned  quarry  artefacts.  Parts  of  the  Limpley 
Stoke  quarries  were  reopened  in  1982  by  the  Bath 
Stone  Company.  The  author’s  photographs  of  stone 
extraction  in  1982  can  be  compared  to  images  of 
earlier  extraction  demonstrating  that  activities  in  the 
19th  century  were  much  less  mechanised.  The  quarry 
at  Westwood  has  had  a  long  history  of  extraction, 
probably  commencing  as  far  back  as  1405,  but  after 
a  long  period  of  inactivity  quarrying  was  restarted 
in  1974,  only  to  close  in  2005  due  to  falling  demand 
for  its  stone.  Luckily  the  author  has  recorded  the 
quarry’s  activities  through  a  series  of  excellent 
colour  photographs,  these  show  extraction  between 
1974  and  2002. 

In  chapter  4,  quarries  centred  around  Corsham, 
including  Clift,  Spring,  Tunnel,  Sands,  Moor  Park, 
Hartham  Park,  Travellers’  Rest,  Brewer’s  Yard, 
Eastlays,  Ridge,  Monk’s  Park,  Elm  Park,  Hollybush 
and  Park  Lane.  As  in  previous  chapters  the  author’s 
colour  photographs  show  continuing  deterioration 
of  the  quarries  along  with  the  large  amount  of 
abandoned  equipment  ranging  from  cranes  to  mobile 
grab  winches  and  a  wide  range  of  quarryman’s 
paraphernalia.  Of  particular  interest  are  photographs 
of  numerous  quarryman’s  drawings,  which  date  to 
between  1839  and  1874  and  give  a  valuable  insight 
to  processes  involved.  In  Spring  quarry,  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  Bath  and  Portland  stone  company 
quarries,  the  author’s  colour  photographs  show 
cranes  within  the  75  acres  of  workings,  whilst  in 
the  Hartham  Park  complex,  where  quarrying  was 
restarted  in  the  1950s,  the  author’s  photographs 
show  an  Anderson  Boves  dreadnought  coal  cutter  at 
work  at  the  stone  face.  Similar  machines  were  also 
in  use  in  Monk’s  Park  quarry  up  to  1984. 

Although  not  a  history  of  Bath  stone  quarries, 
the  surveys  of  the  quarries  by  the  author  along  with 
his  use  of  old  black  and  white  photographs  and  his 
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own  colour  images  with  text  and  descriptions  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  quarrying  of  Bath  stone.  The  overall  production 
of  this  book,  with  its  high  quality  imagery,  maps 
and  relevant  text,  make  this  a  publication  worthy 
of  recommendation.  To  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  industrial  archaeology  it  will  be  especially  useful, 
primardy  due  to  its  depiction  of  machinery  in  situ. 
This  book  is  further  recommended  to  all  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  local  area  or  are  simply 
curious  as  to  the  origins  of  this  most  familiar  of 
building  materials. 

MIKE  STONE 


Swindon  Old  Town  Through  Time ,  by  Mark  Child, 
2012,  Stroud,  Amberley  Publishing,  softback  96pp, 
black  &  white  and  colour  illustrations,  £14.99,  ISBN 
9781445609454 

Mark  Child  is  a  well-respected  author  on  the  subject 
old  Swindon;  a  previous  book, Swindon:  An  Illustrated 
History  is  exceptional  and  highly  recommended.  It 
was  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  what  his  latest 
work  had  to  offer,  focussing  specifically  as  it  does  on 
Swindon’s  Old  Town.  This  96-page  book  is  especially 
eye-catching,  with  its  images  from  the  past  -  beyond 
the  introduction  the  reader  encounters  many  lovely 
photographs  (averaging  two  per  page)  accompanied 
by  a  brief  description  of  each.  It  will  appeal  to  anyone 
with  a  love  of  local  history  (I  was  especially  interested 
to  see  my  ancestor  Fred  Edmonds  get  a  mention  on 
page  6)  or  those  who  want  to  find  out  more  about 
this  Wiltshire  town.  The  text  accompanying  the 
photographs  does  not  contain  in-depth  historical 
facts,  rather  they  offer  an  interesting  insight  into 
what  lies  behind  the  images  used. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  reminds  us  that 
Old  Town  once  played  host  and  accommodation  to 
the  town’s  gentry.  He  leads  us  to  charming  buildings 
with  attractive  architecture,  revealing  street  name 
histories,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  buildings 
have  been  put  over  time.  Local  readers  will  recognise 
The  Bell,  Lloyds  TSB  Bank,  Long’s  Bar,  the  Goddard 
Arms,  and  Deacon’s  the  Jewellers,  still  in  the  same 
premises  in  Wood  Street  they  first  occupied  in  1848. 
Long-gone  shops  and  pubs  are  mentioned,  as  are  the 
original  routes  out  of  Old  Town  to  Coate  and  Croft. 
A  wide  range  of  transport  methods  also  feature, 
trams,  trains  and  early  cars  and  the  humble  horse 
and  cart  are  all  included  in  the  original  imagery.  The 
author  is  also  keen  to  point  out  areas  and  features 


that  are  often  overlooked  in  such  works,  including 
the  remains  of  the  sunken  Italianate  garden  of  the 
Lawn  mansion,  and  near  the  heart  of  Swindon,  the 
medieval  church,  first  documented  in  1154. 

This  book  is  a  further  addition  to  the  growing 
‘Then  and  Now ’  series  with  the  now  familiar  older, 
mostly  black  and  white,  photographs,  complemented 
by  colour  comparisons.  Some  force  the  reader  to  spot 
the  difference,  others  how  change  has  dramatically 
shaped  the  buildings  and  streets  over  the  last 
hundred  years  or  so.  A  good  example  of  this  is  can 
be  found  on  page  86;  the  Sun  Inn  at  Coate,  survives 
today,  yet  in  the  1930s  a  fine  house  stood  opposite 
the  Inn;  this  has  now  been  removed. 

Not  all  the  historic  images  included  here  will 
be  new  to  the  reader,  having  appeared  in  previous 
photographic  publications  about  the  town.  These 
include  pictures  of  the  High  Street,  Wood  Street, 
Newport  Street,  The  Lawn,  and  The  Croft.  However, 
as  they  are  key  locations,  they  are  rightfully  included 
as  an  important  part  of  the  town’s  history.  Overall,  an 
interesting  book,  guiding  us  through  Swindon’s  Old 
Town.  The  author  reminds  us  that  this  was  once  the 
main  focus  of  Swindon.  He  expertly  demonstrates 
what  has  survived,  what  has  long  gone,  but,  most 
importantly  what  should  not  be  forgotten. 

DEBRA  EDMONDS 


Brown  &  May  Ltd.,  North  Wilts.  Foundry,  Devizes, 
by  L.  J.  Bedder,  2012,  published  by  Alan  and  Ruth 
Rundle,  The  Makings,  New  Bolingbroke,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire  PE22  7LN,  2012,  hardback,  304pp, 
198  black  and  white  illustrations,  £30,  no  ISBN. 
Available  from  the  Museum  shop. 

This  definitive  history  of  Brown  &  May  Ltd.  and 
their  products  is  the  result  of  64  years  diligent 
investigation,  research  and  worldwide  travels. 
Llew  Bedder  has  made  the  study  of  this  Devizes 
business  a  lifelong  work.  The  first  chapter  gives  the 
background  to  the  founding  of  the  business  in  1854 
as  a  partnership  between  William  Brown  and  Charles 
Neale  May.  Both  had  been  apprenticed  to  Barrett, 
Exall  and  Andrewes  of  Reading,  one  of  the  early 
Victorian  engineering  firms  with  a  wide  portfolio 
of  products  from  agricultural  implements  to  railway 
parts.  Both  men’s  parentage  and  background  are 
recorded.  This  is  important  as  Charles  Neale 
May  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  ‘May’  of 
Ransomes,  Simms  and  May  the  famous  Suffolk 
agricultural  engineers.  This  commonly  repeated 
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error,  regrettably  even  to  be  found  in  the  Society’s 
manuscript  collection,  can  now  be  confidently 
corrected. 

The  standing  of  the  business  and  its  partners 
in  Devizes  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  both 
partners  were  elected  to  Devizes  Town  Council, 
both  served  as  Mayor  and  both  were  JPs.  In  the  later 
19th  century  Brown  built  a  new  house  ‘Elm  Lodge’ 
on  the  London  Road,  followed  by  ‘Fair  View’  next 
door  and  ultimately  ‘Browfort’  at  the  top  of  Dunkirk 
Hill.  In  those  years  Brown  and  May  built  workers 
cottages  and  a  coffee  house  at  the  front  of  the  works 
-  all  survive. 

As  an  engineering  works  in  a  rural  market  town 
the  partners  naturally  concentrated  on  agricultural 
implements,  either  of  their  own  manufacture  or 
acting  as  agents  for  larger  firms.  By  1855  they 
were  making  their  own  design  of  steam  portable 
engine,  a  product  with  which  the  company  was  to 
be  associated  until  its  closure.  From  the  beginning 
these  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Shows 
across  the  country  and  a  range  of  products  were 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1862. 

The  products  are  detailed  in  chapters  covering 
Portables  and  Semi-Portables,  Traction  Engines, 
Stationery  Engines,  Oil  Engines  and  Steam 
Wagons.  A  further  chapter  covers  patents  taken 
out  by  the  firm.  These  chapters  are  well  illustrated 
with  catalogue  engravings,  photographs  and  tables. 
The  final  third  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  lists  of 
surviving  products  and  the  engine  registers.  The 
latter,  whilst  incomplete,  give  a  very  good  guide  to 
the  size  of  the  business  over  the  years  and  the  wide 
distribution  of  its  products  across  the  world. 

The  business  became  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  in  1895  with  the  bulk  of  the  shares  in  the 
hands  of  the  founders,  both  of  whom  had  indicated 
an  interest  in  retiring.  However,  William  Brown 
did  become  Chairman,  a  post  he  was  to  hold  until 
his  death  in  1901.  May  had  moved  to  Seaton  in 
1893  suffering  from  poor  eyesight;  he  died  there 
in  1908.  The  Company  Annual  Reports  show  how 
the  firm  fared;  turnover  and  orders  remained  high 
but  profitability  was  variable.  By  1912  the  company 
was  in  difficulty  and  by  1913  in  liquidation.  Readers 
can  analyse  the  figures  and  come  to  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause.  To  be  recommended 
to  those  with  an  interest  in  Victorian  Engineering, 
Devizes  and  steam  engines.  Printed  to  the  usual  high 
standard  by  The  Amadeus  Press. 

DOUG  ROSEAMAN 


Nikolaus  Pevsner:  the  Life,  by  Susie  Harries,  2011, 
London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  866pp,  black  &  white 
plates,  hardback,  £30,  ISBN  9780701168391 

The  important  role  of  Wiltshire  in  the  extraordinary 
life  of  Nikolaus  Pevsner  is  noted  in  this  first 
biography  of  the  great  historian  of  English  art  and 
architecture.  He  is  best  known  as  the  begetter  of 
the  Buildings  of  England  series,  but  also  prominent 
as  the  editor  of  the  King  Penguins  and  Penguin 
Modern  Painters,  among  other  significant  post-war 
publishing  enterprises.  In  1945  he  bought  the  tiny 
Snowhill  Cottage  near  Broad  Town  from  his  friend 
Geoffrey  Grigson,  who  had  been  his  neighbour  in 
Hampstead,  and  here  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  although  he  retained  his  Hampstead  base. 
For  a  man  as  urbane  as  Pevsner  -  born  in  the  centre 
of  Leipzig  to  a  wealthy  family  steeped  in  German 
Kultur  -  to  end  up  in  the  graveyard  of  Clyffe  Pypard 
church  says  much  for  his  attachment  to  the  buildings 
and  landscape  of  his  adopted  land.  Not  for  nothing, 
and  perhaps  through  clenched  teeth,  has  Pevsner 
been  called  the  man  who  taught  the  English  about 
their  own  architecture.  For  the  plain  fact  is  that 
before  the  arrival  of  Pevsner  on  the  scene  most  lovers 
of  architecture  were  in  the  hands  of  the  great  British 
English  amateur. 

Pevsner  found  Broad  Town  excellently  placed  as 
a  base  for  his  operations  to  cover  the  first  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  With  his  devoted  wife  Lola 
as  the  appointed  chauffeur,  Pevsner  was  able  to 
inveterate  and  necessary  note  taking  while  car-borne. 
This  might  have  surprised  those,  like  Betjeman  and 
his  other  detractors,  who  may  have  imagined  that 
most  of  the  architectural  descriptions  of  the  ’Herr 
Doktor  Professor’  had  come  from  reference  works, 
rather  than  observations  in  the  field.  Presumably, 
this  reluctance  to  credit  him  for  at  least  a  willingness 
to  observe,  albeit  with  the  eye  of  an  academic,  was 
a  symptom  of  the  resentment  towards  him.  Indeed, 
the  current  author’s  story  of  Pevsner’s  dealings  with 
the  British  at  a  sensitive  time  in  Anglo-German 
relations  was,  in  some  sense,  a  story  of  xenophobia 
and  anti-semitism. 

Pevsner  has  few,  if  any,  such  enemies  today, 
but  in  the  immediate  post-war  years,  those  who 
caricatured  him  as  a  dry  Teutonic  academic  may  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he 
was  writing  full  scale  dramas  for  adult  consumption, 
and  later,  under  the  influence  of  Conan  Doyle, 
wrote  detective  stories  and  a  novel  of  200  pages.  At 
school  he  excelled  at  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Mathematic  and  History  and  left  top  of  his  class. 
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Widely  read  in  English  literature,  but  also  keen  on 
Tolstoy,  Christian  ethics  and  paintings,  there  was 
something  inevitable  about  his  trajectory  towards 
the  life  of  an  art  historian,  beginning  with  the 
Dresden  Art  Gallery.  What  is  more  surprising  was 
his  move  away  from  continental  art  (his  doctorate 
covered  the  Leipzig  baroque)  to  the  English  scene. 
Through  letters  home  to  his  new  wife,  sent  during 
a  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1930  to  investigate 
‘the  Englishness‘  of  English  art,  Pevsner  provides 
strong  clues  as  to  why  he  would  later  burn  his 
bridges  and  take  his  chances  in  a  land  that  had  come 
to  intrigue  him. 

Far  from  being  a  mechanistic  cataloguer  of 
buildings,  Susie  Harries  reveals  him  to  be  very 
human  in  his  approach.  A  close  reading  of  the 
entries  cannot  entirely  disguise  his  weaknesses 
and  prejudices.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  he  had 
little  love  for  brasses  and  only  included  exceptional 
examples;  he  also  disliked  Art  Deco  and  anything 
jazzy;  sometimes  his  dislike  of  historicism  and 
championship  of  modernist  principles  is  very 
apparent.  As  for  the  often  voiced  complaint  that 
the  Guides  offered  too  few  aesthetic  valuations  of  a 
building  and  little  or  nothing  to  convey  the  sometime 
numinous  feeling  of  a  village  or  a  landscape  and  the 
relationship  of  building  to  its  environment,  these 
were  weaknesses  that  Pevsner  was  only  too  willing 
to  concede.  Apologising  for  a  quality  that  he  knew 
was  strikingly  present  in  the  entries  offered  by  the 
Shell  Guides,  he  explained  that  he  lacked  the  language 
skills  to  invest  his  descriptions  of  places  with  poetry, 
which  today  seems  an  extraordinarily  modest  excuse 
for  a  man  with  such  a  hard  won  grasp  of  idiomatic 
English.  But  if  he  was  not  a  creative  writer  himself, 
he  could,  like  any  good  editor,  recognise  these 
qualities  in  others.  He  was  willing,  for  instance, 
to  attribute  the  success  of  Surrey  to  the  brilliant 
topographical  descriptions  of  Ian  Nairn,  and  when 
Nairn  dropped  out  of  compiling  the  text  for  Sussex 
Pevsner  expressed  his  bitter  disappointment:  ‘Nairn 
is  a  far  better  writer  than  I  will  ever  be’. 

Pevsner  too  was  well  aware  that  for  many  British 
lovers  of  buildings  unused  to  the  cataloguing  of 
architectural  features,  his  approach  to  description 
could  grate.  When  shown  an  affectionate  parody 
by  an  admirer  he  took  it  in  good  heart  and  on  one 
occasion  even  parodied  himself.  Indeed,  Pevsner 
comes  across  both  in  the  Guides  and  this  biography 
as  a  far  from  humourless  man  (‘a  delightful  sense  of 
humour... absent  in  other  Germans’,  thought  his 
hostess  in  Birmingham)  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Pipers  or  Grigson,  let  alone  his  devoted 


army  of  assistants  and  collaborators,  would  have 
stuck  with  him  had  he  been  otherwise. 

What  comes  across  most  strongly  in  this 
biography  is  Pevsner’s  iron  determination  and 
almost  pathological  drive.  If  perhaps  today,  spoilt 
by  what  the  Guides  have  become  -  fat  volumes  now 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  provincial  cities  -  we 
are  disappointed  by  what  Pevsner,  through  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  funding,  was  obliged  to  omit 
in  the  rather  inchoate  Guides  of  the  early  fifties  -  we 
must  remember  that  in  1950  it  was  left  to  this  one 
obsessive  German  emigre  to  take  on  what  at  the  time 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  onerous  challenges 
in  art  history.  And  when  one  also  reads  that  since 
his  death  it  has  taken  a  team  of  successors  longer 
(27  years)  to  complete  the  comparatively  modest 
task  of  surveying  the  buildings  of  Wales  than  it 
took  Pevsner  to  cover  the  whole  of  England  -  with 
no  Internet,  grants  from  Universities  and  academic 
foundations  to  ease  the  burden  -  the  achievement 
seems  even  more  astonishing.  Only  a  biography  of 
this  magisterial  scope  and  scrupulousness  can  do 
justice  to  such  a  visionary. 

ROBIN  M.  HEALEY 


Wiltshire  Industrial  History:  Working  class  episode, 
published  by  Watermarx  on  behalf  of  White  Horse 
(Wiltshire)  Trades  Council,  2011,  36pp,  paperback, 
colour  and  black  and  white  plates  and  illustrations, 
£7.50,  ISBN  9780957072602 

Based  on  five  papers  presented  at  a  day  school  held 
at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  2010  this  book  covers  trade 
union  militancy,  machine  breaking  and  unlawful 
assembly  from  as  far  apart  as  1802  and  the  1970’s. 
The  first  paper  paints  the  economic  and  social 
background  to  the  election  of  Communist  councillor 
Idris  Rose  in  Trowbridge  in  1961.  His  wife,  Phyllis, 
was  elected  in  1969.  Both  served  until  the  abolition 
of  Trowbridge  UDC  in  1974.  Their  story  reminds 
us  of  the  conditions  of  working  folk  in  those  years 
that  then  prompted  their  election.  The  next  two 
papers  on  the  Swing  Rebellion  and  Chartism  cover 
well-known  topics  from  a  Wiltshire  perspective. 
The  fourth  paper,  presented  by  an  ex-Pressed  Steel 
Fisher  shop  steward,  looks  at  strikes  and  socialism 
in  Swindon  in  the  1960’s  and  1970’s.  Here  we  see 
the  roughest  side  of  recent  industrial  relations 
reported  by  someone  who  was  involved.  This  paper 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  recording  history 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  final  paper  is  on  The 
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Trowbridge  Martyr —Thomas  Helliker,  a  ‘shearman’, 
tried  and  hanged  for  an  attack  on  a  mill  in  1802. 
The  use  of  machines  as  early  as  this  to  displace 
skilled  men  brought  resentment  and  direct  action. 
Whilst  Helliker  was  from  Trowbridge,  shearmen 


in  Yorkshire  contributed  to  a  grand  tomb  in  the 
parish  churchyard,  which  must  have  been  a  painful 
reminder  to  colleagues  and  clothiers  alike. 

DOUG  ROSEAMAN 


Wiltshire  Archaeological  &  Natural  History  Magazine,  vol.  106  (2013),  pp.  291-302 


Excavation  and  Fieldwork  in  Wiltshire  2011 

compiled  by  Simon  Draper 


Fig.  1  Location  of  excavation,  fieldwork  and  PAS  highlights 


Aldbourne 

1.  Barnes  Coaches  Site  (SU  2635  7560);  excavation 
Excavation  by  Cotswold  Archaeology  uncovered 
a  late  prehistoric  pit,  a  possible  Roman  enclosure 
and  two  Roman  pits.  Evidence  for  medieval  activity 
to  the  rear  of  the  historic  street  frontage  was  also 
present  in  the  form  of  refuse  pits,  a  well  and  a  ditch. 
Undated  features  included  a  juvenile  inhumation, 
pits,  postholes  and  former  hedge  lines. 


Amesbury 

2.  Land  at  Countess  Farm,  Stonehenge  Estate  (SU  154 
416);  watching  brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  the  excavation 
of  a  section  of  cable  trench  on  National  Trust 
land.  The  monitored  groundworks  comprised  the 
excavation  of  a  narrow  lm  wide  trench  from  pylon 
DD45  to  facilitate  the  laying  of  a  new  cable.  No 
archaeological  features,  deposits  or  artefacts  were 
present  within  the  monitored  area. 

3.  Stonehenge  Landscape  ( centred  on  SU  125  425); 
archaeological  investigation  and  landscape  analysis 
English  Heritage’s  former  Archaeological  Survey 
&  Investigation  team  continued  fieldwork  for  the 
Stonehenge  WHS  Landscape  Project.  Detailed 
surveys  this  year  focussed  on  the  Stonehenge  Triangle 
itself  and  barrows  at  Larkhill;  the  work  within  the 
Triangle  was  complemented  by  laser  scanning  of 
Stonehenge  undertaken  by  the  Greenhatch  Group 
Ltd  on  behalf  of  EH.  Rapid  surveys  were  also 
undertaken  within  Amesbury  and  neighbouring 
parishes  at:  Durrington  Walls  and  Woodhenge,  Fargo 
Military  Store  Compound,  Fargo  Plantation,  West 
Amesbury  Down,  Larkhill,  King  Barrow  Ridge  and 
Winterbourne  Stoke  Down.  All  the  work  has  been 
reported  in  the  EH  Research  Reports  Series.  Work 
previously  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Historical  Monuments  of  England  on  medieval 
and  later  earthworks  at  Lake  and  West  Amesbury 
was  also  reported  in  the  RRS  this  year. 

4.  Stonehenge  Landscape  ( centred  on  SU  125  425); 
geophysical  survey 

An  international  research  team  comprising  Timothy 
Darvill  (School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Bournemouth 
University),  Friedrich  Ltith,  Knut  Rassmann,  Nils 
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Muller-Scheebel  and  Georg  Schafferer  (Deutsches 
Archaologisches  Institut,  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
Germany)  and  Andreas  Fischer,  Kay  Winkelmann, 
Rainer  Vogel,  Gunter  Bockmann  and  Torsten 
Stascheit  (Sensys  GmbH,  Bad  Sarrow/OT  Neu  Golm, 
Germany)  undertook  an  extensive  high  resolution 
geophysical  survey  covering  approximately  2km2  to 
the  north  of  Stonehenge  in  June  and  October  2011. 
The  area  included  all  of  the  Stonehenge  Cursus 
together  with  downland  extending  southwards  to 
the  A344  and  between  King  Barrow  Ridge  in  the 
east  and  Fargo  Plantation  in  the  west.  The  aim  of  the 
work  was  to  understand  the  structure  of  the  Cursus 
and  its  spatial  relationships  with  other  monuments 
in  the  area.  The  main  survey  was  undertaken  with 
two  vehicle-towed  MAGNETO®-MX  ARCH  16- 
channel  magnetometers  each  with  sensors  mounted 
at  0.25m  intervals  along  a  4m-wide  sensor-frame. 
The  survey  provided  abundant  additional  detail  on 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  Stonehenge  Cursus, 
including  the  recognition  of  entrances  in  both  the 
long  sides.  Additional  information  about  the  internal 
form  of  round  barrows  in  the  Cursus  Round  Barrow 
Cemetery,  the  course  of  the  Avenue,  the  course  of 
the  so-called  Gate  Ditch  and  the  numerous  tracks 
and  early  roads  crossing  the  landscape.  In  addition, 
a  series  of  previously  unrecognized  features  was 
recorded  including:  a  pit-arc  below  a  barrow  on 
the  west  side  of  the  King  Barrow  Ridge  Barrow 
Cemetery,  a  square  enclosure  on  the  east  side  of 
Stonehenge  Bottom,  a  linear  ditch  on  the  same 
solstical  axis  and  parallel  to  the  southern  section 
of  the  Stonehenge  Avenue,  pits  and  two  clusters  of 
scoops  or  low  earthen  mounds.  An  extensive  scatter 
of  small  metallic  anomalies  marked  the  position  of 
camping  grounds  associated  with  the  Stonehenge 
Free  Festival  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Berwick  St  John 

5.  Rushmore  Estate  Walled  Garden  (ST  953  185);  desk- 
based  assessment  and  photographic  survey 
Context  One  Archaeological  Services  Ltd  carried  out 
a  desk-based  assessment  and  photographic  survey 
as  the  first  stage  of  a  multi-disciplinary  study  for  a 
forthcoming  application  to  Natural  England  to  assess 
the  possibility  of  restoring  the  historic  Rushmore 
Estate  Walled  Garden.  The  garden  complex  was 
constructed  in  classical  style  in  the  late  19th  century 
by  the  owner,  Lord  Pitt-Rivers,  as  part  of  a  series  of 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the 
people  on  the  estate  and  surrounding  villages.  Today 
the  complex  comprises  a  rectangular  garden  enclosed 


by  walls  with  three  cylindrical  corner  towers,  an 
observation  turret  on  the  southwest  corner,  large 
gateways  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  a  lodge  on 
the  north  side,  summerhouses  in  the  form  of  temples 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  and  a  detached  stable 
range  in  the  yard  to  the  north.  A  former  orchard  is 
situated  outside  the  south  wall. 

Photographs  show  that  the  garden  was  divided 
into  quarters  bounded  by  tall  hedges  connected  by 
wide  paths  and  ornamented  by  manicured  potted 
shrubs  during  the  early  20th  century.  Much  of  the 
space  was  cultivated  with  a  wide  variety  of  plants, 
shrubs  and  vegetable  crops,  whilst  numerous 
glasshouses  contained  vines  and  exotic  plants. 
Perhaps  partly  due  to  the  death  of  Lord  Pitt-Rivers 
in  1900,  the  garden  was  in  full  operational  use  for 
a  relatively  short  time,  possibly  only  20-30  years, 
and  all  the  subsequent  historical  evidence  charts 
a  steady  decline.  The  garden  was  taken  over  by 
Sandroyd  School  in  the  years  following  the  Second 
World  War,  but  was  taken  back  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pitt-Rivers  family  in  the  mid  1980s.  Despite 
suffering  years  of  neglect,  the  complex  represents 
an  important  surviving  element  of  the  Victorian 
pleasure  grounds. 

Bishopstone  (near  Swindon) 

6.  Old  Harlestone  House  (SU  2464  8376);  watching 
brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  groundworks 
associated  with  the  erection  of  a  two-storey  rear 
extension  linking  with  the  garage  building  and  two- 
storey  garage  extension.  No  archaeological  features 
or  artefacts  were  present. 

Blunsdon  St  Andrew 

7.  Land  at  Tadpole  Farm  (SU  120  900);  excavation 
An  evaluation  by  Cotswold  Archaeology  exposed 
a  wide  Iron  Age  ditch  into  which  a  later  ditch 
containing  Early  to  Middle  Iron  Age  pottery  drained. 
A  recut  of  the  earlier  ditch  contained  probable  Late 
Iron  Age  pottery.  Ploughed  out  ridge  and  furrow  was 
present  throughout  the  site. 

Caine 

8.  Silver  Street  (ST  9976  7011);  geophysical  survey  and 
excavation 

Context  One  Archaeological  Services  Ltd  carried  out 
an  evaluation  excavation  in  advance  of  an  application 
for  outline  planning  consent.  The  evaluation  was 
preceded  by  a  geophysical  survey,  which,  with  the 
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results  of  a  programme  of  fieldwalking  carried  out 
in  1972,  was  used  to  target  eighteen  1.6m-wide 
machine-excavated  trenches.  Fifteen  were  50m,  two 
30m  and  one  25m  in  length. 

A  ditch  and  pit  in  the  south  of  the  field  were 
dated  by  prehistoric  finds,  and  residual  Roman 
and  prehistoric  material  occurred  elsewhere. 
Reinterpretation  of  the  fieldwalking  suggested 
that  there  was  significant  prehistoric,  Roman  and 
medieval  activity  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
site,  probably  including  human  burials  in  one  of 
the  two  later  periods  and  further  medieval  activity 
towards  the  middle  of  the  site.  Possible  medieval 
and  18th-  or  19th-century  boundaries  were  also 
identified,  some  of  the  latter  apparently  surviving 
until  the  late  20th  century. 

Cherhill 

9.  Tudor  Thatch,  High  Street,  Yatesbury  (SU  066  716); 
watching  brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  ground  works 
associated  with  the  installation  of  an  air  source  heat 
exchange  unit.  No  archaeological  features  or  artefacts 
were  present  within  the  monitored  area. 

Collingbourne  Kingston 

10.  Spicey  Farm,  Brunton  (SU  2464  5709);  watching 
brief 

Oxford  Archaeology  South  carried  out  a  watching 
brief  on  behalf  of  ATSS  Ltd  during  site  stripping 
and  the  excavation  of  14  foundation  pits  for  a  new 
barn.  The  only  feature  revealed  was  a  single  ditch 
that  was  undated  but  possibly  contemporary  with  the 
farm  buildings  recorded  at  the  site  in  1880. 

Cricklade 

11.  No.  46  High  Street  (SU  1002  9871);  watching 
brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  groundworks 
associated  with  the  construction  of  a  parking 
space.  No  archaeological  features  or  artefacts  were 
present. 

12.  St  Mary’s  Church  (SU  1012  9386);  watching  brief 
Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  groundworks 
associated  with  the  construction  of  a  disabled  WC 
cabin  to  the  rear  of  the  church.  A  linear  pit  or  ditch 
was  identified,  which  was  associated  with  burning 
and  contained  a  vitrified  fill.  The  feature  was 


partially  investigated,  but  remained  undated  and  its 
precise  function  was  uncertain.  A  small  assemblage 
of  Roman,  medieval  and  post-medieval  pottery  was 
recovered,  which  indicated  activity  relating  to  these 
periods  in  the  general  vicinity. 

13.  Land  to  rear  of  No.  38  High  Street  (SU  0997  9367); 
watching  brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  groundworks 
associated  with  the  construction  of  a  new  car  park, 
part  of  which  fell  within  Scheduled  Monument 
W1872.  No  significant  archaeological  deposits, 
features  or  finds  were  encountered  during  the  work, 
which  did  not  extend  below  deposits  containing 
modern  artefactual  material.  Natural  ground  was 
only  encountered  in  the  base  of  the  service  trenching, 
although  no  archaeological  deposits  were  present. 

14.  No.  2  The  Priory  (SU  1010  9401);  historic  building 
assessment 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  Flistoric 
Asset  Appraisal  of  No.  2  The  Priory,  a  Grade  II  listed 
property,  to  inform  planning  permission  for  a  new 
extension.  It  retains  the  majority  of  its  original  17th- 
century  exterior  and  was  extended  in  the  mid  19th 
century,  one  extension  of  which  remains,  although 
it  has  been  rendered  in  the  modern  period.  No.  2 
may  have  been  built  slightly  later  than  No.  3,  which 
it  adjoins.  Whilst  No.  3  may  contain  13th-century 
fabric  in  its  construction,  No.  2  does  not.  No  original 
fixtures  and  fittings  were  present. 

15.  Prior  Park  Preparatory  School  (SU  1015  9350); 
watching  brief 

A  watching  brief  was  carried  out  by  Bristol  and 
Region  Archaeological  Services  during  groundworks 
for  a  pond  as  part  of  a  wildlife  garden  in  the  grounds 
of  the  school.  Two  soil-cut  features  of  medieval  date, 
probably  rubbish  pits,  were  partly  removed.  A  small 
assemblage  of  medieval  pottery,  together  with  a 
larger  assemblage  of  animal  bones,  was  recovered 
during  the  partial  excavation  of  the  features.  Portions 
of  both  features  were  preserved  in  situ  in  the  base  and 
side  of  the  pond  on  completion  of  the  works. 

16.  Kingshill  Recycling  Centre  (SU  1151  9248); 
excavation 

An  evaluation  excavation  by  Cotswold  Archaeology 
identified  over  30  ditches,  eight  pits  and  two 
postholes.  The  material  recovered  from  these 
suggests  that  they  relate  to  occupation  during  the 
Iron  Age  and  Roman  periods,  and  includes  evidence 
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for  early  Roman  ironworking.  The  later  Roman 
finds  include  quantities  of  unstratified  roof  tile  and 
ceramic  building  material,  suggesting  a  substantial 
Romano-British  building  in  the  vicinity. 

Highworth 

17.  Roves  Farm  (SU  206  889);  geophysical  survey  and 
excavation 

Oxford  Archaeology  South  conducted  an  evaluation 
excavation  at  the  proposed  site  of  a  solar  farm. 
A  geophysical  survey  identified  significant 
archaeological  remains  comprising  an  enclosed 
settlement  adjoining  a  ditched  trackway  and  a 
smaller  area  of  possibly  open  settlement  to  the 
northwest.  The  areas  of  settlement  were  to  be 
preserved  in  situ  and  the  evaluation  concentrated 
on  defining  the  limits  of  these  areas  and  obtaining 
dating  evidence  from  the  trackway.  The  trackway 
produced  late  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  pottery, 
as  did  a  smaller  enclosure  associated  with  the  open 
settlement.  The  remains  of  medieval  ridge  and 
furrow  cover  the  site. 

Hilperton  and  Semington 

18.  Holt  to  Semington  Water  Main  Replacement  (ST 
8843  6171  to  8998  6119);  watching  brief 

Context  One  Archaeological  Services  Ltd  carried 
out  a  watching  brief  on  groundworks  relating  to 
a  water  main  replacement  scheme.  Two  areas  of 
medieval  ridge  and  furrow  were  revealed,  in  addition 
to  a  post-medieval  or  modern  foundation  for  a  small 
agricultural  building.  The  finds  recovered  indicate 
that  there  has  been  archaeological  activity  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  easement  since  the  prehistoric 
period. 

Liddington 

19.  Rickfield  House,  Church  Road  (SU  2063  8117); 
watching  brief 

A  watching  brief  by  Cotswold  Archaeology  identified 
a  possible  Anglo-Saxon  ditch  and  two  probably 
medieval  postholes.  Undated  features  include  three 
ditches,  two  pits  and  four  postholes.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ditches  form  part  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  or 
medieval  agricultural  system.  A  posthole  alignment 
may  have  been  part  of  a  structure  built  at  some  point 
between  the  11th  and  14th  centuries. 

Ludgershall 

20.  Drummond  Park  (SU  2573  5 081);  excavation 

An  evaluation  excavation  by  Cotswold  Archaeology 
identified  a  c.  3m-wide  feature.  Its  base  was  not 


exposed,  but  it  was  at  least  lm  deep  with  vertical 
sides  and  contained  Late  Bronze  Age  or  Early- 
Middle  Iron  Age  pottery,  burnt  flint,  animal  bone 
and  a  fragment  of  daub  with  a  wattle  impression. 
A  curvilinear  ditch  containing  Middle  Iron  Age 
pottery,  animal  bone  and  burnt  flint  and  a  ditch 
containing  Middle  Iron  Age  pottery  were  also 
present.  Two  smaller  gullies  produced  respectively 
earlier  and  later  Roman  pottery.  Further  undated 
features  were  also  recorded. 

Market  Lavington 

21.  Market  Lavington  to  Chirton  pipeline  (SU  0294 
5531);  watching  brief  and  excavation 

Context  One  Archaeological  Services  Ltd  carried 
out  an  evaluation  excavation  and  watching  brief 
over  part  of  a  new  4km-long  water  pipeline  scheme. 
Two  probable  Neolithic  pits  and  one  Bronze  Age  pit 
were  discovered,  two  of  which  included  significant 
distinctive  worked  flint  assemblages.  A  fourth  pit 
is  also  likely  to  be  prehistoric,  but  produced  no 
finds.  Other  features  include  agricultural  terracing 
of  probably  medieval  origin  and  an  undated  ditch. 
Dating  evidence  for  an  earthwork  holloway  proved 
elusive,  although  it  had  clearly  formed  over  a  long 
period,  probably  originating  as  a  path  alongside  a 
ditch,  which  eventually  became  part  of  it. 

Marlborough 

22.  Land  adjacent  to  April  Cottage,  Roebuck  Meadows 
(SU  1971  6907);  watching  brief 

Foundations  Archaeology  undertook  a  programme 
of  archaeological  monitoring  during  groundworks 
associated  with  the  construction  of  a  new  residential 
dwelling.  No  archaeological  features  or  artefacts 
were  present. 

23.  Land  west  of  Brown’s  Farm  (centred  on  SU  189 
680);  watching  brief 

Oxford  Archaeology  undertook  a  watching  brief 
during  the  burial  of  a  new  electric  cable.  The 
majority  of  the  trenching  encountered  natural 
geology,  but  a  possible  medieval  holloway  or  drove 
road  was  observed  running  southeast/northwest 
across  the  line  of  the  new  cable  at  SU  1876  6805.  It 
is  possible  that  the  feature  may  form  part  of  a  route 
skirting  around  the  base  of  Granham  Hill,  forming 
a  link  between  the  routes  to  Salisbury  and  Andover, 
now  the  A345  and  A346  respectively. 

Pewsey 

24.  Nos.  8-16  High  Street  (SU  1651  6007);  historic 
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building  assessment 

A  historic  building  assessment  of  properties  at  the 
corner  of  High  Street  and  Old  Ford  Lane  undertaken 
by  Cotswold  Archaeology  established  that  the 
only  fabric  pre-dating  the  20th  century  was  in  the 
buildings  in  the  western  corner  of  the  property.  The 
brick  exterior  was  of  several  phases,  generally  earlier 
than  the  roof  structures  they  have  been  inserted 
under.  A  vertical  break  in  the  southwest  brickwork 
coincided  with  another  in  the  series  of  relict  roofs 
preserved  under  the  present  roof  covering.  The 
northwest  roof  was  possibly  of  17th-  or  early  18th- 
century  date.  The  rest  of  the  corner  block  had  at 
least  three  phases  of  roofing  under  the  present  one. 
The  earliest  was  a  single-storey  timber-framed 
building  which  had  been  damaged  by  fire.  The 
earliest  phase  pre-dates  the  northwest  block  and 
had  been  raised  to  a  full  two  storeys  in  two  stages 
that  post-dated  the  northwest  roof.  An  early  stack 
is  enclosed  in  the  southeast  end  of  the  building  and, 
like  the  gable  wall  at  this  end,  is  of  several  phases 
of  construction.  A  crack  in  the  southwest  wall 
lines  up  with  the  northwest  face  of  the  stack.  The 
northwest  gable  end  has  been  truncated  and  rebuilt 
in  rendered  concrete  block  at  an  angle,  after  1965. 
This  removed  a  Victorian  shop  front  and  the  end 
bay  of  the  roof  above. 


South  Marston 

25.  Land  south  of  Burton  Grove  Farm  (SU  193  885); 
watching  brief 

Oxford  Archaeology  South  carried  out  a  watching 
brief  during  the  excavation  of  electrical  cable 
trenches  as  part  of  the  installation  of  a  solar  farm.  A 
previous  geophysical  survey  of  the  site  had  identified 
five  distinct  areas  of  settlement  with  intervening 
areas  that  were  apparently  devoid  of  archaeological 
remains.  The  route  of  the  cable  trench  traversed 
one  of  the  settlement  areas.  Six  features  interpreted 
as  ditches  and  pits  were  uncovered,  two  of  which 
contained  pottery  dated  to  the  mid-late  Iron  Age.  No 
features  were  found  in  the  areas  that  had  appeared 
blank  on  the  geophysical  survey. 

Staverton 

26.  Smallbrook  House,  Marsh  Road  (ST  8590  6031); 
excavation 

An  evaluation  excavation  by  Cotswold  Archaeology 
revealed  a  possible  former  palaeochannel  and  ditch, 
both  containing  Roman  pottery  and  on  a  similar 
alignment  to  comparable  features  previously 
recorded  50m  to  the  west.  An  undated  ditch  and  a 
modern  pit  were  also  identified. 
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Highlights  from  the  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme 
(PAS)  in  Wiltshire  in  2011 

recorded  by  Katie  Hinds  (  Wiltshire  Finds  Liaison  Officer ) 


Neolithic 

1.  WILT-F1E4F2  (Pewsey):  An  incomplete  Neolithic 
(3500-2100  BC)  flint  polished  axehead  with  convex 
sides,  with  damage  to  the  butt  end  (probably  the 
original  end)  and  one  side  (maximum  length 
95.46mm;  maximum  width  56.78mm;  maximum 
thickness  28.53mm;  weight  177.74g).  The  flint  is 
heavily  patinated  and  a  greyish-white  in  colour.  On 
one  face,  close  to  the  damage,  is  a  patch  of  cortex  that 
has  been  polished  smooth.  Flakes  scars  close  to  both 
edges  and  on  both  sides  of  the  cutting  edge  show 
variations  in  the  patination,  indicating  damage  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Iron  staining  is  also 
apparent  in  streaks,  particularly  on  one  face.  Recent 
small-flake  damage  at  the  cutting  edge  shows  a 
yellow-grey  flint  beneath.  The  cutting  edge  is  curved 
and  forms  a  rough  semi-circular  or  triangular  slope 
on  each  face  of  the  axehead.  The  maker  has  achieved 
this  by  polishing  either  side  of  both  faces  from  a 
central  vertical  line  along  the  axehead  and  reaching 
at  an  angle  down  to  the  corner  of  the  cutting  edge.  On 
one  side  this  is  a  little  lopsided,  possibly  following 
the  contours  of  the  original  flint  nodule.  The  axehead 
is  fully  polished  (on  what  remains  at  least).  Although 
it  is  unclear  what  its  original  length  would  have  been, 
the  small  size  and  narrowing  towards  the  butt  end 
suggest  it  would  not  have  been  much  larger,  if  at  all. 


Bronze  Age 

2.  WILT-E8DA70  (Tisbury  area):  An  initial 
metal-detected  find  of  a  socketed  spearhead  led  to 
a  controlled  excavation  by  the  Wiltshire  Council 
Archaeology  Service  with  the  British  Museum  of  a 
hoard  containing  c.  114  bronze  weapons,  tools  and 
ornaments  dating  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  Early 
Iron  Age  (Hallstatt  D).  It  was  probably  buried  in  or 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  BC  and  the  range 


of  its  contents  is  as  follows:  rapiers  (2),  swords  (7), 
spearheads  (29),  socketed  axes  (9),  palstaves  (8),  flat 
axe  (1),  socketed  gouges  (15),  other  wood-working 
tools  (12),  sickles  (6),  knives  (6),  chapes  (2),  dress 
pins  (5),  bracelet/collar  (1),  ring  (1),  button  (1),  toggle 
(1),  strap  fitting/end  (1),  razors  (2),  unidentified 
object  (6).  The  percentages  of  the  different  artefact 
types  are  similar,  although  wood-working  tools 


Salisbury  &  South  Wiltshire  Museum,  The  King’s  House,  65  The  Close,  Salisbury,  SP1  2EN 
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I VILT-E8DA70 


such  as  axes,  gouges,  chisels,  awls  and  punches 
clearly  outweigh  the  other  classes  of  weapons  and 
ornaments.  Remarkably,  the  object  range  of  this 
hoard  stretches  over  1000  years.  This  is  highly 
unusual,  yet  not  unheard  of,  as  the  discovery  of  the 
hoards  from  Danebury  (Hampshire),  Batheaston 
(Somerset)  and  Netherhampton  (Wiltshire)  in  the 
1990s  suggest.  WANHM  hopes  to  publish  a  full 
report  on  this  hoard  in  the  near  future.  The  hoard 
is  currently  going  through  the  Treasure  process 
(under  the  Treasure  Act  1997)  which  Salisbury 
&  South  Wiltshire  Museum  hopes  to  acquire. 


Iron  Age 

3.  WILT-8A5D32  (Longbridge  Deverill):  A  Middle 
Iron  Age  (500-200  BC)  copper  alloy  brooch  in  the 
form  of  two  roundels  with  an  open  area  between 
(length  inclusive  of  pin  52.03mm,  47.48mm  without 
the  pin;  width  21.16mm;  weight  9.31g).  It  is  bent 
at  the  centre  so  either  side  is  angled.  It  is  not  clear 
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whether  this  was  intentional  or  accidental.  The 
openwork  area  is  square  in  shape  with  two  crescent 
shapes  back  to  back  opposite  the  ends  of  the 
roundels,  creating  four  segments.  Along  the  other 
two  edges,  almost  at  the  corners,  are  two  circular 
projections.  Each  roundel  is  decorated  with  seven 
concentric  rings.  At  the  centre  of  one  is  a  piercing 
which  does  not  go  all  the  way  through.  At  the  centre 
of  the  other  is  the  shiny  end  (with  traces  of  tooling 
marks)  of  the  riveted  hoop  for  the  pin,  presumably 
a  repair.  There  is  a  rivet  hole  to  one  side  (the  outside 
edge)  and  to  one  side  of  the  first  roundel  there  also 
is  a  hole,  but  filled  with  the  now  corroded  end  of  a 
riveted  catchplate.  The  catchplate  is  damaged  with 
an  angled  rectangular  cut,  rounded  at  the  end,  for  the 
pin,  which  is  too  thick  to  fit  inside.  The  pin  is  made 
of  a  different  copper  alloy  and  has  been  rolled,  as  a 
groove  along  the  edge  shows.  This  further  supports 
the  repair  theory. 

Sophia  Adams  (University  of  Leicester) 
comments:  ‘the  object  may  not  originally  have  been 
a  brooch.  From  the  photos  all  the  clasp  fixtures  are 
later  additions  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
evidence  of  the  original  parts.  I  also  wonder  how 
much  later  it  was  made  into  a  brooch,  i.e.  the  plate 
part  may  be  a  Middle  Iron  Age  object,  but  it  was 
made  into  a  brooch  much,  much  later.  The  extra 
piercing  in  one  of  the  roundels  is  rather  curious  too’. 

4.  WILT-E2D3B2  (Baydon):  A  Middle  Iron  Age 
(500-200  BC)  copper  alloy  brooch  in  the  form  of 
an  openwork  lozenge  with  a  roundel  at  each  point 
(length  inclusive  of  pin  55.68mm,  without  pin 
53.56mm;  width  48.27mm;  thickness  10.29mm; 
weight  22.70g).  The  openwork  lozenge  has  a  square 


at  its  centre,  the  points  reaching  out  diagonally  to  the 
edges  of  the  lozenge,  creating  four  triangular  areas. 
The  edges  of  the  lozenge  are  decorated  with  a  line 
of  single  circular  punch  marks.  Two  of  the  roundels, 
positioned  opposite  each  other,  are  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  other  two.  Each  roundel  is  decorated  with 
concentric  rings  -  four  on  the  larger  two  (the  fourth 
flanking  the  outside  edge)  and  three  on  the  smaller. 
At  the  centre  of  one  of  the  larger  is  a  smooth  and 
shiny,  but  pitted,  green  setting  which  covers  its 
innermost  concentric  ring  -  this  is  the  other  end  of 
the  rivetted  hoop  for  the  pin,  presumably  a  repair. 
On  the  other  three  roundels,  inside  the  innermost 
concentric  ring  is  a  hole  at  least  1mm  deep  and  c. 
1mm  in  diameter.  To  the  reverse,  and  behind  the 
larger  two  roundels,  are  the  fixings  for  the  pin. 
The  hook-like  catchplate  curves  forwards  in  a  C- 
shape,  stopping  just  short  of  touching  the  brooch 
plate  to  give  space  for  the  pin  to  be  moved  in  and 
out.  The  hoop  or  lug  for  holding  the  pin  is  of  a 
different,  greener  copper  alloy,  suggesting  it  was  a 
contemporary  repair.  Whilst  the  catchplate  appears 
to  be  either  integral  or  attached  to  the  outside  edge, 
this  hoop  clearly  pierced  through  the  metal  of  the 
brooch  plate.  The  pin,  which  loops  through  the 
hoop,  is  of  the  same  greener  copper  alloy,  suggesting 
this  was  also  a  new  addition  at  the  time. 

Sophia  Adams  (University  of  Leicester) 
comments:  ‘the  four  roundels  with  their  concentric 
circle  designs  are  seen  as  possible  Iron  Age  brooches. 
The  openwork  in  the  centre  is  far  more  rare,  but 
not  completely  unknown.  Punched  dots,  as  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  openwork,  are  also  found  on  Iron 
Age  copper  alloy  brooches.  Two  brooches  have 
been  excavated  in  Britain  with  flat  roundels  with 
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concentric  circles  (like  this  form).  One  is  as  yet 
unpublished  (from  Norfolk),  the  other  is  in  the 
Wiltshire  Heritage  Museum  collections’. 

Comparisons  on  the  Portable  Antiquities 
Scheme  (hereafter  PAS)  database  are:  (Plate 
form  with  concentric  circles  and  roundels) 
BERK-91  FC62,  NARC-83B8F8;  (Openwork 
forms)  NLM-A01FB1,  WMID-C83644,  DEV- 
4A8792,  LVPL132;  (general)  BERK-4EFFC6. 


Roman 

5.  WILT-ED1124  (Easton  Grey):  An  incomplete 
Roman  (AD  80-120)  amphora  handle  of  Dressel 
20  form,  stamped  C  (or  G).A.F  (length  146.17mm; 
weight  c.  500g).  Both  ends  of  the  handle  are  missing. 
It  is  oval  in  cross-section  at  one  end  and  measures 
57.80  by  38.33mm.  The  other  end  is  rather  more 
circular  in  cross-section  and  measures  41.25  by 
37.19mm.  The  fabric  has  several  small  quartzite 
inclusions.  The  stamp  measures  50  by  16mm  and 
the  full  stops  between  the  GA  and  AF  are  triangles. 
There  are  further  triangles,  pointing  inwards,  at 
the  corners,  although  there  is  damage  at  one  corner 
which  means  this  is  now  missing.  The  stamp  is  on 
the  outside  edge  and  is  seen  on  one  side  when  the 
handle  is  viewed  in  profile. 

Rachael  Seager  Smith  (Wessex  Archaeology) 
comments:  ‘the  stamp  is  probably  short  for  CA(emili ) 
F(rontonis)  (Callender  1965,  87,  no.  225,  fig.  4,  37). 
Callender  notes  that  the  Romans  developed  the 
G  comparatively  late  and  had  previously  used  C 
to  indicate  both  sounds.  Examples  of  this  stamp 
(and  several  others)  found  in  the  Arva-Axati  area  of 
southern  Spain  suggest  that  this  was  one  of  the  main 
centres  of  the  Dressel  20  amphora  (or,  perhaps  more 
correctly,  the  olive  oil)  trade.  This  stamp  is  probably 
one  of  an  estate  which  produced  its  own  amphorae  in 
which  to  transport  its  olive  oil.  Callender  dates  this 
stamp  to  c.  AD  80-120  and  notes  British  examples 
from  Caerhun,  Caerleon,  Corbridge  and  Wroxeter’. 


6.  WILT-2290C3  (Chippenham  area):  A  complete 
Roman  (AD  43-410)  copper  alloy  toilet  or  medical 
implement  (length  149.61mm;  weight  1 1.09g).  It  has 
one  olivate  end  extending  into  a  circular-sectioned 
shank  which  then  thickens,  although  the  line  of 
the  shank  is  not  uniformly  straight.  The  other 
end  is  spatulate  with  a  V-shaped  notch  cut  in  to  it 
and  a  collar  of  moulded  bead-and-reel  decoration. 
Reference:  Jackson  2002,  p.  215,  no.  11. 

Philippa  Walton  (PAS  Finds  Adviser)  comments: 
‘the  olivate  end  was  for  smearing;  the  spatulate  end 
was  for  scooping  things  out.  It  looks  as  if  this  example 
has  been  slightly  modified  with  the  triangular 
notch.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  purpose  would 
have  been  as  it  looks  a  bit  wide  for  a  nail  cleaner’. 

7.  WILT-207A94  (Pewsey):  An  incomplete  and 
slightly  unusual  copper  alloy  Roman  (AD  1-100) 
Colchester  Derivative  brooch,  missing  part  of  the 
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catchplate  and  wings,  and  the  hinge  mechanism 
and  pin  (length  41.18mm;  weight  7.9g).  The  bow 
is  flat  below  the  head,  but  after  c.  7mm  the  sides 
of  the  brooch  fold  backwards  to  hold  in  place  the 
catchplate,  which  is  apparently  separate.  A  white 
substance  appears  to  fill  the  void  around,  giving 
the  back  of  the  brooch  a  rounded  surface.  The  bow 
narrows  steadily  to  the  foot,  where  the  separate 
catchplate  is  apparent,  sticking  out  a  little.  Two 
parallels  on  the  PAS  database  are  SOM-EBOA66 
and  SOM-8 1F506.  Of  the  former,  Sally  Worrell, 
(PAS  Finds  Adviser)  comments:  ‘the  unusual 
construction  of  the  brooch  is  very  rare,  but  does  seem 
to  have  a  technique  characteristic  of  the  South  West 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Roman  conquest’. 
Other  brooches  with  separate  catchplates  on  the 
PAS  database  are  WMID-0C2477  and  SF-344333. 


8.  WILT-1  11043  (Tisbury  area):  A  worn  and 
corroded  pierced  copper  alloy  4th-century  Roman 
nummus  of  the  Flouse  of  Constantine,  ‘GLORIA 
EXERCITVS’  first  issue,  Arles  mint  (333-334 


AD;  RIC  VII  p.  27,  no.  375ff),  part  of  a  group  of 
27  Roman  coins  which  range  from  240-378  AD 
and  include  22  nummi,  3  radiates,  a  siliqua  and 
an  as.  The  coins  have  all  been  pierced  and  the 
majority  show  evidence  of  an  iron  nail  still  visible 
within  the  perforation.  They  vary  in  condition. 
This  particular  coin  has  evidence  of  an  iron  nail 
within  a  perforation  at  the  centre  of  the  coin.  The 
nail  is  at  least  20mm  long.  There  is  extensive  iron 
corrosion  product  covering  the  obverse  of  the  coin. 
The  coins  were  discovered  on  what  is  probably  a 
religious  site,  also  producing  Iron  Age  coins  and 
Bronze  Age  metalwork.  Identified  by  Richard  Henry, 
Headley  Trust  intern  to  the  PAS. 

Early  Medieval 


9.  WILT-609F56  (Cricklade  area):  A  fragment  of 
early  medieval  (700-800  AD)  gilded  copper  alloy 
disc-headed  pin  from  a  linked-pin  set,  consisting  of 
roughly  a  quarter  (length  24.82mm;  width  23.58mm; 
thickness  1.67mm;  original  diameter  c.  37mm; 
weight  2.95g).  Now  a  little  bent,  the  object  is  flat 
and  undecorated  to  the  reverse,  while  the  other  side 
has  chip-carved  decoration  in  the  form  of  running 
spirals  around  a  central  component  which  is  now 
missing.  A  plain  edge  flanks  the  decoration  and  this 
retains  a  smaller  rivet  hole.  There  would  have  been 
another  of  these  on  the  other  side  and  both  would 
have  attached  to  ‘links’.  Three  spirals  remain,  one 
of  which  is  a  complete  S  on  its  side,  with  a  branch 
from  one  end  leading  into  the  third  spiral.  Gilding 
survives  in  the  grooves. 

Sets  of  two-  or  three-linked  pins  were  fashionable 
in  the  late  8th  century.  The  most  spectacular  example 
is  the  linked  triple  pin  set  from  the  River  Witham 
in  Lincolnshire  (see  Webster  and  Backhouse  1991, 
no.  184),  but  plainer  pieces  are  also  well  known. 
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They  are  more  commonly  found  in  eastern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  UK,  although  this  is  the 
second  component  of  a  linked  pin  set  to  be  recorded 
from  Wiltshire:  compare  WILT-B1 1376  on  the  PAS 
database  from  the  Chippenham  area,  also  reported 
in  the  last  issue  of  WANHM. 


10.  WILT-B18A63  (Hankerton):  A  Late  Viking  (c. 
1000-1 100  AD)  copper  alloy  strap-end  of  Thomas’ 
Class  G,  with  wedge-shaped  split  end  and  openwork 
tongue  in  the  form  of  an  asymmetrical  sinuous 
beast  (maximum  length  49.37;  maximum  width 
12.16mm;  thickness  9.86mm;  weight  17. 9g).  The 
openwork  tongue  is  angled  slightly  downwards. 
The  wedge-shaped  split  end  has  an  in  situ  rivet 
at  each  corner.  It  then  narrows  and  thickens  to  a 
protruding  animal  mask  with  curling  nose  lappets, 
prominent  eyes,  bulbous  forehead  and  open  jaw 
grasping  the  openwork  element  of  the  tongue.  The 
tongue  is  roughly  figure-of-eight  shaped,  with  the 
openwork  loop  (the  top  half)  representing  the  body 
and  decorated  only  with  a  central  linear  groove 
(to  the  upper  face  only).  The  body  crosses  itself  at 
the  centre,  with  a  beast  emerging  on  one  side  with 
prominent  ears,  bulbous  eyes  and  nose  and  open  jaw, 
biting  a  curling  lappet  extending  from  the  other  side, 
which  apparently  has  a  circular  eye  and  brow  ridge. 
This  creates  the  bottom  loop.  The  gap  between  is 
not  openwork.  Grooves  define  the  features  of  both. 
At  the  centre  of  the  figure-of-eight  is  a  ring,  which 


the  beast  with  the  open  jaw  crosses  over,  but  under 
the  tail/other  beast.  The  tail/other  beast  crosses 
under  the  ring,  but  over  the  beast  with  the  open  jaw. 
The  ring  is  decorated  with  a  central  groove,  where 
it  is  visible.  This  strap-end  appears  to  be  of  a  Late 
Viking  type  (cf.  Thomas  2004,  no.  36),  rather  than 
an  Anglo-Scandinavian  version. 


11.  WILT-7BC115  (Marlborough  area):  An  early 
medieval  silver  penny  of  Coenwulf  (kingdom  of 
Mercia),  Group  III  (diameter  20mm;  weight  1.29g 
(19.8gn)).  It  has  a  die  axis  of  12,  very  slight  wear 
and  is  slightly  bent  with  a  ragged  edge  on  quarter 
circumference.  Obverse:  Diademed  bust  right, 
legend  starts  at  shoulder  +COENVVF  REX  M. 
Reverse:  Pincer  shaped  cross,  pellet  at  centre,  wedges 
in  angles  +  TIDBEARHT  MONETA  HT  ligatured. 
Mint:  Canterbury, c.  810-20  AD.  Moneyer:  Tidbearht. 
Reference:  North  1963,  no.  347.  Identified  by  David 
Algar  (Salisbury  &  South  Wiltshire  Museum). 


Medieval 


12.  WILT-837CC4  (Chippenham  area):  A  rather 
squashed  sheet  copper  alloy  medieval  (1250- 
1400  AD)  lantern,  now  in  eight  pieces  (length  c. 
197mm,  185mm  without  rectangular  projection; 
width  (squashed)  121.02mm;  weight  113.1 6g).  It 
would  originally  have  been  cylindrical  in  shape. 
It  is  missing  a  door  (probably  of  transparent  horn) 
to  the  front,  several  binding  strips,  a  handle, 
base  and  top.  The  patina  overall  is  smooth  and 
shiny  with  patches  that  are  rougher  both  on 
the  inside  and  outside  surfaces.  A  full  record  of 
the  object  can  be  found  on  the  PAS  database. 
Compare  with  a  lantern,  probably  of  14th-century  date, 
found  at  Smithfield  in  London  (Ward-Perkins  1940, 
fig.  58,  no.  1,  A1366;  Egan  1998,  fig.  118,  pp.  150-1). 
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Post-Medieval 
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shield,  i.m.  rose  DEI :G’:R’:AGLIE:Z: FRANC’: 
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Romano-British,  114-15;  Latest 
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post-medieval,  93-4,  115-18,  267-72; 
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Adams,  Sophia,  298-9 
TElfgar,  168 
Allfgifu,  168 
Allfsige  (fl.949),  168, 201 
Allfstan  of  Boscombe  (fl.  1043-65),  257 
Ailfwine,  168 

aerial  photography:  Cunetio,  53; 

Martinsell  Hill,  274;  Silbury 
Settlement,  102,  155,  157 
(Ethelred  II,  King  of  England,  the 

Unready  (c.968-1016),  grants,  168,  201 
Althelstan,  King  of  England  (c. 893/894- 
939),  263;  charters,  282 
Alystone,  Charter  of  (964),  265 
AFG  see  Archaeology  Field  Group  (AFG) 
agricultural  engineers,  287-8 
agricultural  labourers,  241,  242;  wages,  236 
agriculture,  Wiltshire,  284 
Agriculture,  Board  of,  236 
Agrostemma  githago  (corncockle),  seeds,  145 
airfields,  279 
albite,  3,  6, 10 

Aldbourne:  archaeological  background, 
89-91;  Castle  Street,  89,  91, 98  (Pudley 
Cottage,  89);  Church,  89,  90-1  (fire, 
91);  coal  yard,  91;  in  Domesday  Book, 


91;  expansion,  91;  floods,  91;  historical 
background,  89-91;  industrial  activity, 
91;  Manor  Farm,  90;  maps,  90,  91, 

98;  non-churchgoing,  225,  227;  Old 
Rectory,  90;  population,  91;  setting,  89; 
tax  assessments,  91;  West  Street,  89,  91, 
98;  West  Street  House,  89-90, 91, 98, 
see  also  Barnes  Coach  Depot  (former) 
(Aldbourne) 

Alder,  Ray,  Chippenham  and  the  Wilts  & 
Berks  Canal  (2011),  review,  285 
Aldermaston  (West  Berkshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 
alders,  charcoal,  98 
Aldincburnan  see  Aldbourne 
alehouses,  and  non-churchgoing,  226 
Algar,  David  J.,  301 

Alice  Holt  (Hampshire),  pottery,  32,  72,  74, 
95, 128,  131, 134 

Alisma  plantago-aquatica  (common  water 
plantain),  200 

All  Cannings,  pottery,  28,  94 
All  Cannings  Cross,  pottery,  281 
allehume  (boundary  marker),  265-6 
Allen,  John,  note  on  theslag  from 
Southbroom  School,  Devizes,  77-8 
Allen,  Ralph,  286 
allotments:  Downton,  242,  245; 

Nomansland,  242-4;  for  the  poor,  236; 
provision,  237,  242;  rural  workers,  230 
alluvium:  optically  stimulated 

luminescence,  101,  105,  151-2,  157; 
Silbury  Settlement,  101,  110,  115, 
151-2, 154,  157, 158 

Alnus  glulxnosa  (common  alder),  charcoal, 
98 

Amadeus  Press,  288 

American  Revolutionary  War  (1775-83), 
219 

Amesbury:  Butterfield  Down,  134,  282; 
Countess  Farm,  291;  Stonehenge 
Estate,  291;  surveys,  291,  see  also 
Fargo  (Amesbury);  Fargo  Plantation 
(Amesbury);  King  Barrow  Ridge 
(Amesbury);  Stonehenge  Avenue 
(Amesbury);  West  Amesbury 
amphibians,  bones,  143,  194 
amphorae,  134;  Roman,  72;  Baetican,  72, 
128;  calcareous  North  African,  72; 
Dressel  20  type,  72,  299;  handles,  133; 
imports,  32;  olive  oil,  118;  stamps,  299 
Anabaptists,  220 

Ancient  Monuments  Board,  254,  255 
Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Act 
(1882),  254 
Anderson,  R.,  195 
Anderson  Boyes,  coal  cutters,  286 
Andover  (Hampshire),  294 
Andrews  and  Dury,  Map  of  Wiltshire 
(1773),  169,270 

Anglican  conformity,  indicators,  222 
Anglo-Saxon  (language),  place-name 
elements,  263 

animal  bone  groups  (ABGs),  145 
Animal  Bone  Metrical  Archive  Project 


(ABMAP),  141 

animal  economy,  Silbury  Settlement, 
143^1,  145, 154-5 

animal  husbandry:  Roman,  76;  breeding, 
138-40;  Silbury  Settlement,  144 
animals,  contextual  issues,  144 
Anisus  leucostoma  (button  ramshorn  snail), 
152,  196 

Anser  anser  (greylag  goose),  98 
Ansty,  Roman  Catholics,  220 
Anthemis  cotula  (stinking  chamomile), 
charred,  200 
anti-semitism,  288 
antlers,  43;  fragments,  142 
Antonine  Itinerary,  Iter  XIV,  52,  53,  54,  64 
Aquae  Sulis  (Bath),  quarries,  38 
Ar  C’horejou  (place-name  element),  264 
archaeobotany,  Roman  Britain,  151 
archaeological  damage,  ploughing,  79 
archaeology,  early  studies,  215 
Archaeology  Field  Group  (AFG): 

activities,  278-9;  future  plans,  278-9 
architectural  stone  fragments:  geology, 

39 — 40;  sources,  39^-0;  Staverton,  37-9 
Archurch,  Flower,  232 
Arles  (France),  Roman  mint,  35 
Arlington  Avenue  (Dorset),  dog  burial,  43 
Armagh  (Ireland),  264 
Arrhenatherum  elalius  (false  oat-grass),  149 
Art  Deco,  289 

artefacts:  Romano-British,  89, 98; 
medieval,  91 

articles  of  enquiry,  218,  219 
Arundel],  Lord,  220 
Arva-Axati  area  (Spain),  299 
ash:  burnt,  44;  as  fuel,  44-5 
ash  trees,  charcoal,  98 
Ashford  (Kent),  Westhawk  Farm,  84,  86 
Ashridge  (Hertfordshire),  Bonhommes, 
212,213,214 
Ashton,  John,  260-1 
Ashton  Keynes,  Cleveland  Farm,  44 
assembly,  unlawful,  289 
Aston  Tirrold  (Oxfordshire),  221;  church 
attendance,  225 

atheism,  227,  see  also  non-churchgoing; 
unbelief 

atheists,  practical,  227 
Atkinson,  Richard  John  Copland 

(1920-94):  excavations,  at  Silbury  Hill, 
102,  122,  123, 126,  131,  133^4,  153;  on 
Stonehenge,  13 
Atriplex  spp.  (oraches),  149 
ATSS  Ltd,  293 

Atworth  Roman  Villa,  46,  47;  pottery, 

32,  134 

Aubrey,  John  (1626-97),  on  Wiltshire,  283 
Augustinians,  212 
Aurelius,  Marcus  (121-180),  34, 123 
automobile  parts,  corroded,  94 
Auvergne,  William  of  (d.  1249),  214 
Avebury:  alluvium,  151;  barrows,  Barrow 
G35a,  122;  Bath  Road,  123,  151;  field 
boundaries,  152;  non-churchgoing, 
226;  occupation,  152;  settlement 
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near,  157;  Swallowhead  Springs,  102, 
152,  156,  see  also  Longstone  Cove 
(Avebury);  Silbury  Hill  (Avebury); 
Silbury  Settlement  (Avebury); 

Waden  Hill  (Avebury);  West  Kennett 
(Avebury);  West  Kennett  Long  Barrow 
(Avebury);  Winterbourne  Settlement 
(Avebury);  Winterbourne  Stream 
(Avebury);  Winterbourne  Valley 
(Avebury) 

Avena  spp.  (oats),  199;  charred  grains,  78; 

charred  remains,  150 
Avon,  River  (Bristol):  access,  40, 46; 
building  stone  transportation,  37; 
crossings,  46;  floodplain,  16;  flora,  45; 
Lackham  Estate’s  right  to,  257-62; 
Roman  villas  near,  46-7 
Avon  Valley,  Roman  villas,  282 
Avon  Valley  (Bristol),  quarries,  286 
Awdry  family,  258 
Awdry,  Mr,  261 

Awdry,  West,  and  Lackham  Estate,  258-9 
axeheads,  Neolithic,  296 
axes,  Neolithic,  281 
Axford  (Ramsbury):  Axford  Farm,  59; 
Church  Farm,  59,  60;  Roman  roads, 

52,  56,  59 

Bailey,  James,  221 
Baker,  E,  142 

Baker,  Polydora,  note  on  animal  bones 
from  Silbury  Settlement,  1 36 — 45 
Balksbury  Camp  (Hampshire),  281 
Ballinacurra  (Ireland),  264 
balls,  hollow,  189 
Ballycarra  (Ireland),  264 
Ballynacarrow  (Ireland),  264 
Ballynacor  (Ireland),  264 
Baptists,  221 

Barber,  Alistair,  ‘Prehistoric  activity  and 
Roman  rural  settlement  at  Blacklands, 
Staverton:  excavations  in  2007’  (2013), 
16-51 

Barkham  (Berkshire),  221 
barley:  charred,  148,  150,  199;  cultivation, 
44;  grains,  179;  processing,  150-1; 
production,  284 

Barnes  Coach  Depot  (former)  (Aldbourne): 
archaeological  background,  89-91; 
establishment,  91;  evaluations,  91; 
excavations,  89-100,  291;  fieldwork 
(methods,  92;  summary,  92 — 4);  finds, 
94-8;  historical  background,  89—91 ; 
maps,  90,  91',  plans,  90,  93;  pottery, 
94-7 

Barrett,  Exall  and  Andrewes  (Reading), 

287 

Barrington,  John  Shute,  1st  Viscount 
Barrington  (1678-1734),  219 
Barrington,  Shute,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1734—1826):  biographical  notes,  219; 
on  non-churchgoing,  223-4;  and 
visitations,  219-24 
Barrington,  William  Wildman,  2nd 
Viscount  Barrington  (1717-93),  219 
barrows,  Bronze  Age,  84 
Bath  (Bath  and  North  East  Somerset): 
capitals,  38;  Citizen’s  House,  191; 
pottery,  32;  Roman  roads,  54,  61,  64; 
stone,  39-40,  see  also  Aquae  Sulis 
Bath  and  North  East  Somerset  see  Bath; 
Bathampton  Down;  Batheaston; 
Bathford;  Chew  Valley  Lake;  Combe 
Down;  Keynsham;  Mount  Pleasant 
Bath  and  Portland  Stone  Company,  286 
Bath  Stone,  271;  applications,  286; 

quarries,  285-7 
Bath  Stone  Company,  286 
Bathampton  Down  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  quarries,  286 
Bathe,  Graham,  278;  ‘The  Martinsell  Pits’ 
(2013),  272-5 

Batheaston  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  hoards,  297 


Bathford  (Bath  and  North  East  Somerset), 
46 

Bathonian,  38-9 
Batt,  Thomas,  221 
Batten,  Charlotte,  245 
Batten,  James,  237,  245 
Batten,  James  (1764-1845),  246 
Batten,  John  (1785-?),  242 
Batten,  John  (/?.  1753),  233 
Batten,  Stephen,  246 

Batten  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [234], 
239,  244,  246 
Baydon,  brooches,  298-9 
Baynard,  Edward  (1512-75),  257 
Baynard,  Robert  (c.1440-1501),  257 
Baynton  family,  211 
Beacham,  Henry,  245 

beakers:  Roman,  32;  Romano-British,  133; 
decorated,  128;  New  Forest  wares,  128, 
130;  North  Wiltshire  greywares,  31 
Beale,  Mr,  261 

Beauchamp,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(c.  1430-81),  and  Edington,  212 
Beckhampton  Brook,  152 
Beckington,  family,  211 
Bedder,  Llew  J.,  Brown  &  May  Lid.,  North 
Wilts.  Foundry,  Devizes  (2012),  review, 
287-8 

Bedwyn,  Royal  Borough  of,  283 
Bedwyn  Brail  (Great  Bedwyn):  Conduit, 
278;  geophysical  surveys,  278; 
Protector’s  mansion,  273,  278 
beef,  consumption,  42-3 
beer,  production,  149-50,  154 
beer  shops,  245 
Beerbourne  see  Bitham  Brook 
Bel’sk  (Ukraine),  97 
belt  buckles,  post-medieval,  180 
Bennet,  W.,  53,  60,  61-2 
Berkshire:  forests,  204,  206;  religious 
profiles,  218-29;  religious  observance, 
218,  219;  Roman  roads,  53; 
Wesleyanism,  222,  see  also  Barkham; 
Binfield;  Easthampstead;  Purley; 
Sandhurst;  Warfield;  Wargrave; 
Wokingham 

Berkshire,  Archdeaconry  of,  220 
Berton,  169 

Bestwall  Quarry  (Dorset),  pottery,  74 
Betjeman,  John  (1906-84),  288 
Bevins,  Richard  E.,  ‘A  re-examination  of 
rhyolitic  bluestone  ‘debitage’  from  the 
Heelstone  and  other  areas  within  the 
Stonehenge  Landscape’  (2013),  1-15 
Bible,  Latin,  213-14 
Biddlecombe,  John,  242,  245, 246 
bind  overs,  use  of  term,  258 
Binfield  (Berkshire),  non-churchgoing,  226 
Bingham,  Robert  de,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1180-1246),  204,  206-7 
birch,  as  fuel,  45 

birds:  bones,  191  (Silbury  Settlement,  143) 
Bishop,  Barry,  note  on  burnt  and  struck 
flint  from  Silbury  Settlement,  136 
bishoprick  estates,  284 
Biss  Brook,  265 
Biss,  River,  265 
Bitham  Brook,  265 
Black  Death,  283-4,  285 
Blackham,  Mr,  258-9 
Blacklands  (Staverton):  archaeological 
background,  16-18;  environmental 
remains,  41-5;  excavations,  16-51; 
finds,  24-41;  geoarchaeological 
assessments,  18-24;  maps,  17;  plans, 

17, 19, 21;  setting,  16 
Blackmoor  Forest,  boundaries,  257 
blackthorn,  as  fuel,  45 
blades:  Mesolithic/Early  Neolithic,  136; 

Beaker,  24 
Blagg,  T.  E  C.,  38 
Blair,  John,  21 1 

Blofield  (Norfolk),  squatters,  246 
bluestones:  classification,  2-3;  debitage, 


1-15;  non-preselite,  1-2 
Blunsdon, 169 

Blunsdon  St  Andrew:  Lower  Widhill 
Farm,  32;  Tadpole  Farm,  292 
Bockmann,  Gunter,  292 
Boessneck,  J.,  107, 191 
Bohme,  W.,  107 

Bokerlev  Ditch  (Dorset),  Pitt  Rivers  and, 
255 

Boldre  (Hampshire),  236 

Bolton,  Duke  of,  266 

bone:  animal,  294  (Roman,  70,  74-7, 

79-80, 97-8;  Early  Roman,  20;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  191;  medieval,  98,  293;  post- 
medieval,  98;  Aldbourne,  97-8;  burnt, 
74;  Cricklade,  190-4;  gnawed,  75, 191; 
High  Post,  282;  Silbury  Settlement, 
106, 107, 136-45, 153, 154-5; 

Staverton,  41-3);  burnt,  41-2;,(human, 
?Early  Roman,  96-7;  Aldbourne, 

95-7);  worked  (Staverton,  35),  see  also 
cattle  bones;  dog  bones;  horse  bones; 
pig  bones;  sheep/goat  bones 
Bonhommes:  at  Edington,  210-17;  at 
Oxford  University,  212—13;  origins, 

212 

Bos  pnmigenius  taurus  (auroch),  97-8 
bottles:  late  18th/early  19th  century,  270; 
glass,  270 

boundaries:  Romano-British,  92;  18th 
century,  293;  19th  century,  293; 
Lackham  Estate,  257,  259,  261;  parish, 
265;  rivers  as,  257;  tribal,  86,  see  also 
field  boundaries 

boundary  markers,  Ashton  and  Edington, 
265-7 

Bournemouth  University,  291 
Bowles,  John,  221 
Bowls,  John,  242 

bowls:  Roman,  32,  74, 95;  Late  Roman,  22; 
Romano-British,  133;  medieval,  95, 
270;  conical  flanged,  95;  Dorset  black 
burnished  ware,  30-1, 47;  Dragendorff 
form,  30,  128;  flanged,  128;  flat-rim, 
128;  New  Forest  wares,  128;  North 
Wiltshire  greywares,  31;  Oxfordshire 
colour-coated  wares,  31;  rims,  128; 
shouldered,  94;  South-West  black 
burnished  ware,  31 

Box:  Clift  Quarry,  286;  quarries,  286,  see 
also  Hazlebury  (Box);  Kingsdown 
(Box);  Longsplatt  (Box) 

Box  Groundstone,  39-40 
Box  Tunnel,  construction,  286 
Boxford  (West  Berkshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 
boxstone,  78 
Boyce,  Stephen,  246 
Boys,  Stephen,  241 
Boys  family,  Nomansland,  237, 239 
bracelets:  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age,  153;  Late  Roman,  121;  Silbury 
Settlement,  118,  121 
bracken,  148,  151,  154;  as  fuel,  150 
Bracklesham  Beds,  232 
Bradford-on-Avon:  Bethel  Quarry,  286; 
Budbury  Quarry,  286;  day  schools, 
289-90;  Gripwood  Quarry,  286; 
Luccombe  Quarry,  286;  Methodism, 
221-2;  in  Middle  Ages,  284-5; 
Nonconformism,  221;  Poulton,  286; 
quarries,  286;  Roman  villa,  47 
Bramshaw  (Hampshire),  244;  boundaries, 
230,  237;  census  returns,  236; 
Methodism,  241;  parish  registers, 

233;  Primitive  Methodists,  241;  Tithe 
Award,  242;  vicar  of,  241—2 
Bratton,  266;  Lower  Mill,  266;  Luccombe 
Bottom,  266 

Breeze,  Andrew,  ‘Corton,  Dovercourt,  and 
Celtic  fish-weirs’  (2013),  263-4 
Bremeridge  (Dilton  Marsh),  169 
Bremhill,  Moravians,  222 
Brentnall,  Harold  Cresswell  (1879-1955), 
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on  pit  dwellings,  272-3 
Bretherton,  A.,  261 

Bretherton,  Bartholomew  (1806-74),  259 
Bretherton,  Francis,  259 
Bretherton,  Jane  (nee  Atkinson),  259 
Bretherton,  Joseph,  259 
Bretherton,  Lady  Mary  Stapleton  (d.  1 883), 
259,  260-1,  262 
Bretherton,  Peter,  259 
Bretherton  family,  259 
Breton  (language),  place-name  elements, 
264 

brewing,  Roman  roads  and,  151 
bricks:  Roman,  78;  Romano-British,  135; 

post-medieval,  269,  270-1;  Tudor,  271 
Brightwell-cum-Sotwell  (Oxfordshire): 
church  attendance,  225;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

Brill  (Buckinghamshire),  pottery,  185 
Brindle,  Tom,  ‘A  New  Romano-British 
ritual  site  at  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  81-8 
Brinkworth:  kilns,  31,  184;  Moravians, 

222;  non-churchgoing,  225;  Primitive 
Methodism,  222 

Bristol:  Filwood  Park,  37;  Methodism, 

221, 222;  Redcliffe,  185,  187;  St 
Augustine’s,  212 
Bristol  Cathedral,  212 
Bristol,  Diocese  of,  219 
Bristol  and  Region  Archaeological 
Services,  watching  briefs,  293 
Bristol,  University  of,  195;  School  of 
Geographical  Science,  196 
Britford,  169 

British  Geological  Survey,  Rock 
Classification  Scheme,  3 
broad  beans,  45 

Broad  Town,  Snowhill  Cottage,  288 
Bromham:  non-churchgoing,  225,  226,  see 
also  Spye  Park  (Bromham) 

Brotnus  spp.  (brome-grasses),  charred 
remains,  150 

bronze  objects,  Cricklade,  167 
brooches:  Iron  Age,  297-8;  Middle  Iron 
Age,  298-9;  Roman  (Pewsey,  299-300; 
Silbury  Hill,  153);  Romano-British, 

81,  82,  86  (Cricklade,  189);  Colchester 
derivatives,  35;  Polden  Hill  type,  35; 
Silbury  Settlement,  118-21 
Brooke,  Joshua  Watts  (1865-1954):  coins, 
123;  excavations,  102, 110,  115, 122, 
123,  156 

Brookes,  Stuart,  review  by,  282-3 
Brooks,  N.,  263^1 
broom,  as  fuel,  150 
Broughton  Gifford:  Moravians,  222; 

Roman  villa,  46-7 
Brown  &  May  Ltd.,  history,  287-8 
Brown,  Alderman,  254 
Brown,  Duncan  H.,  note  on  post-Roman 
pottery  from  Silbury  Settlement,  134-5 
Brown,  G.  T.,  107 

Brown,  Kayt  Marter,  note  on  the  ceramic 
building  material,  fired  clay  and  stone 
from  Silbury  Settlement,  135 
Brown,  Lisa,  note  on  pottery  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
183-4 

Brown,  William  (d.  1901 ),  287-8 
Brunton  (Collingbourne  Kingston),  Spicey 
Farm,  293 
Bryant,  James,  285 
Buckinghamshire  see  Brill 
buckle  frames,  190 
buckle  plates,  medieval,  168 
buckles:  Romano-British,  90;  iron,  118 
Bufo  bufo  (common  toad),  98 
building  stones,  Staverton,  37 
buildings:  Roman,  263,  264  (Southbroom 
School,  66-80);  Romano-British 
(Cricklade,  294;  Silbury  Settlement, 
105, 154);  Anglo-Saxon,  70,  278; 
medieval  (Marlborough,  267,  271); 


post-medieval,  294;  13th  century,  293; 
17th  century,  293;  timber,  79,  154, 
see  also  castles;  farms;  pit  dwellings; 
Roman  villas;  roundhouses;  shrines; 
sunken-featured  buildings  (SFBs); 
temples;  walls 
Bulkington  family,  211 
Bull,  G.,  107 

Bunday  family,  Nomansland,  241 
Bundy,  Henry,  241 
Bundy,  William,  246 
Bupleurum  spp.  (hare’s-ears),  45 
Burchill,  Rod:  note  on  ceramic  tile  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 

188;  note  on  post-Roman  pottery  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade,  1 85— 
8;  note  on  small  finds  from  Abingdon 
Court  Farm,  Cricklade,  189-90 
Burderop  Down  (Chiseldon),  pottery,  28 
burgage  plots,  175,  271 
Burgh,  Hubert  de,  1st  Earl  of  Kent 
(c. 1160-1243),  205 
burh  defences,  Anglo-Saxon,  201 
burials:  Roman  (Southbroom  School,  66, 
71);  Late  Roman  (Staverton,  22,  23, 
47);  medieval,  293;  infant,  89, 92,  95-6, 
98  (perinatal,  110, 114,  136, 154, 155); 
secondary  cuts,  47,  see  also  cemeteries; 
graves;  inhumations 
Burnham,  B.  C.,  122,  154,  155,  157 
Burnley,  J.  D.,  211 

butchery:  Roman,  75-6,  77;  marks,  43, 
191^1;  Silbury  Settlement,  137, 

144,  145,  153,  155;  waste,  98;  wild 
mammals,  144 
buttons,  post-medieval,  180 

CA  see  Cotswold  Archaeology  (CA) 
cabbages,  45 

Caerhun  (Conwy  County  Borough), 
pottery  stamps,  299 

Caerleon  (Gwent):  pottery  stamps,  299; 

Roman  roads,  52 
calcite,  6,  8 

Calcutt  (Cricklade),  167 
Caldwell,  A.  B.,  260 

Caldwell,  Henry  Berney  (1805-73),  and 
Lackham  Estate,  259,  260,  261 
Caldwell,  Louisa  (nee  Isham)  (1774—1864), 
259 

Caldwell,  Ralph,  259 
Callender,  M.  H.,  299 
Calleva  Atrebatum  (Silchester),  Roman 
roads,  52, 167 

Calluna  vulgaris  (heather),  148 
Caine:  Castle  Fields,  278;  fieldwalking, 

293;  geophysical  surveys,  278,  292-3; 
Silver  Street,  292-3 
Cambridge  Dictionary  of  English  Place- 
Names,  The  (2004),  263 
Cambridge,  University  of,  210,  213 
Cambridgeshire  see  Diddington; 

Haddenham 
Cameron,  R.  A.  D.,  195 
Campbell,  G.  V.,  110,  115 
Campbell,  Gill,  note  on  alluviation  in 
valley  bottom  at  Silbury  Settlement, 
151-2 

Canada,  emigration  to,  240 
canalisation,  152, 157 
Canterbury  (Kent),  264;  Christ  Church, 
263;  mint,  301 

Canterbury,  Diocese  of,  219,  263;  church 
attendance,  225;  non-churchgoing, 

223,  226 

Canti,  Matthew,  note  on  alluviation  in 
valley  bottom  at  Silbury  Settlement, 
151-2 

capitals  (architecture):  Blagg’s  Type  VB, 

38;  colonnette,  Staverton,  37-8,  40,  46; 
stone,  22 

Cappers,  R.  T.  J.,  106 

Capra  hircus  (wild  goat),  97-8 

Capreolus  capreolus  (roe  deer),  191 


carbonate,  7,  8 
Carduus  spp.  (thistles),  199 
Carex  spp.  (sedges),  seeds,  149 
Carn  Alw  (Pembrokeshire),  2 
Carpenter,  David  A.,  ‘King  Henry  III  and 
his  promises  to  Salisbury  Cathedral’ 
(2013),  204-9 
Case,  H.,  26 

Casterley  Camp  (Upavon):  finds,  281; 
pits,  281 

Castle  Copse  Roman  Villa  (Great  Bedwyn), 
81-2,86-7 

castles:  Norman,  278;  lost,  278;  ringwork, 
278 

cattle:  age  at  death,  43;  in  animal  economy, 
1 43 — 4,  145;  importance  of,  194; 
processing,  43,  143-4;  shoulder  height, 
43,  98;  teeth,  76,  107,  138;  withers 
heights,  43, 140—1,  193 
cattle  bones,  42-3,  191,  192-3;  Roman, 
75-6,  77, 97-8;  Silbury  Settlement, 
137-41, 154-5 
causeways,  Late  Roman,  22 
CBMs  see  ceramic  building  materials 
(CBMs) 

Cecilioides  ackula  (burrowing  snail),  196 
cellae,  84 

Celtic  language,  place-names,  264 
cemeteries:  Roman,  80;  Anglo-Saxon, 
Aldbourne,  91,  see  also  burials;  graves; 
inhumations;  tombs 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851:  Religious 
Worship  in  England  and  Wales  (1854), 
218,226 

ceramic  building  materials  (CBMs):  Late 
Roman,  294;  medieval,  94,  270-1;  post- 
medieval,  270-1;  modern,  94;  Silbury 
Settlement,  118,  135;  Staverton,  40-1 
cereals:  Roman,  44,  78;  carbonised,  98; 
charred,  145-8,  150-2,  154, 156; 
processing,  149-51,  154,  see  also  barley; 
oats;  wheat 

cesspits:  medieval,  275;  post-medieval,  269 
CgMs  Consulting,  267 
chalcopyrite,  7, 8 
Chaline,  J.,  107 

charcoal:  Roman,  78;  Early  Roman,  20; 
Late  Roman,  22;  Late  Saxon,  180; 
medieval,  194—5;  Aldbourne,  98; 
radiocarbon  dating,  13, 194—5;  Silbury 
Settlement,  106;  Staverton,  43-5 
charcoal  burners,  232,  233,  245 
charters:, Anglo-Saxon,  282  (Lackham 
Estate,  257;  marker-point 
interpretation,  265—7) 

Chartism,  289 

Cheddar  (Somerset):  Anglo-Saxon  palace, 
275;  pottery,  275, 277 
Chedworth  (Gloucestershire),  Roman 
Villa,  32 

Chelworth  (Cricklade),  169;  manors  in 
Cricklade,  169 
Chemring,  42 

Chenopodium  album  (fat-hen),  45,  201 
Chenopodium  rubrum  (red  goosefoot),  45 
chequers,  275-7 
cherry,  as  fuel,  45 
Cheshire  see  Crewe;  Nomansland; 
Warrington 

Chester,  261;  coaching  trade,  259; 
colonnades,  38 

Chester,  Diocese  of,  non-churchgoing,  223 
Chew  Valley  Lake  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  37 
Chichester,  bishops  of,  206 
chickens,  77 

Child,  Mark:  Swindon:  An  Illustrated 

History  (2002),  287;  Swindon  Old  Town 
Through  Time  (2012),  review,  287 
children,  occupations,  245-6 
Chilton  Foliat:  non-churchgoing,  225; 

Roman  roads,  52,  53,  56 
Chippenham,  261;  implements,  299;  and 
Lackham  Estate,  257;  lanterns,  301-2; 
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Wharf,  285;  and  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal,  285 

Chippenham  Forest,  boundaries,  257 
Chisbury  Camp  (Little  Bedwyn):  Roman 
coin  hoard,  82;  Romano-British  finds, 
82 

Chitterne,  Chapperton  Down,  134 
chlorite,  2,  3, 4^-6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
Cholsey  (Oxfordshire),  79 
Christ,  Jesus,  215,  216 
Christian  Malford:  Moravians,  222;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225-6 
church  attendance,  226;  compulsory, 

223;  decline,  223;  index  of,  226;  and 
parish  characteristics,  224-5,  see  also 
churchgoing 

Church  of  England:  church  attendance, 
226;  history  of,  218;  religious  profile, 
218-29 

churches,  capacity,  226 
churchgoing:  18th  century,  218;  analytical 
data,  218;  levels,  226;  obligations, 

223,  see  also  church  attendance;  non¬ 
churchgoing 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullus  (106  bc-43  bc),  De 
Officiis,  214 

Cippenham  (Berkshire),  Wood  Lane,  79 
Cirencester  (Gloucestershire):  Museum, 
184;  pottery,  32,  128,  185,  186;  Roman 
roads,  54 

Cirsium  (spp.)  (thistles),  199 
cisterns,  39 
clams,  199 

Clapton  (West  Berkshire),  54;  Clapton 
Farm,  55 

Clare  (Ireland),  264 
Clarendon,  hunting  palace,  284 
Clarendon  Palace,  Henry  III  and,  204-5, 
207 

Clarendon  Park,  233 

Clarke,  Robert,  reviews  by,  280-90;  reviews 
edited  by, 280-90 
Clarke,  Rosie,  note  on  coins  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
188-9 

Clatford  (Preshute),  Roman  roads,  62 
Claudius  II  (c.213-270),  coins,  123 
clay:  burnt  (Late  Roman,  22;  Staverton, 
40);  clay  tobacco  pipe-makers 
(Marlborough,  271) 

clay  tobacco  pipes:  post-medieval,  269-70, 
271;  18th  century,  188;  Marlborough, 
269-70,  271;  styles,  271 
Clay-with-flints,  267 

Claydon  Pike  (Gloucestershire),  shrine,  86 
cleats,  iron,  121 

Clifford,  Charles  Hugh,  8th  Baron  Clifford 
ofChudleigh  (1819-80),  261 
cloth  industry,  219;  development,  285; 

Dissent  and,  221 
clover,  45 

Clyffe  Pypard,  Pevsner  and,  288 
coach  builders,  259 
coaching  trade,  Liverpool,  259 
coal,  transportation,  285 
coal  cutters,  286 
coal  yards,  91 

Coate  (Chiseldon),  287;  Sun  Inn,  287 
Cobain,  Sarah:  note  on  the  plant 

macrofossil  and  charcoal  remains  from 
Barnes  Coaches  Depot,  Aldbourne,  98; 
note  on  plant  macrofossil  and  charcoal 
remains  from  Blacklands,  Staverton, 
43-5 

Cobbett,  William  (1763-1835),  Rural  Rides 
(1822-6),  91 

Cochlicopa  lubrica  (land  snail),  151-2 
cockles,  199 

Codrington,  Thomas  (1829-1918),  53,  272 
Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia  (d.821),  301 
coffins:  Late  Roman,  22,  47;  wooden,  47 
cohors  (toponym),  263,  264 
cohortem  (toponym),  263 
coin  profiles,  82-3 


coin-loss  analysis,  126 

coins:  Iron  Age,  300;  Roman,  156, 

300  (Southbroom  School,  70, 74; 
Staverton,  34-5);  Late  Roman  (Silbury 
Settlement,  1 21—6,  153,  155);  Romano- 
British,,!  Aldbourne,  90;  Cricklade, 
167);  Early/Middle  Romano-British, 
110;  Latest  Roman/post-Roman,  24; 
post-medieval,  180;  16th  century,  302; 
analysis,  82-3;  barbarous  radiates,  34; 
Cricklade,  188-9,  see  also  Roman  coins 
Colchester  (Essex),  brooches,  35,  299-300 
Cold  Kitchen  Hill  (Brixton  Deverill): 

Roman  coins,  83,  84-6;  shrine,  84—6 
collagen,  formation,  96 
Cologne  (Germany),  210,  213 
colonnades,  38 
columns,  stone,  38, 39, 46 
Combe  Down  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  quarries,  286 
Combe  Down  Oolite,  39-40 
comings  (waste  product),  149-50 
Common  Law,  261,  262 
common  rights,  236, 244 
commoner’s  bible,  244 
Commonwealth  of  England  (1649-60), 
Holy  Communion  participation,  222 
communicants,  numbers,  222-3 
communion  see  Holy  Communion 
Communists,  Trowbridge,  289 
Compton  Beauchamp  (Oxfordshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 
Compton  Census  (1676),  220 
conduit  houses,  278 
conduits,  water,  278 
congregations,  size  of,  222 
Constantine  I,  coins,  123 
Constantine  II,  coins,  34, 153 
Constantine,  House  of,  coins,  122-3 
Context  One  Archaeological  Services 
Ltd:  desk-based  assessments,  292; 
excavations,  292-3,  294;  geophysical 
surveys,  292-3;  photographic  surveys, 
292;  watching  briefs,  294 
Conwy  County  Borough  see  Caerhun 
cooking  pots:  Roman,  74, 95, 134; 
medieval,  92-3;  Wiltshire/Kennet 
Valley  type,  95 

Cooper,  Mark,  241-2,  245,  246 

copes  (vestments),  205,  207 

copper  alloy  objects:  Cricklade,  189, 190; 

Silbury  Settlement,  118, 121 
cora  (toponym),  264 
Corallian  Limestone,  37 
Corbridge  (Northumberland),  pottery 
stamps,  299 
cored  (toponym),  264 
Cork  (Ireland),  264 
corn  see  grain 

corn  driers,  High  Post,  282 
Corney,  Mark,  102,  156;  Roman  road 
studies,  53 

Cornu  aspersum  (garden  snail),  196 
Cornwall:  Pevsner  and,  288;  smuggling, 
246,  see  also  Fowey;  No  Man’s  Land; 
Roche  Rock 
Corrofin  (Ireland),  264 
Corsham:  Brewer’s  Yard  Quarry,  286;  Elm 
Park  Quarry,  286;  Hollybush  Quarry, 
286;  magistrates,  258;  Monks  Park, 
stone,  40;  Monk’s  Park  Quarry,  286; 
Moor  Park  Quarry,  286;  Park  Lane 
Quarry,  286;  quarries,  286;  Ridge 
Quarry,  286;  Sands  Quarry,  286; 

Spring  Quarry,  286;  Traveller’s  Rest 
Quarry,  286;  Tunnel  Quarry,  286,  see 
also  Gastard  (Corsham);  Hartham  Park 
(Corsham) 

corte  (toponym),  263-4;  as  noun,  263 
Corton  (Boyton):  place-name,  263-4; 
setting,  263 

Corylus  avellana  (common  hazel),  148; 
charcoal,  98 

Cotswold  Archaeology  (CA):  evaluations, 


292;  excavations  (Aldbourne,  89-100, 
291;  Cricklade,  293 — 4;  Ludgershall, 
294;  Staverton,  16-51, 295);  historic 
building  assessment,  294—5;  watching 
briefs,  18,  294 
Cotswolds,  settlements,  46 
cottagers,  236 

Cotter,  John,  ‘Medieval  and  Post-Medieval 
activity  at  Kingsbury  Hill  House, 
Marlborough,  Wiltshire’  (2013), 

267-72 

court  (toponym),  263 
Coy,  J.  P,  193 

crab-apple  trees,  charcoal,  98 

Craig  Rhos-y-felin  (Pembrokeshire),  1, 2, 

3,  5, 6, 7,  8, 9, 10,  11-12,  14 
Cramp,  Lucy,  note  on  the  carbonised  plant 
remains  from  Southbroom  School, 
Devizes,  78-9 

Cranborne  Chase,  Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
crania:  ?Early  Roman,  Aldbourne,  89, 
96-7;  polished,  96-7 
Crawford,  Osbert  Guy  Stanhope  (1886— 
1957),  266;  Roman  road  surveys,  52,  56 
Crewe  (Cheshire),  264 
cribra  orbitalia,  41,  95-6 
cricket,  first  class,  259 
Cricklade:  Abingdon  Court  Lane, 

170;  bronze  objects,  167;  Burton 
Grove  Farm,  169;  Calcutt  Street, 

167;, churches  (St  Mary,  169,  293; 

St  Sampson,  169, 170);  coins, 

188- 9;  copper  alloy  objects,  189, 

190;  Cricklade  Town  Banks,  182; 
Hatchett’s  Ford,  167;  High  Street  (No. 
38, 293;  No.  46,  293);  Independents, 
221;  iron  objects,  189, 190;  Kingshdl 
Recycling  Centre,  293-4;  lithics,  190; 
Manor,  168-9;  Manor  House,  182; 
maps,  169-71;  Mollusca,  195-6;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225;  pins,  300-1;  Prior 
Park  Preparatory  School,  293;  Prior 
Park  School,  168;  The  Priory  (No.  2, 
293;  No.  3,  293);  St  John’s  Hospital, 
168;  Snells  Close,  170;  stone  objects, 

189- 90;  Thames  Lane,  167,  168, 170, 
175,  182;  Tithe  Map,  170-1,  see  also 
Abingdon  Court  Farm  (Cricklade); 
Calcutt  (Cricklade);  Chelworth 
(Cricklade) 

Cricklade,  Deanery  of,  219 
crime,  squatters  and,  246 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex 
(c. 1485-1540),  216 

Crosby,  Vicky,  102;  ‘An  evaluation  in  the 
fields  south  of  Silbury  Hill  in  2010: 
Romano-British  setdement,  later 
alluviation  and  water  meadows’  (2013), 
101-66;  note  on  alluviation  in  valley 
bottom  at  Silbury  Settlement,  151-2 
crow/rook  bones,  42 
crowns  (coins),  302 
Crummy,  N.,  35, 106 
cryw  (toponym),  264 
Cullen,  Paul,  263 — 4 
culverts,  modern,  94 
Cunetio  (Mildenhall),  81,  86;  aerial 
photography,  53;  coins,  123;  Roman 
roads,  52,  56,  59-61 
Cunetio-Aquae  Sulis  Roman  road, 
excavations,  102 

Cunetio-Venta  Belgarum  road,  81,  86 
Cunmngton,  Edward  Benjamin  Howard 
(1861-1950):  excavations  (Martinsell 
Hill,  272;  Silbury  Setdement,  102, 

115,  156) 

Cunnington,  Maud  Edith  (nee  Pegge) 
(1869-1951),  281 

Cunnington,  William  III  (1813-1906), 
excavations,  272 

cups:  Roman,  32;  Dragendorff  form,  30, 
128;  flanged,  128;  gold,  205 
curfews  (pottery),  medieval,  270 
curse  tablets,  lead,  155 
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Cuss,  John  George  (fl.  1889-1903),  171, 201 
dacites,  1 

Damerham  (Hampshire),  233 
Danebury  (Hampshire),  hoards,  297 
Daniels,  Miss  D.,  252 
Darvill,  Timothy  Charles,  10,  291-2 
daub,  294 

Davenport,  Peter,  note  on  architectural 
stone  fragments  from  Blacklands, 
Staverton,  37-9 

Davies,  David  (1741-1819),  The  Case  of 
Labourers  in  Husbandry  (1795),  236 
Davies,  Paul,  note  on  alluviation  in  valley 
bottom  at  Silbury  Settlement,  151-2 
Davis,  S.,  107 
Davis,  S.  J.  M.,  107 
Day,  Andrew,  81,  84 
de  la  Wik,  David,  169 
de  Wik,  John,  169 
de  Wik  family,  properties,  169 
Dean  Bottom  (Ogbourne  St  Andrew), 
pottery,  26 

debitage,  24;  classification,  1 ,  see  also 
rhyolitic  debitage 
Deer,  W.  A.,  3 

deer:  bones,  Silbury  Settlement,  107, 
142-3,  144;  butchery,  144,  see  also 
antlers 

deer  parks,  Wiltshire,  284 
defences:  Iron  Age,  278;  Anglo-Saxon, 
Cricklade,  183,  see  also  earthworks 
degrees,  supplications,  213 
Denbighshire  see  Ruthin 
Denford  (West  Berkshire):  Denford  Lane, 
55;  Peaked  Lot,  52,  54-61, 65 
Derry  Hill  (Caine  Without),  Old  Derry 
Hill,  262 

deserted  medieval  villages  (DMVs),  284 
Deutsches  Archaologisches  Institut 
(Frankfurt  am  Main,  Germany),  292 
Devizes:  Browfort,  288;  Dunkirk  Hill, 

288;  Elm  Lodge,  288;  Fair  View,  288; 
foundries,  287-8;  London  Road,  288; 
Methodism,  222;  Nonconformism, 
221;  Nursteed  Farm,  66;  Nursteed 
Road,  66;  stone,  77;  Town  Council, 
288;  Wayside  Farm,  66,  122,  153,  155, 
see  also  Southbroom  School(  Devizes) 
Devonshire:  Pevsner  and,  288; 

workmen  from,  273,  see  also  Exeter; 
Nomansland;  Pilton  Priory;  Seaton 
Dibden,  Catherine,  233 
Dibden,  David,  233,  246,  247 
Dibden,  David  (b.  1 8 18),  241 
Dibden,  James,  233 
Dibden,  John,  245 
Dibden,  John  (b.  1 800),  241 
Dibden,  Joseph,  239 
Dibden,  Joseph  (b.  1819/20),  241 
Dibden,  Moses,  246 
Dibden,  William,  233 
Dibden  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [234], 
237, 239 

Diddington  (Cambridgeshire),  84 
diet,  Roman,  45,  75 

Dilton  Marsh:  Melme  Water,  265-6;  Vaggs 
Mill,  265,  see  also  Bremeridge  (Dilton 
Marsh) 

discs,  pierced,  189 

dishes:  Roman,  32;  Romano-British,  133; 
curved-sided/plain-rim,  95;  Dorset 
black  burnished  ware,  30-1,  128; 
Dragendorff  form,  30,  128;  North 
Wiltshire  greywares,  31;  South-West 
black  burnished  ware,  31 
disputes,  river  rights,  257-62 
Dissent:  church  attendance,  226;  and 
cloth  industry,  221;  Old  vs.  New, 

219,  220, 221, 222, 226, 227,  see  also 
N  onconformism 

Dissenters:  church  attendance,  223;  in 
Diocese  of  Salisbury,  218;  Trinitarian, 
220, 223 


ditches:  prehistoric,  293;  Early  Bronze 
Age,  20;  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age,  28;  Iron  Age,  292  (Caine,  278; 
Staverton,  20);  Roman  (Southbroom 
School,  66, 68-71,  72-4,  79);  Early 
Roman,  20-2,  46;  Late  Roman,  22, 

47;  Romano-British  (Aldbourne,  92, 
94, 97-8;  Silbury  Settlement,  102, 

106,  118, 122);  Early  Romano-British, 

1 10-14;, Middle/Late  Romano-British, 
114-15;  Latest  Roman/post-Roman, 

24;  Anglo-Saxon  (Aldbourne,  91; 
Cricklade,  182;  Liddington,  294); 

Late  Anglo-Saxon,  174-5;  medieval 
(Aldbourne,  89,  92-3,  291;  Cricklade, 
175-9, 181);  post-medieval,  115-18; 
undated,  94,  293,  294,  295;  ring,  16,  see 
also  gullies;  linears;  pits;  Wansdyke 
dock,  45 

dog  bones,  42,  43,  144—5,  194;  Roman,  76; 

Silbury  Settlement,  141—2,  155 
dogs:  gnawing  of  bones,  137,  141,  191; 

teeth,  141-2,  144—5,  see  also  puppies 
dolerites,  1,12 

Domesday  Book'.  Aldbourne,  91;  Lackham 
Estate,  257 

Domesday  Survey  (1086),  and  moots,  278 
domestic  activities,  medieval,  91 
Donhead  St  Andrew,  Roman  Catholics, 

220 

Dorchester  (Dorset),  Greyhound  Yard,  76 
Dore,  J.,  31 

Dorset,  206;  ecclesiastical  reorganisation, 
219;  pottery,  20,  30-1,  71-2,  95,  128, 
131,  134,  183,  184,  see  also  Arlington 
Avenue;  Bestwall  Quarry;  Bokerley 
Ditch;  Dorchester;  Farnham  Museum; 
Lyme  Regis;  Maiden  Castle;  Poole 
Harbour;  Portland;  Purbeck;  Redcliff; 
Shaftesbury  Abbey;  Woodcutts; 
Woodyates 

Douglas,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1721-1807),  221 

Doulting  (Somerset),  stone,  38, 40,  46 
Dover  (toponym),  263 
Dovercourt  (Essex),  place-name,  263-4 
Dovey,  James,  232 
Dovey,  James  (d.  1850),  246 
Dovey,  Thomas,  246 
Dovey  family,  Nomansland,  237,  241 
Downton:  allotments,  242,  245;  and  Black 
Death,  284;  boundaries,  230,  236; 
census  returns,  236;  emigration,  240; 
pottery,  26;  Primitive  Methodists, 

241;  squatting,  232;  tythings,  240; 
Workhouse,  233 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  (1859-1930),  288 
Draper,  Simon,  notes.on  excavation  and 
fieldwork,  291-5 

Dresden  Art  Gallery  (Germany),  289 
Driesch,  A.Von  Den,  107 
drinking  problems,  Nomansland,  241 
Driver,  Abraham,  230-2 
Driver,  William,  230-2 
Drivers’  Map:  1789,  230-2, 233;  1814,  235 
Dunham,  R.  J.,  39 
Dunn,  Col.  T.,  272 
Durant,  Mr,  235 
Durham,  Diocese  of,  220;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  223 

Durrington  Walls:  pottery,  134;  surveys, 
291 

dwfr  (toponym),  263,  264 

earth  resistance  surveys,  Silbury 
Settlement,  105, 116 
earth  resistance  tomography  (ERT), 

116-17 

earthworks:  Romano-British,  117-18; 
Anglo-Saxon,  Cricklade,  183; 
Aldbourne,  89;  surveys,  155,  157, 
see  also  barrows;  defences;  ditches; 
enclosures;  hillforts 

East  Boldre  (Hampshire),  245;  squatting, 


232,236 

East  Farleigh  (Kent),  264 
East  Grimstead  (Grimstead),  and  Black 
Death,  284 

Easthampstead  (Berkshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225 
Easton,  stone  quarrying,  273 
Easton  Grey:  amphorae,  299;  Roman 
coins,  83 
Eckardt,  H.,  35 
economy,  in  Wiltshire,  219 
Eden,  Sir  Frederick  Morton  (1766-1809), 
242,  244,  247;  The  State  of  the  Poor 
(1797),  236 

Edgar,  King  (c.942-975),  charters,  265 
Edington,  William,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(d.  1366),  and  Edington,  211,  212 
Edington:  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  265-7; 
Bonhommes  at,  210-17;  Church,  South 
Transept,  tomb,  210-12,  216;  estate 
map,  1782,  266;  Luccombe  Bottom, 

266 

Edington  Monastery,  plundered,  214 
Edington- Westbury  Road,  266 
Edmonds,  Debra,  reviews  by,  287 
Edmonds,  Dinah,  233 
Edmonds,  Fred,  287 
Edmonds,  James  (d.  1 83 1 ),  246 
Edmund  I,  King  of  England  (922-946), 
201;  grants,  168 

Edward  IV,  King  (1442-83),  214;  coins, 

189 

Edward  VI,  King  (1537-53),  169, 274 
Edward  the  Confessor  (c.  1003/5—1066), 

207,  257 
Edwin,  168 

effigies,  tombs,  212,  216 
EH  see  English  Heritage  (EH) 

Ekwall,  Eilert  (1877-1964),  263 
Elcot  (West  Berkshire),  55 
elder,  45,  149 
elderberries,  45,  149 
elderflowers,  45 

Eleanor  of  Provence  (Queen  of  Henry  III) 
(c. 1223-1291),  205 

electricity  supplies,  underground  cables, 
294,  295 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen  (1533-1603),  169 
emigration:  Downton,  240;  Nomansland, 
240, 245-6 

emmer  wheat,  cultivation,  44 
employment,  Nomansland,  242 
enclosure  maps,  Westbury  (1808),  265 
enclosure  movement,  236 
enclosures:  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age,  280-1;  Iron  Age,  High  Post, 
281-2;  Roman,  291;  Early  Roman, 

20;  Late  Roman,  22;  Romano-British, 
81,  84-7  (Silbury  Settlement,  101, 

105, 110-14, 153-4);  palisade,  157; 
toponyms,  263-4,  see  also  hillforts; 
settlements 

Enford:  East  Chisenbury,  281;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  227 
engineering  firms,  287-8 
England,  religious  history,  218 
English  (language),  place-name  elements, 
263 

English  Civil  Wars  (1642-51),  and  Holy 
Communion  participation,  222 
English  Heritage  (EH),  54; 
Archaeobotanical  Reference 
Collection,  106;  Archaeological 
Survey  and  Investigation  Team,  291 ; 
and  Archaeology  Field  Group,  279; 
Environmental  Archaeological  Guidelines 
(2002),  106;  excavations,  102; 
geophysical  equipment,  84;  guidelines, 
106;  Later  Silbury  Project,  101-66 
(site  tour,  158-9);  and  Old  Sarum, 

255;  Research  Report  Series,  102,  108, 
291,  see  also  Silbury  Hill  Conservation 
Project 

English  Heritage  Recording  Manual  (2010), 
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105 

English  Place-Name  Society,  263 
equid  remains,  Silbury  Settlement,  107, 

141 

Equus  caballus  (horses),  97-8 
Ermin  Street,  54, 167;  near  Aldbourne,  89 
Ernie,  Thomas  (d.1639),  169 
Errington,  Sir  George  (1839-1920),  261 
ERT  (earth  resistance  tomography), 

116-17 

Essex:  inventories,  149-50;  place-name 
elements,  264;  shrines,  86,  see  also 
Colchester;  Dovercourt;  Harwich; 
Little  Oakley 

estimated  vessel  equivalents  (EVEs): 
Silbury  Settlement,  106,  128,  133; 
Staverton,  25,  26,  30,  32 
Esturmy  family,  hereditary  wardens  of 
Savernake,  282 

Eton  College  (Windsor  and  Maidenhead), 
214,219 

Euphrasia  spp.  (eyebrights),  149,  199 
Evans,  J.  G.,  151, 152 
Evans,  John  ft.  1715-29),  220-1 
Evans,  John  G.  (1941-2005),  excavations, 
102 

EVEs  see  estimated  vessel  equivalents 
(EVEs) 

Ewart  Park  (Northumberland),  281 
Excel  (software),  106 
executions,  places  of,  230 
Exeter  (Devonshire):  butchery,  192; 

Diocese,  214, 216 
Exmoor  ponies,  194 
Extra  Parochial  Places  Act  (1857),  240 
Eyre,  George  Briscoe  (1840-1922),  244,  245 
Eyres,  Mr,  260—1 

Failand  (North  Somerset),  37 
Fargo  (Amesbury),  Fargo  Military  Store 
Compound,  291 

Fargo  Plantation  (Amesbury):  geophysical 
surveys,  292;  surveys,  291 
Farley,  M.  E.,  131 
farmers,  and  poor,  236 
farming,  subsistence,  236 
farms:  Romano-British,  enclosed,  263-4; 

Silbury  Settlement,  157 
farmsteads,  Early  Roman,  16,  46 
Farnham  (Surrey),  pottery,  72,  95 
Farnham  Museum  (Dorset),  Pitt  Rivers 
and,  252, 253,  255 
Farr,  Sue,  66 
farriers,  259 
fat-hen,  45 

Fay,  Mary  (d.  1796),  230 

feasts,  205 

feldspar,  4,  6,  7,  10 

feldspar  megacrysts,  4-5 

feldspar  microliths,  8,  9 

feldspar  phenocrysts,  3 

Fellowes,  Thomas  Abdy  (1817-95),  260-1 

felsites,  2 

field  boundaries:  Romano-British,  92; 
Avebury,  152 

Field,  Clive  D.,  ‘Status  ammarum :  a 
religious  profile  of  the  Diocese  of 
Salisbury  in  the  1780s’  (2013),  218-29 
field  systems:  Romano-British,  89,  92; 
Aldbourne,  89;  Vale  of  Pewsey,  280,  see 
also  ridge  and  furrow;  strip  fields 
fieldwalking,  Caine,  293 
Figheldean,  pottery,  134 
figurines,  Romano-British,  81,  83,  86 
finger  rings,  Silbury  Settlement,  118 
fired  clay:  Roman,  78;  Cricklade, 

190;  Silbury  Settlement,  1 18,  135; 
Staverton,  40 

fires:  Aldbourne,  91;  Marlborough  (Great 
Fire  (1653)),  271 
firewood,  45 
Fischer,  Andreas,  292 
fish:  bones,  98,  191,  194  (Silbury 
Settlement,  143,  145) 


fish-weirs,  Celtic,  263 — 4 
fisheries,  257, 258—9 
Fisherton,  place-name,  264 
Fisherton  Anger  (Salisbury),  277 
fishing:  poaching,  258,  261;  rights  to, 

261-2 

fittings,  Silbury  Settlement,  121 
flagons:  Roman,  32;  South-West  wares,  31 
flakes,  flint:  Late  Neolithic,  190;  Beaker, 

24 

flasks,  Roman,  32 

flint  tools,  Late  Neolithic/Early  Bronze 
Age,  279 

flints:  burnt,  294  (Silbury  Settlement, 

136);  scatters,  136;  struck  (Silbury 
Settlement,  136) 

flintwork,  294;  ?Mesolithic,  18;  Mesolithic 
(Aldbourne,  89);  Late  Mesolithic/Early 
Neolithic,  152;  Late  Neolithic/Early 
Bronze  Age,  18, 136;  Beaker,  45-6; 
Middle/Late  Bronze  Age,  24;  Silbury 
Settlement,  118;  Southbroom  School, 
77;  Staverton,  24-5 
flooding,  and  alluviation,  152,  157 
floods,  Aldbourne,  91 
floors,  Roman,  71,  79 
Ford,  Steve,  note  on  the  struck  flint  from 
Southbroom  School,  Devizes,  77 
fords,  266 

forest  rights,  Nomansland,  [243],  244—5 
Forestry  Commission,  and  Savernake 
Forest,  282 

forging  (ironwork),  78 

Fort  Cumberland  (Hampshire),  84,  105, 

106 

Fortescue,  Sir  John  (C.1394-C.1480),  214 
Fosbury  (Tidcombe  and  Fosbury),  282 
Foscue,  Mr,  274 
Fosse  Way,  access,  40 
Foundations  Archaeology:  historic 

building  assessments,  293;  monitoring, 
293;  watching  briefs,  291, 293,  294 
foundries,  Devizes,  287-8 
Fowey  (Cornwall),  264 
fowl,  domestic,  42 
Fowler,  P,  157 

Fowler,  Peter  J.,  Overton  Down  surveys,  53 
foxes:  bones,  141-2, 155;  teeth,  141-2 
France:  masons  from,  273,  see  also  Arles; 
Gascony;  La  Graufesenque;  Les 
Martres-de-Veyre;  Lezoux;  Montans 
Franchises  Common  (Hampshire),  242 
Frechen  (Germany),  stoneware,  134,  270 
freethought,  and  unbelief,  227 
French  (language),  place-name  elements, 
263 

French  Revolution  (1789-99),  and 
unbelief,  227 

Fresden  Archaeological  Services,  167 
Frisch,  H.-J.,  107 

Frocester  Court  (Gloucestershire),  32, 

46,  47 

frogs,  bones,  42,  143 

frorneselinga  hagen,  265 

FS  see  fuel  ash  slag  (FS) 

fuel  ash  slag  (FS),  78;  Early  Roman,  20; 

Late  Roman,  22 
fuels,  plant,  44-5,  150,  154 
Fulford,  Emmanuel,  241 
Fulford,  George,  245 
Fulford,  M.,  122 
Fulford,  M.  G.,  31 
Fullford,  Mr,  254 

Fulton  and  Pye-Smith  (solicitors),  253 
Fyfield,  Pipers  Lane,  64 

Galba  truncatula  (freshwater  snail),  152,  196 
Gale,  Rowena,  note  on  charcoal  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
194-5 

garden  earthworks,  18th  century,  275,  277 
gardens:  restoration,  292;  wildlife,  293,  see 
also  allotments 
Gascony  (France),  207 


Gastard  (Corsham),  Eastlays  Quarry,  286 
Gatcombe  (Somerset),  32 
Gault,  77 
Gault  Clay,  77 

Geber,  Jonny,  ‘Excavation  of  a  multi¬ 
period  site  at  Barnes  Coaches  Depot, 
Aldbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  89-100 
geese:  bones,  98;  greylag,  143 
Gelling,  Margaret  Joy  (1924-2009),  263-4 
Gentleman’s  Magazine ,  The,  on  squatting, 
236-7 

geoarchaeological  assessments,  Blacklands, 
18-24 

geographic  information  system  (GIS), 
databases,  105 

geophysical  surveys:  Bedwyn  Brail,  278; 
Caine,  278,  292-3;  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne  ritual  site,  81, 84—7; 
Highworth,  294;  RAF  Yatesbury,  279; 
Silbury  Settlement,  101,  102-5,  116, 
117,  153 — 4,  155,  156,  157;  South 
Marston,  295;  Staverton,  18,  24; 
Stonehenge  Landscape,  291-2 
George  II,  King  (1683-1760),  coins,  188 
George  III,  King  (1738-1820),  219,  223; 
coins,  188 

George,  Abby,  278-9 

Geoscan  fluxgate  gradiometers,  FM36,  84 
Geoscan  resistance  meters,  RM36,  84 
Gerard,  James,  259 
Gerard,  Sir  Robert,  260 
Gerard,  William  (d.1844),  260 
Germany  see  Cologne;  Deutsches 

Archaologisches  Institut;  Dresden  Art 
Gallery;  Frechen;  Leipzig;  Westerwald 
Gibb,  John,  233 

Gibson,  Edmund  (1669-1748),  219 
Giddings,  John,  246 
Giles  family,  Nomansland,  232-3 
Gill  Mill  (Oxfordshire),  skull  vault 
fragments,  97 
Gill,  Robin,  222 
Gillings,  Mark,  157 
Gilpin,  William  (1724-1804),  236 
girls,  in  service,  245-6 
GIS  (geographic  information  system), 
databases,  105 

glass:  Romano-British,  Cricklade,  173; 
medieval,  94;  modern,  94;  Staverton, 
35-6;  vessel,  36;  window,  22,  36 
glass  beads:  Guido  Group  5c,  35-6; 
Staverton,  35-6 

glass  vessels,  Silbury  Settlement,  121 
glasshouses,  292 

Glastonbury  Abbey  (Somerset):  chapels, 
215;  lands  held  by,  284 
Glevum  (Gloucester),  Roman  roads,  167 
Gloucester:  Roman  roads,  54, 167 ,  see  also 
Glevum  (Gloucester) 

Gloucester,  Diocese  of,  219 
Gloucestershire:  capitals,  38;  clay  tobacco 
pipes,  188,  see  also  Chedworth; 
Cirencester;  Claydon  Pike;  Frocester 
Court;  Poole  Keynes;  Poulton; 
Sapperton;  Shorncote;  Somerford 
Keynes;  Sudeley  Castle;  Westburv- 
on-Trym 
goats,  teeth,  107 

Goddard,  Edward  Hungerford  (1854- 
1947),  on  Old  Sarum,  254 
Godwyn,  William  (d.  1465),  211,  212 
Goodship,  William  ft.  1672),  257 
Google  Earth,  54,  84 
Gored  Beuno  (place-name  element),  264 
gospel  books,  Henry  III  and,  205 
Goudhurst  (Kent),  263,  264 
Gough’s  Caves  (Somerset),  skull  cups,  97 
Gouredoii  (place-name  element),  264 
GPR  see  ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR) 
graffiti:  Roman,  30;  post-firing,  131 
grain:  production,  284,  see  also  cereals 
grainstones,  38-9 
Granham  Hill  (Marlborough),  294 
Grant,  A.,  107,  191 
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graphite,  6 
grasses,  seeds,  149 

graves:  Romano-British,  92,  152;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Aldbourne,  91,  see  also  burials; 
cemeteries;  coffins;  inhumations; 
tombs 

Grayer,  Harriet,  245 
Great  Bedwyn:  parish  boundary,  84; 
Romano-British  ritual  site,  81—8,  see 
also  Bedwyn  Brail  (Great  Bedwyn); 
Castle  Copse  Roman  Villa  (Great 
Bedwyn);  Tottenham  House  Roman 
Villa  (Great  Bedwyn) 

Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  ritual  site, 

81-8;  geophysical  surveys,  81,  84-7; 
maps,  82;  Roman  coins,  81,  82-4 
Great  Cheverell:  church  attendance,  225; 

non-churchgoing,  226 
Great  Coxwell  (Oxfordshire),  221 
Great  Exhibition  (1862),  288 
Great  London  see  Southwark 
Great  Western  Railway  (GWR),  261; 

construction,  285,  286 
Greenhatch  Group  Ltd,  291 
Greenland,  John,  the  elder  (c.1700-37),  271 
Greenwood’s  map  (1820),  232,  265 
Grigson,  Geoffrey  (1905-85),  288,  289 
ground  penetrating  radar  (GPR),  surveys, 
105,  107 

Groundwell  Ridge  (Blunsdon  St  Andrew), 
pottery,  32 

gruit,  production,  150 
Grundy,  George  Beardoe  (1861-1948), 
Anglo-Saxon  charter  studies,  265,  266 
grut  see  gruit 

gullies,  294;  Roman,  Southbroom  School, 
68-71;  Early  Roman,  20 
Gumbleton,  John,  240 
Gunter,  Jim,  ‘WANHS  Archaeology  Field 
Group:  recent  activities  and  future 
plans’  (2013),  278-9 
Gussant,  John  (ft.  1720),  258 
gutter  blocks,  38-9, 40 
Gwent  see  Caerleon 

GWR  see  Great  Western  Railway  (GWR) 

Haddenham  (Cambridgeshire),  84 

haga  (place-name  element),  168 

hairpins,  bone,  153 

Hale,  Lord,  261 

Hale  (Hampshire),  232 

Hallaton  (Leicestershire),  86 

Halstead,  R,  107 

Ham,  Holy  Communion,  222 

Ham  Hill  Stone,  40 

Hamdon  Hill  (Somerset),  stone,  40 

hammerscale,  106,  135,  155 

hammerstones,  37 

Hammick,  Mr,  254 

Hampshire:  boundaries,  230;  maps, 

232,  see  also  Alice  Holt;  Andover; 
Balksbury  Camp;  Boldre;  Bramshaw; 
Damerham;  Danebury;  East  Boldre; 
Fort  Cumberland;  Franchises 
Common;  Hale;  Hayling  Island; 
Lyburn  Park;  Lyndhurst;  New  Forest; 
Newton  Valence;  North  Stoneham; 
Portchester;  Romsey  Abbey; 
Silchester;  Southampton;  Winchester; 
Woodgreen 

Hampstead  Marshall  (West  Berkshire), 
non-churchgoing,  226 
Hamptworth  (Redlynch),  232,  235, 

240;  Enclosure  Award  (1822),  236, 

237;  Hamptworth  Common,  230, 

237,  244;  Hamptworth  Estate,  sale, 
242;  Hamptworth  Lodge,  244;  John 
Rice’s  land,  242;  land  valuations, 

242;  Lyburn  Road,  237;  Manor,  236; 
Methodism,  241;  and  Nomansland, 
242,  247;  poor  rate,  237;  settlers,  233; 
smallholders,  243;  Tithe  Award,  242 
Hamwic  (Southampton),  191,  193,  194 
Hankerton,  strap-ends,  301 


Hannick  Homes,  89 

Hare,  John,  A  Prospering  Society:  Wiltshire 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  (2011),  review, 
283-5 

Harries,  Susie,  Nikolaus  Pevsner:  the  Life 
(2011),  review,  288-9 
Hartham  Park  (Corsham),  quarries,  286 
Harwich  (Essex),  263 
Hatch,  John  (b.1811),  242 
Hatch  family,  Nomansland,  237,  239 
Hawkins,  Derek,  Subterranean  Britain:  Bath 
Stone  Quarries  (2011),  review,  285-7 
Hawkshurst  (Kent),  259 
Hawley,  Lt.-Col.  William  (1851-1941 ): 
excavations,  Stonehenge,  13;  stone 
dumps,  14 

hawthorns,  charcoal,  98 
Hayling  Island  (Hampshire),  shrine,  86 
Hayward,  Kevin:  note  on  geological 
character  and  source  of  the 
architectural  stone  fragments  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  37,  39-40; 
note  on  stonework  from  Southbroom 
School,  Devizes,  77 
hazel,  as  fuel,  45 
hazel  trees,  charcoal,  98 
hazelnuts,  shells,  148 
Hazlebury  (Box),  stone  quarrying,  273 
Head  (geology),  89 
Headington  (Oxfordshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225 
Headley  Trust,  300 
Healey,  Robin  M.,  review  by,  288-9 
hearths,  Silbury  Settlement,  105,  118,  135, 
136,  155 

Heath  Hanger  Copse  (West  Berkshire), 
54,55 

heathers,  148,  151,  154;  as  fuel,  150,  154 
Heberden,  Edward  Buller  (d.  1954),  171 
Heberden,  Thomas  (fl.  1840),  171 
Heberden,  William  (fl.  1775),  169 
Heberden  family,  169 
hedges,  former,  291 

Helliker,  Thomas  (1784-1803),  execution 
and  tomb,  290 

Hembrey,  Nicola,  'An  evaluation  in  the 
fields  south  of  Silbury  Hill  in  2010: 
Romano-British  settlement,  later 
alluviation  and  water  meadows’  (2013), 
101-66 

Hemington  (Somerset),  Blacklands  Roman 
Villa,  16 

Henry  III,  King  (1207-72),  and  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  204—9 
Henry  VI,  King  (1421-71),  214 
Henry  VIII,  King  (1491-1547),  169;  coins, 
302;  and  Reformation,  212 
Henry  d’Avranches  (c.l  190/99-C.1260), 
205-6 

Henry,  Richard,  300 

HERs  (Historic  Environment  Records),  81 
Hertfordshire  see  Ashridge;  Nomansland 
Heywood:  Brook  Hall,  265;  Horse  Bridge, 
265 

Higbee,  Lorrain:  note  on  animal  bone 
from  Blacklands,  Staverton,  41-3;  note 
on  animal  bones  from  Abingdon  Court 
Farm,  Cricklade,  190-4 
High  Post,  281-2 

Higham  Ferrers  (Northamptonshire), 
shrine,  86 

Highworth:  geophysical  surveys,  294; 

Roves  Farm,  294 
Hilborough  Hall  (Norfolk),  259 
Hill,  J.  D.,  122 

Hill,  Rowland  (1744-1833),  221 
Hill,  Thomas  (fl.  1672),  257 
hillforts,  Iron  Age,  82 
Hilperton:  Hilperton  Gap,  16,  see  also 
Whaddon  (Hilperton) 

Hinds,  Katie:  ‘A  New  Romano-British 
ritual  site  at  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  81-8; 
note  on  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme, 


296-302 

H  irons,  Heather,  196 

Historic  Environment  Records  (HERs),  81 
historicism,  289 

hoards:  Bronze  Age,  296-7;  object  range, 
296-7 

Hoare,  Sir  Richard  Colt  (1758-1838), 
Roman  road  surveys,  52,  53 
hobnails:  Roman,  70,  78;  Late  Roman, 

22;  iron,  35, 47;  Silbury  Settlement, 
118, 121 

Hodges,  Elizabeth  (fl .  1721),  169 
Hodges,  Estcourt,  169 
Hodges,  Thomas,  169 
Hodges,  Thomas  (1660-96),  169 
Hodges,  Thomas  (fl.  1649),  169 
Hoe  Benham  (West  Berkshire):  Roman 
roads,  53;  Workhouse,  54,  55 
Holbrook,  Neil,  ‘Prehistoric  activity  and 
Roman  rural  settlement  at  Blacklands, 
Staverton:  excavations  in  2007’  (2013), 
16-51 

Holley,  Robin,  note  on  the  activities  of  the 
Archaeology  Field  Group,  278-9 
hollow  ways,  medieval,  294 
hollows,  earthwork,  294 
holly,  as  fuel,  45 

Holmes,  Matilda,  note  on  the  animal  bone 
from  Southbroom  School,  Devizes, 
74-7 

Holocene,  77 

Holt,  Ray,  ‘Excavation  of  a  multi-period 
site  at  Barnes  Coaches  Depot, 
Aldbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  89-100 
Holt,  Manor  Farm,  16 
Holt-Semington  Water  Main 
Replacement,  294 

Holy  Communion,  participation,  222-3 
Holy  Land,  early  studies,  210,  215 
hooks,  iron,  78 
Hopf,  M.,  106 
hops,  148, 150 

Hordeum  spp.  (barley),  199;  charred  grains, 
78 

Hordeum  vulgare  (barley):  chaff,  148; 

processing,  150-1, 154 
horn  cores,  76 
Horn,  Richard,  169 
hornstones,  origin  of  term,  1 
horse  bones,  42,  43,  191,  192,  193, 

201;  Roman,  75,  76,  97-8;  Silbury 
Settlement,  141 
horsehides,  192 

horses:  in  animal  economy,  145;  butchery, 
43,  144, 192;  in  coaching  trade,  259; 
skinning,  43;  teeth,  43, 76,  141;  uses, 
189;  withers  heights,  43,  193-4 
horseshoe  nails,  189 
horseshoes:  12th  century,  189;  13th 
century,  189 

House  of  Lords,  Record  Office,  220 

household  structure,  Nomansland,  237-9 

Howard,  Hilary,  1-2,  3,  10-12 

Howells,  M.  F.,  3 

Howie,  R.  A.,  3 

Howson,  C.  M.,  195 

Hughes,  Robert,  243 

Huish  Hill,  pit  dwellings,  272 

Hulle,  William  (fl.  1465),  212 

human  remains:  Casterley  Camp, 

281;  Silbury  Settlement,  106,  136; 
Staverton,  41,  see  also  bone,  human; 
inhumations 
humans,  age  at  death,  96 
Humphries,  Mr,  258-9 
Humphrys,  Matthew,  285 
Hundreds,  moots,  278 
Hungerford,  Robert,  2nd  Baron 
Hungerford  (1409-59),  214 
Hungerford,  Walter,  Lord,  169 
Hungerford  family,  210 
Hungerford  (West  Berkshire):  Folly  Farm, 
56;  Gipsy  Lane,  56;  Leverton  Lane, 

56;  Roman  roads,  53,  54 
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Hunt,  Thomas  (c.1660-1720),  271 
Hunt,  William  (d.1481),  212 
hunting  palaces,  284 
Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  221 
husbandry:  economy,  97;  spade,  242 
Hutton,  R.,  156 

hyperostosis,  95-6,  see  also  porotic 
hyperostosis 

hypocaust  systems,  46;  High  Post,  282 
hypocausts,  Silbury  Settlement,  105 

ignimbrites,  2 

Ilchester  (Somerset),  Kingsham,  193 
illegitimate  children,  Nomansland,  237 
impluvia,  39 
Independents,  220,  221 
industrial  activity,  Aldbourne,  91 
industrial  history,  Wiltshire,  289-90 
industrial  remains,  106 
infants:  burials,  89,  92,  95-6,  98  (perinatal, 
110, 114,  136, 154, 155) 
inhumations:  Late  Roman  (Staverton, 

16,  22, 23,  41,  46);  Romano-British 
(Aldbourne,  89,  92,  95-6;  Silbury 
Settlement,  102,  152,  157);  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Aldbourne,  91);  undated,  291, 
see  also  burials;  cemeteries;  graves; 
tombs 

Inkpen,  church  attendance,  225 
Inquisition  Jury,  257 
Intrasis  database,  105,  106 
inventories,  medieval,  149-50 
Ireland:  timber  from,  205,  see  also 
Armagh;  Ballinacurra;  Ballycarra; 
Ballynacarrow;  Ballynacor;  Carrofin; 
Clare;  Cork;  Mayo;  Sligo 
Irish  (language),  place-name  elements,  264 
iron,  scrap,  78 

iron  deficiency  anaemia,  41,  95-6 
iron  objects:  modern,  94;  Cricklade,  189, 
190 

iron  ore,  77-8 

iron  smithing,  1 1 8, 1 35,  1 55 
ironwork,  structural,  121 
ironworking,  Early  Roman,  20,  294 
Isham,  Sir  Justinian,  7th  Baronet  Isham 
(1740-1818),  259 
Israel  see  Jerusalem;  Nazareth 
Italy  see  Loretto 

Ixer,  Rob  A.,  ‘A  re-examination  of 

rhyolitic  bluestone  ‘debitage’  from  the 
Heelstone  and  other  areas  within  the 
Stonehenge  Landscape’  (2013),  1-15 

Jacklin,  Harriet,  note  on  human  remains 
from  Blacklands,  Staverton,  41 
Jackson,  Reg,  note  on  clay  tobacco  pipes 
from  Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
188 

jars:  Late  Roman,  128;  Romano-British, 
131,  133;  medieval,  95,  270;  barrel¬ 
shaped,  28;  bead-rimmed,  184;  Dorset 
black  burnished  ware,  30-1;  everted 
rim,  31,  32,  95,  186;  globular-bodied, 
28,  186;  grog-tempered,  133,  134; 
neck-less,  94,  95;  necked,  95,  184;  New 
Forest  wares,  128;  North  Wiltshire 
greywares,  31;  ovoid,  28;  oxidised, 

130;  Savernake  ware,  31, 118, 128; 
South-West  black  burnished  ware,  31; 
South-West  wares,  31 
Jerusalem  (Israel),  214;  Church  of  Holy 
Sepulchre,  215 
joint  pain,  96 

Jones,  Julie,  note  on  plant  macrofossil 
remains  from  Abingdon  Court  Farm, 
Cricklade,  196-201 
Jones,  Mr,  52 

Judd,  John  Wesley  (1840-1916),  1 
jugs:  Roman,  32,  95;  medieval,  270; 
Bartmann  type,  134;  glazed,  185; 

North  Wiltshire  greywares,  31,  see  also 
pitchers 
juices,  45 


Julian  (c.331-363),  pagan  revival,  126 
f uncus  spp.  (rushes),  199 

Katherine  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  England 
(1485-1536),  coins,  302 
Kellaways  Clay,  16 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset 
(1889;  1903),  171 
Kelsey,  F.  J.,  235 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  285 
Kennet,  River,  89,  102, 1 15-16;  and 
Roman  roads,  52,  53,  55,  56, 61, 63 
Kennet  Valley,  101;  coins,  123;  Mesolithic 
studies,  278-9;  pottery,  134;  Roman 
roads,  56, 64 

Kennet  Valley  Foul  Sewer  Pipeline,  102, 
145,  153,  154 

Kent:  place-name  elements,  264,  see  also 
Ashford;  Canterbury;  East  Farleigh; 
Goudhurst;  Hawkshurst;  Loose; 
Maidstone;  Northfleet;  Springhead 
Kent,  Thomas,  223 
Kentish  Rag,  37 
Kerney,  M.  P,  195 
Kerr,  I?  E.,  3 

Kervill,  Mary  (nee  Shelley),  246 
Keynsham  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  stone  from,  37 
Kidner,  S.,  171 
Kiesewalter,  L.,  193^4 
kilns:  Roman,  31;  Romano-British, 
Brinkworth,  184 
Kimmeridge  Clay,  77 
Kimmeridge  Shale,  72 
King,  A.  C.,  144 
King,  Ann  (nee  Moody),  246 
King,  Charles,  233 
King,  George,  240,  246 
King,  Josiah,  235—6 
King,  Josiah  ( 1 770— <r.  1852),  242 
King,  Mark  (c.  1763-1 831),  233 
King,  Mary,  233 
King,  R.,  245 
King,  William,  246 
King,  William  (b.  1 791 ),  242 
King,  William  (b.1809),  233, 242 
King,  William  (c.  1767-1 8 13),  233 
King,  William  (fl.  1848),  240 
King  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [234], 
235-6,  237,  239,  241,  246 
King  Barrow  Ridge  (Amesbury): 

geophysical  surveys,  292;  surveys,  291 
King’s  Lynn  (Norfolk),  Red  Mount 
Chapel,  215 

Kingsdown  (Box),  quarries,  286 
kinship  clustering,  Nomansland,  239 
Kintbury  (West  Berkshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

Knighton  (Ramsbury),  Roman  roads,  56, 
57,  65 

knives,  Ewart  Park,  281 
Knook,  place-name,  264 
kored  (toponym),  264 
Kratochvil,  Z.,  107 

La  Graufesenque  (France),  pottery,  30 
Labourers’  Friend  (magazine),  245 
Lackham  (Lacock):  Blackwell  Ham,  257; 
House,  258 

Lackham  Estate(Lacock):  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  257;  boundaries,  257,  259, 
261  ■,  Domesday  Book,  257;  Gardener’s 
Cottage,  260;  poaching,  258;  purchase 
of,  260;  rights,  to  River  Avon,  257-62; 
sale  of,  258,  259;  trespass  on,  260 
Lacock:  pottery,  24;  Rey  Mill,  260; 
Reybridge,  257,  258,  260,  see  also 
Lackham  (Lacock);  Lackham 
Estate(Lacock);  Naish  Hill  (Lacock); 
Notton  (Lacock);  Showed  Farm 
(Lacock) 

Lacock  Abbey,  Talbots  of,  258 

Lake,  earthworks,  291 

Lambeth  Palace  (London),  MS  1370,  263 


Lambourn  Valley,  54 
Lancashire,  260,  see  also  Rainhill; 
Stoneyhurst 

Lancaster,  coaching  trade,  259 
land,  leasing,  237 
Landford,  246;  boundaries,  230; 

community  support,  247;  household 
structure,  239;  Methodism,  241;  parish 
of  birth,  240;  parish  registers,  233,  235; 
settlers,  233;  Tithe  Award,  242 
landlords,  effects  on,  284 
landowners,  rights,  255 
Langlands,  Alex,  283 
Langorthou  see  Fowey  (Cornwall) 
Langworthou  see  Fowey  (Cornwall) 
lanterns,  medieval,  301-2 
Larkhill  (Durrington):  barrows,  291; 
surveys,  291 

Larmer,  Pitt  Rivers  and,  253, 255 
Larmer  Grounds  (Tollard  Royal),  Pitt 
Rivers  and,  255 

laser  scanning,  Stonehenge,  291 
Laslett,  Graham,  Edington:  the  bishop’s 
legacy  (2010),  211 

Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron  Age  (LBA/ 
EIA)  transition  sites,  Vale  of  Pewsey, 
280-1 

lathes,  end-drive,  38 
Latin,  place-name  elements,  263,  264 
Laverstock,  pottery,  95,  185,  270,  275 
Law,  Andrew,  reviews  by,  285 
Law,  Matthew,  note  on  Mollusca  from 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
195-6 

lead  objects,  Roman,  78 
Leary,  J.,  102 
leases,  284 

Least  Effort,  Principle  of,  45 
lechemere  (boundary  marker),  266 
Leicester,  University  of,  298 
Leicestershire  see  Hallaton 
Leipzig  (Germany),  288,  289 
Leland,  John  (c. 1503-1552),  and  Edington, 
210-11,214,216 

Leman,  Thomas  (1751-1826),  on 
Wickham-Fyfield  Roman  road,  52 
Lemna  spp.  (duckweeds),  199 
Lennon,  Ben,  Savernake  Forest:  Continuity 
and  Change  in  a  Wooded  Landscape 
(2012),  review,  282-3 

Les  Martres-de-Veyre  (France),  pottery,  30 
Lethieullier,  Smart  (1701-60),  52 
Leverton  (West  Berkshire),  56 
Lezoux  (France),  pottery,  30 
Lichfield  (Staffordshire),  place-name,  264 
LiDAR  see  light  detection  and  ranging 
(LiDAR) 

Liddington:  Church  Road,  294;  Richfield 
House,  294 

lids:  Roman,  32;  North  Wiltshire 
greywares,  31 

light  detection  and  ranging  (LiDAR): 
Savernake  Forest,  282-3;  Silbury 
Settlement,  157 

Ligustrum  vulgare  (wild  privet),  45 
limestone:  Dunham’s  hand  specimen 
classification,  39;  types,  39 
limonite,  4, 6,  7 
Limpley  Stoke,  quarries,  286 
Lincoln,  place-name,  264 
Lincoln,  Bishops  of,  219 
Lincolnshire  see  Stamford;  Witham,  River 
linears,  undated,  94 
Lister,  A.,  107 
literacy,  Nomansland,  247 
lithics:  Late  Neolithic,  190;  classification, 
1, 10-11, 12-13;  Cricklade,  190 
Lilhospermum  arvense  (corn  gromwell),  148 
Little  Cheverell:  church  attendance,  225; 

non-churchgoing,  226 
Little  Oakley  (Essex),  263 
Littlecote  Roman  villa,  Roman  coins,  83 
Livens,  H.  M.,  232,  235,  237,  240,  241,  244 
Liverpool:  The  Angel,  259;  coaching  trade, 
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259;  St  Nicholas’s  Church,  259;  The 
Saracens  Head,  259;  The  Talbot,  259 
Living  Heritage  Developments,  171 
Llandaff,  Diocese  of,  219, 223 
Locke,  Nicholas  (fl.  1465),  212 
Lockeridge  (West  Overton),  Roman  roads, 
64 

Lollingdon  Hill  (Oxfordshire),  79 
Lombard,  Peter  (c. 1096-1 160),  The  Four 
Books  of  Sentences  (c.l  150),  213 
London:  bankers,  169;  coaching  trade, 

259;  ecclesiastical  censuses,  220;  girls 
in,  246;  Hampstead,  28S;  Roman 
roads,  52;  Smithfield,  301,  see  also 
Lambeth  Palace;  No  Man’s  Land; 
Tower  of  London 
London-Bath  road,  57-9 
Longbridge  Deverill,  brooches,  297-8 
Longleat,  papers,  273-4 
Longman,  Timothy,  ‘Excavations  at 
Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade, 
Wiltshire,  2000-1’  (2013),  167-203 
Longsplatt  (Box),  quarries,  286 
Longstone  Cove  (Avebury),  Longstones 
Field,  143, 145 

loomweights:  Early  Roman,  20;  Early/ 
Middle  Anglo-Saxon,  275,  277;  fired 
clay,  40 

Loose  (Kent),  264 

Loretto  (Italy),  215 

Lowe,  V.  E  W.,  107 

Lower  Chalk,  77 

Loyal  Regiment,  171 

Ludgershall:  Drummond  Park,  294; 

hunting  palace,  284 
Liith,  Friedrich,  291-2 
Lyburn  Park  (Hampshire),  242,  247 
Lyme  Regis  (Dorset),  stone  quarrying,  273 
Lyndhurst  (Hampshire),  246 
Lyne,  Malcolm:  note  on  coins  from 

Southbroom  School,  Devizes,  74;  note 
on  pottery  from  Southbroom  School, 
Devizes,  71 — 4 
Lyneham,  Methodism,  221 
Lysley,  Mr,  261,  262 
Lysons,  Daniel  (1762-1834),  53 

McCulloch,  Thomas  Mark,  280 
MacDurnan  Gospels,  263 
Macey,  Rachael  (nee  Moody),  233,  245 
Macey  family,  Nomansland,  233,  241 
machine  breaking,  289;  Trowbridge,  290 
MacKenzie,  W.  S.,  3 

McQueen,  Mike,  note  on  the  activities  of 
the  Archaeology  Field  Group,  278-9 
McSloy,  E.  R.:  ‘Excavation  of  a  multi¬ 
period  site  at  Barnes  Coaches  Depot, 
Aldbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  89—100; 
note  on  ceramic  building  materials 
from  Blacklands,  Staverton,  40-1;  note 
on  coins  from  Blacklands,  Staverton, 

34— 5;  note  on  fired/burnt  clay  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  40;  note  on 
glass  from  Blacklands,  Staverton, 

35— 6;  note  on  metalwork  and  worked 
bone  from  Blacklands,  Staverton, 

35;  note  on  prehistoric  pottery  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  25—8;  note 

on  worked  flint  from  Blacklands, 
Staverton,  24-5 

Maddington  Farm  (Shrewton):  dog  burial, 
43;  pottery,  134 

Maddock,  Alison  J.,  ‘The  Interpretation 
of  two  marker  points  in  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  for  Ashton  (S727)  and 
Edington  (S765),  Wiltshire’  (2013), 
265-7 

magnetite,  2,11 

MAGNETO-MX  ARCH  16-channel 
magnetometers,  292 
magnetometer  surveys:  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne  ritual  site,  84;  Silbury 
Settlement,  105,  112-13;  Stonehenge, 
292 


Maiden  Castle  (Dorset),  282 
Maidenhead  (Windsor  and  Maidenhead), 
Nonconformism,  221 
Maidstone  (Kent),  264 
Malmesbury:  butchery,  191; 

Nonconformism,  221 
Malmesbury,  Deanery  of,  219 
Maloideae  (apple  subfamily),  as  fuel,  44, 45 
malt,  production,  149 
Maltby,  J.  M.,  192 
Maltby,  M.,  145 
Malthusianism,  247 

malting  processes,  149-50,  154;  waste,  151 
mammals,  bones,  142-3,  144 
Manchester:  coaching  trade,  259;  Ship 
Inn,  259 

Manchester  Guardian,  253 
Manning,  Andrew,  'Damascus  and 

Emmaus  Houses,  58  Barnard  Street, 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  275-7 
mansions,  Tudor,  273,  278 
mansios,  133 

Manton  (Marlborough),  Roman  roads,  62 
manure,  98;  production,  43 
maps:  Drivers’  (1789),  230-2,  233;  Drivers’ 
(1814),  235;  Edington  estate  (1782), 
266;  Greenwood’s  (1820),  232, 265; 
Inclosure  Award  (1792),  157;  Kelsey’s 
(1818),  235;  Milne’s  (1791),  232;  maps, 
see  also  Andrews  and  Dury,  Map  of 
Wiltshire  (1773) 

Marden,  fieldwalking,  279 
Margary  41  see  Ermin  Street 
Margary,  I.  D.,  52,  53 
marker  points,  interpretation,  265-7 
Market  Lavington-Chirton  pipeline,  294 
Markham,  G.,  149-50 
Marlborough:  clay  tobacco  pipe-makers 
at,  271;  clay  tobacco  pipes,  269-70, 

271;  coins,  301;  Elcot  Mill,  61;  fires, 
Great  Fire  (1653),  271;  George  Lane, 
62;  Herd  Street,  267, 269,  271;  High 
Street,  and  Great  Fire,  271;  hunting 
palace,  284;  Kingsbury  Hill  House, 
267-72;  Market  House,  Old,  and 
Great  Fire,  271;  Methodism,  221; 
in  Middle  Ages,  284—5;  Priory  of  St 
Margaret,  62;  Roebuck  Meadows, 

April  Cottage,  294;  Roman  roads,  53, 
61-2;  St  Mary  the  Virgin  Church, 
and  Great  Fire,  271;  Salisbury  Road, 
294;  watching  briefs,  294,  see  also 
Granham  Hill  (Marlborough);  Manton 
(Marlborough) 

Marlborough  Castle,  62 
Marlborough  College  Natural  History 
Society,  fieldwork,  52 
Marshfield  (South  Gloucestershire): 

pottery,  32;  Roman  villa,  46 
Martin,  James  (fl.  1775),  169 
Martin,  John  (fl.  1753),  169 
Martinsell,  stone  quarrying,  273 
Martinsell  Hill:  aerial  photography,  274; 
Buckpath,  272, 274;  excavations,  272; 
pit  dwellings,  272-5;  surveys,  280-1 
Martinsell  Hillfort,  272-5 
Mary  II,  Queen  of  England  (1662-94), 
coins,  188 

Marylebone  Cricket  Club  (MCC),  259 
Maskelyne,  N.  S.,  1 
masonry,  limestone,  179,  181 
masons:  from  France,  273;  workshops,  38 
Matolcsi,  J.,  193 

May,  Charles  Neale  (d.1908),  287-8 
Mayo  (Ireland),  264 

Mays,  Simon,  106;  note  on  human  remains 
from  Silbury  Settlement,  136 
MCC  (Marylebone  Cricket  Club),  259 
mealm  (boundary  marker),  265-6 
meat:  consumption,  282;  processing,  137; 

production,  43,  see  also  butchery 
meat  weight  estimates  (MWEs),  41 
Medicago  spp.  (medicks),  148 
Medicago  lupulina  (black  medick),  149 


medical  implements,  Roman,  299 
Medway,  River,  264 
Medway  Valley,  264 
megaliths,  sources,  14 
Melksham:  church  capacity,  226; 
Methodism,  221 

Melksham  Forest,  and  Lackham  Estate, 
257 

Mercury,  figurines,  81,  83,  86 
Merrifield,  R.,  122 
Merston,  169 
messuages,  ancient,  236 
metabolic  disease,  95 
metal  detecting:  finds,  296-7;  RAF 
Yatesbury,  279 
metal  detectors,  81 
metal  objects,  X-ray  studies,  106 
metalwork:  Bronze  Age,  300;  Late  Bronze 
Age,  281;  Roman,  [79];  Silbury 
Settlement,  118;  Staverton,  35 
metalworking,  Roman,  80 
Methodism:  Arminian,  221-2;  Calvanistic, 
221-2;  church  attendance,  226; 
ecclesiastical  censuses,  221-2; 
Nomansland,  240-1,  242;  Primitive, 
222,  241;  use  of  term,  221 
mice,  110;  bones,  42;  teeth,  107 
microfauna,  194 
microliths,  Mesolithic,  24 
microtonalites,  8 

middens:  Late  Roman,  22;  Romano- 
British,  102,  115,  122,  123, 133,  153; 
medieval,  293;  late  medieval/early 
post-medieval,  275;  coins  in,  122-3; 
Potterne,  280;  votive,  153 
Middle  Ages,  Wiltshire  in,  283-5 
Middle  Chalk,  102 
Middle  Jurassic,  39 — 40 
Midlands,  pottery,  31 
Milbourne,  266 

Mildenhall:  Black  Field,  59-60,  61; 

Grove  Farm,  60;  Hill  Barn,  52-3,  56; 
Roman  roads,  52,  53,  56,  64,  see  also 
Cunetio  (Mildenhall);  Stitchcombe 
(Mildenhall) 

Miles,  Dan,  note  on  the  activities  of  the 
Archaeology  Field  Group,  278-9 
Miles,  John,  237 
milk,  76;  production,  43 
Miller,  T.  E.,  106 
Mills,  Edward  (c.1680-1703),  271 
mills,  attacks  on,  290 
millstones,  37;  Late  Roman,  22 
Milne,  Thomas,  232 
Minety,  pottery,  168,  185,  186 
Minimum  Number  of  Elements  (MNE), 
41,42, 137,  144 

Minimum  Number  of  Individuals  (MNI), 
41,  42, 192;  land  snails,  196 
mints:  Canterbury,  301 ;  Tower,  302 
Misselbrook  family,  Nomansland,  241 
Misslebrook,  Josiah,  236 
MNE  (Minimum  Number  of  Elements), 
41,42,  137,  144 

MNI  see  Minimum  Number  of  Individuals 
(MNI) 

modernism,  289 

Moleyns,  Lord,  214 

mollusc  remains,  Silbury  Settlement, 

151-2 

Mollusca:  Cricklade,  195-6;  freshwater, 
196;  land  snails,  196;  marine,  195-6 
molluscs:  shells,  151;  Silbury  Settlement, 
106-7 

monasteries,  212,  216 
moneyers,  Tidbearht,  301 
Monkton  Farleigh,  quarries,  286 
Montagu,  James  II  (1638—76),  257 
Montagu,  James  III  (1674—1747),  257-8 
Montagu  family,  and  Lackham  Estate, 
257-8,  261 
Montague,  Mr,  257 
Montans  (France),  pottery,  30 
Montfort,  Simon  de,  6th  Earl  of  Leicester 
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(c.1208— 1265),  207 

Moody,  David,  ‘Nomansland  1780-1860:  a 
squatter  colony  on  the  edge  of  the  New 
Forest’ (2013),  230-51 
Moody,  John,  247 

Moody,  John  the  Elder,  233, 245,  246 
Moody,  Peter  (c.  1730/1-1798),  233 
Moody  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [234], 
239 

Moore,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1730-1805),  219 
Moore,  Robert,  169 

Moorhead,  Sam,  153;  note  on  coins  from 
Silbury  Settlement,  122-6 
Moorhead,  T.  S.  N.,  83 
moots,  Anglo-Saxon,  278 
Moravians,  222 
Morden,  Manor  of,  168 
Morning  Post,  253 
mortar:  lime,  38;  stone,  36,  270-1 
mortaria:  Roman,  32,  72;  imports,  32; 
Oxfordshire  colour-coated  wares,  31, 
128,  131-3;  Oxfordshire  white  wares, 
31,  131-3;  Oxfordshire  white-slipped 
wares,  31, 128, 131-3;  South-West 
wares,  31;  Young  types,  31,  131-3 
mortars,  stone,  37 

Mount  Pleasant  (Bath  and  North  East 
Somerset),  quarries,  286 
mousses,  45 

Mulbarton  (Norfolk),  169 
Miiller-Scheefiel,  291-2 
Mullin,  David,  note  on  lithics  from 

Abingdon  Court  Farm,  Cricklade,  190 
Murhill  (Winsley),  quarries,  286 
musket  balls,  post-medieval,  180 
mustard,  45 
mustelids,  bones,  42 
Musty,  John  W.  G.  (1923-2000), 
excavations  at  Highpost,  282 
mutationes,  156 
mutton,  consumption,  42-3 
MWEs  (meat  weight  estimates),  41 
Mya  arenana  (sand  gaper),  196 

nail  cleaners,  copper  alloy,  35 
nails:  Roman,  78;  Late  Roman,  22; 

construction,  189;  fiddle-key,  189,  190; 
iron,  35,  47;  Manning  Type  1,  121; 
Manning  Type  3,  121;  Manning  Type 
4,  121;  Silbury  Settlement,  121 ,  see  also 
hobnails;  horseshoe  nails 
Nairn,  Ian  (1930-83),  289 
Naish  Hill  (Lacock),  pottery,  24 
National  Monuments  Record  (NMR), 
54,81 

National  Roman  Fabric  Reference 
Collection  (NRFRC),  30, 94,  106 
National  Trust,  291 
Natural  England,  292 
Nazareth  (Israel),  215 
Netherhampton,  hoards,  297 
Netherlands,  The,  skull  vault  fragments, 

97 

Nettleton,  origins,  156 

New  Dissent,  219, 220,  221,  222, 226, 227 

New  Forest  (Hampshire):  boundaries, 

235;  Bramble  Hill  Walk,  232;  common 
rights,  236,  244;  encroachments,  232, 
233-5,  236-7;  Franchise  Gate,  232, 

235 ;  and  Nomansland,  230-5 1 ;  and 
pauperism,  244;  perambulations, 
236-7;  pottery,  20-2,  31,  72,  73—4,  128, 
130,  131,  133,  134,  183,  184 
New  Pit  Chalk,  89 

New  Windsor  (Windsor  and  Maidenhead), 
church  capacity,  226 
Newbury  (West  Berkshire):  church 

capacity,  226;  non-churchgoing,  226; 
Nonconformism,  221;  pottery,  134, 

267,  270;  Roman  roads,  52,  55 
Newbury,  Walter  (1428-73),  212 
Newland,  John  (d.  1515),  212 
Newman,  James,  242 


Newton,  William  (d.c.1480/5),  210-17; 

biographical  notes,  210,  212-16 
Newton  Valence  (Hampshire),  212,  213 
Nikon  Labophot-2  microscope,  195 
NISP  see  Number  of  Identified  Specimens 
(NISP) 

NMR  (National  Monuments  Record), 
54,81 

No  Man’s  Land  (Cornwall),  230 
No  Man’s  Land  (London),  230 
Nomansland,  place-name,  230 
Nomansland  (Cheshire),  230 
Nomansland  (Devonshire),  230 
Nomansland  (Hertfordshire),  230 
Nomansland  (Redlynch):  allotments, 

242 — 4;  boundaries,  230;  Bramble  Hill, 
230;  Chapel  Lane,  237;  crime  in,  246; 
drinking  problems,  241;  emigration, 
240,  245-6;  establishment,  230-51; 
forest  rights,  [243],  244—5;  founding 
families,  232-3,  [234—5];  growth, 

237;  household  structure,  237-9; 
illegitimate  children,  237;  kinship 
clustering,  239;  Lamb  Inn,  236,  240, 
242, 246;  layout,  237;  life  of,  245; 
literacy,  247;  Lord’s  Oak,  235;  maps, 
230, 231,  232;  Methodism,  240-1; 
Methodist  Chapel,  236,  242,  246; 

North  Lane,  237,  244;  occupations, 
241-2;  origins,  230-3;  in  parish 
registers,  233;  perambulations,  235; 
plots,  sale  of,  237;  poaching,  246;  poor 
relief,  240;  population,  230,  [232]; 
Primitive  Methodism,  241;  Primitive 
Methodist  Trust  Minute  Book, 

241;  residents  (forest  rights,  [243]; 
lands  occupied,  [243]);  School,  247; 
servants,  247;  setting,  230;  settlement 
evaluation,  247;  settlers,  237,  [238-9] 
(advantages,  239-40;  employment, 

242;  parish  of  birth,  240,  [241]);  size  of 
holdings,  237,  [239];  smallholders,  244; 
smuggling,  246;  South  Lane,  230,  232, 
235,  236,  237;  tithe  awards,  exemptions 
from,  240;  wills,  246-7 
non-churchgoing:  alehouses  and,  226; 
Diocese  of  Salisbury,  218,  223—6;  social 
status  and,  225;  visitation  returns, 
223^1,  see  also  atheism;  unbelief 
Nonconformism,  241;  church  attendance, 
226;  growth  of,  226,  see  also  Dissent; 
Methodism;  Quakers;  Wesleyanism 
Nonconformity,  Protestant,  220-1 
Norfolk:  brooches,  299;  cricket,  259,  see 
also  Blofield;  Hillborough  Hall;  King’s 
Lynn;  Mulbarton;  Walsingham  Priory 
Norman  Conquest  (1066),  218,  282 
North  America,  skull  vault  fragments,  97 
North  Bradley,  265,  266;  non-churchgoing, 
225;  Nonconformism,  221 
North  Lancashire  Regiment,  171 
North  Somerset  see  Failand 
North  Stoneham  (Hampshire),  233 
North  Wiltshire  Clay  Vale,  45,  46 
Northamptonshire,  81,  see  also  Higham 
Ferrers;  West  Cotton 
Northfleet  (Kent),  151 
Northumberland  see  Corbridge;  Ewart 
Park 

Norwich,  Diocese  of:  church  attendance, 
225;  non-churchgoing,  223, 226 
Nottingham,  William  of  (d. 1254),  207 
Notton  (Lacock),  Notion  House,  258 
NRFRC  (National  Roman  Fabric 
Reference  Collection),  30,  94,  106 
Number  of  Identified  Specimens  (NISP), 
41,42, 137,  144, 192, 193 
nutritional  deficiencies,  95 

OA  see  Oxford  Archaeology  (OA) 

OA  South  see  Oxford  Archaeology  (OA) 
South 

oak:  charcoal,  98;  as  fuel,  44, 45 
Oaken  Copse  (West  Berkshire),  Roman 


roads,  53, 55 
Oaksey,  kilns,  31 
Oare,  pottery,  94 

oats,  200;  charred,  199;  cultivation,  44; 
grains,  177-8, 179 

occupation  features:  Mesolithic  (Abingdon 
Court  Farm,  182);  Late  Neolithic, 
(Abingdon  Court  Farm,  182);  Early 
Bronze  Age  (Abingdon  Court  Farm, 
182);  Iron  Age  (Abingdon  Court 
Farm,  182;  Cricklade,  293 — 4);  Roman 
(Cricklade,  293 — 4);  Romano-I3ritish 
(Abingdon  Court  Farm,  173-4,  182); 
Anglo-Saxon  (Abingdon  Court  Farm, 
182);  Late  Anglo-Saxon  (Abingdon 
Court  Farm,  174-5));  Late  Saxon 
(Abingdon  Court  Farm,  180-1); 
medieval  (Abingdon  Court  Farm, 
175-9, 181,  182-3);  post-medieval 
(Abingdon  Court  Farm,  179-80, 183), 
see  also  activity 
occupations:  children,  245-6; 

Nomansland,  241-2;  widows,  245 
O’Connor,  T.,  107 
Odontites  spp.  (bartsias),  199 
Odontites  vemus  (red  bartsia),  45;  seeds, 
148-9 

Odstock,  non-churchgoing,  226 
Offa’s  Dyke,  Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
Office  of  Works,  and  Old  Sarum,  254 
oil  engines,  288 

Old  Dissent,  219, 220, 221, 222, 226, 227 
Old  English,  corte  in,  263 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Mendip,  36-7 
Old  Sarum  (Salisbury):  ownership,  253-5; 
Pitt  Rivers  and,  252-6;  relocation,  277; 
rights  of  access,  252-6 
Old  Town  (Swindon):  The  Bell,  287; 
Deacon’s  the  Jewellers,  287;  Goddard 
Arms,  287;  High  Street,  287;  history, 
287;  Lloyds  TSB  Bank,  287;  Long’s 
Bar,  287;  Newport  Street,  287;  Wood 
Street,  287 
olive  oil  trade,  299 
Oolitic  limestone,  Cricklade,  184 
Open  University  (OU),  3 
optically  stimulated  luminescence  (OSL), 
107,  110, 115;  alluvium,  101, 105, 
151-2, 157 
opus  signinum,  71,  79 
oral  history,  279 

Ordnance  Survey  (OS),  261;  1:10  560 
series,  84, 91;  1:2500  series,  98,  237, 
243,  265;  early  editions,  230, 235, 237; 
and  pit  dwellings,  272-3;  Roman  road 
surveys,  52, 53,  54,  55 
Orme,  Nicholas,  'William  Newton,  Rector 
of  the  Bonhommes  of  Edington, 
1465-C.1480’  (2013),  210-17 
ornaments.  Bronze  Age,  296-7 
orthoclase,  6 

OS  see  Ordnance  Survey  (OS) 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (d.1099),  207 
osteoarthritis,  41 
osteophytosis,  41 
Ostrea  edulis  (oyster),  195-6 
OU  (Open  University),  3 
ovens,  47;  fuels,  44-5 
Overbury  (Worcestershire),  169 
Overton  Down  (West  Overton),  Roman 
roads,  52,  53, 64 

Overwey  (Surrey),  pottery,  128,  131 
Ovis  aries  (sheep),  97-8 
Oxford:  Oriel  College,  169;  pottery,  95; 
Roman  roads,  54 

Oxford  Archaeology  (OA):  excavations, 
267-72;  watching  briefs,  267-72, 294 
Oxford  Archaeology  (OA)  South: 

excavations,  294;  geophysical  surveys, 
294;  watching  briefs,  293,  295 
Oxford  Clay,  167;  Cricklade,  184 
Oxford  Clay  Vale,  16 
Oxford,  Diocese  of,  219;  church 

attendance,  225;  non-churchgoing. 
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223,  226 

Oxford,  University  of,  210,  213-14; 
Bonhommes  at,  212-13;  Caldwells 
at,  259;  Exeter  College,  214;  Merton 
College,  219 

Oxfordshire:  pottery,  20-2,  31,  72,  74, 

128,  130,  131, 133,  134, 184 ,  see  also 
Abingdon;  Abingdon  Abbey;  Aston 
Tirrold;  Brightwell-cum-Sotwell; 
Cholsey;  Compton  Beauchamp;  Gill 
Mill;  Great  Coxwell;  Headington; 
Lollingdon  Hill;  Wilcote;  Witney 
oyster  shells,  199 
oysters,  195-6, 199 

Pacific  Islands,  skull  vault  fragments,  97 
paddocks,  182 
Padel,  O.  J.,  294 
pagan  revivals,  126 

palaces:  Anglo-Saxon,  275;  hunting,  284 
palaeochannels,  295;  Staverton,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  46,  47 
Palmer,  Mr,  169 

Pantygored  (place-name  element),  264 
Papaver  rhoeas  (common  poppy),  148 
Parham,  William,  246 
Paris,  Matthew  (c.  1200-1 259),  205 
parish  boundaries,  and  boundary  markers, 
265 

parish  characteristics,  and  church 
attendance,  224-5 
parish  registers,  new  format,  233 
Parliamentary  Commisssions,  Employment 
of  Children,  Young  Persons  and  Women  in 
Agriculture  (1867),  245 
parliamentary  enclosures,  Silbury  Hill, 

116, 157 

Parr,  Catherine,  Queen  (1512^18),  169 
PAS  see  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  (PAS) 
Pass,  Alfred  C.,  excavations,  at  Silbury,  123 
Passelewe,  Robert  (d.  1252),  206 
pasture  rights,  244-5 
pauperism,  New  Forest  and,  244 
paupers,  as  squatters,  233 
paving  stones,  37 

Payne,  Naomi,  ‘A  New  Romano-British 
ritual  site  at  Great  Bedwyn/ 
Shalbourne,  Wiltshire’  (2013),  81-8 
Payne,  S.,  107,  191 
Peacock,  D.  E  S.,  186 
Peake,  H.,  53 
pebbles,  burnt,  37 

Pelling,  Ruth,  note  on  charred  plant 
remains  from  Silbury  Settlement, 
145-51 

Pembrokeshire  see  Carn  Alw;  Craig  Rhos- 
y-felin;  Pont  Saeson;  Preseli  Hills 
pendants,  coin,  70 

Penguin  Books:  King  Penguin  series,  288; 

Penguin  Modern  Painters,  288 
Pennant  Sandstone,  37 
pennies:  early  medieval,  301;  post- 
medieval,  179 

perambulations:  New  Forest,  236-7; 

Nomansland,  235 
Persimmon  Homes,  16,  18 
petrography,  total,  3 
Pevsner,  Lola,  288 

Pevsner,  Sir  Nikolaus  Bernhard  Leon 
(1902-83):  biography,  288-9;  The 
Buildings  of  England:  Surrey  (1971), 

289;  The  Buildings  of  England:  Sussex 
(1965),  289;  Buildings  of  England 
(1954-71),  263,288 

Pewsey:  axeheads,  296;  brooches,  299-300; 
church  attendance,  223;  The  Hassocks, 
281;  High  Street,  294-5;  Old  Ford 
Lane,  295 

Pewsey,  Vale  of:  field  systems,  280; 
fieldwalking,  279;  Late  Bronze  Age/ 
Early  Iron  Age  transition  in,  280-1 
Pewsham,  canal  locks,  285 
Pewsham  Forest:  boundaries,  257,  261; 
and  Lackham  Estate,  257 


Phelps,  Matt,  note  on  slag  and  related 
materials  from  Silbury  Settlement,  135 
Phillips,  John,  237 
Phillips  family,  Nomansland,  [234] 

Phleum  spp.  (cat’s  tails),  199,  200 
photography:  development,  258,  see  also 
aerial  photography 
phyllite,  2 
Picton,  B.  E.,  195 
picturesque,  concept  of,  236 
pig  bones,  42,  43,  47,  191,  193;  Roman, 

75,  97-8;  Late  Roman,  22;  Silbury 
Settlement,  137^11,  154-5 
pigeons,  remains,  143 
Piggott,  Cecily  Margaret  (nee  Preston) 
(pseud.  Margaret  Guido)  (1912—94), 
35-6 

Piggott,  Stuart  Ernest  (1910-96), 
excavations,  at  West  Kennett,  123 
pigs,  282;  in  animal  economy,  144,  145; 

processing,  143;  teeth,  76, 107 
pilgrims,  151,  215 
Pilton  Priory  (Devonshire),  215 
pinbeaters,  bone,  35 

pins:  early  medieval,  300-1;  linked,  300-1; 

Silbury  Settlement,  118 
pipe  rolls,  1245-6,  206, 207 
Piper,  John  Egerton  Christmas  (1903-92), 
289 

Piper,  Mary  Myfanwy  (nee  Evans) 
(1911-97),  289 
pipes,  modern,  94 
Pisces  spp.  (fish),  98 
Pisum  sativum  (pea),  148 
pit  dwellings:  criticisms,  272-3;  Martinsell 
Hill,  272-5 

pit  villages,  Martinsell  Hill,  272 
pitchers:  glazed,  185,  see  also  jugs 
pits:  Pprehistoric,  294;  prehistoric,  293; 
late  prehistoric,  89,  92,  291;  Neolithic, 
294;  Bronze  Age,  294;  Late  Bronze 
Age/Early  Iron  Age  (Staverton,  18, 

28);  Iron  Age,  Staverton,  20,  36; 
Roman,  291 ;  Early  Roman,  20,  44; 

Late  Roman,  22;  Romano-British, 

89,  173-4  (Aldbourne,  89, 92, 94-5, 
97-8;  Cricklade,  182,  201;  fills,  196-9; 
Silbury  Settlement,  102,  106);  Anglo- 
Saxon  (Cricklade,  182);  Late  Anglo- 
Saxon,  174;  medieval  (Aldbourne,  89, 
92-3,  98,  291;  Cricklade,  175,  176,  177; 
Marlborough,  267,  271);  post-medieval 
(Aldbourne,  89,  92-4;  Marlborough, 
269—70);  late  18th/early  19th  century, 
270;  modern,  94,  295;  undated,  94,  291, 
294;  High  Post,  282,  see  also  cesspits; 
ditches;  middens;  postholes 
Pitt  Rivers,  Lt.-General.  Augustus  Henry 
Lane-Fox  (1827-1900):  gardens,  292; 
letters,  252-6;  motivations,  254—5;  and 
Old  Sarum,  252-6 

Pitt  Rivers,  Michael  Augustus  Lane-Fox 
(1917-99),  254 
Pitt  Rivers  family,  292 
Pitts,  Michael  W.,  1-2,  3,  10, 12;  note  on 
the  context  and  significance  of  the 
stone  assemblages  at  Stonehenge, 

13-14 

place-name  elements,  263-4 
place-names:  Corton,  263-4;  Dovercourt, 
263^1 

plagioclase,  4,  5 
plagioclase  megacrysts,  6,  7, 10 
plagioclase  microliths,  8, 10 
Plaitford:  boundaries,  230;  Primitive 
Methodists,  241;  Tithe  Award,  242 
Planorbidae  (ramshorn  snails),  196 
plant  economy,  Silbury  Settlement,  150-1 
plant  macrofossils,  98,  196-201;  Staverton, 
43-5 

plant  remains:  Late  Anglo-Saxon,  199; 
medieval,  199-200;  carbonised,  78-9; 
charred,  Silbury  Settlement,  106, 
145-51, 154, 156,  157 


Plantago  lanceolata  (ribwort  plantain),  149 
Planlago  major  (greater  plantain),  200 
Plantago  media  (hoary  plantain),  149 
plants:  cultivated,  148;  nomenclature,  106, 
see  also  cereals;  weeds 
Pleydell-Bouverie,  William,  3rd  Earl  of 
Radnor  (1779-1869),  242 
ploughing,  archaeological  damage,  79 
Poa  spp.  (meadow-grasses),  199,  200 
Poaceae  (grasses),  199 
poaching,  246;  Lackham  Estate,  258 
point  sharpeners,  stone,  37 
Polden  Hills  (Somerset),  brooches,  35 
Pollard,  J.,  156,  157 
Pomoideae  (apple/medlar/quince 
subfamily),  78 
ponies,  194 

Pont  ar  Gored  (place-name  element),  264 
Pont  Saeson  (Pembrokeshire),  2,  3 
Poole  Harbour  (Dorset),  pottery,  74 
Poole  Keynes  (Gloucestershire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

poor:  allotments  for,  236;  farmers  and,  236 
poor  laws,  236,  240 
Poor  Rates,  236,  237 
poor  relief,  236;  Nomansland,  240 
Poore,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(d.  1237),  204,  206,207 
poplars,  as  fuel,  45 
poppies,  148 

population,  Aldbourne,  91 
Populus  nigra  (European  Black  Poplar),  266 
pork,  self-sufficiency,  43 
porotic  hyperostosis,  95 
porous  hyperostosis  see  porotic 
hyperostosis 

Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  (PAS): 
activities,  81;  finds  from  Great 
Bedwyn/Shalbourne  ritual  site,  81, 
82-4,  86-7;  highlights  (2011),  296-302 
Portchester  (Hampshire),  butchery,  191 
Porteus,  Beilby,  Bishop  of  London 
(1731-1809),  219 
Portland  (Dorset),  quarrying,  286 
Portland  Beds,  77 

Porzh-Gored  (place-name  element),  264 
Porzh-Kored  (place-name  element),  264 
postholes:  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age  (Staverton,  18,  28);  Iron  Age 
(Staverton,  20);  Roman,  79;  Romano- 
British  (Cricklade,  173-4,  182, 

201;  Silbury  Settlement,  106,  112); 
medieval  (Cricklade,  175;  Liddington, 
294;  Marlborough,  267,  271);  late 
18th/early  19th  century,  270;  undated, 
291,  294  (Caine,  278),  see  also  pits; 
stakeholes 
pottage,  45 

Potterne:  excavations,  280;  middens,  280; 

non-churchgoing,  225;  stone,  77 
pottery:  prehistoric,  Staverton,  25-8;  late 
prehistoric,  92,  94;  Beaker  (Staverton, 
16,  18,  24,  25-6,  45-6;  Stonehenge,  13); 
Bronze  Age  (Aldbourne,  89;  Bedwyn 
Brail,  278;  Staverton,  16);  Early/ 
Middle  Bronze  Age  (Staverton,  18,  26- 
7, 28);  Late  Bronze  Age  (Staverton,  18, 
28);  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron  Age 
(Aldbourne,  92,  94;  Ludgershall,  294; 
Silbury  Settlement,  153;  Staverton, 

18,  28);  Bronze/Iron  Age,  25-8;  Iron 
Age  (Cricklade,  182;  Staverton,  16, 

18,  20,  28,  46);  Early/Middle  Iron 
Age,  292;  Middle  Iron  Age,  46,  294; 
Middle/Late  Iron  Age,  295;  Late  Iron 
Age,  71,  292  (Bradford-on-Avon,  47; 
Casterley  Camp,  281;  Cricklade,  177; 
Highworth,  294;  Silbury  Settlement, 
153);  Roman  (Aldbourne,  94—5; 
Casterley  Camp,  281;  Cricklade,  293; 
Ludgershall,  294;  Southbroom  School, 
66,  68,  70, 71-4;  Staverton,  18, 28-34, 
46,  295);  Early  Roman,  20-2,  47;  Late 
Roman  (Staverton,  22,  47);  Romano- 
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British  (Aldbourne,  89-90,  92,  93,  98; 
Bedwyn  Brail,  278;  Cricklade,  1 67—8, 
174,  177,  182;  Highworth,  294;  Silbury 
Settlement,  106,  118, 121,  126-34, 

147,  151,  153,  155);  Early/Middle 
Romano-British,  110;  post-Roman, 

106;  Latest  Roman/post-Roman,  22-4; 
post- Roman,  134-5;  post-Roman/ 
pre-Anglo-Saxon,  16;  ?Sub-Roman, 

32;  Anglo-Saxon  (Aldbourne,  91); 
Early/Middle  Anglo-Saxon,  157;  Late 
Anglo-Saxon,  174,  186;  Early  Saxon, 
277;  Late  Saxon  (Cricklade,  177;  Saxo- 
Norman,  277);  medieval  (Aldbourne, 
92-3, 95,  98;  Bedwyn  Brail,  278; 
Cricklade,  175, 176,  177,  178, 179, 181, 
182,  183,  293;  Marlborough,  270-1); 
late  medieval,  24;  post-medieval 
(Aldbourne,  92,  98;  Cricklade,  293; 
Marlborough,  269,  270-1;  Silbury 
Settlement,  1 17—18);  12th/13th 
century  (Caine,  278;  Cricklade,  168); 
13th  century  (Cricklade,  182);  late 
18th/early  19th  century,  270;  modern, 
94;  Alice  Holt  ware,  72,  74,  95,  128, 
131,  134;  All  Cannings  Cross  wares, 
281;  All  Cannings  style,  94;  Black 
Burnished  Ware,  22,  73^1,  128,  183, 
184;  black  sandy  wares,  31,  128,  130; 
Brill  wares,  185;  Bristol/Redcliffe 
wares,  185,  187;  calcareous  wares,  183; 
chalk-tempered,  32;  Cheddar  type, 

275,  277;  Cirencester  fabrics,  31,  128, 
185,  186;  coarse  greywares,  95;  coarse 
reduced  wares,  183,  184;  coarsewares, 
26,  133 — 4  (local,  31-2;  regional,  30-1; 
Southbroom  School,  71-2);  colour- 
coated  ware,  24,  30,  128,  130;  Curie 
type,  128;  Deverel-Rimbury,  26; 

Dorset  black  burnished  ware,  20-2, 
30-1,  71-2,  95,  131,  134;  earthenwares, 
glazed,  95;  Farnham  greywares,  95; 
finewares,  26, 133-4, 184  (Southbroom 
School,  72);  flint-tempered,  92-3,  94, 
183;  fossil  shell-tempered  ware,  92, 

94;  Frechen  stoneware,  270;  glazed 
wares,  128,  134;  greywares,  128,  131; 
grog-tempered  ware,  28,  72-3,  92,  133, 
134,  135,  183,  187;  imported,  134; 
Rennet  Valley  wares,  270;  Lacock 
wares,  24;  Laverstock  type,  95,  185, 
270,  275;  limestone-tempered,  94; 
limestone-tempered  ware,  28;  mica- 
slipped  ware,  128;  Midlands  shelly 
ware,  31,  128;  Minety  wares,  168,  185, 
186;  Naish  Hill  wares,  24;  New  Forest 
colour-coated  wares,  20-2,  133;  New 
Forest  wares,  31,  72,  73^4,  128,  130, 
131,  134,  183;  Newbury  A  type,  270; 
Newbury  A-B  type,  134;  Newbury 
B  type,  267,  270;  Newbury  C  type, 

270;  North  Wiltshire  greywares,  31; 
North  Wiltshire  oxidised  ware,  31; 
North  Wiltshire  wares,  31;  organic 
with  sand,  32;  Overwey  whiteware, 

128;  Overwey/Tilford  Wares,  130,  131; 
Oxford  Parchment  Ware,  95;  Oxford 
red-slipped  ware,  95;  Oxfordshire 
colour-coated  ware,  31,  128,  130,  131, 
133;  Oxfordshire  parchment  ware,  128, 
131;  Oxfordshire  red  colour-coat  ware, 
74;  Oxfordshire  red/brown  colour-coat 
ware,  72;  Oxfordshire  wares,  31,  72, 
128,  131,  134,  184;  Oxfordshire  white 
wares,  31,  74,  128,  131;  post-Deverel- 
Rimbury  type,  Plain  Ware  phase, 

28;  quartz-tempered,  94,  183^4,  187; 
quartzite-tempered,  28;  radiocarbon 
dating,  26;  red  earthenwares,  270; 
redwares,  186;  Samian,  134  (Central 
Gaulish,  20,  30,  72,  73,  128,  130-1, 

184;  Cricklade,  167;  Dragendorff  form, 
30;  Eastern  Gaulish,  30,  94,  131,  184; 
Ludowici  Tg/Tf/Tx  series,  30;  Silbury 


Settlement,  118,  128;  South  Gaulish, 
30,  130-1;  Staverton,  30;  Trier- 
type  ware,  174,  184);  sandy  wares, 

131;  Savernake  ware,  20,  31,  32,  71, 
72-3, 94, 128, 131,  173,  183,  184,  270; 
Severn  Valley  wares,  72,  74,  183,  184; 
shell-tempered  ware,  28,  47;  shelly 
wares,  24,  128,  131;  Silchester  ware, 

94;  slip  wares,  184;  South-West  black 
burnished  ware,  31,  128,  130;  South- 
West  wares,  31;  South-West  white- 
slipped  ware,  20-2;  Stamford  ware, 

187;  stamps,  299;  Surrey/Hampshire 
Border  ware,  134;  ‘Tudor  Green’  ware, 
185,  187;  vesicular,  28;  Wanstrow  ware, 
185,  187;  Westerwald  ware,  270;  white- 
slipped,  31,  131;  white-slipped  South 
West  oxidised  ware,  128;  whitewares, 
95,  see  also  amphorae;  bowls;  ceramic 
building  materials  (CBMs);  cups; 
dishes;  flagons;  jars;  jugs;  kilns;  tiles; 
urns;  vessels 

Poulshot,  non-churchgoing,  226 
Poulton  (Gloucestershire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

Powell,  Andrew  B.,  An  Iron  Age  Enclosure 
and  Romano-British  Features  at  High 
Post,  near  Salisbury  (2011),  review, 
281-2 

Pratt,  Tony,  ‘Lackham’s  rights  to  the  River 
Avon  and  various  19th  century  contre¬ 
temps'  (2013),  257-62 
Presbyterianism,  220,  221 
Preseli  Hills  (Pembrokeshire),  East,  2 
preselites,  1 

Preshute:  Roman  roads,  62,  see  also 
Clatford  (Preshute) 

Pressed  Steel  Fisher,  289 
Price,  Kathryn,  note  on  worked  flint  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  24-5 
Principle  of  Least  Effort,  45 
prisoner  of  war  camps,  Yatesbury,  279 
privet,  45 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  255 
Protectorate  see  Commonwealth  of 
England  (1649-60) 
protein,  animal-based,  42 
Prummel,  W.,  107 
Prunella  vulgaris  (self-heal),  45 
pseudo-paralysis,  96 
Pteridium  aquilinum  (bracken),  148 
puppies,  burials,  22,  43,  47 
Purbeck  (Dorset),  stone  quarrying,  273 
Purley  (Berkshire),  non-churchgoing,  226 
Purton,  kilns,  31,  184 
Pye-Smith,  Edward  Foulger,  252-3,  254 
Pye-Smith,  Olive  Gertrude  (1879-1972), 
252,  253 
pyrites,  6,  7,  8 
pyroclastic  rocks,  2 
pyrrhotite,  7,  8,  9 
pyxides  (containers),  205 

Quakers,  220,  221 

quarries:  Bath  Stone,  285-7;  stone,  38; 
Tudor,  273 

quarrying:  Roman,  77;  Bath  Stone,  286 
Quarter  Sessions,  246 
quartz,  4,  5-6, 7, 8, 9-10 
quartz  sandstone,  78 
quartzite,  2,  11,  37 
Quaternary  Period,  89 
Quercus  spp.  (oaks):  charcoal,  78; 
identification,  106 

querns:  Late  Roman,  22;  High  Post,  282; 
rotary,  37;  saddle,  118,  135,  153;  stone, 
36-7 

radiocarbon  dating:  charcoal,  13,  194—5; 

pottery,  26;  skeletons,  41,  92 
Radix  peregra  (freshwater  snail),  152 
Radley  Bottom  (West  Berkshire),  55, 65 
Radley  Farm  (West  Berkshire),  Roman 
roads,  53,  54,  55 


Radnor,  Earl  of,  236 
RAF  Yatesbury  (Cherhill):  First  World 
War  Community  Project,  279; 
geophysical  surveys,  279;  German 
Prisoner  of  War  Camp,  279;  gunnery 
deflector  training  range,  279;  metal 
detecting,  279 

Rainhill  (Lancashire),  259,  260;  coaching 
trade,  259;  Manor,  259;  Rainhill 
House,  259;  St  Bartholomew’s  Church, 
259;  steam  locomotives,  259-60 
Rainhill  Trials,  259-60 
Ramsbury:  Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  193; 
Bishop’s  palace,  57;  Dwarf  Brake, 

56;  ponies,  194;  Roman  roads,  52, 

56- 7,  65;  smelting  site,  193;  Westfield 
House,  57,  see  also  Axford  (Ramsbury); 
Knighton  (Ramsbury) 

Ramsbury  Manor:  Park,  59;  Roman  road, 

57- 9 

Ransome,  Mary,  218 
Ransomes,  Simms  and  May  (Suffolk), 
287-8 

Ranunculus  acris  (meadow  buttercup),  200 
Ranunculus  bulbosus  (bulbous  buttercup), 
200 

Ranunculus  flammula  (lesser  spearwort), 

200 

Ranunculus  repens  (creeping  buttercup), 

200 

Raphanus  raphanistrum  ssp  raphanistrum 
(wild  radish),  199 
raspberries,  45 
Rassmann,  Knut,  291-2 
Rawlins,  Harriot  (nee  Moody)  (fl.  1828), 
245 

Rawlins,  William,  236,  237 
Rawlins,  William  (c.  1802/3- ),  244-5 
Rawlins  family,  Nomansland,  237 
Read,  John,  235 

Reading:  agricultural  engineers,  287; 

economy,  219;  Nonconformism,  221 
Ready,  Lieut,  55 

reaping  hooks,  Manning’s  type  2,  35 
rebuses,  Edington,  210,  211,  212,  216 
red  deer:  antlers,  43;  bones,  42, 144 
Redcliff  (Dorset),  pottery,  74 
Redlynch,  Bailey  of,  236 
Reece,  Richard,  82-3 
Reformation,  212 

refuse  disposal:  medieval,  98,  see  also 
middens;  waste  disposal 
Register,  244 
Register  of  Claims,  237 
Register  of  Decisions  on  Forest  Rights,  237 
religion,  see  also  unbelief 
religious  activity,  Silbury  Setdement,  126 
religious  history,  England,  218 
religious  observance:  Berkshire,  218,  219; 
Wiltshire,  218,  219 

religious  profiles,  Diocese  of  Salisbury  in 
1780s,  218-29 
resistivity  surveys,  84 
reviews,  2013,  280-90 
Reynolds,  Andrew,  156, 157, 283 
Reynolds,  Sian,  'Damascus  and  Emmaus 
Houses,  58  Barnard  Street,  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire’  (2013),  275-7 
RFC  (Royal  Flying  Corps),  Yatesbury,  279 
rhyolite/rhyolitic  tuffs,  3-4 
rhyolites:  altered,  1;  early  studies,  1-2; 
jovian,  2-3, 9, 12;  snowflake,  2-3,  7,  8, 
10;  Stonehenge,  1—15;  sub-jovian,  2-3; 
zebra,  2-3 

rhyolitic  debitage:  classification,  2-3, 
10-13;  Group  A,  2, 11-12;  Group  B,  2, 
11, 12;  Group  C,  2-3, 11, 12,  13;  Group 
D,  3;  Group  E,  3;  Howard’s  Group  A, 

2,  3-6,  1 1—13;  Howard’s  Group  B,  2, 
9-10, 12, 13;  Howard’s  Group  Bi,  2, 

6- 7,  12, 13;  Howard’s  Group  Bii,  2, 

7- 9,  12,  13;  Stonehenge,  1-15 
ridge  and  furrow:  medieval,  294;  late 

medieval,  24;  ploughed  out,  292; 
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Staverton,  18 
rings,  gold,  205 
ringwork  castles,  278 
Rjsbury  Hill  (Redlynch),  244 
Ritter,  Eva  and  Dauksta,  245 
ritual  activity,  at  Silbury  Hill,  153,  155,  156 
ritual  shafts,  at  Silbury  Hill,  156 
ritual  sites,  Romano-British,  81-8 
rituals:  and  animal  bone,  145;  materials, 
122 

river  banks:  rights  to,  257-62  (precedents, 
259) 

rivers:  as  boundaries,  257;  rights  to, 
disputes,  257-62 
rivets,  lead,  30 

Roberts,  Helen  M.,  note  on  alluviation  in 
valley  bottom  at  Silbury  Settlement, 
151-2 

Robinson,  Paul  Hammond,  156 
Roche  Rock  (Cornwall),  215 
Rochester,  Diocese  of,  263 
Rodbourne  Cheney,  non-churchgoing,  225 
rodents,  bones,  191,  194 
roe  deer,  bones,  191, 194 
Roe,  Fiona,  note  on  worked  stone  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  36-7 
Rogers,  E  H.,  171 
Rolfe,  Jonathan,  241 
Roman  Britain,  archaeobotany,  151 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  (1791),  220 
Roman  Catholicism,  219,  220 
Roman  Catholics,  259;  church  attendance, 
226;  in  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  218, 227; 
ecclesiastical  censuses,  220 
Roman  coin  hoards,  Chisbury  Camp,  82 
Roman  coins:  Cold  Kitchen  Hill,  84-6; 
Great  Bedwyn/Shalbourne  ritual  site, 
81,  82—4 

Roman  roads:  brewing  and,  151;  layouts, 
64;  Silbury,  122-3,  133,  see  also 
Wickham-Fyfield  Roman  road 
Roman  villas:  Avon  Valley,  282; 

construction,  46;  dominant  animal- 
based  protein  species,  42;  near 
Staverton,  46-7;  and  place-name 
elements,  264;  pottery,  32;  and 
shrines,  86;  Silbury  Settlement,  157, 
see  also  Atworth  Roman  Villa;  Castle 
Copse  Roman  Villa  (Great  Bedwyn); 
Tottenham  House  Roman  Villa  (Great 
Bedwyn) 

Romsey  Abbey  (Hampshire),  property,  265 
roof  capping,  39 
roofs,  1 7th/l  8th  century,  295 
Rooke,  Alexander  Beaumont  (1821-1914), 
259 

Rooke,  Frederick  John  (1817-94),  259 
Rooke,  Capt.  Frederick  William  (1782- 
1855),  and  Lackham  Estate,  258-9 
Rooke,  Octavius  Cobb  (1827-81),  259 
Rooke,  William  Wallace  (1816—64),  259 
Ros  ar  Gored  (place-name  element),  264 
Rose,  Idris  (fl.  1961),  289 
Rose,  Phyllis  (fl.  1969),  289 
Roseaman,  Doug,  reviews  by,  287-8, 

289-90 

Rotherley  (Berwick  St  John),  Pitt  Rivers 
and,  255 

roundels  (decoration),  297-9 
roundhouses:  Iron  Age,  282;  Early  Roman, 
16,  20, 44, 46 

Rous,  John  (c.  1420-1492),  215 
rowans,  charcoal,  98 
Rowden  (Chippenham),  257 
Royal  Agricultural  Shows,  288 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Historical 
Monuments  of  England  (RCHME): 
surveys,  291  (Cricklade,  171) 

Royal  Flying  Corps  (RFC),  Yatesbury,  279 
Royal  Forests,  282;  timber  from,  205 
Royal  Military  Academy  Sandhurst, 
Roman  road  surveys,  53,  54,  55 
rubble,  limestone,  22 
Rubus  sect.  Glandulosus  (bramble),  199 


Rumex  spp.  (docks),  149;  charred,  200 
Runnymede  (Surrey),  Runnymede  Bridge, 
281 

rural  workers,  allotments,  230 
Rushmore,  Pitt  Rivers  and,  252-3 
Rushmore  Lodge,  252 
Rushmore  Park,  Rushmore  Estate  Walled 
Garden,  292 

Ruthin  (Denbighshire),  212,  214 

St  Augustine,  Rule  of,  212 
St  Omer,  Elizabeth  de  (d.c.1404),  169 
St  Omer,  Joan  de  (b.c.1382),  169 
St  Omer,  Margaret  de  (nee  Abingdon),  169 
St  Omer,  Thomas  de  (d.c.1363),  169 
St  Paul,  216 
St  Peter,  216 

SAL  (Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London), 
Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
salads,  vegetables,  45 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of,  palace,  57 
Salisbury,  Canons  of,  169 
Salisbury,  Dean  of,  169,  220 
Salisbury,  Diocese  of,  214;  church 
capacities,  226;  Dissenters  in,  218; 
non-churchgoing,  218,  223-6;  religious 
profile  in  1780s,  218-29;  Roman 
Catholics  in,  218,  227;  stability,  219 
Salisbury,  240;  Barnard  Street,  275-7; 

Belle  Vue  House,  277;  chequers, 

275-7;  churches,  St  Martin,  277;  City 
Lands  Committee,  254;  Damascus 
House,  275-7;  Emmaus  House,  275-7; 
Henry  III  and,  204,  205;  maps,  276; 
Methodism,  222;  Old  George  Mall, 

277;  Pound  Chequer,  275,  277;  Quarter 
Sessions,  246;  St  Anne’s  Street,  275; 
Town  Council,  254,  see  also  Fisherton 
Anger  (Salisbury);  Old  Sarum 
(Salisbury) 

Salisbury  Cathedral:  construction, 

financing,  204-9;  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  Old  Sarum,  253^1,  255;  and  Henry 
III,  204-9;  lands  held  by,  284;  timber 
for,  205,  206,  207 
Salisbury  City  Council,  255 
Salisbury  Corporation,  and  Old  Sarum, 
253-4 

Salisbury  Plain:  enclosures,  281-2; 

megaliths,  14;  Romano-British  villas, 
282 

Salisbury  and  South  Wiltshire  Museum, 
297;  lithics,  3;  and  Old  Sarum  finds, 
254;  Pitt  Rivers’  papers,  252,  253 
Salisbury  Times,  252,  253 
Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal,  Pitt  Rivers 
and',  253^1, 255 
Sambucus  nigra  (elder),  200 
SAMs  see  Scheduled  Ancient  Monuments 
(SAMs) 

Sandhurst  (Berkshire),  see  also  Royal 
Military  Academy  Sandhurst 
Sandy  Lane  (Caine  Without),  46 
Santiago  de  Compostela  (Spain),  214 
Sapperton  (Gloucestershire),  shrine,  86 
sarsen  industry,  quarries,  14 
Sarum,  Archdeaconry  of,  220 
Saunders,  E.,  Plan  of  the  town  and  Borough 
of  Cricklade  (1830),  170 
Saunders,  Peter  R.,  ‘General  Pitt  Rivers:  a 
letter,  Old  Sarum  and  citizens’  rights’ 
(2013),  252-6 
Savage,  Mr,  54 

Savernake,  Brown’s  Farm,  294 
Savernake  Forest:  continuity  and  change, 
282-3;  extent  of,  282;  first  known 
as  Safemoc,  282;  light  detection  and 
ranging  studies,  282-3;  pottery,  20,  31, 
32,  81, 94,  118,  128, 131,  134,  173,  183, 
184, 270;  pottery  kilns,  71,  72-3,  82 
Scaife,  Robert  G.,  150 
Schafferer,  Georg,  292 
Scheduled  Ancient  Monuments  (SAMs), 
293;  Cricklade,  167 


Scholtz,  A.,  45 

Schuster,  Jorn,  ‘Prehistoric  activity  and 
Roman  rural  settlement  at  Blacklands, 
Staverton:  excavations  in  2007’  (2013), 
16-51 

Science  Museum  (Wroughton),  285 
Scotland,  coaching  trade,  259 
scrapers,  77;  Late  Neolithic,  190;  Beaker, 
Staverton,  24;  button,  24;  flint,  190 
scurvy,  89;  aetiology,  96;  prevalence,  96 
Scythian  tribes,  skull  cups,  97 
Seaton  (Devonshire),  288 
Secale  cereale  (rye),  charred  grains,  78 
Second  Avon  Terrace,  16 
sedges,  45 

Select  Committee  on  Agriculture  (1833), 
245 

self-improvement,  woodmen,  245 
Semington:  water  main  replacement,  294; 

and  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  285 
serfdom,  decline  of,  284 
Serjeantson,  D.,  107 
servants,  Nomansland,  247 
service,  girls  in,  245-6 
settlements:  Iron  Age,  66;  Late  Iron  Age, 
46;  Roman,  66  (Staverton,  16-51); 
Early  Roman,  46;  Romano-British, 

98  (Cricklade,  167;  Gill  Mill,  97; 
Silbury  Settlement,  101-66);  Anglo- 
Saxon,  62,  193  (Aldbourne,  90—1 ; 
Silbury  Settlement,  157);  Saxon,  264; 
medieval,  193  (Salisbury,  277;  Silbury 
Settlement,  157);  18th  century,  232; 
Celtic,  264,  see  also  activity;  castles; 
enclosures;  hillforts;  occupation 
features;  towns 
Sevenhampton,  169 
Severn  Valley,  pottery,  72,  74,  183 
Severus  Alexander  (208-35),  coins,  70,  74 
sewers,  modern,  24, 94 
Seymour,  Edward,  1st  Duke  of  Somerset, 
1st  Earl  of  Hertford,  1st  Viscount 
Beauchamp  of  Hache  (c.  1506-1552), 
169;  mansion,  273,  278 
Seymour,  Jane,  Queen  (c.  1508/9— 1 537),  169 
Seymour,  Mary,  Lady  ( 1 548— c.  1 550),  169 
Seymour,  Thomas,  1st  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudeley  (c.  1508-1 549),  169 
SFBs  see  sunken-featured  buildings  (SFBs) 
Shaftesbury  Abbey  (Dorset),  lands  held 
by,  284 

Shalbourne:  Carvers  Hill,  84;  parish 
boundary,  84;  Romano-British  ritual 
site,  81—8;  stone  quarrying,  273,  274 
sharecropping,  237 
SHBs  (smithing  hearth  bottoms),  135 
shearmen,  290 

sheep:  in  animal  economy,  143-4,  145; 
processing,  143 — 4;  teeth,  43,  76,  107, 
138 

sheep  farming,  284 

sheep/goat  bones,  42-3,  191, 192, 193; 
Roman,  75-6,  97-8;  Late  Roman,  22; 
Silbury  Settlement,  107,  137-41,  1 54—5 
sheep’s  sorrel,  45 
Shell  Guides,  289 
Shelley,  Ambrose,  237 
Shepton  Mallet  (Somerset):  querns,  37; 

stone,  40, 46 
Shergold,  Elizabeth,  232 
Shergold,  John,  232,  235 
Shergold,  Mary  (nee  Lonon),  232 
Shergold  family,  Nomansland,  232,  233, 
[234-5],  237 

Sherrington,  non-churchgoing,  225 
Sherston,  non-churchgoing,  226 
shop  fronts,  Victorian,  295 
Shorncote  (Gloucestershire),  Shorncote 
Quarry,  28 

Showell  Farm  (Lacock),  46;  pottery,  26,  32 
shrews,  teeth,  107 

Shrewsbury  (Shropshire),  204;  coaching 
trade,  259 

shrines:  Late  Iron  Age/Early  Romano- 
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British,  84;  Romano-British,  81-8, 

133,  282;  entrance  orientation,  86; 
Roman  villas  and,  86;  timber,  86,  see 
also  temples 

Shropshire  see  Shrewsbury;  Wroxeter 
Silbury  Hill  (Avebury):  brooches,  153; 
coins,  123,  153;  excavations,  1969,  102, 
122,  123,  126,  131,  133-4,  153, 155; 
finds,  102;  parliamentary  enclosures, 
116,  157;  ritual  shafts,  156;  rituals 
at,  153;  Roman  ditch  surrounding, 

143,  144,  153;  Roman  road,  61,  122—3, 
133;  Romano-British  settlement  near, 
101-66 

Silbury  Hill  Conservation  Project,  102, 

131,  153 

Silbury  Settlement  (Avebury):  aerial 

photography,  102,  155,  157;  alluviation, 

101- 66;  archaeological  background, 
102;  archaeological  features, 
preservation,  107-8;  discussion, 

153-7;  evaluations,  101-66  (methods, 

102- 7;  sampling,  105-6);  excavations, 
2010,  107-18;  finds,  118-51  (re¬ 
examination,  153);  geological  features, 
108-9;  geophysical  surveys,  101, 

102-5,  116,  117,  153-4,  155,  156,  157; 
magnetometer  surveys,  105;  phases, 
108-18;  plans,  103-4 ;  religious  activity, 
126;  sections,  109,  111,  112, 113, 115,  ' 
116, 117;  water  meadows,  101, 102, 

105,  107-8,  110, 115,  116,  118,  152, 154, 
155,  157,  158 

Silchester  (Hampshire):  pottery,  94; 

Roman  roads,  52,  167,  see  also  Calleva 
Atrebatum  (Silchester) 

Silchester-Bath  Roman  road,  46,  47 
Silver,  I.  A.,  107 
Sims,  John  (fl.  1720),  258 
skeletons:  ?Early  Roman,  Aldbourne,  92, 
96-7;  Romano-British,  Aldbourne, 

92,  95-6;  radiocarbon  dating,  41,  92; 
Stonehenge,  13-14 

skull  cups:  Upper  Palaeolithic,  97;  Early 
Roman,  97,  98;  applications,  97; 
origins,  97 

skulls:  animal,  76;  modified,  94,  96-7; 
vault  fragments,  97 

slag:  Silbury  Settlement,  106,  118,  135; 
Southbroom  School,  70,  77-8,  79—80; 
undifferentiated,  78 
slate,  2,  11;  roof,  77 
Slatter,  John  (fl.  1811),  170 
Slatter,  John  (fl.  1840),  171 
Sligo  (Ireland),  264 
smallholders,  236 

smallholdings:  provision,  237;  rural 
workers,  230 
smelting,  78 

smelting  sites,  Middle  Anglo-Saxon,  193 
Smith,  Revd  Alfred  Charles  (c.  1823-99): 
on  Martinsell  Hill  pit  dwellings,  272; 
and  Pitt  Rivers,  255 
Smith,  Harry  (fl.  1840),  171 
Smith,  James,  260 
Smith,  Jane,  260 
Smith,  Rachael  Seager,  299 
smithing  hearth  bottoms  (SHBs),  135 
smuggling,  246 

social  status:  indicators,  32;  and  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225;  squatters,  233 
socialism,  Swindon,  289 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  (SAL), 
Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
soils,  buried,  199 
solar  farms,  294,  295 

Somerford  Keynes  (Gloucestershire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

Somerset:  borders,  265;  cloth  industry, 

285;  coal,  285,  see  also  Cheddar; 
Doulting;  Gatcombe;  Glastonbury 
Abbey;  Gough’s  Caves;  Hamdon  Hill; 
Hemington;  Ilchester;  Polden  Hills; 
Shepton  Mallet;  Wanstrow 


Sopworth,  non-churchgoing,  226 
South  Gloucestershire  see  Marshfield; 

Wick 

South  Marston,  169;  Burton  Grove  Farm, 
169,  295;  geophysical  surveys,  295 
South  Newton,  church  attendance,  225 
South  Shields  (Tyne  and  Wear), 
colonnades,  38 

South  Wales,  Roman  roads,  52 
Southampton  (Hampshire):  girls  in,  245-6, 
see  also  Hatnwic  (Southampton) 
Southbroom  School  (Devizes): 

construction,  66;  Roman  building, 
66-80  (finds,  71-9;  maps,  67;  plans, 

67,  68,  69;  sections,  69,  70);  Roman 
burials,  66 

Southwark  (Greater  London),  timber 
buildings,  79 
Southwick,  boundary,  265 
spade  husbandry,  242 
Spain:  amphorae,  128,  see  also  Arva-Axati 
area;  Santiago  de  Compostela 
spearheads,  Bronze  Age,  296 
Speen  (West  Berkshire):  Holy 

Communion,  222;  Roman  roads, 

52-65,  see  also  Spinae  (Speen); 
Wickham-Fyfield  Roman  road 
Speenhamland  system,  236 
spelt,  cultivation,  44 
sphalerite,  7,  8 
Spicer,  Captain,  262 
Spinae  (Speen),  Roman  roads,  54,  64 
spindle  whorls,  stones,  189-90 
Springhead  (Kent),  151 
Spye  Park  (Bromham),  Spicer  of,  262 
squatters:  colonies,  246;  and  crime,  246; 
paupers  as,  233;  social  status,  233; 
stigmatisation,  246;  as  sub-class,  233; 
women,  246 

squatting:  costs,  233;  criticisms,  236-7; 

Nomansland,  230-51 
Stace,  C.,  106, 196 
Staffordshire,  81,  see  also  Lichfield 
stakeholes:  Late  Bronze  Age/Early  Iron 
Age,  Staverton,  18;  post-medieval,  269, 
see  also  postholes 

Stamford  (Lincolnshire),  pottery,  187 
stamps,  amphorae,  299 
Stanton  St  Bernard,  non-churchgoing,  225 
Stapleton,  Gilbert  (d.  1 848),  260 
Stapleton,  Miles  Thomas,  8th  Lord 
Beaumont  (1805-54),  260 
Stascheit,  Torsten,  292 
stationery  engines,  288 
Staverton:  geological  setting,  16; 

geophysical  surveys,  18,  24;  Marina 
Drive,  16;  Marsh  Road,  295;  New 
Terrace,  16,  46;  The  Old  Vicarage,  18; 
Old  Vicarage,  46;  Smallbrook  House, 
295 ,see  also  Blacklands  (Staverton) 
stay-making  industry,  221 
stealing,  timber,  245 
steam  engines,  portable,  288 
steam  locomotives,  259-60 
steam  wagons,  288 
steelyards,  Roman,  282 
Steeple  Ashton:  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
265—7;  Methodism,  221 
Stellana  media  (common  chickweed),  199 
Stevenson,  Janet  H.,  213 
stews,  45 

Stibbs  Copse  (West  Berkshire),  Roman 
roads,  53, 54,  55,  65 
stilpnomelane,  7,  8,  9,  10 
Stitchcombe  (Mildenhall):  Roman  roads, 
53,  65;  Stitchcombe  Farm,  60-1 
Stone,  Mike,  reviews  by,  28 1—2,  285-7 
Stone,  Mr,  235 

stone:  burnt,  36;  samples,  273^1;  Silbury 
Settlement,  118, 135 
stone  objects,  Cricklade,  189-90 
Stonehenge:  Aubrey  Holes,  debitage,  2,  3, 
10-13;  excavations,  small-scale,  156; 
Gate  Ditch,  292;  Heelstone,  debitage, 


1-15;  laser  scanning,  291;  metallic 
anomalies,  292;  skeletons,  13-14; 

The  Stone  Floor,  2,  3-6,  7, 10-11, 12, 
13-14;  Stonehenge  Bottom,  292 
Stonehenge,  Avebury  and  Associated  Sites 
(World  Heritage  Site),  101 
Stonehenge  Avenue  (Amesbury):  course  of, 
292;  debitage,  2 

Stonehenge  Cursus:  Cursus  Round  Barrow 
Cemetery,  292;  debitage,  2, 5-6, 10-11, 
12-13;  geophysical  surveys,  292 
Stonehenge  Free  Festival,  292 
Stonehenge  Landscape:  archaeological 
investigations,  291;  geophysical 
surveys,  291-2;  landscape  analyses,  291 
Stonehenge  Triangle,  291 
Stonehenge  World  Heritage  Site 
Landscape  Project,  291 
stoneware,  Frechen,  1 34 
stonework:  Southbroom  School,  77; 

Staverton,  36-7 
Stoneyhurst  (Lancashire),  259 
Stourhead  (Stourton  with  Gasper), 

Library,  52 

Stourton  with  Gasper:  Roman  Catholics, 
220,  see  also  Stourhead  (Stourton  with 
Gasper) 

Stradbrook,  266 

strap-ends:  Late  Viking,  301;  Thomas’ 
Class G,  301 

stratigraphic  excavation,  standard,  105 
Stratton, Adam  de,  169 
strikes,  Swindon,  289 
strip  fields,  152, 157 
strips,  lead-alloy,  35 

Stukeley,  William  (1687-1765),  on  Silbury 
Hill,  153 

Sturmy  family,  hereditary  wardens  of 
Savernake,  282 
stylolite,  8 

subsistence  farming,  236 

Sudeley  Castle  (Gloucestershire),  169 

sulfides,  4 

Sunday  schools,  219,  224 
sunken-featured  buildings  (SFBs):  Anglo- 
Saxon,  70;  Early/Middle  Anglo-Saxon, 
157 

supplications,  degrees,  213 
Surrey  see  Farnham;  Overwey; 

Runnymede;  Tilford 
Surrey/Hampshire  borders,  pottery,  134 
Surveys  Valuation  of  the  Parsonage  of 

Cricklade  St  Sampson  with  the  Manor  of 
Abingdon  Court  in  the  County  of  Wilts 
(1811),  170 
Sus  spp.  (pigs),  97-8 
Sussex,  263 

Sutton  Benger,  visitations,  222 
Sutton  Mandeville,  Holy  Communion,  222 
Swanton,  Gillian,  excavations,  64 
Swindon:  Church,  287;  Croft,  287; 

Groundwell  Ridge,  77;  The  Lawn,  287; 
pottery,  32;  Ridge  Green,  44;  socialism, 
289;  strikes,  289;  Whitehill  Farm,  72, 
73-4,  see  also  Old  Town  (Swindon) 
Swing  Riots  (1830),  242,  289 

tablewares,  270 

Talbot,  William  Henry  Fox  (1800-77): 
disputes,  258-9,  260, 261,  262; 
photography  development,  258 
tankards:  Roman,  32;  North  Wiltshire 
greywares,  31 

tax  assessments,  Aldbourne,  91 
Taylor,  Andy,  ‘A  Roman  building  at 
Southbroom  School,  Devizes, 

Wiltshire’  (2013),  66-80 
Taylor,  William,  285 
Tebble,  N.,  195 

teeth:  cattle,  76, 138;  dogs,  141-2, 

144-5;  foxes,  141-2;  horses,  76, 141; 
identification,  107;  pigs,  76;  sheep,  76, 
138;  wear,  107 

tegulae,  40-1;  Roman,  18,  78 
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temples:  Late  Iron  Age,  155;  Romano- 
British,  83;  coins,  126,  153;  Romano- 
Celtic,  86,  see  also  shrines 
terra  sigillata,  184,  see  also  pottery,  Samian 
terracing,  medieval,  294 
Teshe,  Bryan  (fl .  1549),  273 
Tetricus  I  (fl.  271-4),  coins,  34 
Tewkesbury  (Gloucestershire),  MPs,  169 
Thames,  River,  167,  201 
Thames  Valley:  animal  economy,  143; 
pottery,  28 

Thames  Valley  Archaeological  Services 
(TVAS):  evaluations,  66;  excavations, 
66-80 

Thatcham  (West  Berkshire),  Roman 
roads,  54 

Then  and  Now  series,  287 
Theodosius,  House  of,  coins,  47,  122,  123, 
126 

Thomas  Homes  Ltd,  267 
Thompson,  Josiah,  221 
Thomson,  T.  R.,  168 
Thorpe,  R.  S.,  2,  12 

Thynne,  Sir  John  (c. 1515-1580),  papers, 
273-4 

Tidbearht  (moneyer),  301 
Tidworth,  stone  quarrying,  273,  274 
tiles:  Roman,  70,  78;  Late  Roman,  294; 
Romano-British,  Cricklade,  167, 188; 
post-medieval,  269,  270-1;  box-flue, 
40-1, 46, 135,  188;  floor,  78;  fragments, 
153;  roof,  18,  37,115,  267,  294 
(Brownstone,  135) 

Tilford  (Surrey):  pottery,  130,  see  also 
Overwey  (Surrey) 

timber:  for  Salisbury  Cathedral,  205,  206, 
207;  stealing,  245 

Timby,  Jane  R.,  155;  note  on  chronology 
of  Period  4  Roman  pottery  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  20-2;  note  on 
chronology  of  Periods  5  and  6  Roman 
pottery  from  Blacklands,  Staverton, 
22-4;  note  on  Roman  pottery  from 
Blacklands,  Staverton,  28-34;  note 
on  Roman  pottery  from  Silbury 
Settlement,  126-34 
Tisbury:  coins,  302;  ecclesiastical 

censuses,  220;  Roman  Catholics,  220; 
spearheads,  296-7 
titanite,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10, 11 
Tithe  Award  maps,  Cricklade  (1840),  170-1 
Tithe  Awards,  242 
toads,  bones,  98,  143 
toilet  implements:  Roman,  299;  Silbury 
Settlement,  121 
tokenism,  47 

Toleration  Act  (1689),  218,  220,  223 
Tollard  Royal:  church  attendance, 

225;  King  John’s  House,  253, 255; 
Sandroyd  School,  292,  see  also  Larmer 
Grounds  (Tollard  Royal) 

Toller,  Hugh,  ‘The  Roman  road  between 
Wickham  (Speen),  Berkshire  and 
Fyfield,  Wiltshire  (Margary  53)’  (2013), 
52-65 

Tolstoy,  Lev  Nikolayevich  (1828-1910), 

289 

Tomber,  R.,  31 
tombs,  effigies,  212,  216 
tools,  Bronze  Age,  296-7 
tooth  wear  stage  (TWS),  76 
Toothill  Farm  (Lydiard  Tregoze),  kilns,  31 
Tottenham,  stone  quarrying,  274 
Tottenham  House  Roman  Villa  (Great 
Bedwyn),  82 

Tower  of  London,  169;  mint,  302 
towns,  morphology,  122,  154,  158 
townscapes,  284-5 
trackways:  Romano-British,  Silbury 

Settlement,  101,  105,  154;  ditched,  294 
traction  engines,  288 
trade  unions,  militancy,  289 
Treasure  Act  ( 1 997 ),  297  ■ 

Treasury  Commissioners,  235 


trephination,  97 
Trifolium  spp.  (clovers),  148 
Trinitarian  Dissenters,  220,  223 
Trinity,  216 

Tripleurospemium  inodorum  (scentless 
mayweed),  148,  199 

Tnticum  spp.  (wheat),  199;  charred  grains, 
78 

Tnticum  aestivum  (bread  wheat):  charred 
grains,  148;  cultivation,  44 
Tnticum  dicoccum  (emmer  wheat),  chaff, 
148, 150 

Tnticum  spelta  (spelt):  chaff,  148,  150; 
charred  grains,  78;  processing,  150—1, 
154 

Trochulus  luspidus  (land  snail),  151-2,  196 
Tropenell  family,  214 

Trowbridge:  Anglo-Saxon  settlement,  193; 
boundaries,  265;  church  capacity,  226; 
cloth  industry,  285;  Communists,  289; 
machine  breaking,  290;  Methodism, 
222;  Nonconformism,  221;  ponies, 

194;  pottery,  28 

Trowbridge  Martyr  see  Helliker,  Thomas 
(1784-1803) 

Tubb,  Paul  C.,  The  LBA/EIA  Transition 
in  the  Vale  ofPewsey,  Wiltshire  (2011), 
review,  280-1 
Tubbs,  C.  R.,  244 
Tudors,  283 
tufa,  77, 78 

turnpike  roads,  construction,  102 
Turonian  Age,  89 

TVAS  see  Thames  Valley  Archaeological 
Services  (TVAS) 
tweezers 

TWS  (tooth  wear  stage),  76 
typewriters,  early,  253 

UCL  (University  College  London),  Anglo- 
Saxon  moot  project,  278 
Ufton  Nervet  (West  Berkshire),  non¬ 
churchgoing,  225 
Ukraine  see  Bel’sk 

unbelief,  226-7;  and  freethought,  227 ,  see 
also  atheism;  non-churchgoing 
Unitarians,  232,  241 

University  College  London  (UCL),  Anglo- 
Saxon  moot  project,  278 
Upper  Cretaceous,  89 
Upper  Greensand,  66,  77,  78 
Upper  Jurassic,  167 
Upper  Thames  Valley,  settlements,  46 
urban  landscapes,  Wiltshire,  284-5 
Urchfont,  Methodism,  221 
urns:  Late  Biconical  type,  26;  Trevisker 
type,  26 

Urtica  diotca  (stinging  nettle),  200 

Valentinian  I  (321-75),  coins,  74,  83 
Valentinian,  House  of,  coins,  122-3,  126, 
153, 155 
valerian,  45 

Vallonia  spp.  (land  snails),  196 
Vallonia  excentrica  (land  snail),  152 
Vallonia  pulchella  (land  snail),  151-2 
van  der  Veen,  M.,  151 
vegetables,  salad,  45 
venison,  144,  145 
Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester),  86 
verderers,  244 
Verlucio  (Sandy  Lane),  46 
Veronica  beccabunga  (brooklime),  199 
Veronica  hederifolia  (ivy-leaved  speedwell), 
148 

Verulamium  (St  Albans),  brooches,  35 
vessels:  Roman,  32;  Early  All  Cannings 
group,  28;  glass,  121;  Regional  Group 
B,  26,  see  also  amphorae;  beakers; 
bowls;  cups;  flagons;  jars;  jugs;  urns 
vetches,  45;  carbonised,  98 
veterinaries,  259 

Viburnum  spp.  (viburnums),  as  fuel,  45 
Viciafaba  (broad  bean),  148 


Victoria,  Queen  (1819-1901),  coins,  188 
VICTORIA  AVGGG  coins,  123 
Vince,  A.,  185 

Virgin  Mary,  Holy  House  of  the,  215 
visitations:  Diocese  of  Salisbury  1783, 
218-29;  episcopal,  218;  historical 
background,  218-19 
vitamin  B]2  deficiency,  96 
vitamin  C,  sources,  96 
vitamin  C  deficiency,  96 
vitamins,  45 
Vogel,  Rainer,  292 
voles:  bones,  42;  teeth,  107 
votive  offerings,  123,  145,  153 

WA  see  Wessex  Archaeology  (WA) 
Waddington,  Kate,  review  by,  280-1 
Waden  Hill  (Avebury),  102,  156;  coins, 

123;  development,  158;  strip  fields, 

152,  157 

wages:  agricultural  labourers,  236; 
depressed,  236 

Wainwright,  Geoffrey  John  (1937-  ), 
excavations,  10 

Wake,  William  (1657-1737),  219 
Waldron,  Moses,  235 

Wales:  coaching  trade,  259;  megaliths,  14; 

Roman  roads,  52 
Walker,  E  L.,  96 

walls:  Romano-British,  Silbury  Settlement, 
102;  medieval,  Cricklade,  171, 179, 

182,  183;  post-medieval,  Cricklade, 

179;  18th  century,  271;  footings,  275; 
limestone,  278,  see  also  masonry 
Walsingham  Priory  (Norfolk),  215 
Waltham  St  Lawrence  (Windsor  and 
Maidenhead),  non-churchgoing,  226 
Walton,  Philippa,  299 
Wanborough:  brooches,  35;  nail  cleaners, 
35;  pottery,  31,  32,  73;  Roman  roads,  54 
Wansdyke:  excavations,  Pitt-Rivers,  255; 
in  Savernake,  283 

Wanstrow  (Somerset),  pottery,  185,  188 
Wapshare,  James,  242 
Wardour  Castle,  New,  220 
warehouses,  79 

Warfield  (Berkshire),  non-churchgoing, 

225 

Wargrave  (Berkshire):  church  attendance, 
225;  non-churchgoing,  226 
Warminster,  220;  church  capacity,  226 
Warrington  (Cheshire),  261;  coaching 
trade,  259 

waste:  domestic,  93;  industrial,  135 
waste  lands,  conversion,  236 
watching  briefs,  Marlborough,  294 
water  meadows:  post-medieval,  101; 
Silbury  Settlement,  101,  102,  105, 
107-8,  110, 115-16, 118, 152,  154, 155, 
157,  158 

water  supplies,  273;  conduits,  278 

watermills,  152,  156 

Waters,  John,  253-4 

Waters,  Mr,  252 

Watson,  Richard  (fl .  1668),  223 

wattle,  294 

Watts,  Michael,  220 

weapons,  Bronze  Age,  296-7 

weasels,  bones,  143 

weaving.  Nonconformism  and,  221 

Web,  Mr,  261 

Webb  family,  244 

weeds,  45,  199,  200-1;  carbonised,  98; 
charred  remains,  148-9,  150-1,  154, 

156 

weirs:  place-name  elements,  264,  see  also 
fish-weirs 

wells:  Romano-British  (Silbury 
Settlement,  106, 126);  medieval 
(Marlborough,  267);  post-medieval, 

271  (Aldbourne,  89,  93 — 4);  Silburv 
Settlement,  102,  105,  110,  118,  122, 

123,  133,  153,  154,  156,  157 
Welsh,  Henry  III  and,  204 
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Welsh  (language),  place-name  elements, 
263, 264 

Wesley,  John  (1703-91),  246 
Wesleyanism,  222 
Wessex,  pottery,  26 
Wessex  Archaeology  (WA),  299; 

evaluations,  267  (High  Post,  281-2); 
excavations  (Potterne,  280;  Salisbury, 
275-7);  watching  briefs  (Salisbury, 
275-7) 

West  Amesbury:  earthworks,  291;  West 
Amesbury  Down,  291 
West  Ashton,  265 

West  Berkshire  see  Aldermaston;  Boxford; 
Clapton;  Denford;  Elcot;  Hampstead 
Marshall;  Heath  Hanger  Copse;  Hoe 
Benham;  Hungerford;  Kintbury; 
Leverton;  Newbury;  Oaken  Copse; 
Radley  Bottom;  Radley  Farm;  Speen; 
Stibbs  Copse;  Thatcham;  Ufton 
Nervet;  Wickham;  Winding  Wood; 
Woolhampton 

West  Cotton  (Northamptonshire),  192 
West  Dean,  and  Black  Death,  284 
West  Kennett  (Avebury):  cereals,  148; 

enclosures,  157;  Manor  Farm,  123 
West  Kennett  Long  Barrow  (Avebury): 

coins,  156;  excavations,  123 
West  Midlands,  81 
West  Overton:  alluvium,  151,  152; 

fieldwalking,  279;  Hartshill,  64;  North 
Farm,  64;  test  pits,  279 
West  Saxons,  168 

Westbury:  church  capacity,  226;  enclosure 
maps,  1808,  265;  Fatrwood  House,  265; 
Roman  coins,  83;  Wellhead,  37 
Westbury  Hundred,  boundaries,  265 
Westbury-on-Trym  (Gloucestershire), 
Bishop  Carpenter  chapel,  215 
Westerwald  (Germany),  270 
Westminster,  204 

Westminster  Abbey,  Henry  III  and,  205, 
206, 207 

Westwood,  quarries,  286 
Wexcombe,  stone  quarrying,  274 
Wey,  William  (1405/6-1476),  210,  213, 
214-16;  Itineraries ,  214—15 
Wey,  River,  264 

Whaddon  (Hilperton),  church  attendance, 
225 

wheat,  200;  charred,  150,  154,  199;  emmer, 
44;  grains,  177-8,  179;  hulled,  148; 
production,  284 

whetstones,  37;  Early  Roman,  20;  Late 
Roman,  22;  rod  type,  37;  sandstone, 

118 

White  Horse  (Wiltshire)  Trades  Council, 
Wiltshire  Industrial  History:  Working 
class  episode  (2011),  review,  289-90 
Whitehill  Farm  (Wootton  Bassett),  kilns, 

31 

Whiteparish:  burial  registers,  233; 

community  support,  247;  household 
structure,  239;  kinship  patterns,  239; 
parish  of  birth,  240 
Wick  (South  Gloucestershire),  Tracy 
Cottage  Farm,  171 

Wickham  (West  Berkshire):  Three  Gate 
Copse,  54,  55, 65;  Wormstall  House,  54 
Wickham-Fyfield  Roman  road,  52-65; 

route,  53,  54—64 
widows,  occupations,  245 
Wilcot,  The  Hassocks,  281 
Wilcote  (Oxfordshire),  76 


Wilkinson,  Revd  John  (1816-76), 
excavations,  102,  153,  155 
Willett  family,  Nomansland,  232-3 
William  I,  the  Conqueror  (c.  1028-1 087), 
257 

William  III,  King  (1650-1702),  coins,  188 
William  de  Waude  (fl.  1220-37),  204,  205 
William  of  York,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(d.1256),  206 

Williams,  H.  M.  R.,  122, 156 
Williams,  P,  53 
Williams-Thorpe,  Olwen,  3 
willow,  as  fuel,  45 
wills,  Nomansland,  246-7 
Wilton:  Nonconformism,  221;  stone 
quarrying,  273,  274 

Wilts  and  Berks  Canal:  abandonment,  285; 

Chippenham  and,  285 
Wiltshire,  Archdeaconry  of,  220 
Wiltshire:  agriculture,  284;  boundaries, 
230;  clay  tobacco  pipes,  188;  deer 
parks,  284;  economy,  219;  industrial 
history,  289-90;  in  Middle  Ages, 

283-5;  Moravians,  222;  Primitive 
Methodism,  222;  religious  profiles, 
218-29;  religious  observance,  218, 219; 
urban  landscapes,  284—5 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  (WANHS): 
excavations,  122—3;  and  Old  Sarum, 
254 

Wiltshire  County  Council,  Assistant 
Archaeologist,  66 
Wiltshire  Finds  Liaison  Officer,  81 
Wiltshire  Heritage  Museum  (WHM), 

168;  Barnes  Coach  Depot  excavations 
archive,  92;  brooches,  299;  Library,  54 
Wiltshire  Historical  Environment  Record, 
267 

Wiltshire  and  Swindon  History  Centre 
(WSHC),  54,  261 

Wiltshire  Victoria  County  History,  236 
Winchester,  Bishop  of,  Franchise,  230 
Winchester  (Hampshire):  dog  burial,  43; 
Gaol,  246;  Lankhills  Roman  Cemetery, 
47 

Winchester  Cathedral,  lands  held  by,  284 
windbreak  screens,  Early  Roman,  20 
Winding  Wood  (West  Berkshire),  Roman 
roads,  53,  54,  55 

Windsor  and  Maidenhead  see  Eton 

College;  Maidenhead;  New  Windsor; 
Waltham  St  Lawrence 
wine,  45 

Winkelmann,  Kay,  292 
Winsley,  see  also  Murhill  (Winsley) 

Winter,  Dan  (1738-1811),  242 
Winter,  Dan  (1761-1833),  242 
Winter,  Dan  (1809-81),  241,  246 
Winter,  James,  237,  240-1 
Winter,  James  (1765-1826),  233,  241 
Winter  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [235], 
237,  244 

Winterbourne  Monkton:  Holy 

Communion,  222;  non-churchgoing, 
225 

Winterbourne  Settlement  (Avebury), 

143;  buildings,  154,  156-7;  charred 
plant  remains,  145,  148,  150, 156,  157; 
development,  156;  use  of  term,  102 
Winterbourne  Stoke,  Down,  291 
Winterbourne  Stream  (Avebury),  102, 
115-16, 156;  inhumation,  102, 157; 
maps,  103, 104, 117 ;  use  of  term,  152 


Winterbourne  Valley  (Avebury),  101 
Witham,  River  (Lincolnshire),  pins,  300 
withers  heights:  cattle,  43, 140-1, 193; 
horses,  43,  193-4 

Witney  (Oxfordshire),  Witney  Palace,  192 
Wokingham  (Berkshire),  Baptists,  221 
Wolfhall  (Burbage),  bailiff’s  accounts,  274 
women,  squatters,  246 
Woodcutts  (Dorset),  Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
Woodford,  243 

Woodgreen  (Hampshire):  illegitimate 
children,  237;  poaching,  246; 
smuggling,  246;  squatting,  232 
Woodhenge  (Durrington),  surveys,  291 
woodland,  continuity  and  change,  282-3 
woodland  clearances,  Late  Neolithic/ 
Beaker,  151 

woodmen,  self-improvement,  245 
Woods  family,  Nomansland,  232-3,  [235] 
Woodyates  (Dorset),  Pitt  Rivers  and,  255 
wool,  76 

wool  production,  43 

Woolhampton  (West  Berkshire),  220;  non¬ 
churchgoing,  226 

Wootton  Bassett,  285;  Methodism, 

221;  non-churchgoing,  225,  see  also 
Whitehill  Farm  (Wootton  Bassett) 
Wootton  Rivers,  non-churchgoing,  225 
Worcester,  William  (c.1415-c.1482), 
210-11,215,216 
Worcester,  206 
workhouses,  247 

working  classes,  and  industrial  history, 
289-90 

workshops:  Roman,  66,  71, 79-80;  masons, 
38 

World  War  I,  airfields,  279 
Worrell,  Sally,  300 

Wroxeter  (Shropshire),  pottery'  stamps,  299 
Wulfgeat,  168 

Wych,  Richard  de.  Bishop  of  Chichester 
(1197-1253),  207 
Wylye,  church  attendance,  223 
Wylve,  River,  fish-weirs,  263, 264 
Wylve  Valley,  263 
Wymsige,  168 

X-ray  diffraction  (XRD),  6,  106 
X-ray  fluorescence  (XRF),  106 
X-ray  studies,  106 
xenophobia,  288 
XRD  (X-ray  diffraction),  6,  106 
XRF  (X-ray  fluorescence),  106 

Y  Gored  (place-name  element),  264 
Yatesbury  (Cherhill),  High  Street,  Tudor 
Thatch,  293 
York,  butchery,  192 
Yorkists,  216 
Yorkshire,  shearmen,  290 
Young,  Arthur  (1741-1820),  233, 244, 

246,  247 ;  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  of 
applying  Wastes  to  the  better  Maintenance 
and  Support  of  the  Poor  (1801),  236; 
Observation  on  the  present  state  of  waste 
lands  of  Great  Britain  (1773),  236 
Young,  C.  J.,  31 

Young,  Elizabeth  (d.1797),  233 

zircon,  7,  8, 9, 10 
Zoharyy  D.,  106 

Zonitoides  nilidus  (land  snail),  152 
Zussman,  J.,  3 
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